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PREFACE. 


In  thk  volunio  it  baa  betsu  my  eadeavoiir  to  givt*  a  clear 
aud  concise  Bkt?teli  of  tlic?  great  events  of  our  Indiiui  htsstorj^ 
without  embarmaaing  the  reader  with  epieoUea  or  niijior 
facta,  and  without  eutering  into  political  diacnssion  or  an}- 
other  apecics  of  controreraj.  I  am  asaured  that  such  a 
took,  if  properly  oxecutedj  is  much  waotcdj  not  only  by  the 
fltudents  at  Haileybury  and  Addiacombe,  and  by  young 
oilicor&  and  civil  aervants  of  the  Company  in  India,  but  also 
by  the  generality  of  readers,  who  may  not  find  time  for  the 
perusal  of  voluminous  works. 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject,  or  any  part  of  it, 
into  more  detail,  wiU  iiod  au  index  to  tlie  best  books  iu 
my  numerous  foot-iiotes,  and  in  the  notes  at  the  ends  of 
the  chapters.  Our  Anglo-Indian  literature  is  so  very  ei- 
tensive  that  I  could  not  attempt  anything  like  a  complete 
index ;  but  the  young  student  will  find  the  notes  useftd  in 
this  way,  and  to  the  more  experienced  reader  they  will 
show  mj  sourcea  of  inforniation,  and  serve  to  test  the 
acciu'acy  or  general  fidelity  with  which  I  have  followed  toy 
authorities. 

In  order  that  the  volume  might  be  compact,  and  fit  for 
the  portmanteau  of  the  traveUcr,  or  the  bullock- trunk  of  the 
young  Indian  ofbtter  (who  always  finds  it  difficult  to  carry 
Urge  books  about  with  hiin),  I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  use 
of  a  suiglc  superliuous  word.  It  is  for  ot bet's  to  decide 
whether  I  have  tiucceeded  in  this  endeavour. 

In  treating  of  recent  events  and  certain  yqtj  recent  bat- 
tlosj  which  have  been  made  the  siibjects  of  controrersy  and 
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violent  excitement,  I  have  studioiiuly  avoided  going  into  an y 
details.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  such  discussions,  nor 
are  all  the  facts  cleared  up. 

India  still  offers — ^and  long  may  it  offer ! — ^the  best,  the 
widest,  the  noblest  field  for  British  exertion ;  and  in  no 
other  service  than  in  that  of  the  Honourable  Company  hwi 
a  youth  or  young  man  so  fSsdr  a  chance  of  promotion.  "  In 
India,"  said  Sir  James  Hogg,  "  every  possible  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  to  public  servants  to  render  themselves 
fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  There  the 
fittest  man  is  always  selected  for  the  performance  of  any 
duty,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations.  In  India,  no 
interest  is  required  for  advancement ;  no  political  feeling 
can  interfere  with  the  progress  of  merit ;  and  thence  the 
high  character  of  our  civil  and  military  servants,  which  I 
refer  to  with  the  highest  pride."  * 

As  a  necessary  part  of  his  education,  and  as  one  of  the 
means  of  making  himself  competent  to  this  full  discharge 
of  his  duties,  every  young  civilian  or  cadet,  before  going  to 
the  East,  ought  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
at  least  the  main  facts  of  Anglo-Indian  History.  He  ought 
to  know  what  has  been  done  before  him  by  men  like  Clive, 
Warren  Hastings,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Hardinge,  and 
the  long  array  of  distinguished  men  who  have  gained,  or 
have  added  to,  their  illustration  and  glory  in  India. 

K  this  little  book  contribute  to  that  desirable  end,  if  it 
excite  a  glow  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm  by  the  recital  of 
past  deeds  and  heroic  actions^  and  encourage  young  men  to 
go  and  aspire  to  do  likewise,  its  chief  purpose  will  have 
been  gained. 

C.  M.  E. 

London,  October,  1851. 

*  Address  to  the  Gentlemen  Cadets  at  Addiscombe,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  L 


l^BiA  is  bouaded  by  the  lofty  HemaJaytt,  tha  river  Jjiduf ^ 
and  the  aea.  Its  len^U  from  Ca^kmir  ttj  Cape  Camann  ia 
about  1,900  Euglisli  imlea ;  and  its  breadth  from  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  the  mouutaijis  eastward  of  the  Bammputra  river 
m  coasidenibiy  more  than  1,500  Eu^Ush  miles*  It  is  tra- 
Teried  from  Vast  to  west  by  a  cliaui  of  moimtains'— the 
Tindyar— which  extends  iroau  the  23rd  to  thc^  25th  parallel 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  from  the  desert  N,W,  of  Uuzenit  to 
the  river  Ganges.  The  eoimtry  to  the  north  of  the  Vindya 
chain  id  now  called  Hindustan,  and  that  to  the  south  of  it, 
the  Deckiin,  Omemt  and  Bengal  are  regardt^d  by  the  ivativea 
-as  being  included  neither  in  Hindnatan  nor  the  Deckan  j 
they  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  but  each  resembles  the 
part  of  Hindustan  which  is  nearest  to  it.  The  superficial 
extent  of  all  India  is  estiinattjd  fit  1,287^483  square  miles.  Its 
population  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  at  140j500jOOO, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  at  one  period  of  the  old  un- 
eonquered  Hindu  empire  luueh  greater.  If  we  leave  Eussia^ 
Sweden  and  ^^orway,  out  of  the  account,  India  is  in  square 
miles  nearly  a  third  greater  than  Europe.* 

Aithough  some  of  its  rich  productions  had  found  their 
way  into  the  regions  of  the  west,  and  some  vague  and  half- 
fabulous  reports  of  the  vast  extent,  great  wealth  and  popu- 
louaness  of  the  country  had  reached  Europe  at  nmtdi  earlier 
periods^  very  little  was'  known  about  India,  until  Alexander 
the  Grreat  led  his  conquering  army  across  the  Punjaub  to 

*  *  The  History  of  India*  the  Hintlu  bqiI  Mahometan  Periods.'  By 
t^ie  Hon.  MountitUGrC  Elplim stone.  Major  Reanell,  Meniair  of  Map  of 
Hbidoatati. 
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the  banks  of  the  Hjdaspes  and  the  HTphasis.  Xo  country 
the  Macedonian*  had  hitherto  visited  was  so  popidous  and 
well  cultiyated,  or  so  abounding  in  Taluable  proauctions  of 
nature  and  art,  as  that  ed^  of  India  through  which  they 
marched.*  When  compelled  by  the  impatient  clamour  of  his 
troops  to  commence  his  return  towards  Persia,  Alexander 
built  or  collected  a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  he  descended 
the  rivers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  the  ocean,  seeing  in 
this  progress  &r  more  of  the  country  than  he  had  seen  on  his 
preceding  line  of  march.  He  had  with  him  a  few  Ghreek 
scholars  admirably  qualified  to  observe  and  describe  the 
country.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  the  army  and  the 
fleet  parted  company :  Alexander  proceeded  with  the  troops 
by  land,  and  Nearchus  took  charge  of  the  ships,  which  made 
£afr  the  Persian  Gkdf  nd  the  Ei^hrates.  After  these  bril- 
Hant  expeditionB  m  flood  of  ligkt  was  thrown  on  the  graitt 
oouniries  of  liie  Eeet  It  is  trae  thst  tiie  aocoimts  of  the 
Maeed0ni«Ds  azse  occaaionaily  eontradiotory  and  inaecurste; 
but  full  credit  may  he  ^en  to  the  Qretik  writers  when  tbejr 
describe  monaeiB  and  institatiom  which  are  still  foond  ix> 
exist  in  India^  or  which  are  receded  in  aaeient  Hindii 
books.  ''I("  says  Mr.  Slphmstcme,'' we  discard  tiieftbkB 
derived  &om  the  Qrecian  iirfth^>gy,  and  these  whidi  we 
contrary  to  ihe  eouxse  of  natare,  we  shall  find  more  Ttmtm 
to  admire  the  aocumey  of  tlwee  earir  antbon,  than  to  wen* 
der  at  ihe  mistakes  into  which  tiiey  &11,  in  a  country  so  new 
and  so  diflarent  from  iheir  own,  and  where  they  had  every- 
^ling  to  learn  by  means  of  interpreters,  generally  Idirough 
the  medium  of  more  languages  tsan  one.  Their  aceounts, 
as  filer  as  they  go,  of  the  maimers  and  haiats  of  the  pec^e, 
do  in  fiict  agree  with  our  own  aocurate  kno^dedge  idmost  as 
well  as  thoee  ci  most  modem  travellers  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  tiie  Azotic  Society  of  Calcutta."  t 

These  early  authors  noticed  the  strict  and  remarkaUe 
division  of  the  people  into  castes,  l^e  peculiar  life  led  by 
the  Bramins,  tli^  almost  incredible  feats  of  those  religious 
ascetics  now  called  fiddrs,  the  voluntaiy  self-immolation  of 
widows  by  fire  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  tl^  magni- 
ficence of  the  Indian  festhrals,  together  with  many  oflier 
particulars,  whidi  have  not  been  changed  by  numerous 
foreign  conquests,  or  infiision  of  alien  blood,  or  the  wearing 

*  Dr.  Robertson,  *  Historical  DiEqokition  conoennBg  Ancient  India: ^ 
f  History  of  India. 
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effects  of  twenty-two  centuriefi.  Most  of  the  arts  of  life 
axe  «t  present  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  those  Oreeks. 
The  two  ammal  harrests,  and  the  kinds  <^  grain  reaped  at 
«adi  of  tiiem,  aire  now  as  they  then  were:  sugar,  ootton, 
^ices,  and  perftunes,  were  abundantly  raoduoed  as  they  now 
aiie ;  and  the  mode  of  forming  the  fielos  into  small  beds  to 
It/ban  the  ink;aticm  has  uncbrgone  no  change.  The  bril- 
liaiicy  of  tl^  Lodian  dyes,  as  wdl  as  the  skill  of  the  people 
in.manu&etures  and  in  imitation  (^  foreign  objects,  struck 
&e  audi^itB  efen  as  they  ho^e  done  the  modems.  The  use 
^xfeoppar  vessels  f<nrall  purposes  was  as  general  as  it  is  now. 
The  dress  of  the  Indians  as  described  by  the  Greeks  is  pre- 
cisely that  composed  of  two  sheets  of  eottcm  doth,  which  is 
still  worn  by  the  people  df  Bengal,  and,  by  strict  Bramins,aU 
over  India.  Ear-rings  and  omamanted  slippers  were  also 
.vaed,  according  to  the  £Euihi(m  of  our  own  da^r.  Their^dothee 
-were  usually  white  eotton,  though  c^ben  mixed  with  bright 
ecdcmrs  and  flowexed  pattmis.  Frugal  in  most  other  things, 
Abj  were  rary  expensiye  in  their  pearsooal  attire,  the  higher 
^^bsses  wearing  g^d  and  jewels  in  profusion.  The  g^eat, 
when  th^  went  abroad,  had  umbreUas  carried  orer  them»  as 
now.  They  dyed  tix&r  boards  with  henna  and  indigo,  a 
Jwhitni  as  pieYident  as  eyar.  They  took  their  meals  sepa- 
irately,  aeeordiog  to  their  present  unsociable  practice ;  they 
-drank  little  fermented  liquor.  The  method  of  catching  and 
training  elephants,  with  all  its  ingenious  eantrivances,  was 
related  by  the  Greeks,  almost  as  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  account 
of  the  modem  practice  in  the  '  Asiatic  Besearches.' 

Buring  the  spl^adid  periods  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
until  the  last  dedine  of  theEmpire,^Bome,  and  her  more  j>ro«- 
perous  aaddviliied  provinces,  w^peyery&miliarwith  ihe  silks, 
brocades,  fine  muslins,  g^ns,  i^»ees,  asad  many  more  of  the  ma* 
nufactures  and  natural  productions  of  the  remote  East;  but^ 
judging  from  the  works  that  remain  to  us,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Bomans  added  very  much  to  our  knowledge  of  India. 
Ihiring  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  subversion  of  their 
entire  of  the  West,  the  India  trade  was  greatly  diminished, 
but  it  was  never  entirely  stopped  all  over  Europe.  People 
are  tenacious  of  articles  and  luxuries  to  which  they  have 
once  been  accustomed,  and  some  of  the  productions  of  India 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  services  of  religion,  and  con- 
tinued in  request  with  Christian  churches.  Even  in  our 
remote  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  poor  semi-barba- 
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rous  Saxon  period,  the  venerable  Bede  had  collected  in  his 
bleak  northern  monastery  at  Jarrow,  some  of  the  spices  and 
scented  woods  of  the  East.  At  the  dawn  of  our  civilization, 
under  Al^d  the  Great,  English  missionaries  are  said  to  have 
found  their  way  to  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

But  the  great  emporium  of  Eastern  trade  was  Constan- 
tinople, until  the  eleventh  century,  when  Amalfi,  Venice, 
and  other  enterprising;  Italian  republics,  struck  in  for  their 
share,  and  commenced  a  system,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
century  or  two,  gave  them  nearly  the  whole  of  that  com- 
merce in  Europe.  Some  of  the  goods  were  conveyed  over- 
land by  caravans  from  India  to  Persia  and  Asia  Minor ; 
others  were  brought  by  Arab  navigators  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  Bed  Sea.  The  ad- 
venturous Italians  purchased  them  mostly  in  the  seaports  of 
EgyplJ'br  Syria,  and  conveying  them  thence,  in  their  ships, 
across  the  Mediterranean,  they  distributed  them  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.  But  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  a  few  Italian  traders  found  their  w^  to  India. 
It  is  to  a  y  enetian  trader — ^the  great  traveller  M^arco  Polo — 
that  the  nations  of  the  West  were  indebted  for  much  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the  regions  which  lie  between 
the  Hemalaya  mountains,  the  Indus,  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  for  the  first  information,  of  any  substance,  that  we  ever 
obtained  about  China,  and  many  regions  and  islands  neigh- 
bouring on  the  Celestial  empire,  or  on  India.* 

The  discovery  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  the  year  1498,  of 
the  way  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  ahnost 
immediately  the  cause  of  a  great  commercial  revolution.  It 
turned  the  trade  of  Hindustan  and  the  Deckan  into  a  new 
channel,  depriving  the  Yenetians,  the  Genoese,  and  other 
states  or  peoples,  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from 
it,  so  long  as  it  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Persian  Gulf^  the 
Bed  Sea,  across  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  or  across  Egypt  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  thence  by  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  European  shores.  It  placed  all  the  valuable  part  of  that 
great  commerce  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers 

*  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  limits  and  plan  of  this  work  to  da  more 
than  glance  at  India  in  her  ancient  or  remote  times.  Those  who  would 
pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  (and  it  is  very  interesting)  may  be  referred 
to  Arrian  and  the  other  Greek  writers,  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  History  of 
India,  Major  RenneU's  learned  works,  Dr.  Robertson's  ingenious  Dis- 
quisition, Dean  Vincent's  Periplns,  and  to  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  and  the  journals  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
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and  conquerors,  ^vho.  by  their  posseasion  cif  ^fitlaera,  neH^un-d 
the  trade  oi'  the  Indiiin  Archipelago,  ancl  l>y  their  tfeLtlrnients 
at  QoHj  Diu,  and  other  porta  of  Malabnr,  wjauopoliwHl  th<% 
commerce  with  Europe  during  tl i f^  sixteet  j I h  rrti I ury .  •  Fn>m 
the  day  the  Portu^iese  eetablished  this  mouoiKdy,  the 
Italians  began  to  decHne  rapidly  in  weidtb  HJid  pi-uKm^rjtv  ; 
and  as  it  was  with  the  Portuguesie  and  ItaliatiH,  no  vi  ill  it  h& 
with  every  people  that  gains  or  bees  the  control  over  the 
trade  of  the  golden  East* 

At  the  dose  of  the  ststeenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  cent  ury,  the  English  j  Dutch,  and  irench,  goitig 
round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  itope,  began  to  apiwar  upuQ  tbo 
Indian  field,  and  the  Portuguese  lost  their  influence  aliocMi 
as  rapidly  as  they  bad  Required  it, 

Thomas  CaTendish— one  of  the  boldest  cii^umuavigatom 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days— returned,  in  15SH,  from  a  t%*o 
years*  voyage,  during  ubicb  be  had  explored  and  visited  the 
isles  of  Slolueea,  He  bad  been  well  treated  by  the  people, 
and  affirmed  that  they  would  trade  aa  freely  witls  the  English 
m  with  the  Portugruese.  Cavendish  and  "  divers  merelumts** 
applied  for  permission  to  send  a  small  equadron  to  Indis^ 
but  it  appears  that  goverument  did  not  attend  to  the  appU* 
cation- 

The  fiTBt  English  expedition  destined  for  India  was  rather 
warlike  and  buccaneering,  than  commercial,  for  it  was  des- 
tined  to  cruise  agamst  the  Portuguese :  it  was  fitted  out  m 
1501,  under  the  comjuand  of  a  Captain  Baymoad ;  but  sick- 
ness, shipwreck,  and  other  disastertji,  attended  the  three  shipg,, 
Itaymond  was  lost  without  seeing  liulia,  and  Lancaster,  hia 
seeond  in  com  maud,  returned  home  a  ruined  man. 

The  capture,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  Hre  Portuguese  car^ 
racks  laden  with  the  products  of  India — the  entequ'ise  of 
some  members  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Company,  who  eon- 
Teyed  their  European  mercnandtse  to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad, 
and  thence  bv  the  Persian  G-ulf  to  Goa,  and  afterwards 
visited  Agra/  Lahore,  Bengal,  Pegu,  and  Malaeca — the 
account  giv^en  by  one  Stevens,  who  had  been  in  ludia  with 
the  Portuguese,  and  aceumulatlng  intelligence  through  other 
channeLi,  all  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  excite  me  ut^  and  to 
increase  the  desire  for  a  more  intimate  aequaijitaiice  with, 

*  For  detail,  read  Faria  y  Sonsn,  *  Portuguese  Asia,  History  of  the 
ConquK&t  of  India  i   translated  by  Captain  J>  Steveuj/     3  "voia*  StO, 
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and  amore  immediate psrtidpation  in,  tbe  richeaof  theEnt-, 
But  it  was  not  until  the  l5utoh,  in  15d5,  had  despatdied 
four  slups  to  trade  with  India,  that  the  jealoDiy  a»d  amtntion 
of  the  English  were  effectoallj  roused. 

At  length,  in  15d9,  a  oompmj  was  formed  in  London ;  a 
&nd  was  raised  by  subscriptions  of  indiridaals,  amountinr 
to  £80,133.  6s.  si.,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  deputed 
to  manage  it.  Such  was  the  humble  origin  of  our  great 
East-IniHa  Company.  To  further  the  wishes  of  the  con*- 
ihittee,  Sir  John  Mildenhall  was  sent  by  Constantinople 
oYerhmd,  on  an  embas^  to  iHie  Oreat  M<^gul;  but  iam 
mission  was  rendered  of  no  efibet  hj  ihe  intrigues  of  tiw 
Portuguese.  On  the  81«t  of  December,  1600,  a  Boyal 
Charter  of  Priyileges  was  giren  to  the  infant  Company,  oon^ 
ditionally,  for  fifteen  years.     On  the  2ttd  of  May-,  1601,  a 

rkdron  sailed  fi*om  Toibay ;  it  consisted  of  nye  ships, 
ed  under  the  command  of  James  Lancaster,  ihe  surrivor 
of  the  imfortnnate  expedition  of  1591.  Lancaster  was  fin^ 
nished  with  letters  from  Queen  Iflizabeth  to  varioiis  eaateim 
sovereigns,  who  could  scarcely  have  known  of  her  majesUr's' 
existence.  The  first  place  in  India  that  Lancaster  and  his 
crews  visited  was  Acheen,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  where 
they  met  with  a  fevourable  reception.  In  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  they  captured  a  large  Portuguese  vessel,  having  on 
board  calicoes  and  spices  enoueh  to  lade  all  their  ships. 
Thus  suddenly  and  easily  enriched,  theybore  away  for  Bantam, 
in  the  island  of  Java,  and  left  some  agents  there — ihe  v«y 
first  rudiments  of  the  Company's  factories ;  and  from  Ban- 
tam they  made  for  England,  which  they  reached  in  sa£9ty, 
in  September,  1603. 

Between  this  date  and  1612,  i^e  Company  made  eight 
voyages  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  reaUzing  immense 
profits  thereby.  Attempts  were  made  in  England  to  infringe 
the  Company's  rights,  but  th^  were  not  successful.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  1612,  a  firman  or  decree  of  the  Mogul 
dmperor  was  received,  confirming  certain  privileges  of  ihe 
English  in  the  islands,  and  authorizing  their  first  establish* 
ment  on  the  continent  of  India.* 

Pew  great  things  have  had*  a  smaller  beginning  than  that 
stupendous  anomaly,  the  British  Empire  in  Indm.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1612,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  that 

*  Mill,  *  Hist,  of  British  India.*     Harris,  *  Collection  of  Voyages.' 
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tli6  agents  of  the  Companj-  timidly  estaiUiriied  tiieir  first 
lit^  facstory  at  Sunit  By  degrees,  otiier  petty  settlem^ita 
were  fi»mea  aloBg  the  western  nde  of  the  peninnilA,  Sunt 
oesitiniimg  to  have  the  control  over  iheaai  ali,  till  the  cession 
of  Bombfnr  to  ^le  Gon^anj,  by  Charles  11^  in  1606.  At 
this  perioa  ihe  nominal  soirareigns  and  masters  of  the  whole 
of  jbidia^  and  the  real  masters  Sod  tyrants  of  a  good  put  of 
it^  w^*e  the  Mahometanized  Mogul  Tartan,  a  people  widdy 
dilex!ent  in  origin,  mannfflti,  laws,  and  religion,  firom  the 
Hindus,  the  aboiigiiml  or  yery  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
cpnntry. 

At  the  beginnix^  of  ihe  tenth  century  of  our  »ra,  or 
^bont  seventy  years  before  the  conquest  of  ]&igland  by  the 
I^Tonnans,  Sullen  Hahmoud  of  GMuisni,  who  is  uniyersally 
rfigairded  as  the  first  Mahometan  conqnaror  of  Hindustan, 
aeqiured  by  the  sword,  and  by  many  battles  and  massacres, 
neiffly  the  whole  of  ihe  country  from  ihe  Indus  to  the 
QtmgefL  The  dynasty  of  Ghuzni  was  subverted,  in  less 
than  two  hundred  years,  by  new  Mahometan  conquerors 
£:(»n  Gaur,  in  Khosftsan,  who,  thou^  at  first  defeated  by 
some  of  the  Hindu  ra|ahs  th^i  staiying  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence and  ancient  religion  of  their  race,  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces,  took  Delhi,  and  nuuie  it  the 
seat  and  centre  of  the  govemment.  In  1206,  assassination 
put  mi  end  to  1^  new  dynasty,  and  the  dominions  were 
split  into  factions*  Here  a  Hindu  raiah  raised  his  head, 
tnore  an  unknown  adventurer  established  a  precarious  sway, 
and  ih&ce  a  Gaurian  or  a  Mussulman,  of  some  other  tribe, 
gave  the  law  and  collected  the  taxes.  In  1289,  the  partial 
qominion  of  India  passed  into  the  ha^ds  of  the  fierce 
Afghans,  who  subdued  the  Ec^poots,  a  portion  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Hindu  race  who  had  hitherto  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence. But  in  India,  no  dynasty  (constantly  resident  in 
the  country)  long  preserved  the  qualities  whicn  had  made 
them  conquerors;  the  Afghan  princes  became  weak  and 
degenerate ;  many  of  the  Hindu  rajahs  in  the  Deckan,  and 
in  Bengal  recovered  their  independwice ;  and  then,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fourteentii  century,  Timour  the  Mogul 
Tartar,  commonly  called  by  our  writers  Tamerlane,  over- 
taaned  tl^  Afghan  dynasi?yr  altogether.  As  Timour  did  not 
r^nain  in  the  scene  of  his  victories  and  dreadful  devasta- 
tions, the  country  became  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
ind^^Dident  states,   some  Mahometan  and  some  Hindu. 
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But  in  1526,  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timour,  and  a  trulj 
great  prince,  swept  awaj  by  a  new  invasion  these  petty 
principalities  and  powers,  and  extended  one  compact  do- 
minion as  far  as  the  Gmges,  and  quietly  re-erected  the 
Mogul  throne  in  Delhi.  The  second  prince  in  succession 
from  Baber,  the  great  Akbar,  who  be^in  to  reign  in  1556, 
set  the  Mogul  dominions  upon  a  firm  basis,  chiefly  by  con- 
sulting the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Hindus,  who,  count- 
ing the  whole  of  the  extensive  country,  were  a  hundred-fold 
more  numerous  than  their  conquerors.  Under  this  reign 
India  enjoyed  more  internal  tranquillity,  more  prosperity  and 
civilization,  than  she  had  ever  known  before.  The  great 
Akbar  had  been  dead  only  seven  years,  when  the  English 
timidly  made  their  first  settlement  atSurat.  After  his  decease, 
his  dynasty  was  weakened  by  feuds,  insurrections,  disputed 
successions,  and  frequent  civil  wars.  Sons  plotted  against 
their  fathers,  brothers  against  brothers,  cousins  against 
cousins,  and  viziers  and  great  khans  against  their  sovereigns ; 
and  all  these  plots,  insurrections,  and  wars,  were  attended 
by  foul  assassinations,  wholesale  massacres,  and  an  amount 
of  treachery  and  crime,  revolting  to  the  imagination. 

As  the  Portuguese  continued  to  intrigue  against  the 
English,  and  very  often  succeeded  in  thwarting  them,  the 
English  seem  to  have  made  no  scruple  of  attacking  their 
ships  wherever  they  could  find  them ;  and  thus,  even  when 
there  was  peace  between  the  two  mother  countries  in 
Europe,  there  was  seldom  peace  or  truce  between  these  rivals 
in  India.  As  the  English  were  generally  victorious  in  these 
naval  actions,  their  reputaticm  was  raised  in  the  country, 
and  native  princes,  who  had  wars  or  quarrels  on  hand, 
began  to  court  their  friendship  and  alliance.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  infant  Company,  King  James,  in  1614, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Delhi,  to  settle  their  commerce  and  cul- 
tivate a  friendly  connection.  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  the  ambassa- 
dor selected,  was  an  observing  and  clever  man.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1615,  he  arrived  at  Surat,  and  landed  there  with  no  small 
pomp,  having  in  his  train  eighty  men-at-arms.  Travelling 
across  the  country,  he  reached  Ajmere,  where  the  court  was  re- 
siding, on  the  23rd  of  December.  The  Mogul  emperor  received 
him  with  unusual  honours ;  but  Sir  Thomas  soon  found  that 
his  diplomacy  was  thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of  Portuguese 
missionaries,  and  by  the  suspicion,  or  the  excessive  caution^ 
of  the  emperor's  favourite  son  and  ministers.     Some  former 
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territorial  grants,  and  a  few  new  privileges,  worth  very  little, 
were,  however,  confirmed  or  granted  to  him.  Jehanghire, 
who  then  occupied  the  Delhi  musnud,  had  dethron^  his 
&ther  in  1605 ;  he  was  grandson  to  the  great  Akbar,  but 
he  had  few  of  the  eminent  qualities  of  that  prince,  and 
although  therie  remained  an  outward  show  of  magnificence 
and  power,  the  empire  was  much  distracted,  and  was  evi- 
dently declining  unoer  his  sway.  The  country  of  the  Eaj- 
poots,  the  greater  part  of  the  Deckan,  Bengal,  and  many 
other  parts,  were  either  independent,  or  in  ahnost  constant 
insurrection.  Matters  grew  rapidly  worse  under  the  rule  of 
his  grandson  and  successor.  Shah  J  ehan,  who  reigned  from 
1627  to  1658. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  more  on  a  par  with  us  at  sea,  were 
quite  as  jealous  as  ,the  Portuguese ;  and  when  the  English 
attempted  to  secure  a  share  of  the  lucrative  trade  carried 
on  with  the  Spice  Islands,  the  detestable  massacre  of 
Amboyna  was  the  immediate  consequence.  In  that  island, 
the  largest  in  the  Molucca  group,  and  the  richest  in  cloves, 
the  Dutch  had  a  strong  castle,  garrisoned  by  200  men, 
while  the  English,  only  eighteen  in  number,  occupied  a 
defenceless  house  in  the  town,  being  secured,  as  th^  con- 
ceived,  by  agreements  and  treaties  with  the  Dutch.  Yet  the 
Dutch  chose  to  suspect  that  these  few  Englishmen  intended 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  castle ;  and  thereupon,  inviting 
them,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  governor 
in  the  castle,  they  there  seized  them,  put  them  to  rack  and 
torture,  and  in  the  end  cut  off  the  heads  of  ten  of  the  num- 
ber. One  Portuguese  and  nine  natives  of  Japan  were  put 
to  death  at  the  same  time,  as  accomplices  with  the  English, 
solemnly  protesting  in  dying  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
imputed  plot. 

From  the  date  of  the  Amboyna  tragedy  (in  1622),  the 
English  abandoned  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  to  their 
Dutch  rivals,  and  for  some  time  their  trade  on  the  Indian 
continent  seemed  to  languish ;  the  Company  becoming  em- 
barrassed and  in  great  distress.  Yet,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Boughton,  a  surgeon,  in  great  favour  with 
Shah  Jehan,  they  were  authorized  to  make  a  new  settlement 
,at  Hooghly ;  and  the  ground  on  which  Madras,  or  Port  St, 
George,  now  stands,  had  been  obtained  from  a  native  prince. 
On  that  ground,  Mr.  Prancis  Day  at  once  erected  a  fortress, 
which  was  gradually  surrounded  by  a  thriving  and  still  in- 
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ciiMiwng  town,  to  wfakdi  the  nati^n^  flocked  m  to  ibe  beefc 
pboe  £nr  pursuing  tmde,  and  putting  in  Beooritj  tiie  weehli 
tfaey  denred  from  it — wfiilth  wluch  had  &m  aifegasrdB  in 
tlie  teontoriet  of  their  own  piinoee  and  chiefs. 

Buiing  the  gxeat  csril  war  hetwteen  Chariea  L  and  tiie 
Ftehamcmt,  nearij  all  finei^  trade  vaa  anaponded,  and  tfa» . 
Eaat  India  Oompax^  sank  into  ocnipawiife  inaignifteanoe ; 
bat  at  the  dose  of  iktA  ^sastnaa  period,  OHver  Ciomw«lI 
re-oonfirmed  the  pziYilegQB  of  iae  Company,  and  gsvse 
enooQxageBient  to  its  trade.  Shoi^afbertliereatoKatiottcC 
maoKtdryy  Charles  IL  sranted  the  Company  a  new  diavter, 
dated  April,  1661,  in  mioh  not  (oij  wen  all  the  old  pnvi- 
leges  confirmed,  but  new  and  important  ones  added  to  tiiem. 

The  Company  were  vested  with  a  right  of  ezeroising  fidl 
civil  jurisdiction  and  military  anthoitty,  and  wkh  the  power- 
of  making  wu*  md  of  ameluding  peace  with  the  "Tnfldefai 
of  India."  In  1668,  Charles  IL  made  over  to  the  Compai^ 
the  iriand  of  Bombay,  i^iieh  he  had  received  from  Bortagal 
as  part  dower  of  his  queen,  Cathesnie  of  Bragaaaa;  imd 
soon  after  he  made  a  similar  grant  of  that  convement  mid- 
way resting-place,  tiie  island  of  St.  Helena.  In  1687, 1^ 
Con^any,  enticed  l^the  drfemible  nature  of  the  island,  and  • 
its  magnificent  and  convenient  ports,  transftned  from  Surat 
to  Bombay  the  preaidency  over  aH  their  settlementB ;  aad 
^Rom  that  moment  the  town  began  to  qusead  and  increase 
YEaty  rapidfy.* 

Our  trade  was  now  carried  on  with  a  great  part  of  the 
Vidian  empire,  throurh  establjahmenta  both  on  the  eastecn 
and  western  coasts ;  but  it  was  liaUe  to  interruptions,  and 
qur  forts  and  fiictoBes  were  mA  unfreqnBently  mauled  by 
lutive  pow^^  urged  OFn,  in  most  cases,  t)y  the  Portugneae, 
or  by  the  Dutch.  The  mad  wars  of  the  natives  among 
themselves,  the  daily  increaaing  weakness  of  tiie  enmie — 
which  was  an  empire  in  dissalution — encouraged  the  iSiglish 
to  alrandon  the  merely  defensive  and  act  an  the  offisnsive. 
JxL  16B6,  a  Captain  Nicholson,  with  ten  armed  vessels  and 
mx.  companies  of  sddiers,  was  sent  to  the  Gaines  to  levy  war 
against  the  G-reat  Mogul,  the  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  and 
ihe  nabob  of  Bengal  This  force,  the  first  employed  in  the 
intent  of  establislmig  political  and  military  power,  was  di- 
minutive indeed ;  but  the  unwariike  habits  and  undisciplined 

*  Brace,  *  Annals  of  the  Eait-India  Company.' 
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condition  of  the  nath^ea  were  t&ken  into  aeooimt  •  The  objeefc 

of  the  e^rpedition  whb  to  seiKo  upon  Cluttagong;  butKuJual- 
SOB,  who  ouglit  to  have  tnken  that  pkce  by  a  m>vp  d^  mmit^ 
managed  matters  so  kmelv,  that  he  waa  beaten  oiF  by  it»  fiima* 
The  iiubob  of  Bengal  tWn  fell  upon  a«d  pluniea^^d  the 
English  factories  at  Patna  and  Cossimbuzar,  Tht^  Company 
then  sent  out  a  very  large  ship  and  a  ingnte,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Captain  Heath,  who  was  neither  more  ukilful  nor 
more  fortunate  than  Nicholson  had  beeB.  Instead  of  takinfi; 
Chittagon^^  the  English  were  obliged  to  fiy  from  their  set- 
tlement at  Hooghly,  and  to  abandon  aD  they  had  in  Bengal, 
— losses  too  great  to  he  compensated  by  their  having  re- 
ducod  one  or  two  forts,  and  burned  forty  ships  and  barges 
belonging  to  the  Great  MoguL  That  irritated  sovereign 
now  vowed  that  ho  would  expol  them  Irom  liii  dominions* 
Our  factory  at  8urat  was  seized,  and  the  island  of  Bomhajr 
was  siu^rouuded  hy  a  hostile  fleet.  The  factory  at  Masuh- 
patam  was  taken  possession  of,  as  was  aiso  the  fiictorr  at 
visigapatam,  where  the  Company^s  agent  and  several  of 
Ifheir  servants  irere  barbarously  |)ut  to  death.  But  the  Mogul 
treasuiy  soon  felt  the  want  ot  the  copious  streams  which 
flowed  into  it  through  the  English  factories  ;  and  th^  prinoe 
and  hia  ministers,  flattered  hy  their  recent  ^ilure^  into  the 
belief  that  the  Company  would  never  he  strong  enough  to 
be  very  dangerous,  soon  made  a  return  to  their  old  friendly 
feeling,  and  listeued  to  negotiations  w^hich  were  proposed  in 
a  most  humble  tone.f 

In  a  yery  short  time  the  English  obtained  orders  for  the 
restoration  of  Surat,  and  nearly  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
them  *  B  lit  durin  g  the  se  premature  contests  with  th  o  natives, 
the  most  able  and  powerful  of  our  Eitropean  enemies  had 
got  a  footing  in  India  ;  the  French  had  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  Pondicherr}--,  and  were  now  employing  themselves 
in  fortift'ing  that  place,  and  in  establishing  a  close  connection 
mth'such  of  the  native  princes  as  were  most  unfriendly  to 
the  English.  These  proceedings  of  the  Prench  quickened 
the  desire  of  obtaining  an  extension  of  territory  and  a  real 
dominioTi,  by  treaty,  by  purchase,  or  by  force  of  arme,  hat  to 
be,  at  all  events,  independent  of  Great  Mogul,  rajahs,  and 
all  other  powers.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  one  of  the  greatest 
anthorities  in  Indian  affairs,  *^  that,  from  the  day  on  which 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Sketch  of  the  Political  HiBtory  of  India/ 
t  C*  Mac  FiirlaQe,  '  Our  Indian  Empire/     MOl, '  Hist.  Brit.  lad/ 
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the  Company's  troops  inarched  one  mile  from  their  factories, 
the  increase  of  their  territories  and  their  armies  became  a 
principle  of  self-preservation ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  one 
of  these  numeroiis  contests  in  which  they  were  involved  by 
the  jealousy,  avarice,  or  ambition  of  their  neighbours,  or  the 
rapacity  or  ambition  of  their  own  servants,  they  were  forced 
to  adopt  measures  for  improving  their  strength,  which  soon 
appeared  to  be  the  only  mode  by  which  they  could  avert  tho 
occurrence  of  similar  danger.'  *  *  As  early  as  1689,  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  London  broadly  laid  down  the  principle  that 
independence  was  to  be  estabbshed,  and  dominion  acquired 
— "  that  we  must  make  us  a  nation  in  India."  And  just  at 
this  time  Tegnapatam,  a  town  and  port  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Pondicherry,  was  obtained  by  purchase.  The  servants  of 
the  Company  forthwith  erected  walls  and  bidwarks,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Fort  St.  David.  About 
nine  years  after  the  purcnase  of  Tegnapatam,  they  made 
much  more  important  acquisitions.  Aurengzebe,  the  reigning 
Mogul,  had  appointed  his  son,  Azim  Ooshaun,  to  be  viceroy 
of  Bengal,  and  this  Azim  aspired  to  dethrone  his  father,  as 
Aurengzebe  had  dethroned  his.  To  carry  out  his  schemes, 
the  prince  needed  money ;  and  for  a  large  sum  he  sold  to 
the  Company  the  zemindarships  of  Chutanutty,  Govind- 
pore,  and  Csdcutta.  In  1707,  about  nine  years  after  this 
purchase,  when  Fort  William  was  finished,  and  a  town  had 
risen  under  its  protection,  the  Company  made  Calcutta 
the  seat  of  a  presidency,  and  the  place  gradually  began 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital  to  the  British  empire  in 
the  East. 

In  the  mean  while,  many  merchants  and  traders  at  home 
had  become  jealous  of  the  strict  monopoly  of  the  chartered 
Company,  and  various  attempts  were  made  by  men,  called 
"  interlopers,"  to  carry  on  a  private  trade  with  India.  The 
Court  of  Directors  ordered  their  officers  in  India  to  seize 
these  interlopers,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  try  them  as 
pirates.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  1693,  adopted  the 
resolution  that  Farliament  should  interfere,  and  determine 
whatever  regulations  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
Indian  trade.  Nevertheless,  a  new  charter  was  that  year 
granted  by  Queen  Mary,  in  the  absence  of  her  husliand, 
"William  III.,  and  the  interlopers  were  subjected  to  the 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  «  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India.' 
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aome  treatment  as  formerly.  The  Houee  of  Commons  thca 
reaolved  '*  Thut  it  was  the  right  of  all  Engliehmen  to  trade 
to  the  East  Iiitlies,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  imlef<«  pro- 
hibited by  Act  of  Farliam en t:  ^  W  il I i nm  I II .  deferred  to  t h  f A 
deciabiJ,  whiiih  had  been  bronght  about  by  a  temporary 
nniou  of  oppoBito  factious.  The  old  Company  had  bribed 
tbe  king* a  ministera  and  various  members  of  the  ilouisse  of 
CominouB.  The  interlopera  now  reported  to  tbe  same  prae- 
tices,  not  aiming  at  a  free  trade,  but  at  a  strict  monopoly  of  it 
to  their  own  sole  advantage  :  and  in  1G98,  they  wen?  eiiabled 
to  bring  the  Company' a  rojral  ehari^er  under  the  cognizance 
of  parliantentj  and  to  get  it  set  aside  for  oim  in  their  own 
ifevour.  The  charter  wati  in  fact  laiocked  down  to  the  highent 
bidder ;  and,  in  coneideration  of  an  advance  to  the  atate  of 
^2,000,000  aterhijg,  at  eight  per  cent.,  these  interlopera 
obtained,  not  by  royal  charter,  but  by  parliamentary  hill, 
the  exclusive  right  of  trade  witii  the  East  tudiet^,  iu  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  other  Company.  The  old  or  London 
Company  J  however,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  charter 
in  the  Ibllowing  session,  and  the  nation  had  tlius  two  East- 
India  Companies  instead  of  one — ^the  old  by  ehai'tcr  and 
royal  prerogative,  the  new  by  bill  and  authority  of  pai4 la- 
ment, ''I^otbing,'*  says  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm,  '^  coiild  be 
more  violeut  than  the  contests  of  the  Companies  during  the 
short  period  that  they  coutinued  separate.  The  great  elfbrts 
of  both  were  dii-ected  to  the  object  of  gaining  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  at  the  general  election  of  the  year 
1700,  each  was  detected  in  bribery  and  corruption.  The 
old  Company  corrupted  membei'^  and  purchased  votes ;  the 
new  Company  purchased  seata.  Thus  the  one  bribed  the 
representatives,  the  other  the  constituents.  But,  tired  out 
at  length  with  a  struggle  w^hich  thjcatened  ruin  to  both, 
they  united  their  stock  under  the  charter  granted  to  the  old 
Company,  and  b(iariug  date  the  5th  September,  1698,  and 
Assumed  that  name  under  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
incon)ora<fed— "  The  IJjifiTED  East-Ikdia  Comi'a^^ty.*' 

It  however  required  some  time  to  remove  their  rooted  ani- 
mosities, and  establish  a  feeling  of  common  interest.  But  at 
length,  in  the  j^ear  1708,  a  new  and  more  favourable  hill  was 
obtained  from  parliament,  and  their  privileges  were  both 
extended  and  consolidated,  in  return  for  a  fresh  loan  to 
government.  Had  the  two  Companies  been  allowed  to 
remain  separate  and  hostile,  the  most  ruinoui  consequences 
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would  lurre  ensoed :  by  their  union,  whfle  eommeree 
improTed  in  England,  the  tuiwtiucturee  of  an  empire  m 
India  began  to  w  slowly  but  suidy  laid.* 

«  Anbor,  « Riie  Mid  Piogms  of  Biitirii  F6«rcr  ia  IiiiU.'  Braat, 
<  AmbmIb  of  tlM  Bast-India  GomiMnj.'  Sir  John  Malcola,  *  Sketch 
of  the  PoUtieal  IHist  of  Indku'  MiU,  <  HUt.  of  Britiah  IndU.'  Fkria 
y  Sousa,  *  Portuguese  Ana.' 


Some  dtrious  infimnatkni  about  Ae  early  Bvropeaa  letttMMafei  wfli 
also  he  fowd  la  Mifei,  <  Istoria  Indfaa,'  folbk.  Flonaae,  ^.D.  1688, 
aadi&MMpheraoD,   <  Hist,  of  the  European  CoamcBoe  with  ladia.' 
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This  Great  Mogul  Aurengzebe  died  the  yesr  before  I3ie 
Consolidating  BDl.  His  empire  had  been  imporerished  and 
'weakened  W  frequent  wan  inih  tbe  Malurattas,  in  the 
Dedtan,  in  GKdconda^  in  Bnapor,  and  otiier  parts  of  India. 
In  attempting  to  reform  the  s^rstem  of  finances,  he  had 
liirown  the  revenues  of  the  emp ve  in  confuidon,  and  at  ihe 
same  time  increased  the  expression  of  his  people.  He  had 
eompletelj  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Hinaus,  who  had 
been  fiuthfiil,  able,  and  derote^  servants  and  administrators 
to  l^e  great  Al^ar  and  to  others  of  his  TOedecessors.  He  was 
a  bigoted  Mussulman,  treating  the  Hindus  as  conquered 
iitfideh,  and  reviving  against  them  the  invidious  Zesia^  qr 
poll-tax,  which  had  been  abc^hed.  Besides  d^nding  tiiem 
by  this  special  tax,  he  whoUj  excluded  the  Hindus  from 
office ;  he  suppressed  their  £urs  and  festivals,  and  allowed 
their  temples  to  be  insulted,  and  at  limes  destroyed,  by  the 
fimaties  of  his  own  creed.  AH  this  had  raised  up  an  obsti* 
<  nate  spirit  of  resistance  md  an  implacable  hatred  on  the  part 
of  iiie  Hindus.*  His  death  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  fierce 
wars  among  his  fiimily  for  the  succession.  His  son  Prince 
Azim  was  prodaimed  in  Hindustan ;  his  son  Bahddur  Shah 
ai^umed  the  crown  oi  Cabul.  Bah&dur  marched  down  to 
Agra,  defeated  his  rival  in  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  Actth 
and  his  two  grown-np  sons  were  tolled,  and  his  youn|;est 
son,  an  infSmt,  was  taJten  prisoner.  This  was  scarcely  f)ne 
when  Prince  Cambakhsh  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
Seckan — ^but  only  to  be  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  near 
Hyderabad.  Though  thus  victorious,  the  Mogul  Bahidur 
Shah  was  so  weakened,  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
dishonourable  truce  -wiisb.  the  marauding  Mahrattas,  and  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  ike  Eajpoots.    While  looking 

*  Mountotuart  Elplunstoae,  *  Hiit.  of  India/ 
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at  least  for  tranquillity  within  his  diminished  states,  the 
Great  Mogul  found  himself  suddenly  invaded  by  the  fierce, 
fanatical  Seiks,  who  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lahore  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Delhi  itself  on 
the  other.*     Bah&dur  Shah  marched   against  these  new 
enemies,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  beyond  the  Sutlej ; 
but  he  could  not  repair  the  damage  they  liad  done,  and  he 
died  shortly  after  (in  rebruary,  1712).     Four  sons  con- 
tended for  his  throne.     2iehandar  Shah,  who  triumphed  over 
his  brothers,  was  dethroned  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
(after  he  had  put  to  death  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  he 
could  get  into  his  power)  by  his  nepnew  Farokhsir,  who  did 
not  occupy  the  throne  quite  seven  years,  and  who  witnessed 
the  renewal  of  the  Seik  devastations  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  Mahrattas.    He  was  violently  deposed,  and  succeeded 
by  a  very  young  prince  of  the  blood,  who  died  in  throe  months, 
and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  another  youth,  who  died 
in  a  still  shorter  period.    Mohammed  Shah  was  then  set 
up,  and  under  him  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  was  wasted  to 
a  shadow.     Serious  conflicts  had  taken  place  between  the 
Hindiis  and  Mahometans,  and — ^in  the  veiy  capital — ^between 
the  two  rival  Mussulman    sects,  the   Shias  and  Sunnis. 
The  Deckan  was  entirely  alienated  under  the  rule  of  the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk ;  the  Eohillas,  a  fieroe,  predatory  people,  of 
Afghan  race,  seized  on  the   northern  provinces,  and  (in 
1739)  the  Persians,  under  the  great  Nadur  Shah,  penetrated 
to  Delhi,  defeated  the  Mogul,  and  massacred  alike  Mahome- 
tans and  Hindus.     Nadir's  sole  object  in  invading  India,  was 
to  enrich  himself  by  its  plunder.    He  first  took  possession 
of  the  imperial  treasures  and  the  jewels  of  the  celebrated 
peacock-tMone — one  mass  of  inesmnable  gems.     He  then 
plundered  the  great  nobles,  the  inferior  ojficers,  and  the 
common  inhabitants,  employing  eveiy  species  of  cruelty  to 
extort  contributions.     Many  died  of  the  usage  they  received ; 
many  destroyed  themselves  to  avoid  the  disgrace  and  torture, 
Afber  a  residence  there  of  only  fifty-eight  days,  he  marched 
off  from  Delhi  with  a  treasure  in  coined  money  worth  eight 
or  nine  million  sterling ;  with  several  million  sterling  in  gold 
and  silver  plate,  furniture,  and  rich  stuffs  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  with  gems  and  jewels  too  numerous  to  be  counted,  t 

*  See,  for  details,   *  Hist,  of  the  Panjab,  and  of  the  Sect  and  Nation  of 
the  Sikhs/  2  vols.  8vo.    Lond.  1846. 
t  Elphinstone,  *  Hist,  of  India/    Jonas  Hanway's  Travels. 
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The  Mo^ul  Mohiimmed  SImiIi  Imd  esca]>ed  witli  life  and 
preserved  hia  liberty,  but  for  i\  hm^  time  ho  washtupified  hv 
\m  ealaniitiea,  and  renisiined  t^a  if  hi  a  ictharfry,  Tli€  ftTipiri* 
TFaa  fls  fiUl  of  ruin  and  desolation  as  the  capital;  the  iirmj 
Tras  destroyed,  the  trtsasurj^  ^iiipty,  the  source  uf  rcvemie 
all  hut  tmnUiiiated  j  the  Mabrattaij  still  threatened  on  tho 
aoutb,  and  the  Afghans^  on  the  nortli-west. 

It  Mas  in  this  period  of  rapid  dis^raembemient  and  diiso- 
Intion  that  the  Eugligh  laid  the  fuujidationa  of  their  empire. 
The  union  of  the  daaldiig  inter  est  a  of  the  two  Couipaniet, 
the  traiKiuillity  and  connuercial  prosperity  wliicK  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  brought  to  England  and  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  continued  to  raise  the  vidue  of  the  Brttiah  laetlle- 
ments  in  the  East,  and  to  encourage  the  Company  in  seeking 
an  externa  ion  of  dominion.  The  cireiim  stances  of  the  times 
in  India  were  all  in  their  favour.  Eren''  year  aome  branch 
was  lopped  oif  the  Mogtd  tree  j  some  adveutiirer  succeeded 
in  malting  an  independent  sovereign  state  out  of  a  smaller 
or  larger  portion  of  that  empire :  there  waa  a  constant 
destruction  and  a  constant  re-eonstrnctiou,  or  attempts  at 
it.  The  mass  of  the  population  had  now  a  much  stronger 
aversion  to  the  Mussulmans  than  to  the  European  Christians  j 
they  showed  a  marked  preference  for  our  ride  and  protec- 
tion, and  at  Surat,  Bomhay,  Fort  St.  David,  Cideutta,  and 
every  esttablishment  where  we  could  protect  ttiem,  they 
fiocked  to  trade  with  us  and  to  live  with  lis-  Even  many  of 
the  Sfusisulnmn^,  when  oppressed  at  home,  took  refuge  in  our 
settlements. 

The  Company  were  signally  indebted,  in  various  stages  of 
their  progreij^a,  to  humble  practitioners  in  medicine.  It  was 
iu  consequence  of  a  ciu^e  effected  on  the  favourite  daughter 
of  one  Mogid  emperor  that  they  had  first  been  allowed  a 
footing  in  Bengal ;  and  in  the  year  1715,  a  medical  man, 
named  Hamilton,  as  a  reward  for  curing,  at  Delhi,  thereigu- 
ing  emperoPj  of  a  dangerous  and  painful  disease,  obtained 
for  the  Company  a  grant  of  three  villages  near  Madras,  a 
peiTuisaion  to  purchase  thirty-seven  townships  in  Bengal,  and 
the  privilege  of  introducing  and  conveying  their  merchandiao 
from  Calcutta  through  Bengal  without  duty  or  search. 

But  the  French  East-India  Company,  who  had  made 
'Pondicherry  their  ati-oughold,  now  began  to  excito  the 
^ealouity  of  the  English  by  their  increaaing  trade  and  ext end- 
ing inftuence.    In  ITIi-i,  the  pacific  EngHsh  minister,  Sir 
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Sobert  Walpde,  was  driven  firom  the  helm^  and  the  war 
which  broke  out  rapidly  Bpread  to  Hindustan.  A  few  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  French  service  repaired  to  that  country^ 
in  the  hope  of  attacking  the  English  settlements  beiOTe  thsy 
should  be  prepared  for  defence.  Laboinrdonnais,  who  had 
risen  from  a  low  rank  in  the  French  navy  to  be  governor  of 
Mauritius  and  Boorbon,  suddenly  •ppeaced  off  Madras  with 
a  squadron,  and  with  8,600  men.  The  English  at  Madras 
did  not  exceed  300  men,  of  whom  about  200  were  soldierB. 
After  sustaining  a  bombardment  for  five  days,  Fort  St. 
Gheorge  capitulated,  Labourdonnais  pledging  himself  upmi 
his  honour  to  restore  Madras  to  the  English  Company  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  ransom.  On  entering  the  place  he  pro- 
tected the  persons,  houses,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  he  took  possession  of  the  magazines  and  warehouses  of 
the  Company.  M.  Dupleix,  who  had  previously  fcumed  in 
his  own  mind  a  system  of  universal  conquest,  and  who  had 
wished  for  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war,  considered  Labovr- 
donnsis  as  an  intruder  and  rival.  Now,  however,  he  insisted 
that  Labourdonnais  should  break  the  conditions  of  tiie 
treaty  of  capitulation,  and  keep  possession  of  Madras.  The 
brave  sailor  was  averse  to  a  proceeding  which  would  hacre 
been  a  breach  of  faith  and  honour.  Having  lost  two  of  his 
ships  in  a  storm,  he  repsured  to  Pondicherry  to  remonstrate 
with  the  governor.  After  many  quarrels,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Pondicherry  to  France,  to  answer  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Dimleix  and  his  party,  and  to  se^ 
some  patronage  in  the  French  cabinet  and  East-India 
Company  that  should  enable  him  to  return  with  credit  and 
power  to  India.  On  his  vo3rage  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
British  ship  of  war,  which  brought  him  to  England.  As  he  had 
behaved  like  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity,  he  was  received 
with  favour  and  dii^motion  by  all  ranks,  and  a  director  of  our 
East-India  Company  oAered  to  become  security  for  him  urith 
his  person  and  prcroerty.  But  the  British  Government  desired 
no  security  beyond  the  word  of  Labourdonnais,  and  permitted 
his  return  to  France.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if 
they  had  kept  him  in  England,  for,  upon  the  representations 
of  t^e  insidious  Dupleix,  he  was  arrested  without  process,  and 
thrown  into  the  Bastile,  where  he  pined  for  three  long  years.* 

The  nabob  of  Arcot,  our  ally,  s«it  an  army  to  dnve  the 
French  out  of  Madras ;  but  his  army  ran  away  firom  the 

*  Labourdonnais  died  abortly  after  hit  liberation  from  the  Bastile 
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quick  fire  of  tlie  Fr^ncli  j^mtis*  Duple ix  anniUlcd  Labciur- 
donnais's  treaty,  and  ordejt^d  Wm  ollic^m  at  Madnia  to  mho 
eveiy  article  of  property,  private  or  public,  native  or  Bug* 
Hflhj  except  clotbe&j  fui'iiiturc^  and  the  jewelii  aud  trinkcti  of 
the  women.  These  orders  were  GiecuU?d  \sithoiit  compimc* 
tion ;  and  the  English  governor  and  &orae  of  the  principal 
inliabit^nta  were  carried  priaoners  to  Pondicherrt^  and 
exlubited  there  in  a  kind  of  triumph*  Duplcix  neit  tiimad 
his  Mtention  to  Fort  St.  David^  and  indiiec^d  the  naboii  of 
Arcot  to  change  sidea  and  join  him  j  but  three  attempts 
agaiost  that  place  failed  completely ;  and  m  March,  1747, 
the  arrival  of  an  EiigUsh  sq\iadroin  under  Admiml  Griffin, 
inade  Bnpleii  treiuhle  for  Pond i cherry.  In  the  mouth  of 
January,  1748,  Major  Laurence,  an  officer  of  great  merit, 
arrived' at  Fort  St/Davidj  with  a  cotnmianion  to  cotumnad 
the  whole  of  the  Company's  forces  in  India  j  and  in  the 
month  of  August  following^  Admiral  Boscaweu  reached  the 
same  |iort  with  nine  shba  of  war,  and  joined  Admiral  GriiEn. 
Counting  some  ships  of  the  Company,  we  had  now  the  largest 
European  naval  fon'e  that  any  one  power  had  as  vet  possessed 
in  India.  The  land  troops  fcrought  fram  England  amounted 
to  1,400  men.  Pondichcrry  was  now  besieged,  hut  after 
thirty-one  tkye  of  open  trencheB,  the  siege  was  given  up. 

The  anarchy  prevailing  among  the  native  rulers  soon 
opened  a  way  to  easier  conquests.  ISahujee,  a  Hindu,  who 
in  the  rapid  revolutions  of  the  times  had  gained  and  lost  the 
throne  of  Tanjore,  repaired  to  Fort  St.  David,  and  bargained 
for  the  a.^8istan«6  of  the  English  in  a  war  against  his  brother, 
Pretaupa  Sing,  who  had  dethroned  him.  The  price,  as  fixed, 
■was  the  fort  and  comitry  of  Bevi  Cottah.  In  April,  1749, 
an  English  and  sepoy  force  maivhed  from  Fort  St,  BaHd 
Luto  Tanjore,  and  made  an  unauccessfid  attack  on  the  fortress 
of  Devi  Cottah,  A  new  expedition  wae  soon  fitted  out,  and^ 
after  some  hard  fighting  in  the  bi'eaeh,  a  truee  ^^■as  concluded^ 
the  reigning  king  of  Tanjorej  Pretaupa  8ing,  agreeing  to 
yield  to  the  English  the  town^  fort,  and  harbour,  together 
with  the  territory  adjoining  ;  and  the  English  on  their  part 
agreeing  not  merely  to  renounce  the  alliaiice  and  support 
of  Sahnjee^  for  whom^  and  with  whom,  they  entert^d  on  this 
war^  but  also  to  secure  his  person,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
giving  any  fiu'ther  molestation  to  hia  brother.  * 

•  Otme^  '  Hiitgry  of  the  MiMtary  Tnmaaotiona  of  the  BritiBh  Nitton  lo 
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At  the  siege  of  Devi  Cottah,  Bobert  CKve,  the  real 
founder  of  our  Indian  empire,  greatly  diBtinguished  him- 
self. He  had  attracted  some  attention  at  the  siege  of  Pon- 
dicherry  in  the  preceding  year.  He  had  entered  the  Com- 
pany's service  in  a  civil  capacity,  but  at  the  first  sound  of 
war,  he  had  thrown  down  the  writer's  pen  to  take  up  an 
ensign's  sword.  By  this  time  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and 
esteemed  by  the  whole  army  as  the  most  enterprising  and 
daring  of  their  officers.  He  was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  poor,  and  comparatively  Mendless,  and  fllitentte : 
his  chances  of  patronage,  advancement,  fiune,  and  fortune, 
all  lay  in  his  sword.* 

However  questionable  the  means  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, the  possession  of  Devi  Cottah  was  of  vast  importance 
to  the  Company :  it  was  advantageously  situated  by  the 
bank  of  the  Coleroon,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  the  channel 
of  the  Coleroon,  under  the  town,  was  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  the  largest  burthen,  and  this  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  all  along  that  coast  from  Masulipatam  to  Cape 
Comorin  there  was  no  port  that  could  receive  a  vessel  of 
300  tons :  moreover,  the  neighbouring  country  was  pleasant, 
rich,  and  fertile,  t 

But  M.  Dupleix  did  not  give  up  the  race  for  territory  or 
dominion.  He  was  engaging  in  transactions  of  the  hignest 
moment  in  the  Camatic,  where  other  rival  princes  were  con- 
tending with  each  other.  Taking  part  (for  good  considera- 
tions) with  Chunda  Saheb,  and  sending  400  French  and 
2,000  sepoys  to  the  field,  he  gained  a  great  victory.  Chunda 
Saheb' 8  rival  was  kOled  bjr  a  Kafre  soldier  in  the  service  of 
Prance.  Mohammed  Ah,  son  of  the  Mien  nabob,  fled  to 
Trichinopoly,  and  the  French  conquerors  marched  to  the 
capital  city  of  Arcot,  which  surrendered  on  the  first  sum- 
mons. Mohammed  Ali  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  offered  high  prices  for  their  military  aid. 
But  peace  between  France  and  England  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  the  English  were  occupied  at  the  time  in  taking 
repossession  of  Madras,  which  had  been  given  up  by  France 
in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Dupleix  sent  some 
of  his  people  with  Chunda  Saheb  to  plunder  the  rajah  of 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive ;  collected  firom  the 
family  papers,  communicated  by  the  Earl  of  Powis.' 

t  There  was  a  sand- bank  or  bar  near  the  mouth  of  the  river;  but  it 
was  calculated  that  this  could  be  easily  removed. 
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Tanjore,  who  had  given  up  Deyi  Cottah  to  iht*  Englii«li,  nnd 
that  prince  waa  compelled  to  ^ivo  to  the  French  tuu  la^ 
of  rupees^  and  eighty-one  vilhigea.* 

In  the  Dccktrn,  the  succeasion,  on  the  death  of  the  Xixam- 
ul-Mulkj  was  diaputed  between  hia  eon  ^nzir  Jung  ttnd  his 
grandaon  Muzufier  Jung ;  hut  the  senior  prince  prevailed 
€ver  the  junior,  took  ^MuKufler  Jung  prisouerj  and  now  kept 
Mm  in  irons,  carrying  him  in  his  train  wherever  he  went. 
INazir  Jung  and  Anwar-ud-Dien,  who  cUinjed  the  »orereignty 
of  the  Carnatic,  having  united  their  forces,  and  drawn  into 
their  service  nearly  all  the  troops  the  Great  >Iogul  had  on  fuot^ 
advanced  to  the  tarnatic  ikmtier  'nith  an  immenae  army^ 
including  30,000  Mahrattas  engaged  to  act  m  light  cavalry* 
At  the  approach  of  this  host,  Chunda  Saheb  and  iijs  Fn>nch 
allies  retreated  hastily  to  Poiidichorry.  Duplcix,  by  extras 
,  ordinary  exertiona,  increased  the  Freiicb  contingent  Uy  2^000 
men,  and  added  a  large  body  of  well-disciplined  sepoy b, 
together  with  a  well -starved  train  of  artillery.  Li  the  mcjui 
time,  the  English  had  managed  to  send  some  very  small 
detachments  to  THchinopoly  to  eustain  Mohammed  Ali, 
and  had  thrown  a  lew  companies  into  the  army  of  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore.  Major  Laurence  advanced  from  Fort  8t.  David, 
with  reinforcements ,  and  coUeeting  the  companies  in  Tan  j ore, 
he  was  enabled  to  join  tlic  army  of  K^azir  dung  with  about 
600  Enghahmen.  Eut  Laurence  had  with  dilficulty  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  civil  superiors  to  thia  active  co-operatioiv,  and 
he  was  for  some  time  disturbed  by  a  doubt  whether  he  should 
be  justified  in  flighting  the  French  ^^  ithont  orders  imm  the 
Bntish  government,  Hoj  however,  determined  to  imitate 
the  French  in  representing  the  English  as  mere  auxiliaries^ 
and  not  principala  in  the  war.  As  Laurence  advanced  with 
Naair  Jung's  host,  the  French  and  their  allien  strongly 
intrenched  themselves,  and  waited  the  attack  vdth  full  con- 
fidence of  success.  Their  position  was  so  excellent,  that 
Laurence  ad\ased  Nazir  Jung  against  an  attack ;  but  the 
Indian  said  it  did  not  become  the  son  of  the  Kizam-ul-Mullc 
to  retreat  betbre  such  an  enemy,  A  cannonade  wai^  there- 
fore begun,  and  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  a  closer 
attack.  At  this  crisis,  the  French  corps  was  completely 
disorganized  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  thirteen  commis- 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  '  Lrfe  of  Lord  Clive/  Col.  MEirk  Wilks,  '  Histo- 
rical Sketches  of  the  Sonth  of  India,*  &c.  Orme,  *  Militarv  Trun^iriLtioas 
of  the  Eritisli  Nation  in  Hindostan,'  and  hia    *  Historiciil  Fragmeiits,' 
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sicmed  officers,  who  were  enraged  at  not  having  shared  in 
the  boot}r  and  spoils  made  in  Tanjore.  Am  the  defection 
seemed  growing  general,  M.  d'Auteuil,  who  oommanded  for 
Dupleix,  deemed  it  expedient  to  quit  the  field  and  hasten 
hacK  to  Fondicherry.  Chunda  Saheb,  whose  own  troops 
began  to  desert,  saw  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  march 
after  D'AuteuiL  The  whole  excellent  position  was  soon 
abandoned  without  a  blow,  or  a  shot  fired  firom  it ;  and  for 
a  moment  the  triumph  of  the  allies  of  the  Enclish  seemed 
to  be  fullj  secured.  Nazir  Jung,  the  real  bead  of  thia 
confederacy,  had  little  ability,  and  still  less  ea/^g^,  and,  bj 
refusing  to  grant  to  his  English  allies  a  territory  near 
Madras,  which  had  been  promised  as  the  reward  of  their 
co-oparation,  he  provoked  Major  Laurence  to  r^um  to 
Eort  St.  David  with  his  600  m^.  Nor  had  Dui>leix  lost 
heart  by  his  most  unexpected  misfortunes :  l^  various  aiii 
he  packed  the  mutinous  French  officers,  and  put  a  new 
spirit  into  their  little  army,  and  he  opened  a  seoret  oorre* 
spondence  with  some  disaffected  chien,  the  leaders  of  the 
Fatan  troops,  in  the  army  of  his  enemy,  Nazir  Jung.  Theee 
Patans  were  unprincipled  and  ferocious  mercenaries.  Be- 
sponding  to  the  overtures  of  Di^leix,  the  Patau  chiefs 
engaged  to  perform  various  important  services,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  murder  their  present  employer,  Nazir  Juns. 
D'Auteuil  again  took  the  field,  and  one  of  his  officers,  with 
only  300  men,  was  allowed  to  penetrate  by  nig^t  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemies'  camp,  and  to  kill  upwards  of 
1,000  without  losing  more  than  two  or  three  of  his  own 
people.  Moreover,  another  small  body  of  French  troops 
sailed  tor  Masulipatam,  attacked  it  by  surprise  in  the  night, 
and  carried  it  with  a  trifling  loss ;  and  another  detachment 
seized  the  pagoda  of  Travaoi,  only  fifteen  miles  to  the  west 
of  Fort  St.  David.  Continuing  this  career,  M.  Bussy,  the 
Clive  of  the  French,  captured  by  storm  the  hill  fort  of 
Gingee,  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable  and  imcoes- 
sible.  The  event  struck  awe  into  the  natives  of  India,  and 
was  viewed  with  astomshment  even  by  Europeans.* 

Soon  after  the  storming  of  Gingee,  Nazir  Jung  opened  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Dupleix.  The  Fr^ichman  re- 
plied to  his  letters  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  drew  up  a 
treaty  of  pacification  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  fiilly  arranged 

*  Orme,  *  History  of  Military  Transactions/  &c. 
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a  reTolt  in  Kazir  Jung's  camp,  and  collected  4,000  men 
under  the  hill  af  Gingee,  to  wait  lor  the  auumioias  of  tin; 
Patau  tniitora.  That  eummoiis  waa  soon  reeeived;  the 
French  brtike  into  the  subahdar'i  campj  and  when  Naxli* 
Jung  momited  hia  war- elephant,  and  waa  hastening  to  the 
lines  J  two  carbine-balls  were  fired  at  hia  heart,  and  hu  fttH 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  traitors,  who  forthwith  cut  uff  Ilk 
head,  stuck  it  upon  a  apear,  and  exhibited  it  Ui  the  nrmy. 
Tim  wad  quite  enough  to  effect  an  instantaueoua  revolutioji ; 
MuzufTur  J  ung  waa  released  from  lii»  chains  and  in»tftlled 
as  aubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  and  to  rewanl  the  FreJich,  he 
gave  them  a  gr^iat  portion  of  Na^ir  Jung'a  treasures,  and 
noJBixiated  Dupleix  governor  of  all  the  Mogul  dammkHli 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  trom  the  river  Kiistiia  to  Capd 
Comoriii.  At  the  eame  time  he  appointed  Dupleii's  allj 
Chuuda  Sabeb,  hia  deputy  in  the  government  of  Arcot. 

Early  in  1751,  the  brave  and  adrait  Bu&hv  was  sent  to 
escort  the  new  aubahdar,  Muznifer  Jung,  t4)  Hyderabad*  Ma 
capital-  Numerous  insurrections  had  broken  out,  and  in  a 
mouiitaiD  pass,  Bussy  found  himself  opposed  by  the  fierce 
Patans,  who  eonaidered  that  they  had  not  been  sufiiciently 
rewarded  ibr  their  treachery-  The  French  fought  their  vray 
through  with  artillery  and  grape-shot,  but  Muzulfer  Jung 
was  killed  by  a  Patau  Arab-  Busi?j  instantly  made  a  new 
subabdar  in  the  person  of  one  8akbut  JuDg,  w  ho  huppeoed 
to  be  in  the  eamp^  and  continued  hia  march  upon  Hyderabad. 

Our  ally,  Mohammed  Aii,  was  now  so  alarmed,  that  he 
contemplated  joining  the  French,  and  giving  up  Tnchbiopoly. 
To  keep  him  in  heart,  the  presidency  of  Fort  ^t,  Uavul 
twice  aei;t  him  considerable  succourB ;  but  our  contingeaita 
were  miserably  commanded,  and  one  of  them  sustained  a 
disgraceful  tleieat  at  Volconda.  Chnnda  Saheb,  assisted 
by  some  Preiich,  pressed  the  siege  of  Triehinopoly.  In  a 
lucky  hour,  the  English  couueil  proaioted  Chre  to  the  nmfc 
of  captain  J  adopted  a  plan,  which  hia  daring  genius  had 
formed,  and  intnisted  him  %vith  the  eiecution  of  hia  own 
project.  This  waa  nothing  less  than  to  relieve  Trichinoijoly 
by  making  ih  sudden  attack  upon  Arcot,  Chimda  Saheb's 
capital.  All  the  force  that  could  be  apared  amounted  to 
200  Englishmen  and  SOO  sepoys  ;  his  whole  stafl'  of  officers 
counted  no  more  than  eighty  six  of  whom  had  never  been  iu 
action,  and  four  of  these  six  being  very  young  meu^  who  had 
just  tiuitted  the  mercantile  service  of  the  Company-    The 
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artillery  attached  to  thia  force  oonflisted  of  three  light  field- 
pieces.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1751,  Clive  started  fixmi 
Madras  with  a  confidence  of  success.  On  the  Slst,  he 
halted  within  ten  miles  of  Arcot.  The  country  people,  or 
the  scouts  employed  by  the  enemy,  reported  with  conster- 
nation that  they  had  seen  the  Imglish  marching  without 
concern  through  a  terrible  storm  of  thiinder,  lightning,  and 
rain.  This  was  considered  as  a  fearful  omen  by  the  native 
garrison,  who  instantly  abandoned  the  fort,  although  they 
nearly  trebled  the  number  that  Clive  was  bringing  against 
them.  A  few  hours  after  their  fiight,  the  English  quietly 
entered,  and  took  possession  .of  the  fort,  where  they  found 
eight  pieces  of  light  artillery,  a  great  heap  of  lead  K)r  shot, 
and  abundance  of  gunpowder.  The  merchants  of  Arcot  had 
for  security  deposited  their  goods  in  the  fort :  Clive  scrupu- 
lously respected  this  property,  and  allowed  some  three  or 
four  thousand  persons  to  remain  in  their  houses  or  dwell- 
ings, which  were  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. This  conduct  procured  him  many  friends  among  the 
natives,  who  cared  little  for  Chunda  Sfmeb,  or  for  either  of 
the  parties  contending  for  dominion  over  them;  and  it 
enabled  him  to  obtain  provisions  and  such  materiab  as  might 
be  wanted  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  On  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, he  marched  out  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men  to 
scatter  the  ex-garrison  of  the  fort  who  lingered  in  the  neigh-i 
bourhood.  These  fellows  fled  for  the  hms  in  their  rear  as 
soon  as  the  English  got  within  musket-shot,  and  Clive,  who 
had  no  cavalry  to  pursue  them,  returned  leisurely  to  the 
fort  of  Arcot.  On  the  6th,  he  made  another  promenade  into 
the  country,  found  the  enemy  in  greater  force  and  strongly 
posted,  defeated  them  with  great  loss,  and  returned  to  Arcot, 
where  he  employed  his  people  in  repairing  the  crazy  fortress. 
In  about  a  month,  3,000  fighting  men,  coUected  from  various 
parts  of  the  Camatic,  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the 
city.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  September,  when  they 
were  buried  in  sleep,  Clive  burst  into  their  camps,  com- 
mitted a  great  slaughter,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  then 
returned  to  Arcot  without  losing  a  single  man.  At  this  time, 
two  eighteen-pounders,  which  he  had  demanded,  were  on  their 
way  from  Madras,  escorted  by  a  few  sepoys.  Anxious  for 
these  guns,  Clive  sent  out,  at  first,  thirty  of  his  Englishmen, 
and  fifty  of  his  sepoys,  with  a  field-piece ;  and  then,  on  learning 
that  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  and  strongly  posted  on 
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the  road  to  cut  oif  the  eighteen-pounderaj  he  went  out  all  Ms 
people  except  thirty  English  aud  fiily  sejjoys,  with  whom  U© 
remained  in  the  fortreaa.  The  enemy  hereupon  ehangied 
their  design^  and  quitting  all  their  positions  on  the  nmd, 
the  J  returned  hn-^tily  to  Areot^  not  doubtiujt^  that  they 
should  earry  the  ibrt  by  assiudt*  Two  fruitlet*s  attempts 
conyinced  them  of  their  mistake ;  and  when  CHve's  nuuii 
force  with  the  two  precious  hiittering-eannons  from  31  ^ulnisi 
appeared  on  the  skirts  of  the  to  ami,  they  packed  up  and  tk-d. 
Ab  Clive  hsd  calcidated,  Chunda  Sabeb  withdrew  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  from  the  siege  of  Trichiiu*noly- 
That  chief  did  not  man>h  himselfj  but  sent  hia  son  Kiijali 
Sahebj  who  entered  the  town  of  Areot  with  4,000  uativt^ 
horse  and  foot,  and  150  French,  from  Pondicherry,  and 
fixed  his  head-quai-tera  iu  the  palace.  Being  joined  by  the 
farces  pTevioualy  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
other  bauds,  liajah  Saheb  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
lOjtXJO  men,  and  with  these,  he  prosecuted  a  siege  againat  a 
contemptible  fort,  defended  by  Clive*»  handlul  of  troops. 
On  the  24th,  Olive  made  a  sally  with  the  view  of  driving 
Itajah  Saheb  from  the  palace  and  the  town ;  or,  if  he  failed  iu 
that,  of  striking  terror  into  the  native  bands  by  the  excess 
of  his  audacity.  But,  after  a  fight  in  the  streets,  he  waa 
compelled  by  the  artillery  of  the  [French  to  fall  back  into 
the  fort.  Had  there  been  none  but  native  troops  to 
meet  Inm,  both  pahice  and  toivn  would  have  been  cleared* 
In  this  day^s  sortie,  CHve  lost  fifteen  of  hia  English  soldiers 
and  one  of  his  best  officers,  who  sacrificed  hia  own  life  in 
protecting  that  of  his  commander.  IMoreover,  Lieutenant 
Bevel,  hi=>  only  artillery  officer,  was  disabled.  He  was  now 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  which  were,  in 
many  phices,  falling  into  ruin.  Grood  Erench  marksTtiea 
picked  off  several  of  the  garrison.  In  making  a  night  sortie, 
Clive  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  anotlier  of  hia  officers^ 
remauiing  with  only  four  officers  fit  for  duty.  To  ImabaDd 
the  provisions  witliin  the  fort,  he  now  sent  away  all  tho 
natives  except  a  few  artificers,  Por  fourteen  days  the  enemy 
prosecuted  the  siego  ^vith  musketry  from  houfies  which  over- 
looked tbo  ramparts,  and  with  a  bombardment  from  four 
mortars.  Several  of  the  English  were  killed,  more  were 
wounded,  and  Clive  himself  had  several  hair-breadth  ea capes, 
three  sei^ea^uts,  who  at  different  times  singly  attended  him 
is  visiting  the  works,  being  killed  at  his  side,  '  On  the  S'lth  of 
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October,  the  French  reeeiyed  firom  Pondieherry  two  eighteen- 
pounders  and  B<»ne  pieces  of  smaller  caUbre.  A  well- 
served  battery  was  then  opened,  and  at  the  very  first  shot  the 
Erench  dismounted  odb  of  Olive's  eighteen-^onders,  and  at 
tiie  next,  entirely  disabled  it.  In  six  more  days  the  French 
beat  down  all  tiie  wall  between  two  of  the  towers,  and  made 
a  practicable  breach  fi^  feet  wide.  But  while  ihej  were 
making  this  breach,  Ghve  was  making  a  deep  trench,  and 
erecting  palisades,  and  a  strong  pan^et  behind  it ;  and  he 
planted  one  of  his  field-pieces  on  one  of  the  towers  which 
flanked  the  breach,  and  two  small  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
flat  roof  of  a  house  witiiin  the  fort,  and  just  opposite  to  the 
wide  entrance  which  the  French  guns  had  made.  The 
besiegers,  aware  of  these  skilful  preparations,  would  not 
vemiture  into  the  breach  until  anotiier  could  be  effected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Uie  fort. 

Within  that  precinct^  Olive  had  found  one  of  those  enor- 
mous cannona  which  Tmrks,  Persians,  and  other  Orientals^ 
have  always  so  much  admired.  According  to  the  local  tra- 
dition, thi»  monster  gun  had  been  sent  &om  Delhi,  by  the 
Empercn*  Aurengzebe,  and  had  been  drawn  by  1,000  yoke 
of  oxen,  dive  raised  a  mound  of  earth  to  sucm  a  heignt  as 
commanded  the  nabob's  palace ;  he  hoisted  ike  great  gun 
on  this  mound,  and  loaded  and  fired.  The  ponderous  ball 
went  right  through  the  palace,  to  the  terror  of  £ajah  Saheb 
and  his  principal  officers  there  assembled.  But,  as  every 
charge  took  thirty  pounds  of  powder,  Olive  fired  the  gun 
only  once  a  day.     Oin  the  fourth  day,  the  monster  burst. 

The  Oompany's  agents  at  Madras  and  Fort  St.  David  de- 
i^tched  1(K)  English  soldiers  and  200  sepoys  to  Olive's 
assistance;  but  this  small  force  was  met  on  the  road  by 
2,000  native  troops  and  some  French  artillery,  and  was 
driven  back  with  loss  upon  Madras.  Olive  and  his  weakened 
garrison  thus  seemed  kfb  alone  to  their  h.te  ;  but  the  gallant 
defence  they  made  had  already  produced  a  deep  impression 
among  the  Indians. 

At  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  firom  Arcot,  there 
lay  encamped  a  body  of  6,000  Mahrattas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Morari  £ao.  Olive  found  means  to  send  a  message 
to  this  chief,  who  instantly  replied,  that  he  would  not  hil  to 
send  a  detachment  to  the  assistance  of  such  brave  men  as 
the  defenders  of  Arcot,  whose  behaviour  had  now,  for  the  first 
time,  convinced  him  that  the  English  kii^ew  how  to  fight. 
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Tet  all  that  these  MahmttflH  did  ishcn  th^  caim©  was  tv 
plunder  and  set  fire  to  somo  Iioil^cs  in  tfie  out«kirt«  of  tlifl 
town,  and  then  ride  ofi'  In  the  meanwhile,  the  I'Vencli  gtins 
had  made  a  second  breach,  and  Chve  had  counter- worked 
it  A3  he  had  done  the  first.  On  the  14th  of  Novemberp  tim 
ffreat  festival  in  commemomtion  of  the  uiUTder  of  the  hol^ 
brothers  Hassan  and  llusaein,  when  the  Mahcmietoiii  of 
India  quicken  their  fanaticism  with  opium  and  with  bang, 
Eajah  Saheh  and  hk  French  allies  rescslved  to  storm  the 
fort  through  its  two  opposite  br  cache  a.  Furious  with  their 
wild  devotion  and  the  druga  they  had  swallowed,  the  troopi 
nmhed  to  the  assault ;  but  they  were  repulmL  at  both 
breaches,  and  lost  400  in  kiUei  and  wounded.  At  two 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  thej  rcque**ted  leave  to  cariy  off 
and  burj  their  de&d.  The  English  granted  them  two  hours. 
At  tour  oVlock  they  once  more  opened  their  fire  from  the 
town,  nor  did  they  again  cease  until  two  lioura  after  mid- 
night, when  of  a  sudden  a  dead  silence  ensued.  When  day 
broke,  Clive  learned  that  the  whole  army  bad  abandoned 
Arcot  in  haste  and  confusion,  leaving  behind  them  mme 
ordnance  and  much  ammunition.  Thus  ended  the  siege  of 
the  fort  of  Arcotj  which  had  lasted  fifty  dayi. 

Ou  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  enemy  fled,  a 
detachmeut  from  Madras,  imder  the  command  of  Captain 
Kilpatrick,  arrived  safely  at  Arcot.  Leaving  a  small  garntttni 
in  the  fort,  Clive  set  ont,  ou  the  19th  of  November,  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  Beinfif  joined  by  a  eujall  body  of  Mahratta  horae 
sent  to  him  by  Morari  Eao,  he  gained  a  splendid  victory  at 
Amee.  Six  hundred  sepoys,  who  had  been  serving  the  French, 
immediately  deserted  with  tlieir  armij  and  accoutrements, 
and  joined  the  conqueror.  Clive  then  drove  the  French  from 
the  strong  pagoda  of  Conjeveram,  stren^hened  the  garrison 
he  had  left  at  Arcot j  and  returned  to  Fort  8t.  David.* 

Mohammed  Ah',  instead  of  being  besieged  in  Trichinopolyj 
saw  the  country  open  to  liim,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Cai^ 
natic  submissive  to  Ids  will. 

But  the  enemy  soon  reassembled,  and  4,500  natives,  horse 
and  toot  J  400  Frcnchj  and  a  train  of  artiUerj-^j  began  to  ravage 
the  Company's  tcrritoiy.     Early  in  February  (1752),  Olive 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ^  Life  of  Lm'J  Clive,'  Orme,  '  History  of  Mili- 
tary Transactions/  &c*  Captain  Willmms,  '  HisUjrical  Acct5\intof  tlie 
Rifle  and  Progrpss  of  tl:ie  Bengali  Native  Infantry,'  &c,  (an  mimirnUfl 
little  book).     &vt»>    Londor^i  1317. 
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went  out  to  meet  them  with  880  Engliflh,  1,800  sepoys,  and 
six  field-pieces.  Such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  tliat  thej 
retreated  before  him,  abandoning  one  strong  position  after 
another.  He  however  overtook  them  at  Covrepauk,  defeated 
them  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  took  nine  guns  and 
sixty  Frenchmen.  Fifty  Frenchmen  and  800  sepoys  were 
found  dead  upon  the  field.  Chunda  Saheb's  troops  dispersed 
and  fled  to  their  homes,  and  the  French  made  a  rush  for 
their  protecting  walls  of  Pondicherry. 

The  presidency  of  Fort  St.  David  determined  to  despatch 
Clive  to  Trichinopoly ;  but  just  at  this  juncture,  Major 
Laurence  arrived  m)m  England  and  took  the  command  as 
superior  officer.  Laurence,  however,  being  wholly  devoid  of 
professional  jealousy,  and  having  the  warmest  admiration 
for  the  daring  self-taught  soldier,  took  CUve  with  him  when 
he  set  out  for  Trichinopoly,  with  400  English,  1,100  sepoys, 
and  eight  field-pieces.  As  20,000  men  from  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore  and  6,000  Mahrattas  were  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  English,  the  troops  of  Chimda  Saheb  and  the  French, 
who  had  again  gathered  round  Trichinopoly,  broke  up  in  dis- 
may, the  iVench  retreating  to  a  strong  pagoda  in  Sermgham, 
an  island  formed  by  the  rivers  Coleroon  and  Cauveiy.* 
M.  Dupleii  sent  M.  d'Auteuil  to  supply  and  reinforce  the 
French  on  the  island ;  but  D'Auteuil  was  driven  back  into  an 
old  fort  on  the  road,  and  there  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
French  at  Seringham,  being  nearfy  starved  (for  Clive  had 
cut  off  all  their  supplies),  capitulated  and  became  prisoners  of 
war.  Chunda  Saheb,  finding  himself  deserted  by  the  last  of 
his  troops,  fled  to  the  camp  of  his  enemies  and  surrendered 
to  the  general  of  the  Tanjore  forces,  who  had  promised  him 
protection,  and  who  put  hini  in  irons.  Forthwith  a  violent  dis- 
pute arose  between  Mohammed  Ali  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
the  rajah  of  Mysore  and  the  Tanjorines,  who  each  and  all 
claimed  the  person  of  the  'prisoner.  To  cut  the  argument 
short,  the  Tanjorines  cut  off  the  head  of  Chunda  Saheb,  and 


*  The  sieges  or  blockades  of  Trichinopoly  had  lasted  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  most  picturesque  situations,  and  most 
romantic  adventures.  These  cannot  be  read  or  written  in  short.  They 
are  beautifully  narrated  by  the  eloquent  and  accurate  Orme,  as  are  also 
the  full  details  of  Clivers  glorious  defence  of  Arcot.  I  know  few  things 
more  likely  to  captivate  a  young  mind  than  these  early  chapters  of  Orme's 
history.  But  the  young  reader  must  not  be  afraid  of  thick  quarto 
volumes. 
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sent  it  to  his  now  fortunate  riral,  Mobammed  Ali,  who  «i- 
liibiteLl  it  aa  a  trophy  to  hi  a  auiiy. 

The  Mvrtorean  troops  and  some  of  the  Muhratttui  renmined 
in  the  fok  of  Ti-iehiiiopoly  ;  the  troops  of  Tanjoiv  nnd  other 
auxiliaries  went  away  to  t!ieir  home?*,  and  the  Engli^l^  with 
only  their  sepoya,  marched  against  Gingee,  where  they  were 
repiUsed  by  the  French  with  loss. 

In  ft  very  short  time,  Major  Laurence  waa  recalU^d  ta 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Kt.  Da?id,  hy  intelligence  that 
DupleLs:  had  another  considerable  army  on  foot,  Laimmce 
encountered  thii  force  near  Bahoor,  only  two  miles  ijom 
Fort  St.  Davidj  and  gained  another  victoiy.  Clivo  wa«  now 
detached  to  Covelong,  an  important  fort  about  twenty  miles 
Boiith  of  IVIadraa,  which  mo  mite  d  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  was  garriuoned  by  fil^y  French  and  300  acpoys,  Th© 
force  wbicli  Clive  took  with  him  consisted  of  four  2i-pound- 
era  J  500  newly-raiaed  aepoye,  and  200  recruit  a^  who  had  just 
been  landed  at  Madras^  and  who  are  represented  as  being 
the  very  refuse  of  the  gaols  of  London.  But  as  Clive  had 
become  a  general  as  if  bv  mspiration,  bo  had  he  the  faculty  of 
maldng  soldiera  in  a  week  ont  of  vagabonds  and  cut-purses. 
At  first,  the  gaol-birds  allowed  some  trepidatiouj  but  Clive 
shamed  them  out  of  their  fears  hy  exposing  himself  to  the 
hottest  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  time  the  fort  surrendered, 
ibey  were  heroes.  Cutting  up  or  taking  prisonera  some 
detnchments  that  were  marching  from  Chiiigliput  (a  day  too 
late)  to  relievo  Covelong,  tlie  conqueror,  rapidly  marching 
forty  miles,  compelled  the  French  commantknt  of  CliiDgli* 
put  to  surrender  that  strong  place. 

Clive  now  returned  to  Madras,  and,  finding  his  healtli, 
which  liad  never  bct^  very  K>bu5t,  g^^^atly  impaired  by  the 
incessant  fatigues  ho  had  undergone,  he  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land hy  the  firat  ship.  His  departure  was  deplored  by  the 
army,  and  his  absence  was  soon  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
Coromandel  coast.* 

The  reader  will  have  ohsen^d,  how  important  a  part  tlio 
diseijjlijied  native  troops  performed  in  these  campaigns. 
The  French  had  raised  coqis  of  sepoys  some  time  before  wo 
began  the  practice.  It  appears  that  our  first  sepoys  were 
trained  in  1740,  duriiig  Labourdonnais's  siege  of  Mndras. 
Some  Enghsh  otiicers  were  then  attached  to  some  irregular 

*  Sir  JobnMnledm,  'Life  of  Lord  Clive/  Orme,  ■  Historical  Frag- 
ments, and  Mditary  TranBactloQs* '     M^or  Laarence,  *  NerratLTe/ 
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natiFe  infimtiy,  which  thej  began  to  drill  and  discipluie. 
The  ^stem  was  first  introduced  into  the  Madraa  senrice  by 
Mr.  Haliburton,  who,  like  Cliye,  had  quitted  the  civil  for 
the  military  serrice.  In  the  ensuing  year,  this  gentleman 
WBA  employed  in  training  another  snum  corps  of  natiTOs  in 
the  European  manner.  In  1748,  Lieutenant  Haliburton 
was  shot  by  a  sulky  or  frantic  recruit,  who  was  instantly 
cut  to  pieces  by  his  comrades.  The  name  of  Haliburton  was 
long  dierished  by  the  Madras  sepoys.  One  <^  the  first  ser* 
vices  on  which  tnese  sepoys  wefre  employed  waa  with  Clive 
at  the  defence  at  Arcot^  At  first  they  fu>pear  to  have  been 
eith^  Mahometans,  or  Hindus  of  veiy  high  caste-M^hiefly 
Sajpoots.  They  soon  became  remarkable  for  their  attaoh- 
m^it  to  their  leaders,  their  entire  devoticm  to  the  English 
fiag,  their  ^ood  orderly  conduct  on  marches^  and  their  steadi- 
ness in  action. 

In  1748,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Haliburton,  sepoys 
were  first  discmlined  at  Fort  St.  G^ige.  At  that  period, 
they  were  chieny  under  the  command  of  native  officers.  One 
of  these  subahdars — ^Mahomed  Esof-— was  a  hero  whose 
name  constantly  occurs  in  the  animated  pages  of  Orme. 
The  Bengal  Native  Infiintry  was  not  properly  formed  until 
the  year  1757.* 

*  Captaia  Williams,  *  Historical  Accooot  of  the  Rise  and  ProgrMS 
of  the  Bengal  Natire  Infantry,'  &c.  London,  1817.  Quarterly  Renew, 
Tol.  zyiii. 
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^L  BrpLTiix's  wonderfal  talent  for  diplomacy  and  fel^. 
trigue  &O0Q  obtained  signal  triimipliB,  Hia  emissarieti  wme 
everywLere ;  and  tho  native  princes  were  all  as  fickle  a»  laith- 
leas.  In  hia  intrigues  with  them,  he  is  said  to  have  deriTed 
wonderfnl  assiatajice  from  his  wife,  who  was  horn  in  India, 
and  perfectly  imderatood  not  only  the  langnagieB,  bnt  also 
the  character  of  the  natives.  In  hia  nnion  with  this*  lady, 
who  is  described  as  being  even  more  ambitious  than  liimself, 
we  may  probably  trace  the  cause  of  the  essentially  Oriental 
SFpiiit  of  many  of  hia  proceedings.* 

The  ruler  of  Mysore  abruptly  broke  hk  alliance  with  iia, 
and  jotQed  the  French,  and  bis  example  was  followed  by 
Morari  Ilao,  the  Mahratta^  and  by  the  Mahometan  governor 
of  V  el  lore.  Joined  by  the  troops  of  these  recent  allies  of  the 
English  J  the  French  once  more  laid  siege  to  Triehinoptdy. 
Major  Laurence  threw  himself  into  that  place  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1753,  and  by  long-persevering  and  heroic  efibrta  ho 
cut  up  the  French  sjid  utterly  dispersed  the  besiegers. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  M.  feusey,  who  took  hia  departure 
for  Hyderabad  in  1752,  to  eatabliah  Sakbnt  Jung  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Deckan^  had  gone  through  a  series  of 
romantic  adventures.  He  had  penetrated  farther  into  the 
country  than  any  European  army  had  hitherto  gone,  and 
had,  to'ali  appearance,  consolidaAed  the  authority  of  hia  ally. 
Ud-Dien  a  prince  of  the  Mogul's  choioej  advanced  against 
Salabut  Jung  witlv  100,000  horse,  but  was  carried  off  by 
poison,  or  by  his  own  excesses,  ba  he  was  entering  the  pro- 
vince of  Golconda,  Upon  his  decease^  many  of  his  gre^t 
host  returned  to  their  homes ;  but  the  Mahrattas,  eager  for 
tho   spoil   of  a  ri^ch   province,    continued   their    advance. 

*  *■  M^moirea  de  M.  Dupleix*' 
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Bussy  defeated  them  repeatedly,  and  once  or  twice  with  bo 
much  slaughter,  that  they  hecame  anxious  for  peace.  Salabut 
Jung  then  purchaeed  their  retreat,  by  ceding  some  remote 
districts  to  them ;  and  they  gladly  withdrew  from  the  mur- 
derous execution  of  Bussv's  quick  musketry  and  artillery. 
The  brave  and  able  Frenchman  had,  however,  soon  to  expe- 
rience how  slightly  the  ties  of  gratitude  attached  Indian 
princes.  Salabut  Jung  would  hardly  pay  the  French  troops 
who  had  saved  him  from  ruin,  and  he  endeavoured  to  send 
them  to  their  own  destruction  by  detaching  them  in  small 
parties  to  distant  quarters. 

No  sooner  did  the  Mahratta  tribes  know  this  disper- 
aion  of  the  only  force  they  feared,  than  they  got  ready  for 
a  new  war  in  the  Deckan.  Salabut  Jung  thereupon 
implored  M.  Bussy  to  save  him  once  more,  and  to  name 
his  own  conditions.  The  Frenchman  did  save  him,  but 
at  an  enormous  price.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1753, 
lie  obtained  the  cession  of  the  five  important  provinces  of 
Ellore,  BAJamundry,  Cicacole,  Condapilly,  and  Guntoor, 
called  the  IN  orthem  Circars,  which  made  the  French  masters 
of  the  sea-coast  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa,  for  an  uninter- 
rupted  line  of  600  miles ;  and  which  not  only  afforded  a  vast 
revenue,  but  abo  furnished  the  most  convanient  means  of 
receiving  reinforcements  of  men,  and  military  stores  from 
Pondicherry  and  Mauritius. 

But  neither  the  court  of  Versailles,  nor  the  French  India 
Company  at  home,  had  embraced  the  grand  projects  of 
Bussy  and  Dupleix.  Against  the  latter,  intrigues  were  set  on 
foot,  and  his  recall  to  France  was  procured.  A  M.  Godheu 
was  sent  out  to  supersede  him,  and  to  negotiate  an  imme- 
diate peace  with  the  English  and  their  allies  in  India. 

With  the  departure  of  Dupleix,  the  grand  schemes  of 
French  empire  and  dominion  in  the  Bast  seemed  to  vanish 
into  thin  air.  On  his  arrival  in  Europe,  this  ambitious  and  able 
man  found  himself  obliged  to  dispute  the  miserable  remams 
of  his  once  splendid  fortune  with  tne  French  East-India  Com- 
pany, to  d^ce  humble  attendance  on  ministers  and  their 
satellites,  and  to  solicit  audiences  in  the  ante-chambers  of 
his  Judges.  He  suffered  as  much  as  Labourdonnais  had 
suf^red  through  his  means ;  and  he  was  soon  dead,  and  soon 
foi^otten  in  iVance — ^though  not  in  India. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1754,  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  to,  and  on  the  26th  of  December,  a  provisional  treaty 
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was  signed  by  Mr.  Sanders,  the  president  of  Madras,  and 
M.  Godheu.  The  French  stipulated  to  \dthdraw  their  troops 
from  the  Camatic,  and  to  interfere  no  more  in  the  afairs  of 
the  native  princes  there,  thus  leaving  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
ally  or  creature  of  the  English,  undisputed  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic.  They  also  agreed  that  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  French  and  EngUsh  should  be  settled  and  aefined  on  the 
principle  of  equali^,  thus  virtually  resigning  nearly  all  that 
Bussy  and  Dupleix  had  acquired  by  theur  wars  and  policy. 

M.  Bussy,  however,  was  left  undisturbed  at  Gk)lconda» 
where  he  lived  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  vizier 
or  a  sultan,  and  continued  his  control  over  the  Deckan. 

As  there  was  no  employment  for  an  English  squadron 
which  had  arrived  under  the  command  of  Acuniral  Watson, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  some  of  the  ships  to  destroy  the 
nests  of  some  powerM  pirates  who  for  fifty  years  had  been 
committing  depredations  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  chiefs 
of  these  corsairs,  a  family  of  the  Mahratta  race,  bearing  the 
name  of  Angria,  had  estaolished  on  the  coast  a  power  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Algerines.  They  nominallv  acknow- 
ledged the  Peishwa,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Mahrattas,  as 
the  Algerines  nominally  professed  allegiance  to  the  Otto- 
man Portk*  But  the  Angriaa  had  recently  given  such 
offence  to  the  Peishwa,  that  he  was  eager  for  their  destruc* 
tion,  and  joined  his  fleet  to  the  English  squadron.  In  1755, 
the  English  ships  drove  the  pirates  from  two  of  their  strong- 
holds, and  took  possession  oi  them,  the  Peishwa' s  fleet  never 
coming  within  reach  of  cannon-shot  till  the  fighting  was  all 
over.  But  the  chief  nest  of  the  pirates — ^the  fort  and  port 
of  Gheriah — ^was  not  attacked  until  the  following  year, 
when  Clive  had  returned  from  England,  with  improved 
health. 

Clive  accompanied  Admiral  Watson  on  this  expedition.  The 
Peishwa's  Mahrattas  also  joined,  not  to  fight  but  to  plunder. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  1766,  eight  English  ships,  a  grab, 
and  five  bomb-ketches,  having  on  board  800  Europeans  and 
1,000  sepoys,  arrived  off  Gheriah ;  while  a  Mahiitta  army 
approached  on  the  land  side.  The  pirates*  nest  stood  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  crowned 
by  a  fort  of  extraordinary  strength.  In  a  brief  space  of  time, 
the  English  sailors  burned  the  fleet,  though  under  the  guns  of 
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tiiB  fort ;  and  Cliye  then  landed  hit  troops  and  interpoaed 
them  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  Mahntte 
army,  who,  if  they  had  eetered,  would  have  left  littie  but 
bare  walk  to  the  WngliA.  The  pirates,  in  whom  £BCodBhr 
had  been  mistaken  for  coarajge,  made  but  a  feeUe  and  £3qI> 
ish  resistance:  Angria^  their  chie^  fled  &r  refiige  to  the 
Mahrattas' camp;  and  on  the  18th,  the  fi>rt  fell  Booty  to 
the  Talue  of  about  ten  lacs  of  rupees  was  divided  between 
the  Boyal  Navy  and  tiie  Companjrs  kad  troops.* 

TheadyenturousCliyehadcomehsckto  India  as  goyemor 
of  Fort  St.  Bandy  with  a  provisional  commission  to  suceeed 
to  the  goYemment  of  Madras.  Ctoorge  XL,  who  loved  a 
brave  soldi^,  had  given  him  the  grade  of  lieut^iant-colonel 
in  1^  B^iiah  army,  whidi  it  was  hoped  would  obviate  the 
quarr^  about  rank  which  so  frequently  had  occurred 
between  i^  Sing's  and  the  Company's  officers.  Clive 
assumed  the  ^>venuneiit  of  Fort  St.  Itevid  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1756,  Vae  vay  cbv  on  whidi  the  nabob  of  Bengal 
took  Calcutta  &om  tiie  !Bng1iah.t 

The  socid^  settled  at  Calcutta  had  risen  n^idly  under 
tiie  pacific  rde  of  AUverdy  Khan,  a  wise,  hnn^ne,  and  libefal 
prince.  The  English  fSsictors  and  theur  nummous  agei^ 
trav^ed  through  evenr  ^art  of  his  dominions,  finding  evety^ 
wh^^  protection  for  toeir  property,  and  safety  and  respeci 
for  their  pars(ms.  Aliverdy  hhm  died  in  ihe  month  ci 
April,  1756,  and  his  grandscm  and  successor,  Suraj-u-Dowlah» 
was  a  luxurious,  efieminate,  rapacious,  and  cruel  youth.  He 
was  known  to  aitertain  very  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
English,  so  tiiat  everybody  at  Calcutta  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  for  his  attacks.  He  had  se^n  the  coffi^rs  <ii  his 
father  filled,  directly  <^  indirectly,  by  the  trade  of  the  Eog- 
lish ;  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  wealth  and  treasures 
these  foreign  merchants  had  accumulated  wii^in  the  wbUb 
of  Calcutta  were  enormous  in  amount,  and  always  ready  and 
tangible ;  and,  like  the  fool  in  the  jQd)le,  he  resolved  to  kill 
iho  goose  that  laid  these  gold^i  eggs.  Pretexts  for  quarrel 
were  easily  found.  After  various  msputes,  Suraj-u-l3owlah 
ordered  th^  English  to  destroy  tiieir  £3rtifications  at  Cal* 
catt%  and  upon  their  refusing  so  to  do,  he  gave  way  to 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  thre^^ened  to  behead  or  impale 
Mx»  Watts,  tbe  resident  at  his  court  of  Hoorshedabad. 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  life  of  Clire.'  f  Id. 
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Collecting  his  wholo  armj  at  Moorsbedabid,  tlw  new 
nabob  gent  a  datacbiD^ut  of  3,000  men  to  inveet  the  laotary 
and  email  weak  fort  of  CkjflsiinbiiKnr,  wbich  wm  defended  by 
only  twenty-two  Europeans  and  twenty  Toj>a8sct-  In  {out 
days  the  crumbliag  old  js^tes  of  tbe  fort  were  tlimwn  op€ti 
to  tii<3  bebdegerii,  wbo  insulted  and  tnumpbe^d  over  the  littlo 
garrison,  m  r£f  iut^tead  of  forty -three  men,  they  had  conqnerc4 
an  army  of  thouaauda.  Their  conduct  wm  so  brutd*  thfltp 
to  escape  from  it^  the  Enghsh  commanding  officer,  l^n^gw 
Elliot,  put  a  pistol  to  Ids  bead  and  blew  out  his  brains 

Suraj-u-DowiaJi  now  struck  his  tents  and  began  hifl 
naarcli  upon  Cah^utta,  which  was  defended  by  a  regulajr 
garrison  of  2Gi  men,  by  a  militia  raieed  junong  the  in- 
habitant ti  of  250  men,  and  by  1,500  buckiaries,  or  native 
Indiiui  matchloek-meu,  wboae  arms  and  dtecipiine  were  aUke 
contenLptible,  Of  the  regular  garrison  and  tne  militia,  only 
170  were  English,  the  rest  being  Portugno»e,  Topaases,  and 
AjrmenianSj  on  whose  Ytdonr  and  faith  there  was  little 
dependence :  and,  to  make  the  case  etdl  more  hopeless,  not 
ten  of  the  English  had  ever  seen  any  otber  seiriee  than  that 
of  the  parade*  Tbe  fort,  afterwards  called  Fort  8t-Wil-' 
Mam^  was  of  the  raeaneist  description ;  it  was  situated  near 
the  river,  and  coneiated  of  four  weak  baations,  monntin^ten 
gnns  each,  mth  curtainti  of  brick,  only  four  leet  in  thiekntJUB, 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  nabob,  with 
nearly  hie  whole  force,  was  close  to  Calcutta ;  the  tndian 
inhabitants  of  tbe  town  wei'e  flying  in  all  direction b,  i^ith 
their  rice  on  their  heads;  and  the  Ecgligb  v^omen,  the 
Armenians,  the  Portuguesej  and  all  who  claimed  to  be 
Christians,  were  afcaoadoning  their  houBes  in  the  city  to  take 
refuge  witliin  the  wealt  fort.,  whit-h  was  crowded  and  embar- 
rassed in  every  part  by  women  and  children,  and  men  as  help- 
less or  as  timid ,  At  the  hour  of  noon,  the  van  of  the  nabob's 
army  was  on  the  Company'^  bounds,  and  ehortly  after  a 
firing  commenced.  That  night  a  young  Engliyb  eneigri, 
who  had  &en^(?d  in  Chve'^  war  in  the  Caniatic,  made  a  bril- 
iiant  sortie,  and  with  ooly  a  handful  of  men,  he  drove  the 
enemy  before  him  and  i^piked  four  pieces  of  cannon.  On 
the  following  day,  tbe  attack  from  the  north  was  abaiidoned, 
and  some  thousands  of  the  besiegera  were  led  into  the  town 
on  the  ea*t  sidoj  where  no  defences  eaifited.    Kow,  with  pre- 
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cipitation  and  confuBion,  the  English  threw  up  three  bat- 
teries, each  mounting  two  IS-pounders  and  two  field-pieces. 
These  batteries  were  at  the  distance  of  800  or  more  yards 
from  the  gates  of  the  fort.  Moreover,  some  trenches  were 
dug,  and  some  breastworks  raised  to  bar  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  19th  of  June,  these  feeble  outposts  were 
assailed  by  a  countless  host.  They  were  defended  with 
courage,  but  yery  little  skill,  and  they  were  carried  in  a  few 
hours.  A  genend  consternation  ensued :  the  Indian  match- 
lock-men, who  had  been  enfi;aged  by  the  English,  all  disap- 
peared ;  the  Lascars,  who  had  l^n  helping  to  serve  our  guns, 
all  deserted ;  and  the  unwarlike  Armenians  and  the  Portu- 
guese half-castes,  who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
militia,  gave  themselves  up  to  grief  and  despair.  A  ship 
and  seven  smaller  vessels  were  now  lying  before  the  fort, 
and  shoals  of  native  boats  were  in  readmess  to  cany  off 
persons  and  property.  As  it  grew  dark,  the  European 
women  were  conveyed  out  of  the  fort  and  rafely  embarked. 
About  midnight  the  enemy  approached  to  escalade  the  widls, 
but  they  were  scared  away  by  the  mere  roll  of  the  'Rngliah 
drums.  On  the  morrow — ^the  &tal  20th  of  June — ^the  nal^b'a 
people  again  swarmed  to  the  fort,  bringinfi^  artillery  with 
them.  The  resolution  was  taken  to  almncbn  that  worth- 
less place :  there  now  arose  a  loud  and  earnest  cry  for 
boats,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  native  boatmen,  tired  of 
waiting,  had  gone  off,  and  the  general  embarkation,  which 
would  have  been  easy  a  few  hours  before,  became  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  This  difficulty  was  made  the  greater  by  the 
madness  of  fear  and  the  total  want  of  order  or  arrangement. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  rushed  to  the  water's  edge; 
pressing  every  one  to  be  first  embarked;  the  boats  were 
crowded  with  more  than  they  could  carry,  and  several  of 
them  were  overset  or  swamped.  Among  those  who  thus 
precipitated  themselves  out  of  the  fort  were  Mr.  Drake,  the 
governor;  Mr.Minchin,  the  captain-commandant;  and  Captain 
Orant :  overcome  by  their  personal  fears,  they  threw  tnem- 
selves  into  two  of  the  last  boats,  and  left  Mr.  Holwell,  one 
English  woman,  and  190  men,  to  shift  for  themselves.  After 
making  every  effort  to  bring  back  one  vessel  for  their  re- 
moval— ^after  hoisting  fia^  by  day  and  throwing  up  blue 
lights  by  night,  the  reduced  garrison  saw  themselves  attacked 
on  all  sides  by  the  nabob's  troops.  Mr.  Holwell  attempted 
to  capitulate ;  but  while  the  Indian  general  pretended  to  be 
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willing  to  gmnt  terms,  be  Rent  a  very  large  party  to  ean 
the  walla.  TMs  attacking  party  was  liurled  oact  tmd  tot«Ey 
repulfledmtli  great  loss ;  but  m  this  conflictj  twenty -tive of  th« 
garriaon  were  killed  or  desperateiy  wounded,  and  more  than 
twice  that  number  received  slighter  wounds.  In  tliia  state, 
when  the  place  was  filled  with  moans  and  groans  and  shriffks 
of  anguish,  eome  of  the  remaining  English  soldiery  broke 
open  the  arrack  magazine,  swallowed  that  ardent  spirit  ns  if 
it  had  been  water,  and  beeami?  mad  or  stiipid.  The  im- 
guarded  riimparts  were  carried,  aii  entrance  was  made  by 
the  Indians  through  the  water-gate,  and  the  foil  was  lu»t. 
About  twenty  of  the  garriaon  threw  themfielvesi  hcatUong 
from  the  bastions,  to  be  cut  down  by  tlie  enenn^s  borne, 
winch  scoitred  the  open  country  ;  a  few  cst^apcd  by  creeping 
alou^*^  the  shme  of  the  river  j  all  the  rest  pded  their  armi^ 
and  aurrendered  with  prayers  for  nierey. 

y  uraj-u-Bowlah,  who  had  kept  at  a  distance  so  long  as 
there  waa  the  slightest  chance  of  personal  danger,  now 
entered  tlie  fort  in  triumph,  and  summoned  Mr.  llWweU 
before  him.  The  nabob  complained  bitterly  of  the  small 
sum  of  money  wliicli  had  been  found  in  the  treasury — a  sinn 
which  fell  short  of  50*000  rupees.  He  dismissed  Mr.  Hol- 
well ;  recalled  him  to  ask  if  there  really  was  no  more  money, 
and  then  dismissed  him  agahi.  The  Iiorrible  tmgiuly  which 
followed  is  familiar  to  every  English  reader.  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  indiyiduals  were  tlirnst  into  the  common  dun- 
geon of  the  garrison,  called  the  Black  Hole,  This  was  a  room 
twenty  feet  square,  with  onl^y  two  small  windows^  and  those 
obstructed  and  deprived  of  mr  by  a  projecting  verandah.  It 
was  the  very  hottest  eeason  of  tlie  year,  and  the  night 
was  unusually  sultry  even  for  that  season,  for  the  Indians 
had  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  tlie  toi^n,  and  the  atmosphere 
waa  heated  by  the  eonflagration  and  the  air  charged  with 
the  smoke  that  proceeded  from  it.  Attempts  were  made  to 
burst  open  the  door,  but  the  door  was  strongs  and  opened 
inward.  Mr.  Holwcll,  who  bad  succeeded  in  placing  himself 
near  one  ofc'  the  windows^  adtlressed  himself  to  an  old  Indian 
officer  who  commanded  the  guard,  and  promise tl  him  a 
thousand  rupees  in  the  monung  if  he  would  only  separate 
his  prisoners  into  two  ch;inibera.  The  old  man  went  to  try, 
but,  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  said  it  was  unpossililt^.  JITp 
Hoi  well  then  offered  him  a  larger  simi,  on  which  he  with- 
drew once  more,  but  only  to  retnm  with  the  fatal  sentence, 
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that  no  TeM  eoaid  be  expeeted,  beesoM  ttie  iiibo¥ 
adeep,  and  na  ofte  teed  to  wake  Uaa*  TWa  the  eaftxfea 
went  nmng  nad  with  despair  and  a  hett-lica  heat  and 
tinnt;  thef  shrielEed  for  walerl  water!  aad  tiiey  loni^ 
with  eaeh  c«ier  wi^  maniae  banda^  feet,  aod  teeHi  for  po» 
aeaikn  of  the  poaad  nearrat  the  windowi.  At  the  pvajer 
of  Mr.  Holwd^  the  old  Hmda  ofllcer  broogfat  acnBe  mm  of 
water  to  the  gratiii|;8,  but  t4e  auifeiwa  were  too  fw  goae  in 
madness  to  wait  their  teveral  tana  to  drink ;  tiier  battled  with 
one  another  for  tiie  trst  dravghta,  and  thef  Sfwt  more  tea 
theydrank.  Bat  not  the  eDntents  of  the  largest  and  eooleat 
waler-tank  in  India  eonhl  hare  qaeaehed  the  mward  fire  tiiat 
consumed  them,  or  have  eo<^ed  or  sweetened  the  infernal  air 
of  tiieir  dungeon.  At  two  hours  after  nacbig^  not  nMoe 
Utaat  fi%  remnned  sHre ;  at  eight  o'dodc  in  the  monnng; 
when  the  tyrant  rose  firann  his  perfiuned  eoodi  and  caDad 
for  his  prisooerSy  the  dungeouHnor  was  found  bk^dced  up 
with  the  dead,  aoad  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  ferty-six, 
only  twenty-tinree  ghastly  figuiea  w«re  broug^  atire  oat  of 
that  truly  Made  Hdb. 

The  tyrant  could  talk  of  notimg  but  the  treaaares  wUd; 
he  was  sur^  the  EneUsh  had  bioied;  and  he  thxeattned 
fhrth^  sererities  if  im  oonceakd  UMaqr  ^""ne  not  instancy 
giren  up.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  knew  of  no  Udden  Ueasuiea^ 
was  consigned  orer  to  some  officers  of  the  nabobs  who  pat 
his  emads^  frame  into  irons  and  fetters.  Meanwhile  the 
nabob's  army  were  plundering  the  warehooaea  and  dwelling 
houses  in  the  town,  making  no  distinction  as  to  person^ 
£adths,  or  mtitms,  bat  rolling  alike  Hindus,  Mnssulmans^ 
Annenians,  Porti^foese,  and  English,  and  frequently  resort- 
ing to  torture,  in  the  view  of  making  their  Tietims  oonfess 
where  they  had  concealed  l^ir  treaaores. 

Having  or(kred  the  name  of  Calcutta  to  be  changed 
into  that  of  Ahnagore,  or  the  Port  of  Gk)d,  the  nabob  coir 
lected  his  army,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  proceeded  up  the 
nrer  to  faU  upon  a  defenceless  neighbour — a  native  piinoe. 
His  boats  were  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  triongyhant  miHtny  mnsic  He  left 
behind  him^iu  Fort  St.  Wi^am  and  in  tlie  town,  about  three 
thousand  imdisciplined  men** 

♦  Ormc,  *  MiHtary  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation  in  Hindostan,' 
Holwen,  *  Indian  Tracts,'  4to.  A.D.  1754  ;  and  *  Historicia  Events  re- 
pecting  Bengal  and  Hindostan/  2  vols.  8yo.  1766-1 77 7. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Clite  the  aTenger,  Clire  '' the  Darmg  in  War,'**  was 
coming. 

At  Madras  and  Port  St.  David  and  Bombay,  and  at  eveiy 
place  in  India  in  wbicb  tbc*re  waa  aii  Engliahman,  ext^rtiona 
were  made  in  order  to  recover  Calcutta,  and  take  ven^auoo 
upon  Suraj-u-Dowlah  for  the  atrocities  he  bad  cooiimtted ; 
but  the  mighty  monaoona,  which  bad  prevented  the  sending 
of  relief,  would  not  jneld  nor  change  to  suit  the  impatience 
of  man  i  materials  bad  to  be  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  ebips  to  be  waited  for  that  were  traiersing 
tbe  Indian  Ocean  irom  Europe.  Tbua  it  was  not  imtil  the 
16th  of  October  tbat  Clive  and  Adiniral  Watson  could  &et 
flail  from  Madras,  Tbe  force  eon  listed  of  five  of  his 
Majeaty'a  abipa  ajid  five  of  the  Company's,  of  nine  hundred 
European  infantry  ond  fifteen  hundred  sepoye.  On  the 
i22ntl  of  December  they  reached  Fulta,  a  \ilia^e  on  the 
Hoogbly,  twenty  m^ea  below  Calcutta.  Capturing  on  liia 
way  tbe  fort  of  Budge-Budge^  Clive  came  before  Calcutta  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  on  the  2Tid  of  January,  1757, 
Admiral  Wataon  brought  his  ships  to  machor  close  off  tbe 
fort,  Monichund,  tbe  nabob'H  j^^^eneral,  liad  fled  already, 
anda  Teiy  few  shots  sufficed  to  send  the  garrison  scampering 
off  after  their  general.  Without  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
apparently  without  a  wound  or  a  scratch,  tbe  Englbh 
regained  j^ossession  of  the  fort  and  to^-n. 

Hap  id  in  all  bis  enterprises,  Clive,  with  in  a  week  and  a 
day,  was  before  tbe  important  fortress  and  town  of  Hoogbly, 
wmeh  bristled  with  batteries  mounting  heavy  guns,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  three  thousand  men,  who  all  ned  aiter  a  very 

*  This  wfla  one  of  tbe  epitheta  irhlcb  the  astonuhed  Datires  hud  con- 
ferred upon  CliTe* 
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short  cannonade,  leaving  the  place,  with  eyeiything  in  it, 
to  the  English. 

Suraj-u-Dowlah  had  hj  this  time  collected  an  enormous 
armj  in  Moorshedabad,  and,  believing  Clivers  force  to  be 
even  smaller  than  it  was,  he  began  to  march  down  to  Calcutta 
with  terrible  menaces.  Clive  took  post  in  a  camp  he  had 
hastily  fortified,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and 
quietly  waited  for  his  foe.  On  the  8rd  of  February,  the 
country  to  the  north-east  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  van  of  the 
nabob's  army  came  in  full  view.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  and  the  following  morning  (the  4th  of  February)  the 
rest  of  the  army  came  up.  Having  obtained  from  Admiral 
Watson  a  reinforcement  of  sailors,  armed  with  firelocks^ 
Clive,  at  three  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  5th,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  fog,  penetrated  into  the  nabob's  camp, 
marched  right  through  with  part  of  his  force,  and,  attacking 
in  front  and  rear,  gained  a  rapid  and  brilliant  victory.  In 
this  conflict  Clive  lost  altogether  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Europeans  and  one  hundred  sepoys — ^a  considerable  portion  of 
his  small  force.  But  the  carnage  committed  by  the  English, 
who  were  thirsting  for  revenge  on  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Black-Hole  murders,  was  terrible ;  the  pamc  in  the  Indian 
army  was  universal,  and  CKve  was  not  disappointed  as 
to  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  battle  on  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  nabob.  Suraj-u-Dowlah  sent  him  a 
most  humble  letter,  imploring  for  peace  with  the  English ; 
and,  on  the  9th  of  February,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on 
Clive's  own  terms ;  and  three  days  after  this,  an  additional 
treaty,  with  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  signed. 

As  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe  between  France  and 
England,  and  as  there  could  be  no  permanent  security  for 
Calcutta  so  long  as  the  French  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  Chandemagore,  Clive  and  Admiral  "Watson  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  attack  that  place.  Chandemagore  was 
strong,  and  the  French,  as  usual,  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  March,  after  a  siege  or  bombardment  of 
fourteen  days. 

Instead  of  assisting  these  operations,  Suraj-u-Dowlah 
did  aU  that  he  could  to  thwart  them,  and  was  ab«ady 
endeavouring  to  form  new  leagues  against  the  English. 
Clive  resolved  that  he  should  cease  to  reign.  Many 
circumstances  favoured  the  views  of  the  conqueror.     The 
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tyraimical  and  diaeolato  nabob  had  flli^imted  the  dffeo^ 
tions  of  his  people,  and  given  mortal  ofleiic4?  to  ^me  of  hit 
grandees  and  courticra.  ^VTiilo  he  wna  again  collecting 
an  muuenae  army  to  fall  npon  Cli  ve*,  a  conspiracy  wil»  formed 
againat  hiiii  in  hia  own  court,  capital,  aiirf  camp.  The  real 
chief  of  thia  eonapiracy  waa  Mecr  Jaffier  IChaii,  a  Miiliomeian 
soldier  of  fortnnej  who  bad  been  raised  to  the  hiffhcst  digni- 
ties by  the  late  nabob,  AJiverdy  Khan,  whoae  daughter  bo 
had  married.  Mecr  Jaffier  was  at  tliia  moment  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  nrmy  asaembhng  at  Plaesey,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  half  of  that  force  woid^d  implicitly  obey 
hi&  orders.  The  khaD,  after  swearing  on  the  Khonm,  and  by 
God  and  the  prophet  of  Gk>d,  to  keep  hia  secret  euf^gementi 
with  the  Engliah,  gave  great  uneasmeaa  by  his  timidity  and 
vacillation.  But  the  man  who  most  disquieted  Cllve  and 
Admiral  Wataoix  and  their  agents  waa  Omichund,  a  Hindu 
merchant  or  banker  of  great  wealth,  who  had  been  admitted 
into  aD  the  secreta  of  the  plot,  and  ^^ho  thi-eatened  to  dirulgo 
them  to  Snraj-u-Dowiah  unless  he  were  gratified  with  a  bond, 
or  thirty  lacs  of  rupees.  It  is  as  therefore  sn^gcj^ted  to  Clire, 
and  approved  of  by  the  members  of  the  Couiicil,  and  most^ 
if  not  all,  the  Euj^lish  officers,  who  thought  that  treaclieiy 
ought  to  be  met  and  defeated  by  treacherj^ ;  that  Omichimd 
ought  to  be  deceived  by  a  fictitioua  agreement  to  pay  him  the 
money.  Accordingly ,  two  bonda  were  drawn  up,  one  reaJ, 
upon  white  paper,  and  the  other  fahje,  upon  red.  In  the 
former  there  w^aa  no  mention  of  Omichund;  in  the  latter, 
there  was  an  artide  stipulating  that  he  should  recciye  twenty 
lacs  of  rupee  a  aa  soon  as  the  revolution  w^as  completed.  The 
red  paper  was  shown  to  the  graspingj  gasping  HindCi  j  the 
white  one  was  kept  in  reserve.  Omichund  wa^s  imiversally 
detested  in  Calcutta  for  many  former  acts  of  treachery  and 
rapacity,  and  on  account  of  tho  well-groimdcd  suspicion  that 
he  had  contributed  to  lead  tho  nabob  to  the  captiu?e  and 
plunder  of  that  placCj  and  to  the  dismal  tragedy  of  the 
Black  Hole. 

On  the  13th  of  Jime,  Clive,  with  his  little  army,  movedixom 
ChandenmgoTc  towards  Pla^sey,  dispatching  before  him  n 
letter  to  reproach  Suraj-u-Dow!ab  with  numerous  breaches  of 
faith  and  ot  treaties,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  choose  between 
snbmiasion  to  the  demanda  of  the  English  and  instant  war- 
On  the  16th  he  halted  at  Patlee,  and  sent  Major  Coote  to 
take  Cutwah,  a  mud  fort»     CootCj  an  officer  worthy  to  hqtxo 
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ftCShre,  took  the  plaee,  aadlDwad  ia  it  nee  enongli  toemlf 
m  natifv  mnxxr  at  tea  thou— i,l  men  far  m  niiofe  year,  tm 
the  17th  C^  reeeived  a  letter  horn  Meer  Jaffier,  whaA 
mm  &r  firom  being  wtie&ctoij.  IXmbtiBf  whether  that 
man  would  faa? e  eli'iailiaef  asi  eom^ge  eiio«^  to  keip  hie 
flngagemwite,  he  defaweminediiet  tacroiethegrrer  of  Coewin> 
bmar,  tiie  holieat  liiMih  oi  Ae  Qtrngen,  vntfl  he  AosUi 
obtaia  acne  fiortiier  eecnritiea  or  ■iHainin  ihat  isMtt 
f«B%  intended  to  act  with  him.  On  the  20th,  the  anniffv- 
aaey  of  tiie  Bhck  Ho^  he  iveeivad  aa  imaatialhctaty  k^ 
Inat  on  the  ereniag  aftertiie  aoemal  of  tine  MMMWBger,  an>ther 
eecsret  emigaaiy  appeared  with  lettera  from  Meer  Jafia% 
•tatbiff  l&at  he  would  be  on  the  right  or  left  wing  of  Ae 
nabobni  atsij,  and  ^at  he  wovkl  eone  over  aa  aoon  aatiie 
£i^ifh  ihofud  anppeor  on  the  field  a(t  Pfamscj. 

The  mind  of  zke  Bn^lidi  oonunaader  wae  atiU  diaqvieted 
\f  doobta  and  saapieicma}  -wiA  the  aaaietaaee  of  Jaffier'a 
three  thousand  hone  he  made  mum  of  yictorj,  bat  without 
tide  aeeeinon  of  atrei^h  he  despaired  of  ^  aa  he  was 
whoUy  destitute  of  caralrp-*  The  gieatneaa  of  the  stake 
£jr  whidi  he  was  phrring  wnh  ao  sumU  an  army,  tiie  hesfj 
renyonsibitity  tiiat  lay  iqxm  him,  rendered  him  inresohito 
and  neiTousy  and  he  had  reeouraoyfer  the  first  and  last  time 
in  hk  Mfe,  to  8  council  of  war*  Having  on  ihe  morning 
of  tiie  21rt  assembled  his  offiera^to  the  number  of  fifteesy* 
he  proposed  the  following  questioifB : — **  Whedier  the  am^ 
du>uld  immediately  cross  into  ^eiafamd  of  CoBsanbuzflr,and 
iEt  all  rirics  attack  the  nabob  i  or  whether^  availmg  ihem- 
selves  of  i^  great  mmntity  of  liee  whidt  they  lyuk  taken  at 
Cutwah,  they  sfaooM  maintain  themselvea  tliere  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  ia  the  mean  tiiae  innte  the  Mahrattas  to 
enter  the  provmce  and  join  tbemP"  Contrary  tg»  the  estft- 
bliahed  panctice,  Oive  gave  Ms  opinioa  fir8t,and  it  waa,tiiiit 
they  rijbould  z«mmn  vni»e  they  wera  Ma^oa  Ki^pwtndk 
and  &rant,  with  six  other  officers,  agreed  with  Clive;  but 
Captain  Coote  differed  with  him,  and  his  opposite  opinicn 
was  supported  by  mx  other  officers.  Coote'a  notion  was — 
that  the  common  sddkrs  were  at  present  confident  of 
Bueeess ;  that  a  stop  so  near  the  en^ny  would  natural^  qtbeU 
this  ardocir^  that  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  wifch 

*  Orme  says  twenty,  but  Sir  John  Malcoku  dres  the  names  of  alt  tbe 
officers  from  a  list  found  !u  Clive's  papers,  and  tbere,  the  total  number, 
indsding  Cffre,  is  sBxteen. 
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M.  Law  would  add  stren^h  to  the  cAbob'i  fotice  and  ti^jut 

to  his  coimcili  ;  that  they  woiild  iurrouiui  the  Engliah  army 
aad  cut  otf  its  communication  with  Cftlcutta,  when  ilistratfM 
not  yet  foreseen  niiglit  niin  it  na  eflectnally  m  the  Iowa  of  ft 
battle.  He  therefore  adviaed  that  they  should  either  &dvBnc« 
and  decide  the  contest  iinmedinteJy^  or  iiinnediat4^1y  return 
to  Calcutta.  But  soon  Cliire  himself  felt  diawatiafifHl  at  the 
decision  J  and  hia  mind  recovered  its  rigour.  To  collect  hxi 
thoughts,  ho  retired  alone  to  a  grove  of  maiigo-tri[>ei?,  a  little 
beyond  the  town  of  Cutwah ;  he  remained  there  for  an  hour 
in  deep  meditation,  but  then  he  returned  with  the  word  *^Poi^ 
ward  "  on  hia  lips ;  and,  withont  cf>iimltiiig  orc4iring  for  the 
council  of  war,  he  gare  hia  orders  that  the  army  should  eroea 
the  riTer  on  the  IbUowing  morning'.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
at  Bunriise,  the  troopa  wero  put  in  motion ;  they  had  all  crossed 
the  river  bj  four  in  the  attemoon,  snd  aJler  a  rapid  maidk 
thej  encampedj  long  after  ennset,  in  a  mango-gn^ve  iMir 
Plaaaey,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  Clire,  kept  awake 
by  hia  ansiona  thoughts,  heard  during  the  whole  night  the 
drama  J  trumpets,  and  cymbals  of  the  nabob^a  host^  wlio  had 
been  warned  of  hia  approach,  and  were  making  their  barbaric 
mnsic  to  diapel  drowaineisi.  At  la&t  the  day  broke  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Bengflh 

The  eitensive  grottnd  occupied  by  tli©  nabob'a  array  hftd 
good  defences,  both  natural  and  artificial;  bat,  relying 
on  their  numencal  superiority,  the  Indians,  instead  of  wait^ 
ing  to  be  attacked,  marched  ont  \o  attack  the  Engliih* 
Soon  after  annriae  they  poured  through  all  their  opening* 
and  advanced  to  the  mango-grove  where  Chve  lay.  They 
were  forty  thousand  foot  and  lixteen  thousand  horse  ;  they 
had  fifty  heavy  cannon,  each  drawn  by  a  long  train  of 
white  oxen,  and  pushed  on  Irom  behind  by  an  elephant ; 
and^  besides  thia  ordnance,  there  were  aome  field- pieces, 
managed  by  about  forty  Frenchmen.  To  oppose  thia  vast 
host  Clive  had  but  three  thousand  foot  (of  which  niunber 
one  thonsOrUd  were  Europeans)  and  eiglit  field- pieces.  Ho 
expected  every  moment  to  receive  an  encouraging  message 
from  Meer  JaSSer,  but  none  came.  The  battle  bcf^an  with  a 
cannonade  at  about  eight  in  the  Tnonwug.  About  noon  there 
feU  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  whieh  damaged  the  ammunition 
of  thejncautious  Indiana,  Nearfy  at  the  same  time  one  of 
Oliver's  cannon-buUs  mortally  wounded  Meer  Murdeen,one  of 
the  higheat  and  best  of&cers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  event 
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greatly  terrified  the  nabob,  who  was  remaining  in  his  tent 
at  a  safe  distance.  To  increase  his  panic,  one  of  his  grandees^ 
who  was  deep  in  the  conn>irac7  against  htm,  magnified  the 
danger,  and  then  advised  him  to  retreat  immediately  upcoi 
his  capital.  At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  white 
oxen  were  put  to  the  heavy  guns  to  drag  them  off ;  in  a 
short  time  all  that  host,  horse  and  foot,  were  seen  retreating 
through  the  camp.  Clive  then  moved  forwardfrom  the  mango- 
grove.  As  he  was  advancing,  a  great  body  of  the  cavaLy 
appeared  on  his  flank.  These  were  the  tm^e  thousand  or 
more  horse  of  Meer  Jaffier,  but  they  were  not  recognized  as 
such  by  the  English,  for  a  promised  white  flag  was  not  held 
out,  nor  was  any  other  signal  given  or  message  sent.  Sus- 
pecting that  they  were  manoBUvring  to  fall  upon  his  baggage 
and  rear,  which,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  beaten  or  checked,  Clive  detached  some  troops  of  the 
line  to  stop  them.  On  receiving  the  fire  of  this  detach- 
ment, Jaffier,  still  making  no  sign,  halted  and  fell  back. 

After  a  short  retreat,  the  French  artillery-men  stood 
firm,  some  of  the  nabob's  troops  rallied,  some  of  his 
heavy  guns  were  again  loaded,  and  a  few  feeble  charges 
of  cavahy  were  maae.  At  last,  that  great  body  of  horse, 
which  had  recently  been  on  the  flaok  of  the  English, 
began  to  move  altogether  off  the  field,  without  joining 
the  rest  of  the  nabob's  army;  and  this  convinced  Clive 
that  they  were  the  troops  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  that  that 
conspirator  was  now,  in  reality,  doing  something,  in  his 
timid  way,  to  decide  the  affair.  Advancing,  Clive  fell  upon 
the  frenchmen,  who,  finding  themselves  again  abandoned 
by  the  natives,  fled  and  left  their  field-pieces  behind  them. 
OSiere  was  no  more  fighting ;  the  nabob  s  tens  of  thousands 
were  flying  towards  Moorshedabad ;  the  whole  camp,  with 
tents,  baggage,  artillery,  carriages,  and  white  oxen,  was  left 
in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  victors,  whose  booiy 
upon  that  spot  alone  was  of  immense  value.  Clive  stat^ 
his  loss  at  twenty-two  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  and  these 
chiefly  blacks ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  about  600 
kiUed  and  wounded.  All  of  his  little  army  had  behaved 
admirably,  but  praise  was  more  particularly  given  to  the 
39th  British  regiment,  which  still  bears  on  its  banners  the 
name  of  "  Plassey,"  and  the  motto,  Frimus  m  Indis, 

The  English  pursued  the  fugitives  for  about  six  miles, 
and  then  halted  for  the  night  at  Daudpore,  where  Clive 
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received  a  congratulatory  letter  from  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
came  and  encamped  in  his  neighbourhood  that  nieht.  At 
midnight,  the  fiedlen  nabob,  Suraj-u-DowIah,  who  nad  fled 
from  the  field  on  a  swift  dromedary  (an  animal  now  rarely 
nsed  or  seen  in  Bengal),  arrived  at  his  palace  in  Moorshe- 
dabad,  and  assembled  all  the  officers  that .  had  escaped  with 
him.  Bold  resolutions  were  taken,  but  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  stay  and  act  upon  them.  Dismissing  his  councit 
and  returning  to  the  apartments  of  his  women,  ms  fears  over- 
came him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fly  from  his  capitaL 
He  took  with  him,  grasped  in  his  own  hand,  or  hid  under 
his  own  vest,  a  rich  casket  of  jewels ;  his  chosen  companions 
were  his  favourite  concubine  and  his  confidential  eunuch; 
with  no  other  attendants,  and  disguised  in  a  mean  dress,  he 
descended  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  a  window  of 
the  palace. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  Meer  Jaffier  waited  upon 
Clive,  who,  embracing  him,  hailed  him  as  nabob  of  Bengal, 
Orissa,  and  Bahar.  The  nabob-maker  then  hurried  him  on 
with  all  his  cavalry  to  Moorshedabad,  in  order  to  secure  the 
palace  and  the  treasury  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah.  It  is  said  that  a 
new  conspiracy  was  got  up,  not  only  to  withhold  all  the 
treasure  from  the  English,  but  likewise  to  assassinate  the 
conqueror  of  Plassey.  Clive,  though  so  near,  certainly  deemed 
it  expedient  to  postpone  his  entrance  into  Moorshedabad 
until  the  29th  of  June,  and  when  he  entered,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  closely  guarded  by  200  Europeans  and  300 
£edthful  sepoys.  Moreover,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a 
slarong  palace,  and  kept  his  500  men  with  him. 

Meer  Jaffier  now  protested  that  there  was  not  money 
enough  left  in  Suraj-u-Dowlah's  treasuijr  to  pay  what  the 
English  demanded,  and  what  had  been  stipulated  for  in  the 
treaty  between  Jaffier  and  Clive.  The  conqueror  proposed 
that  they  should  repair  together  to  the  residence  of  the 
eeits,  or  great  Hindu  bankers,  who  had  nearly  all  been  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  against  Suraj-u-Dowlah.  Meer 
Jaffier  consenting,  they  went  forthwith  to  the  seits,  Clive 
being  followed  by  Omichund,  who  fimcied  that  the  moment 
was  now  at  hand  when  he  should  receive  some  of  his  lacs  of 
rupees.  '  But  on  arriving  at  the  seits,  Omichund  was  not 
invited  to  a  seat  on  the  carpet  with  the  other  Hindu  capi- 
talists, and,  somewhat  disconcerted  and  dismayed  by  this 
slight,  he  sat  himself  down  among  his  servants  near  the 
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outer  part  of  tiie  halL    Tho  white  or  rml  trestj,  contain* 
inig  aUthegt^WaonHy  and  Ae  suag  and  propottionB  agreed 

r^wasBowprodneed;  aiidGUTe,tiini]]ig1»Mr.SartttcMi» 
was  in  atteaadanoe  with  Mr.  Watte,  said,  ^It  ia  now 
time  to  uadeeetye  Omichund.*'  ScraAon,  who  spoke  the 
IflDgua^  of  the  eonnlay  weQ,  went  i^  to  the  Hindu,  who 
rose  at  his  approodi,  and  aaid,  ^  Onuchimd,  tiie  red  paper 
ba  trick;  yon  are  to  haye  nc^Unff!"  The  oldmansteff- 
sered  as  if  etjruA  by  a  tiiiinderbcufc,  and,  funting,  wodd 
hare  fidlen  to  the  earth,  if  his  attendants  bad  noi  canghfe 
hian  in  their  anna.  Se  was  eonyejed  to  his  pahmqnin  and 
earned  to  his  honse  in  the  ei^,  where  he  lay  lor  seyeral 
hours  speediless  and  msenaiUe«  His  intdleot,  <nice  so 
keen,  neyer  made  more  tiian  a  partial  return;  Gliye  reoonv* 
mended,  what  was  a  eonnnon  eure  &fr  gxief  and  siAneaa 
among  the  Hindus,  a  pilgrimage  to  some  £Euned  pa^^oda  or 
temple ;  the  old  man  went  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  uiesef^rines,  but  he  returned  uneured;  he  £^  into  a  state 
of  idiocy,  and  died  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  ree^yingiho 
mortal  Aock,  His  dealh-like  swoon  and  d^Murture  from 
tiie  hall  of  the  seits  occasioned  no  emotkm  there ;  and  the 
eontrseting  parties  to  the  white  treaty  ealmly  sei^tLBd  their 
money  affi^  The  treaty,  as  wzitt^i  in  Fersdan  and  Ebc* 
lish,  was  read,  and,  afW  mmdi  oonyeraation,  it  was  settled* 
that  one-half  of  the  «nn  promised  the  £n^sh  should  be 
paid  istmedidtely  in  coin,  fJute,  and  iewels  taken  out  of  the 
lareaaury ;  and  that  the  onier  half  should  be  disc^iarged  in 
three  years  by  equal  iniialments. 

Two  days  after  this  eonfinenee,  Meer  Jaffier  reeeiyed 
tidings  that  Surc^-U'Dowlah  had  been  taken  atBajahmahal, 
throi^  the  informatkm  of  a  poor  £ikir  or  d^^h,  who 
had  recognijEcd  hnn  in  1^  disguise.  The  holy  mapi  had  good 
reason  to  remember  the  person  of  the  tyrant,  for  Bunsi-n^ 
Dowlah  had  cutoff  his  ears  abont  thirteen  mcmthsbdbre.  At 
the  hddur  of  midn^it,  the  &llen  mAiob  was  brought  like  a 
felon  into  the  presence  of  Meer  Jaffier,  in  the  palace  whieh 
had  60  recently  been  his  own.  He  crawled  in  the  dust  at 
the  new  nabob's  feet,  weeping  and  prayii^  for  merey.  It 
is  said  that  Meer  Jaffi^,  moyed  both  by  contempt  and  pity; 
intended  to  spare  his  life,  but  that  Meeran,  his  son,  as  yile 
and  ferocious  a  wretch  as  Sun^-n-Dowlah,  insisted  that  ha 
ought  to  be  ]^  to  death,  to  render  the  musnud,  and  his 
own  succession  to  it,  the  more  secure.    The  victim  was 
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carried  oflf  to  a  distimt  cLaiiiber,  tbe  vile&t  in  the  palace,  vul 
was  there  fiecretly  murdered  by  one  of  M£M?ran  a  iw.*rTant« 
and  some  Boldiera,  In  the  course  of  tlie  following  dny,  him 
mangkd  remains  were  exposed  on  an  e-lephaiit  in  the  fttrM« 
of  Moorfthedubml,  and  then  deposited  in  tUe  t<:mib  of  bis 
predecessor,  Aiiverdy  Kbau,  lie  wa«  onJy  tweatv  years  old 
when  he  died ;  Meeran,  his  murderer,  waa  still  younger^ 
being  Duly  in  liie  eei'enteenth  year, 

Clive  and  the  EiigUeK  committee,  on  tbe  6th  of  July,  ob- 
tuiued  payment,  ^m  coined  Bilver,  of  7t271,6*56  rupee*, 
amountmg  ^in  ^gUah  money  to  BOO^OOO/, ;  in  addition  to 
which,  Clive  had  taken  or  accepted  fri>ni  Meer  Jaffier,  as  hk 
priTate  reward,  about  200,000^.  sterling,  or,  aceording  to 
hii  own  statement,  about  160,000/.*  Thie  money  filled  "700 
che&taj  embarked  in  100  boate,  which  pro<?eedea  under  the 
care  of  aoldierft  to  Kudea,  wlieDce  they  were  escorted  to 
Fort  William  by  all  the  boats  of  the  Eugiisli  squadrDE, 
with  banners  fljiug  and  music  sounding — ^a  scene  of  triiimph 
and  joy,  and  ^  remarkable  eontraflt  to  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding yeaTj  when  Suraj-u-Dowkh  had  ascended  the  same 
stream  triumphant  itom  the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Cal- 
cutta, In  the  course  of  the  month  of  Angmjt,  the  Company 
received  in  gold,  jewele,  and  caehj  3,255,095  rupees.  The 
other  advantages  which  the  new  nabob  granted  the  English 
were, — a  ri^rht  to  establish  a  mint  of  their  own  at  Calcutta  ;  tho 
entire  expulsion  of  the  Prench  for  ever,  and  the  delivery  to 
the  Company  of  their  lactoriee  and  cftects ;  the  entire  pro* 
perty  of  all  lande  witMn  the  Mahratta  ditch  at  Calcutta; 
sdso  600  yards  all  round  beyond  the  said  ditch  ;  the  ceesion 
of  aU  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  that  lay 
between  the  river,  the  lake,  and  Culpce,  the  Company  payiJDg 
the  usual  rent  to  the  nabob ;  and  full  freedom  of  trade 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
except  the  old  prohibition  against  their  trading  in  salt, 
betel,  and  a  few  other  commodities.  The  Company's  mint 
at  Calcutta  began  to  coin  rupees  by  the  19th  of  August. 
Three  day  a  before  this  date.  Admiral  Watson,  who  had  very 
matenally  contributed  to  the  snccese  of  the  war,  died  of  a 
jungle-fever. 

M.  Law  was  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  small  Frencli 

*  One  of  the  first  uses  Oirt  made  qf  his  wealth  was  to  bestow  an 
aimtiity  of  £300  on  hig  old  eomraander,  Laurence ,  wlio  had  gro^n  old  in 
&e  servioe  without  growing  rich. 
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force  whicli  had  escaped  from  Chandemaeorey  and  had  been 
in  correspondence  with  Suraj-u-Dowhm.  Upon  learning 
the  capture  and  death  of  that  wretched  man,  Law,  who  had 
been  advancing  to  aid  him,  retreated  with  all  speed  into 
Bahar,  intending  to  offer  his  services  to  Banmarrain,  the 
vice-nabob  of  the  province.  To  dislodge  these  dangerous 
Frenchmen,  Clive  ctetached  Coote  with  a  fljing  column,  con- 
sisting of  230  Europeans,  300  sepoys,  50  lascars,  and  two 
field-pieces.  Coote,  m  spite  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  of  numerous  obstacles  raised  ii^his  way,  bv  Meer 
Jaffier's  brother,  and  by  other  men  who  were  bound  to  aid 
and  assist  him,  made  a  wonderful  and  rapid  march.  On 
the  10th  of  July,  he  was  at  Bajahmahal,  on  the  21st  at 
Monghir,  on  the  23rd  at  Burhai,  on  the  25th  he  entered 
Futwah,  only  seven  miles  from  Fatna.  On  the  1st  of  . 
August,  he  reached  a  small  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sona  and  Gtinges,  and  on  the  5th  he  halted  at  Chuprah,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  powerful  ruler  of  Oude.  He  could  not 
overtake  the  nimble  Law,  but  he  struck  terror  into  Banmar- 
rain, and  other  native  princes,  and  received  their  oaths  to  be 
true  and  obedient  to  Meer  Jaffier,  the  new  nabob. 

Betuming  to  Moorshedabad,  Coote's  detachment  was 
quartered  at  Cossimbuzar ;  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  who 
had  fought  at  Flassey,  and  conquered  a  country  more  exten- 
sive and  more  populous  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain^ 
were  sent  down  the  river  and  stationed  at  Chandemagore,  a 

Elace  then  considered  more  health^-  than  Calcutta.  At  the 
itter  city,  CHve  was  received  with  acclamations  and  all 
possible  honours ;  and  he  already  witnessed  the  effects  of 
his  achievements  in  the  restoration  of  commerce,  confidence, 
and  prosperity.* 

*  Orme, '  Military  Transactions.'  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Life  of  Lord 
Clive,  with  Extracts  from  his  Lordship's  own  Letters  and  Memoranda.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

While  Clive  was  changing  princes  and  nabobs  and  rooting 
out  the  French  in  Bengal  his  coimtrymen  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  were  not  altogether  idle.  Though  weakened  by 
having  sent  ships  anJtroops  to  co-operate  on  the  Ganges,  the 
presidency  of  Madras  despatched  Captain  Calliaud  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Madura.  While  Calliaud  was  before  that 
place,  the  French  made  a  rush  at  Trichinopoly,  which  was 
very  weakly  garrisoned,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Leaving  tents, 
baggage,  and  artilleiy  behind  him,  Calliaud  flew  from  Ma- 
dura to  Trichinopoly,  out-manoeuvred  M.  d'Auteuil,  got 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  and  finally  entered 
Trichinopoly  in  triumph;  but  so  exhausted  by  the  in- 
cessant fatigues  he  had  undergone,  that  he  could  no  longer 
walk  or  stand  without  support.  D'Auteuil  raised  the  siege 
the  same  day,  and  retreated  towards  Pondicherry,  disap- 
pointed, mortified,  and  humiliated.  After  his  retreat  the 
war  languished  in  the  Camatic,  until  the  French,  by  an 
unexpected  movement,  took  the  important  English  factory 
of  Vizagapatam. 

While  the  presidency  of  Madras  were  demanding  money 
from  their  ally  or  dependant  Mohanuned  Ali,  by  letters  and 
by  messengers,  Bajee-Bao's  Mahrattas  burst  into  the  country 
to  exact,  at  the  sword's  point,  chouU,  or  tribute,  or  black  mail, 
from  the  same  poor,  extravagant  potentate.  "  The  English," 
says  Orme,  "  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  or  fight."  For 
fighting  they  had  not  men  enough,  and  for  paying  they  had 
not  money  enough ;  but  the  credit  of  the  Company  was  Imown 
even  in  the  camp  of  the  wild  Mahrattas,  and  when  the 
English  consented  to  pay  for  the  nabob,  they  agreed  to  take 
part  of  the  amount  in  rupees,  and  part  in  bills. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships 
appeared  off  Fort  St.  David.  These  French  ships  were 
conamanded  by  M.  Bouvet,  an  officer  of  high  reputation ;. 
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and  they  had  on  board  twenty  pieces  of  battering  cannon, 
some  mortars,  and  a  great  number  of  bombs  and  balls,  the 
regiment  of  Lorraine,  nearly  1,000  strong,  fifty  artillerymen, 
and  sixty  volunteers,  the  troops  bein^;  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  de  Soupires.  The  mglish,  fix>m  Fort  St. 
David,  saw  these  ships  repair  to  Fondicheny,  where  they 
landed  the  troops.  This  was  on  the  9th  of  September ;  and 
a  day  or  two  after,  the  whole  iquadion  disappeared,  leaving 
the  English  much  perplexed  as  to  its  next  oestination  and 
object.  An  intercepted  English  letter,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  Admiral  Watson  w«a  expected  wilJi  his  fleet  on 
that  coaet  by  the  middle  of  S^tesioer,  had  done  wcmdert. 
Ab  Bouvet  af^irdiended  that  tiie  Bogliih  admiral  would 
odlect  a  foree  supmor  to  hk  own,  he  determined  to  §y 
while  there  was  yet  time ;  and  in  so  great  a  hurry  was  he, 
that  he  would  not  even  wtut  to  land  tiie  beavy  artillery  and  Hie 
heavy  ammunitaoQ  which  he  had  brought.  Crowding  all  his 
canvas,  he  bore  away  for  the  Mauritius — ^flying  from  Watson, 
who  had  been  nearly  a  monl^  in  his  winmn^-sheet,  and 
whose  fleet,  under  toe  command  of  BeaivAdmiral  Pocodkey 
was  still  in  the  Hooghfy^. 

On  the  very  day  on  whidi  Bouvet  took  his  precipitate 
d^arture,  Captain  Galliaud  took  Madura  by  makmg  a  6teA 
e:roedition  mm  Tnehinopoly,  and  bv  carrying  a  wdl-iDed 
military  ehest  with  him.  One  hundred  and  seventy  thoik 
sand  rupees  was  the  pioe  paid  to  the  native  cm^  and 
^urison  for  the  sunienaer  of  tiiis  place,  the  possestioa  of 
whidi  waa  of  great  importance  to  the  En^glish  on  the  Coim> 
mandel  coast. 

On  the  .2Sdi  of  April,  17SS,  another  French  squadron, 
consisting  of  tw^e  sfaipa,  reached  tiiat  coaat.  It  was  con^ 
manded  hy  C<»int  d'A^,  and  had  on  board  a  regiment  of 
in£mtry  nearly  1,100  stroisg,  a  corps  of  artill^ymeB,  and  a 
numb^of  ofGlcersof  distindion,  aU  under  tiie  cominaBd  of 
Count  Lally,  a  veteran  of  Inah  extractkm,  who  had  been  aU 
his  life  in  ine  service  of  ^maooj  and  who  had  fought  agaiBit 
the  l^i^h  at  FontenoL  So  bi^  did  li^ly's  reputation 
stand  at  this  time,  that  he  had  been  appointed  gov^mof^ 
general,  with  the  most  extraordinary  powers,  over  all  the 
IVench  possessions  and  cstablislmieoliB  in  India.  He  was  to 
commence  operaticKas  by  the  reduction  of  Foit  St.  David. 
He  dropped  mto  Fondichenj  with,  two  of  the  ships,  amid 
with  the  other  two  D'Aehe  r^aifed  at  once  to  Fori  fiK. 
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David  J  Trhero  two  EngUi<li  frigatea,  thv  only  shipn  on  Ali 
BtalioD,  vere  rmi  auhore  aud  vs  recked  to  prevent  tacir  beni^ 
captiired.  But  on  the  vtry  nt^Jit  cUy,  Adiutrai  Pocockc 
Btood  iJito  tlicj  road  aiid  brought  M-  d'AcbiS  to  actioii.  The 
Engliflk  Bquadron  waa  interior  in  number,  and  Bome  of  the 
chips  were  soaroely  fit  for  service;  nevcrthelei^s  Po(*ockt3 
iojlicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  French,  the  result  of  a  drwm 
battle  being  the  loea  of  500  in  killed  and  vouuded  on  tMr 
side  ;  while  the  English  eoiiuted  only  twentv-mne  kill<*tl  and 
eighty-nine  wounded.  One  of  D^ Ache's  Bhipe  was  strandt^d 
after  the  battle  in  coiusequejice  of  damage  done?  bv  our  shot 
to  her  cables,  Pocoeke'i^  ihips,  however,  liafl  suflered 
greatly  in  their  spare  and  rigging,  and,  id  the  various 
manoeuvres  which  followed  tlie  battle,  they  drifted  to  lee- 
ward, and  the  Frendi  were  enabled  to  eonie  ti>  anchor  in 
the  night  in  the  road  of  Alajiiparoa.  Before  the  eea-fight 
began,  some  of  the  French  fcroopi^  li^oni  Pondicherry,  hurried 
on  across  the  country  by  the  iinpetuoui?  Lally,  without 
baggage,  and  even  without  proviiiiojiB,  got  to  the  rear  of 
Fort  St.  David,  and  drove  in  some  of  the  English  outposts. 
The  troops  on  board  the  French  ships  were  now  landca  with 
all  speed,  the  Marquis  de  Soupircs  came  up  w  ith  more  troopSi 
some  heavy  guns  fomid  in  Pondicherry,  and  convoy  of  pro- 
^dsions.  On  the  nest  day,  the  let  of  May,  Lally  himself 
came  up  and  detached  Count  d'^Fstaiug  to  take  up  a  position 
near  Cuddalore,  which  was  no  stronger  now  than  when 
attaeked  twelve  yeai-s  before  by  51.  Dupleij;,  It  was  gar- 
risoued  by  four  oofnpanies  of  sepoys  and  a  tew  artillerymen^ 
and,  to  add  to  the  preeariousnese  of  its  situation,  it  con- 
taioed  within  its  walle  150  Frem^h  prisoners.  In  the  even- 
ing, this  very  weak  ganison  was  reinfort^ed  from  Fort  St. 
David  by  thirty  Europeans  and  a  few  lasears.  But  Cudda- 
lore could  not  have  been  held  for  any  length  of  time  by  a 
much  stronger  garrisou ;  and  Major  Poller,  the  commandant 
of  Fort  St.  David,  agreed  to  evacuate  it  in  four  days,  the 
te-oope  being  allowed  to  retire  w  ith  the  honours  of  war. 

M.  Lally,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  spoiled  the 
ohances  of  success  in  India,  by  setting  the  feehnge  and 
prejudice s  of  the  people  at  defiance.  He  kuew^  nothing  of 
Inc&a,  or  of  the  strange^  graduated,  compleis  structure  of 
Indian  society,  and  he  was  too  self-willed,  hot-lieaded, 
and  presimaptuous,  to  be  guided  by  those  who  had  more 
knowledge ;  in  tins  siege  he  created  the  greatest  di^gust^  by 
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forciblf  employing  together  diiFerent  caetes  of  the  natives  in 
labours  to  wHich  they  had  never  been  aceuatomed,  and 
which  they  considerea  derogatory  to  their  condition  and 
diehonounible  to  the  castes  to  which  they  belonged.  The  more 
rigour  he  exereised,  the  greater  became  the  difficulty  of  getting 
any  work  done.  The  sepoys,  and  ail  others  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  veiy  lowest  castes,  would  neither  dig  iu  the 
trenches  nor  driyo  the  trains,  and  when  Lally  threatened  or 
punished  thcni,  they  deserted.  Fort  St,  David  was  at  this 
time  garrisoned  by  619  Europeans  and  about  1,600  natives : 
in  spite  of  some  radical  detects  in  the  works^  they  might 
certainly  have  beeii  maintained  for  a  long  time  against  an 
enemy  who  committed  so  many  blunders  jm  Lally  did ;  but 
Major  Polier  matched  him  in  thiis  respect,  and  after  he  had 
burned  nearly  all  his  gunpowder  in  an  absurd,  ineffectual 
firingj  the  English  commandant  capitulated  on  the  2nd  of 

1,{  June.     In  consequence  of  instructions  firom  France,  Lally 

immediately  ordered  all  the  fortifications  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground.  He  then  detached  M.  d'Eataing  with  a  considerable 
force  to  obtain  possession  of  Devi  Cottah.     That  garrison, 

I  heing  yery  weak,  abandoned  the  place  at  the  approach  of  the 

^  Prench,  and  marched  away  for  Tnchinopoly,     Lally  returned 

to  Pondicherryj  entered  that  ci^  in  a  triumphant  proces- 
sioUj  and  celebrated  a  Te  Deum  for  his  suceeai^eH.  But  thia 
,  was  scarcely  over  ere  he  entered  upon  a  furious  quarrel 

with  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  council  on  account  of  the 
emptineisa  of  the  treasury-  He  thus  early  prepared  a  strife 
and  a  hatred  which,  in  the  end^  brought  lum  to  a  lamentable 
death.  Me  aceuaed  powerful  and  reaentM  men  of  having 
appropriated  the  public  money  to  their  own  use.  For  laek 
of  rupees  J  his  operations  were  impeded.  Li  rummaging  the 
exhausted  treasury  of  Pondicherryj  he  discovered  a  bond  for 
5,600j000  rupees,  which  had  been  given  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  to  Chunda  Sabebj  and  by  Chunda  Saheb  to  the 
French,  in  satisfaction  for  some  of  the  various  claims  which 
they  had  upon  him.  Lally  resolved  to  enforce  payment  of 
this  bond,  and  taking  the  field,  he  advanced  towards  Tan- 

J  Ti  jore,  with  one  Ghitiea,  a  native  prince,  in  his  camp,  who  had 

some  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.     The 

march    was    long,    and    the   disposition    of  the   country 

^  ^  people  everywhere  unfavourable.     No  bullock-men  or  bazar- 

jiU  people  would  follow  him  except  by  compulsion,  and  every 

I  [U  act  of  compulsion  tended  to  spread  and  increase  the  preva- 
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lent  ill-wUl.  His  want  of  motitn%  and  almost  total  want  of 
provisions,  even  at  tbt*  beginiuDg  of  tlio  nuircK,  tbrecd  him 
to  rob  and  plunder ;  and  the  FrtmL-b  Aoklit^ry,  when  oncL*  tlicy 
got  aecniitomed  to  thesti  operationt^,  eojiwidcred  lis  tlit^r  owu 
everytliing  tliat  they  could  miiQ  or  extort  by  viokiicr.  A 
regiment  of  hussars  was  constantly  employed  m  cjittle-lifting, 
and  the  nufortmiate  natives  saw 'their  cows  and  their  oxen 
driven  into  the  French  camp,  where  no  price  was  ever  paiJ, 
or  even  promiaed.  StiD  more  to  exeito  the  native  passions 
of  hatred  and  rei'cnge,  tlie  French  committed  outrages  on 
their  women  and  their  prieistB.  From  Cimcjil,  Lally  ]>rg- 
ceeded  to  what  had  recently  heeii  the  rich  and  tlu^Wng 
town  of  Nagore,  in  tlio  hope  of  getting  a  great  booty  and 
contribution  in  money.  But  the  native  merchants,  av  anied 
in  time,  had  earned  ofl*  tlieir  money  and  jewels,  and  they 
oflered  little  for  the  redemption  of  their  houses.  Lally 
therefore  let  loose  hia  husBara  on  the  defenceless  town,  wit  a 
a  regular  bargain  that  he  was  to  have  a  large  share  of  what- 
ever they  might  find.  The  Hiber no-Frenchman  then  applied, 
in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  the  Duteli  at  Xegapatam  for 
money,  ammunition,  and  proWaiona,  and  the  Dutch,  awed  by 
3iis  power,  sent  him  20,OOU  pounds  of  gmipo^vder,  Acting 
under  the  same  fears,  the  Daiies,  who  had  a  small  settle nient 
on  the  eoaatj  sent  him  10,000  pomids  of  gunpowder  and  sis 
field-pieces.  On  his  line  of  march  stood  the  ]>agoda  of 
Xivalore,  which  Lally  believed  to  contain  inestimaljle  riches. 
He  ransacked  the  place  and  the  houses  of  the  Brahmins, 
dug  into  the  earth  for  concealed  treasures,  dragged  the 
tanks  antl  brought  up  a  number  of  uncouth  idols  ;  but,  to  hia 
bitter  disappointment,  these  graven  images^  instead  of  being 
of  gold,  were  of  bmm ;  and  as  no  treasiu-es  could  be  foond 
above  ground,  or  under  ground,  or  in  the  water,  heincmred 
a  horrible  odium  without  any  profit*  On  the  following  day 
he  reached  another  pagoda,  irtim  which  the  priesjts  had  all 
fled ;  but  discovering  m  the  evening  that  some  of  the  Brah- 
mins had  come  back,  and  were  looking  about  them  and 
asking  questions,  he  savagely  put  them  to  death  by  blowing 
them  oit'ltom  the  moutlia  oi"  his  field-pieees.  At  Trivatore, 
where  he  remained  some  days,  he  drove  a  grand  trade  in 
cattle-lifting.  Part  of  the  beeves  were  con?>uiaed  in  the 
camp,  and  part  sent  down  to  the  coast,  to  he  there  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  anny.  On  the  18th  of  July,  Lally  halted 
near  the  walla  of  the  city  of  Tanjore,  and  sent  in  a  Jesuit 
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Bnd  one  of  hie  cuptams  t^  demand  th&  iuU  amoimt  of  the 
Iwnd.     The  temfied  rajah  oflered  300,000  rapc^ea,  moneT 

down  1  Ij&Wj  tben  asked  for  1,000,000  in  money,  600  bullocks 
(he  had  became  a  wholesale  eajcaae-butchcr),  and  10,000 

pounds  of  gunpowder ;  and  upon  findinj^  that  these  tenna 
yrete  not  accepted,  he  began  to  throw  shot  and  shell  ftt  the 
temples  and  pagodas.  He  also  continued  the  iroffk  of  cattle-* 
lifting  in  the  open  country',  sending  droyies  upon  drorea 
down  to  Carical  and  Pondicheny-  At  length  a  treaty  was 
commenced,  in  which  the  Hindii'prince  endeavoured  to  dupe 
the  French,  and  they  him. 

After  an  infinitude  of  manc^uvres  on  both  Bides,  Lally 
broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August,  having 
erected  two  batteries,  he  began  to  ply  the  walld  of  Tanjore 
IFhere  they  were  weakest.  After  Hve  daya^  firing,  a  breach 
was  made  ;  but  by  this  time  the  French  had  burned  nearly 
all  their  powder,  and,  notwithstanding  all  their  cattle-lifting, 
they  had  not  provisioua  for  more  than  two  days.  On  the  Sth 
of  Augnat,  Laily'e  uneaainesa  waa  increased  by  intelligenee 
that  another  engagement  had  taken  place  between  the 
French  and  English  squadTOne,  and  that  the  English  ahipa 
were  menacing  Carical,  where  the  Fren^^h  had  not  'be^sn 
lieard  of  since  the  battle.  Quite  crest-faUeDj  he  summoned 
a  council  of  war ;  ten  of  his  officers  recommended  an  imme^ 
diate  retreat,  and  only  two  aa  immediat-e  assault  and  storm- 
Forthwith  J  the  eick  and  wounded  were  sent  away  under  a 
strong  escort,  and  preparations  were  made  ibr  a  general  de- 
campment on  the  morrow.  But  in  the  course  of  that  night, 
600  English  sepoys,  sent  by  Major  Calliaud  fi*om  Trichinopoly, 
threw  themselves  within  the  wails  of  Tanjore.  Lally  had 
cause  to  ^iah  he  had  gone  ofi'  a  little  earlier.  Tlie  next 
morning  the  sepoys  joined  the  Tanjoreana  in  a  sortie  and 
general  attack  on  his  camp,  while  bodies  of  Tanjore  horae, 
and  swarms  of  country  people,  and  wild  coolies  from  the 
hLQs,  threw  themselves  on  the  French  rear.  Lally  himaelf 
had  several  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  he  was  actuaUy  knocked 
over  and  trampled  upon  by  some  of  the  rajah's  cavalry. 
Three  of  his  cannon  were  captured,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  men  were  killed  in  the  first  surprise.  But  when 
the  French  recovered  their  presence  of  mind,  and  formed  in 

food  compact  order,  they  were  too  much  for  the  undisciplined 
'anjoreans ;   and  the  English  aepoysj  left  without  proper 
iupport,  were  obhged  to  abandon  the  three  guna  they  had 
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taken,  nnd  to  retreitt  into  the  town  with  no  other  pnT^ 
thun  one  elephant  and  two  lean  camels.  But  the  Fr**ocli 
now  9]>iked  their  heavy  gima,  threw  the  shot  int-ti  wella^ 
and  destroyed  a  eonfiiderable  part  of  their  baggage,  and  then, 
under  cover  of  night,  tfeey  marched  rapidly  away  firem  Tiin- 
JOT©,  pestered  in  their  retreat  bv  the  vindictivo  p^^aaantiy 
and  the  raj  ah  ^  a  coy  airy,  and  half-fftmiahed,  and  half^emxed 
with  thirst.  The  retreat  was  nmet  disastnuiH  till  they 
reached  Trivatore.  Between  that  pWe  and  Carical,  Lally' 
learned  that  the  French  sqtmdroo  had  returned  to  Pondi- 
cheiTYj  but  that  M.  d'Ach^  was  determii^ed  to  etail  for  the 
Mauntiua  without  hazatdLDg  any  further  action  with  Pococke. 
Laily,  in  a  furj^  sent  the  Count  d*Estaing  to  remonstrate, 
to  perauade,  to'threafcen,  to  do  everything'  ho  could  to  make 
the  French  iidmiral  stay  where  he  wai.  On  tht^  IBth  of 
August  J  the  retreatmg  Fr(?nch  arm  7  arrived  at  Carical,  and 
saw  the  English  ecjuadron  at  anchor  not  far  from  that  town. 

In  the  two  nayal  engagements  which  had  taken  place^ 
Admiral  Pococke'a  force  had  been  inferior^  and  !>' Ach^,  after 
the  e^tpenence  he  had  had,  felt  no  deaire  to  wait  till  rein- 
forceTnentSj  which  he  believed  were  expected,  shotiltl  give  tho 
Englfti  a  BuperioritTj  or  replace  two  of  their  veiy  bad  ships 
by  two  good  ones  ;  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  D^'Eataing. 
Ha^dng  left  Carieal  and  crossed  the  Coleroon,  Lally  quitted 
the  army,  and  with  an  escort  rode  with  loose  britUe  to  Pon- 
dicheiTVj  wliere  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  August,  He 
instantiy  Summoned  a  council,  with  the  view  of  stopping  the 
anxious  admirah  But  D'Ache  declared  that  his  ships  were 
greatly  disabled,  and  his  crewg  mueh  redneed  by  the  combats 
and  by  sickness  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  he  hove  an- 
chor, and  went  away  under  a  press  of  sail  for  the  Mauritius, 

To  pnjciire  the  nerves  of  war,  Lally  now  resolved,  before 
proceeding  on  his  grand  object— tho  siege  of  Madras^ to 
make  a  predatoiy  eiteurBion  to  Arcot,  which  was  defended 
by  only  a  few  English  aepoys  and  eome  detaehments  of 
Mohammed  All* a  cavalry.  He  made  a  bargain  beforehand 
with  the  commander  of  the  native  troops,  who  agreed  to 
deliver  up  the  place  for  13,000  rupees  and  employment 
With  the  rrench  army.  Lally  reached  Arcot  on  the  4  th  of 
October,  and,  finding  that  capital  of  the  Caniatie  open  to 
him  J  he  entered  with  his  accustomed  pomp  and  paradcj  in 
the  midst  of  long  salvos  of  artillery*  But  fresh  disap- 
pointments awaited  the  gold-aeeker :— all  the  morehnnts  and 
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wealthier  inhabitants  had  departed  before  his  arrival,  and 
even  the  poorer  sort  had  concealed  their  money  and  most 
valuable  effects.  Distributing  his  troops  into  cantonments, 
Lally  himself  returned  to  Pondicheny,  to  blame  everybody 
and  everything,  except  his  own  folly  and  presumption.  On 
his  first  arrival  in  the  counliyy  he  had  made  up  his  own 
mind  to  be  sole  ruler  in  India ;  and  as  soon  as  ne  had  re- 
duced Fort  St.  David,  he  recalled  M.  Bussy  from  the 
Deckan,  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  charaicter  and  ex- 
ploits of  that  truly  remarkable  man.  When  the  colonels  of 
several  regiments — ^men  of  rank  and  ancient  lineage — ^paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  hero  of  the  Deckan,  he  grossly 
imputed  it  to  the  influence  of  M.  Bussy's  money,  instead 
of  nis  reputation.  Lally  was  a  bold  and  loud  talker ;  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  sentiments,  and  Bussy  would  have  been  no 
Prenchman  if  he  had  not  resented  with  vivacity  these  various 
attacks  on  his  fame.  With  rancorous  feelings  on  both  sides^ 
they  were  to  proceed  together  to  capture  Madras,  and  to 
root  out  the  English  power  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  By 
contributing  60,000  rupees  of  his  own,  and  opening  a  sulJ- 
scription  at  Pondicherry,  Lally  raised  94,000  rupees ;  and 
with  this  insignificant  treasure,  and  an  army  of  2,7009iiro- 
peans  and  4,000  natives,  he  made  for  Madras,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  12th  of  December,  without  money,  without 
credit,  and  almost  without  food  for  the  troops. 

Major  Laurence,  Olive's  old  superior,  and  Mr.  Pigot,  held 
command  within  the  walls  of  Madras,  where  the  total  of 
the  force  collected  was  1,758  Europeans,  2,220  sepoys,  and 
200  of  Mohammed  Ali's  cavalry, — ^these  last  being  scarcely 
worth  their  rations.  On  the  14th  of  December,  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  Black  Town,  which  was  open  and  de- 
fenceless ;  and  there  the  soldiers,  breaking  open  some  arrack 
stores,  got  drank  and  mad,  andcommitted  great  disorders.  As 
their  condition  was  reported  in  the  fort,  a  sortie  was  resolved 
upon ;  and  600  chosen  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Draper  (afterwards  Sir  William),  and  Major 
Brereton,  with  two  field-pieces,  rushed  into  the  streets  of  the 
BlackTown.  Unluckily,  the  drummers,  who  were  all  little  black 
boys,  struck  up  the  Grenadiers'  March  too  soon,  and  this  gave 
warning  to  the  IVench,who,  running  to  their  arms,  drew  up  at 
a  point  where  the  streets  were  very  narrow,  and  crossed  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Those  who  were  drunk  were  joined 
by  others  who  were  sober,  and  soon  they  far  exceeded  in 
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nuralier  the  Englkh  detachment.  If  Buesy,  wbo  was  dam 
at  band,  had  made  one  af  the  bold,  dawlimg  movemeutA 
fiimiMar  to  hmi,  uhen  acting  on  his  own  reaponsibility  and 
for  his  own  gflory,  the  EngUsb,  blocked  up  in  the  narrow 
street 3,  must  either  have  aur rendered,  or  have  been  destroyed. 
But  Buaay  remained  motionless,  and  afterwards  excusiHf  bis 
conduct  by  su-A^g  that  Lally,  Ma  superior,  had  sent  him  no 
ordera  to  move.  Our  detacbincnt  retreated  to  the  fort, 
leaving  their  two  field-piecesj  behind  them ;  they  had  lost, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  200  men,  and  had 
inflicted  about  an  eqiLal  injury  on  the  foe.  Six  of  their  offie^f  rfl 
were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  among  these,  was 
Major  Poller  J  who,  miable  to  bear  the  reflections  whieh  had 
been  east  upon  him  for  liia  weak  defence  of  Fort  St,  David, 
tlu^w  away  his  bfo  here  to  prove  that  he  was  no  coward* 
Count  d^Estaing  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  beginning  of  the 
affray,  and  conveyed  into  the  fort  of  Madras. 

Some  money  eame  from  France,  and  by  bcgguig,  borrow- 
ing (sword  in  hand),  and  estorting,  Lally  got  a  little  more 
in  the  Elack  Town^  and  began  to  dig  trenches  and  erect  bat- 
terte^  But  all  hia  warlike  means  were  as  deficient  as  thot© 
of  tTO  English  garrison  w^ere  perfect ;  and  disaeuaions  and 
ill-will  agamBt  hnn  increased  among  his  officers.  His  con- 
dition was  rendered  qnite  desperate  by  the  retm-n  of  Admiral 
Pocoeke  to  tho  coast,  and  by  the  entrance  into  the  harbour 
of  two  frigates  and  Hix  of  tne  Company* a  ships,  having  on 
board  600  king's  troops,  ^eah  fi-om  England.  This  was  on 
tbe  16tk  of  Febmaiy  (1759),  when  LaDy  had  been  twa 
months  and  four  days  under  the  walla  of  Sladras.  Hia 
naoney  and  his  provisions  were  alike  exhausted ;  he  had 
thrown  aw  ay  his  last  bomb  t!u7ee  weeks  before,  and  he  had 
biassed  aw^ay  nearly  all  his  gimpowder.  Curaing  Achniral 
d'Ache  for  not  having  stayed  to  meet  Poeockc,  and  again 
blaming  everybody  but  himselfj  he  decamped  as  silently  and 
expeditiously  as  he  could  in  the  night  of  the  17th,  with  hia 
amiy  in  a  mutinous  state,  and  hi  a  marauding  huasara 
threatening  to  go  over  to  the  English,  Nowhere  could  this 
violent  niiin  iind  a  friend  ;  the  oatives  removed  or  concealed 
their  provisions ;  and  not  nnfrequently  his  troops  bad  to 
feel  the  sharp  execution  of  flying  columns  of  native  horse, 
smd  the  deadly  animosity  of  the  eoohea  and  coUeries,  and 
other  wild  people  of  the  hills,  who  glided  roimd  his  camp 
like  ghosts,  and  stabbed  in  the  dark. 
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On  the  0th  of  March,  Ms^  LMurence,  with  1,156  Euro- 
pettoi^  1,570  sqpoyi,  1,120  eodietf,  1,966  hone,  and  ten  field* 
pieees,  cammeneed  hu  march  upon  Conjereram,  where  LaUj 
W  concentiat^  hw  Ibreea*  For  twent]^-two  days  tfaie 
Freiieh  and  Engiiah  anniee  ky  eiiennped  in  light  of  each 
other.  Thesa  the  En^^  stmek  off  for  Wandewaah,  en* 
tered  that  town,  and  began  to  besiege  the  ibrtr  The  French 
Imrried  to  defei^  ihe  phce,  and  &e  English,  giving  th^u 
i^e  elk),  hastened  back  and  took  the  w  more  important 
fort  of  Conjereram.  On  the  2dth  at  Maj,  both  Laamnce 
and  Lally  put  thehr  armiea  into  cantonments  for  the  ninj 
season.* 

*  Orme, '  MiCttry  Traiuactioiu.'  Sclioinbcrg,  *  Kaval  Chronology.' 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  '  Life  of  Cfive.'  '  Parliamentary  Reports.'  French, 
*  M^oires  of  M.  Lally.' 
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CHAPTER  VI 

AlUkimix  PococE3S  cruised  between  Bombay  and  Pondi* 
cherry  to  intercept  a  fresh  squadron  which  Lally  exi>ect«ii 
firom  the  Mauritiufl.  Tcwarda  the  end  of  J  une,  three  of 
the  Company's  shipfl  reached  Madras  with  100  recruita, 
and  intelligence  that  tho  enterprising  Coota  might  be 
shortly  expected  on  the  coast  witn  1,000  of  king's  troops. 
The  first  division  of  these  troops  arrived  at  the  end  of  July- 
On  the  20th  of  August,  lookiug  into  Trineomalee,  in  Ce\'lo% 
Pococfce  there  discovered  liis  old  adversafy,  M.  d' Acht3, 
with  eleven  ships  of  the  lino  and  three  frigates.  The 
English  squadron  consisted  of  niue  ships  of  the  line,  one 
frigate,  two  of  the  Company's  ships,  and  a  fire*ship; 
their  entire  n-umber  of  guns  being  174  less  than  that 
of  the  French,  Omng  to  adverse  currents  ajid  wind 
and  weather,  the  English  could  not  close  upon  the  enemj 
till  the  10th  of  September,  when,  after  a  sharp  actiodi 
of  two  hours*  dnmtion,  the  careful  Frenchman  once  mom 
retired  before  the  flag  of  Pococke.  Having  all  his  topmasts 
standing,  I)'Ach6  got  safe  to  Pondicherry,  which  was  hia 
object,  several  days  before  Pococke  could  reach  Negapatam, 
The  arrival  of  the  squadron  saved  the  French  council  from 
absolute  despair ;  it  brought  to  them  only  180  soldiers, 
but  it  brought  ionie  money;  it  poured  into  the  empty 
eoffers  specie  to  the  amount  of  £16,000  sterlings  and  a 
qimntitjr  of  diamonds  valued  at  £17,000,"  which  had  been 
taken  m  an  English  East-Indiaman,  But  D'Ache  had 
scarcely  landed  this  treasure,  when  he  again  intimated  that 
he  must  leave  tho  coast  and  return  to  the  Mauritius ;  his 
orders  being  peremptory  to  take  great  care  of  his  shipa.  Ko 
entreaties,  no  vehement  protests,  could  shake  his  resolution. 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  land  and  leave  behind  him  400 
Caffers,  who  had  been  serving  in  his  fleet,  and  500  Euro- 
peans, partly  marines  and  partly  sailors. 
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The  English  army  in  the  field,  who  had  surprised  and 
captured  the  fort  of  Covrepauk  in  July,  were  encouraged 
by  the  disorganized  condition  of  Lally's  forces  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Wandewash,  and  on  the  26th  of  September 
they  all  marched  from  Conjeveram  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Brereton.  Their  assault  was, 
however,  repelled,  with  a  loss  of  200  men.  But  in  other 
directions  the  French  lost  ground  aknost  daily.  They  were 
in  rags  and  half-staryed. 

The  English  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  that  able 
and  prevailing  man,  M.  Bussy,  to  open  negotiations  with 
several  native  chiefe  in  the  Deckan,  and  even  with  Salibut 
Jung  himself,  who  had  owed  the  musnud  to  Bussy;  andCHve, 
from  Bengal,  had  detached  Colonel  Forde  to  the  Northern 
Circars,  those  valuable  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to 
M.  Bussy.  Eorde,  with  600  British  troops,  2,100  native 
troops,  and  a  respectable  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  by 
sea  to  Yizagapatam.  There  he  landed  and  joined  the 
native  army  of  Anunderauze,  who  had  engaged  to  co» 
operate  against  the  French,  in  the  hope  that  the  English 
would  eventually  make  him  sovereign  of  the  Deckan. 
This  rajah  agreed  to  supply  56,000  rupees  per  month 
for  the  expenses  of  Forde's  army.  Th^  then  advanced 
to  Peddapore,  and  there  encountered  M.  Conflans,  who 
had  been  left  by  Bussy  in  command  of  the  French 
forces.  In  preparing  for  battle,  Forde's  first  care  was  to 
get  his  precious  allies,  the  troops  of  the  rajah,  out  of  the 
way,  for  he  knew  that  they  would  not  fight,  and  could 
produce  only  confusion.  In^  numbers,  Conflans' s  French 
troops  were  equal  to  Forde's  English  ones,  and  the  defen- 
sive position  they  occupied  was  a  good  one :  their  artillery 
was  abundant,  and  to  oppose  to  the  2,100  English  sepoys  they 
had  6,000  sepoys  of  their  own,  and  500  native  horse.  But 
Conflans  rashly  quitted  his  strong  ground,  the  French  infan- 
try got  into  disorder  in  pursuing  a  portion  of  Forde' s  sepoys, 
and  then  the  British  troops,  whohad  been  concealed  by  a  stand- 
ing crop  of  Indian  com,  fell  upon  the  French,  routed  them 
with  a  terrible  loss,  and  took  the  best  of  their  field-pieces. 
Further  discouraged  by  the  resolute  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
English  sepoys  under  Captain  Knox,  Conflans  retreated  to 
his  camp ;  but  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  ground, 
and  the  fire  of  some  heavy  artillery  which  he  had  kept  there, 
he  was  soon  driven  from  the  height  by  Colonel  Forde.   Some 
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of  the  Erench  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter ; 
but  the  greater  number  made  a  sauve-qui-peui  flight.  The 
spoils  of  the  field  were  considerable,  including  th&br  pieces 
of  cannon,  fifty  tumbrils,  and  other  carriages,  laden  with 
ammunition,  seven  mortars  with  a  large  provision  of  sheUSy 
1,000  draught  bullocks,  and  all  the  tents  of  the  French. 
M.  Conflans  galloped  ^m  the  field  on  a  good  horse ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  he  never  stopped  until  he  reached,  at  nisht, 
the  town  of  Bajahmundiy,  nearly  forty  miles  fix>m  the  field 
of  battle. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bajah  Anunderauze  would  no  more 
ay  than  fight.  Thus  Forde,  who  had  spent  all  the  money 
e  had  brought  with  him,  was  reduced  for  several  weeks 
to  a  stand-stul ;  the  French,  however,  continued  to  give 
ground :  Eajahmundry  waa  abandoned,  and  Conflans  sou^t 
refuge  in  Masulipatam,  urging  Salibut  Jung  to  send  mm 
some  assistance,  and  representing  to  that  ruler  that  the  | 

English,  if  left  unopposed,  would  assuredly  make  themselves  '   ' 

masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Deckan.  Salibut  Jung  put  an 
army  in  motion  and  collected  other  troops  at  Gk>lconaa  and 
Hyderabad.  Obtaining  at  length  some  money  firom  his  rajah, 
and  marching  through  Ellore,  where  several  native  cmefii 
joined  him,  Forde  arrived,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1769,  in 
front  of  Masulipatam,  the  strongest  place  the  French  held 
on  that  coast.  The  besieged  were  more  numerous  than  the 
besiegers;  yet  Colonel  Forde,  by  making  an  impetuous 
assault  on  three  points  at  the  same  moment,  induced  Con- 
flans to  surrender ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  only  twelve  days, 
Masulipatam  surrendered  to  the  English. 

Within  a  week  after  the  surrender,  two  French  ships,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  300  men,  appeared  in  the  offing.  They 
went  back ;  but  the  army  of  the  subahdar,  which  had  been 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Conflans,  halted  where  it  was,  and 
soon  received  in  its  camp  the  victorious  English  commander, 
not  as  a  foe,  but  as  a  friend  and  ally.  SaliDut  Jung  readily 
entered  into  a  new  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  a  considerable 
territory  about  Masulipatam  to  the  English,  bound  himself 
not  to  permit  for  the  future  any  French  settlement  in  his 
dominions,  and  to  oblige  the  French  army  of  observation, 
collected  at  Eajahmundry,  to  evacuate  the  country  and  cross 
the  Kistna  within  fifteen  days  ;  the  English,  on  their  part, 
agreeing  to  support  him  agamst  his  enemies  in  general,  and 
}ns  rebellious  brother,  Nizam  Ali,  in  particular.    It  was  also 
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fiidptikted  tiist;  the  flubahdar  riiould  never  more  hare  recovne 
to^Veneh  Assistazice,  or  call  m  any  troops  of  tiiat  nation ; 
that  Annndeiauze  should  not  be  called  to  aoeount  £br  what- 
aoerer  be  had  collected  out  of  the  gpovemmentB  of  tl^ 
Vreoch^  nor  for  ike  tributes  of  hit  own  conntiy  £nr  the  prfr- 
sent  jear. 

In  Addition  to  MasuHpatam,  eight  diairictsy  as  well  as 
&e  jurisdictkHi  ovee  tl^  territory  of  Nizampataaii  with  the 
distncts  of  Codorer  and  Wacalmannar,  were  granted  to  ihe 
English  without  the  reserve  of  fine  or  military  service.  The 
wh<de  territory  tims  ceded  extended  eighty  miles  along  the 
coast  and  twenty  inland ;  the  rerenue  was  estimated  at 
400,000  mpees  a  year. 

The  Bubitfidar  next  ofered  to  (kiomA  Forde,  for  his  own 
prinsfce  account  and  profit,  «nother  conaideraUe  disfoiet,  if 
be  would  march  wiBi  him  against  his  r^iellious  younger 
broi^r,  Nizam  AIL  But  Fonle,  at  the  sama  time,  pressed 
Hud  subahbar  to  join  the  English  in  «i  immediate  eiq^^tion 
mga^oft  ihe  Erendb,  who  were  once  more  making  head  at 
^iahmundry.  Finding  Forde  immovable,  the  sub^dar 
ga&eaaify  qaihei  him,  ^id  marched  awqr  into  tite  interior. 
As  i^e  Eng^sh  pr^>ared  to  march  by  themselyes,  4^  Frend 
fapoke  up  firom  !Bs^idimundry,  crossed  the  Kistna^  and 
marched  to  the  westward,  toe  subiJidar's  dder  l^other, 
Bassaxdet  Jun^,  having  ^romtsed  tiust  he  would  taloe  tiiem 
mto  his  pay  in  a  ribort  tmie.  Oolond  Forde  remained  on 
the  coast  and  assisted  in  re-estal^hinff  all  tise  Er^lidi  £m»- 
tories  which  had  been  swept  aw^  by  M.  Bnssy-* 

*  Sdiomberg,  *K«v.  Chron.'  Orme,  *  MiL  Tniof.'  Mill,  'Bntiah 
I»di»*'     Sir  Jobu  Malcolw,  *  Life  of  Lord  Clive/ 
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Is  Bonjgal^  MJeca*  Jaffier^Tery  soon  requjf«d  the  ttrmed 
asiistaxic^  of  tlioiie  who  had  made  hjm  uahob.  Mjmy  nativ)0 
cJdefc?  rebelled  against  hiiii,  and  fiir  and  near  li©  was  gur- 
roimded  by  eneiaiesj  all  eager  for  his  throaa,  or  for  a  elioe 
out  of  liiB  rich  territories.  Mohammed  Kooly  Khan^  the 
iard  of  AJla^habad,  the  raj  aha  Sunder  t^ing  and  Bulwunt 
Bingf  and,  moat  powerful  ol  all,  hia  neighbuor  Siuah  Dowkh, 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  were  united,  as  far  aa  andi  beings  could 
unite  in  one^  object^  against  Meer  Jaifier,  and  their  cauae 
f^ceived  the  high  saiiction  of  the  name,  and  afterwards  the 
asaistancej  of  the  Mogul  of  Delhi's  elder  son,  the  Sbab  Zada, 
who  had  eatabliahcd  bimseli*  in  EohOeund,  and  had,  at  tJie 
time,  a  eonaiderable  army  of  Boliilla»,  haU-soldiers  and  half- 
robbera  by  profe&sio]i,  but  a  hai'dier  and  braver  race  tJian 
any  iu  the  lower  parts  of  Hinduatan.  In  a  abort  time  the 
Shall  Zada  ^descended  from  Kohilcund  t^  itli  an  arniy  of 
40,000  men,  EohiHaa,  Mahrattas,  Jaut»,  and  Ai^hana,  and 
other  forcee  were  e5:pected  tt>  join  him  on  his  adyance. 
Meer  Jaffier  iihowered  letters  and  messages  upon  Clive,  and 
constantly  besieged  with  entreatieis  and  prayers  the  new 
English  resident  atMoorahedabad^Mji,  WAiiBENHABTrcffGB, 
This  gentleman*  who  was  rapidly  rising  in  iieputation,  liad  a 
near  \iew  of  the  imbecility  and  confusion  of  the  nabob *s 
eourt  and  government,  and  of  the  intrigues^  plots,  and 
rices  of  the  uaboh'a  son,  Meeran,  and  he  wrote  nearly 
every  day  to  hia  pati-on,  Clive,  tliat  all  ckases  confided  in 
ima,  and  him  alone ;  that  without  his  intervention  the  whole 
&brie  of  government  would  Ml  to  pieces  by  intestine  broila, 
and  Ori&sa  and  Bahar  be  severed  from  Bengal  even  belbre 
the  arrivai  of  the  in^iiders  from  Eohilcmad. 

Weakened  by  the  force  detached  under  Colonel  Forde,  and 
by  other  troops  sent  to  MadfiOa,  CliTe,  at  this  moment,  could 
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only  coimt  in  Bengal  about  300  British  infantry,  100  artil- 
lery, and  2,500  disciplined  sepoys ;  yet  with  this  force  he  not 
onfy  resolved  to  meet  the  comederacy  which  threatened  Meer 
Jamer,  but  he  also  sent  orders  to  Forde  to  continue  his 
conquests,  and  then  to  proceed,  not  to  Bengal,  to  join  and 
assist  him,  but  to  Madras,  there  to  finish  the  Indian  adven- 
tures of  Count  Lally.  On  the  12th  of  February  he  wrote 
to  Eamnarrain,  the  Hindu  governor  of  Fatna,  whose  fidelity 
to  the  nabob  was  much  doubted : — "  I  have  this  day  pitched 
my  tent,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Gk)d,  I  will  come  to 
your  assistance,  if  it  be  necessary."  But  the  strangest  part 
of  the  very  active  correspondence  carried  on  at  this  juncture 
was  a  letter  addressed  bv  the  Mogul's  son,  the  Shah  Zada, 
in  imperial  and  oriental  style,  to  "The  Most  High  and 
Mghty  Protector  of  the  Great,"  i.  e,  Clive.  "  In  this  happy 
time,"  said  the  epistle,  "  with  a  view  of  making  the  tour  of 
Patna  and  Bengal,  I  have  erected  my  standard  of  glory  at 
this  place.  It  is  my  pure  intention  to  bestow  flavour  upon 
you,  the  high  and  mighty,  and  all&ithM  servants,  a^^reeable 
to  their  conduct.  This  world  is  like  a  garden  of  flowers 
interspersed  with  weeds  and  thorns ;  I  shall  therefore  root 
out  the  bad,  that  the  feithful  and  good  ryots  (God  willing) 
may  rest  in  peace  and  quietness.  Kjiow  you,  who  are  great, 
that  it  is  proper  you  should  pay  a  due  obedience  to  this  my 
finnan,  and  make  it  your  business  to  pay  your  respects  to 
me  like  a  faithful  servant,  which  will  be  great  and  happy  for 
rou.  It  is  proper  you  should  be  earnest  in  doing  this,  when, 
jy  the  blessing  of  God,  you  stand  high  in  my  fia-vour.  Know 
this  must  be  done."  Olive  wrote  an  answer  to  the  prince  in 
respectful  terms,  expressing  a  still  higher  reverence  for  hia 
fiather,  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  neither  ordered  the  expe- 
dition of  his  son  nor  had  had  power  to  prevent  it,  being,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  a  state  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  minis- 
ters and  nobles.  "I have  had  the  honour,"  said  Olive,  "  to 
receive  your  highness's  firman.  It  gives  me  great  concern  to 
find  that  this  country  must  become  a  scene  of  troubles.  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  you -that  I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
fiunnud  (patent)  from  the  emperor,  appointing  me  to  a 
munsubdar  of  the  rank  of  6,000  foot  and  5,000  horse, 
which  constitutes  me  a  servant  of  his;  and  as  I  have 
not  received  any  orders,  either  from  the  emperor  or  vizier, 
acquainting  me  of  your  coming  down  here,  I  cannot  pay  that 
due  regard  to  your  highness's  orders,  which  I  should  other- 
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wise  wish  to  do,  I  must  further  heg  leave  to  inform  ymi, 
that  I  am  under  the  etricteat  engageitietita  witb  tht>  pn*s«-*iit 
fill  bah  dar  of  these  provmeea  to  asbist  him  at  nil  time*P^  aud 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  English  nation  to  be  guiltv  tif 
inainceritjJ'  The  Shah  Zada'a  ministers  sent  to  ofler  liitii 
provinces  upon  provinces  if  he  would  only  make  commou 
cause  with  tKeir  master ;  but  Clive,  unmoved,  continued  \m 
preparations,  and  on  the  25th  February  he  bej^^an  his  march 
upon  Moorshediibad-  lo  a  few  days  ho  arrived  at  that  capi- 
tal, ^vhere,  tcj  prove  that  there  waa  no  interruption  to  their 
IViendahip,  he  rode  abroad  on  the  same  elephant  with  the 
nabobs  On  the  13Ui  of  March  be  kit  Mnershedabad  to 
advance  upon  Patna,  taking  Mcerau,  the  nab  oh 'a  son,  with 
him  J  and  T^Titing  to  the  secret  committee  that  he  would  soon 
give  a  good  account  of  the  Shah  Zada,  nJthough  his  army  wa« 
estimated  to  be  50,000  strong. 

Encouraged  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  English,  the 
Hindu  governor  of  Patnaj  instead  of  openijig  his  gates  to  the 
enemy  (which  he  had  ahnost  determined  to  do),  proved  true 
and  steady  to  the  nnbob;  and  the  next  news  Chve  received 
of  him  Wiis  that  he  had  repelled  two  nssaults  m^ide  upon  the 
place.  I'et,  not  placing  much  confidence  in  Hindu  valour, 
Ciive  hurried  forward  a  detachment  of  his  sepoys,  under  the 
command  of  Eusign  IVlatliews^  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
capital  of  Bahar,  But  the  dread  of  Clive's  name  alone  waa 
Bufficient  to  disperse  the  invadijig  army,  and  on  the  5th  of 
April,  the  day  before  Mathews  could  reach  Patna,  the  Sbah 
Zada,  though  ho  had  possessed  himself  of  some  of  the  bas- 
tions, miscd  t]ie  siege  and  retreated  ui  the  greatest  disorder. 
M.  Lasv,  ^vith  liis  small  party  of  French,  joined  the  prince 
on  the  day  when  this  retreat  began,  hut  could  not  prevail 
upon  liim  to  Jialt  and  make  anotlun^  attack. 

The  "Daring  in  War,"  the  ^^^rotector  of  the  Great;' 
entered  Patna  without  any  parade  of  triumph,  hut  there 
were  few  that  saw  him  but  felt  that  he  was  in  reality  the 
lord  and  master  of  all  that  part  of  India,  Meanwhile  the 
Hhah  Zada  had  crossed  the  river  Caramnassa  into  Oude, 
The  ruler  of  Oude,  who  had  prepared  to  join  him  hi  the 
event  of  his  success,  now  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the 
fugitive  prince,  who,  daily  deserted  by  the  troops  and 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or 
whither  to  fly.  Knowing  that  Clive  had  more  generosity  aa 
well  as  more  power  than  any  one  eke,  he  sent  him  many 
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letters  and  messages,  imploring  to  be  taken  into  his  protec- 
tk>n.  Olive  sent  him  aboat  ^1,000  sterling  to  enable  him 
to  escape  to  some  safer  country.  *'  I  have  received  repeated 
orders  &om  the  vizier,  and  even  j&om  your  &ther  the  em- 
peror," wrote  Clive,  "  not  only  to  oroose  your  higfaBess,  but 
even  to  lay  hold  of  your  person.  Were  I  to  assist  your 
highness  in  any  respect,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin 
of  this  coimlay .  It  is  better  that  one  should  suffer,  however 
g^eat,  than  that  so  many  thousands  should  be  rendered 
unhappy.  I  am  now  on  my  march  to  the  Oaramnassa,  and 
earnestly  recommend  you  to  withdraw  before  I  arrive.** 
The  Shah  Zada  took  this  hint,  continued  his  flight,  and  was 
reported  to  be  going  to  take  refuge  in  the  Gazipore  country. 

Clive  then  direct^  his  arms  against  8ome£ajpoot  and  hill 
chiefs  of  Bahar,  who  had  invited  and  assisted  the  Shah  Zada, 
and,  having  reduced  them  to  submission  rather  by  policy 
than  by  fighting,  having  tranquillized  the  whole  countiy 
with  almost  magical  rapidity,  he  returned  quietly  to  Calcutta. 

The  vizier,  who  ruled  instead  of  that  poor  phantom  the 
Great  Mogul,  as  one  mark  of  fJEtvoiur  and  gratitude,  informed 
Clive  that  the  English  might  establish  a  factory  at  DeUu, 
the  royal  city,  and  he  assured  the  "Daring  in  War  *'  that 
the  !Mx)gul  would  heap  the  highest  favours  upon  him,  and 
that  his  honours  should  be  increased.  The  nabob,  Me^ 
Jaffier,  who  owed  everything  to  Clive,  gave  more  substantial 
personal  proofs  of  his  gratitude,  conferring  on  him  for  life,  as 
a  jagheer,  or  estate,  the  quit-rent  which  the  Company  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  nabob  for  the  extensive  lands  held  by 
them  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  which  quit-rent  was  wortn 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  £30,000  sterling  per  annum. 
Mr.  Warren  Hastings  had  the  satisfaction  of  (frawing  up, 
at  the  nabob's  request,  the  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
coimcil  at  Calcutta,  to  acquaint  them  with  this  splendid 
donation  to  his  liberal  patron. 

But  never  was  the  gratitude  of  an  Indian  prince  enduring 
or  steady.  Meer  Jaffier  felt,  with  bitterness  of  soul,  that 
the  power  and  consideration  of  the  Englishman  were  fax 
greater  than  his  own,  and  that  he  who  had  put  him  on  a 
throne  and  defended  him  upon  it,  could  at  any  time  overthrow 
him,  or  abandon  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  many 
enemies.  He  looked  round  for  some  other  support,  and  for 
some  alliance,  with  strength  enough  to  curb  the  potency  of 
Clive,  and  impose  obedience  on  his  own  discontented  chiefs. 
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'So  native  prince  could  furnish  a  forco  that  would  look 
the  little  Engbah  armj  in  the  fiu:i\  The  Fameh  powrrwaa 
utterly  annihilated  in  Bengal,  was  broken  hy  Fordtt  in  tlio 
Circara  and  the  Deckan,  and  was  fiist  br^^-akmg  in  thti  Car* 
natic,  through  the  folly  or  madnesa  of  Lolly.  Thts  old  might 
of  the  Portngueae  was  now  only  a  tnuiitiou  ;  and  the  Dutc^fa, 
— though  strong  in  tliL^  ialaiida  of  the  Indian  Ooeau, — were 
scarcely  more  powerful  than  the  Portuguese  on  the  Indian 
eantinent.  Yet,  in  Lia  ijupatience  of  the  English  eupre* 
nrncy,  and  in  his  total  ignorance  of  the  decline  of  the  Dutch 
govermuent  in  Europe,  Meer  Jaffier  looked  to  thia  people 
for  asaistancc  ;  and  although  they  had  been  slow  and  ttductaot 
in  a^knowledi^ing  his  authority,  and  hoA  frequent]^^  in«ulu*d 
him  since  the  conqueror  of  Plus aey  had  placed  Inm  on  the 
musnud,  he  opened  secret  negotmtiona  with  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Chinaura,  which  had  wltuesaed^  with  jealousy  and 
dread  J  the  Britii^h  conquest  at  Chandernagore.  The  two 
places  were  only  two  mi  lea  distant  fn>m  eaeh  other.  The 
near  sight  of  the  English  Jlag  waa  too  much  even  for  Dutch 
phlegm.  The  factory  wrote  the  moat  lu'gent  letters  to  the 
govTiTior  of  Batavia,  exhorting  him  to  fit  out  an  eipedition 
for  the  ITooghly.*  There  wad  at  the  monient  no  war,  in 
Europe,  between  Holland  and  England  \  but  this  was  a  con- 
ei deration  which  aeldom  bad  niuch  weiglit  with  the  varioua 
European  governors   and   factora   settled   in   India.     The 

*  Clive's  own  account  is  this  : — "  About  the  month  of  November, 
1753,  a  prevails D^  party  at  the  Nabob  Jafficr  AH  Kban's  durtanr  [court] » 
headed  by  Meeran^  bis  fion,  had  prejudieed  btm  to  look  with  an  evil  and, 
jealous  eye  on  the  power  and  inrtuence  of  the  English  in  the  provinces, 
suid  taugbt  him  to  think  and  look  tipon  himj^elf  as  ^  dpht^r,  bearing  the 
name  of  Suhiih  only^.  From  sub.sequent  concurring  circuniiitanceSt  it 
must  have  been  at  that  period,  and  from  ibk  can  id  tit  that  we  imai^ae  a 
prjvute  rie{jc3tiati[>n  was  set  on  foot  between  the  nabob  and  the  Dutch, 
that  tbe  latter  should  brin^  a  military  force  into  the  provinces  to  join  the 
former,  and  balance  our  power  and  BWay.  The  Duti'^ht  fitimulated  by 
«nvy  at  our  very  advantageous  situation »  and  a  sense  of  their  own  very 
Ein^l  importance T  readtly  embraced  the  overture,  and  hoped  another 
Plitssey  affair  to  themselves/'— MS.  ^  entitled,  **  k  narrative  of  the  Uis- 
pntesi  with  Che  Dutch  in  Bengal/'  found  by  Sir  Jobn  Malcolm  amon^ 
Clivc's  papers. 

The  nabob  had  entered  into  these  intripiEs  with  the  Dutch  before  the 
inva^^^ion  of  the  Shah  Zadji ;  and  afrcr  C  live 'a  conduct  at  that  crisis  he 
-would  wdKngly  have  broiien  them  off.  But  whtrn  he  saw  the  Dutch 
arrive  in  the  Hooghly  in  such  great  farce,  he  fancieil  that  they  must 
triumph  over  the  Engtish^  and  that  in  assisting  them  he  shoiild  be  pur- 
Buing  the  wise  policy  of  Bid  in;;  witli  tlie  strongest. 
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Dutch  authorities  in  Bataria  were  as  eager  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition, as  was  the  factory  at  Chinsura  to  request  it,  and  in 
a  short  time,  intelligence  was  received  in  Calcutta,  that  a 
strong  armament  was  coming. 

Quick  and  sagacious  as  they  were,  both  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings  were  for  a  time  deceived  by  the  cunning  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  pretended  that  the  Dutch  were  in  league  with 
the  powerful  ruler  of  Oude,  and  that  he  and  his  court  at 
Moorshedabad  were  in  an  agony  of  alarm.  Eariy  in  the 
month  of  August,  a  Dutch  ship  arrived  in  the  Hooghly  with 
European  troops  on  board.  The  fectory  at  Chinsura  gravely 
protested  that  this  ship  had  been  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  that  she  and  the  troops  on  board  would  depart 
in  peace  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  water  and  provisions. 
The  vessel,  however,  continued  to  lie  where  she  was,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  send  soldiers  from  her  up  to  Chin- 
sura, by  concealing  them  in  the  bottom  of  native  boats.  Clive 
issued  his  mandate,  that  every  Dutch  or  native  boat  should 
be  stopped  and  searched.  The  gentlemen  at  Chinsura 
protested  against  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  friendly 
power ;  but  Clive  continued  to  stop  their  soldiers  and  send 
them  back  to  their  ship,  telling  the  gentlemen  of  their  fac- 
tory, that  he  was  in  Bengal  in  a  double  capacity ; — ^that  as  an 
English  officer,  while  England  was  at  war  with  France,  he 
was  justified  by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  searching  all  vessels 
whatever,  not  knowing  but  that  they  might  introduce  French 
troops  into  the  country ;  and  that,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  he  was  under  the  necessity,  by  solemn  treaty, 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  anv  European  or  foreign 
troops  whatsoever  into  Bengal.  The  Dutch,  in  their  own 
way,  quoted  the  laws  of  nations  on  their  own  side,  and  kept 
pressing  their  warlike  preparations  all  the  time. 

Early  in  October,  Meer  Jaffier  arrived  in  person  at  Cal- 
cutta, as  if  merely  intending  to  pay  a  visit  of  honour.  A 
day  or  two  after,  advices  came  from  below  of  the  arrival  of 
six  more  Dutch  ships  of  a  large  size,  and  crammed  with 
troops,  partly  Europeans,  and  partly  Malays  from  Batavia 
and  other  Dutch  settlements  in  the  islands.  "  Now,'*  says 
Clive,  "  the  Dutch  mask  fell  off,  and  the  nabob  (conscious  of 
his  having  given  his  assent  to  their  coming)  was  greatly 
confused  and  disconcerted.  He,  however,  seemed  to  make 
light  of  it ;  told  the  governor  he  was  going  to  reside  three 
or  four  days  at  his  fort  of  Hooghly,  where  he  would  chas- 
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tiae  the  m&olenee  of  the  Dutch,  and  drive  them  soon  out  of 
the  river  again.  On  the  19tli  of  October,  ht>  lett  CaJcutt^ ; 
and,  in  place  of  hiia  going  to  his  fort  at  HoogbJ y,  he  took  up 
hia  residence  at  Cojah  Waseed's  garden,  about  half* way 
between  that  and  Chinaura  ;  a  plain  indieation  that  hp  had 
no  apprebcnsiouH  from  the  Dutch,  wliom  he  received  there 
io  the  moat  graeioua  manner  he  could,  more  like  irieuds  and 
allies  than  as  enemies  to  htm  and  his  country." 

la  three  or  four  days  the  nabob,  by  letter ^  informed  OiTO 
that  he  had  thought  proper  to  grant  some  indulgence  to  the 
Dutch  in  their  tn*de,  and  that  the  Dutch,  on  their  part,  had 
engaged  to  leave  the  river  with  their  ships  and  troops,  so 
soon  as  the  weapon  would  pei-nut.  This  reference  to  the 
season  was  unlbrtunate,  inaaiuuch  as,  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  the  seiu5un  waa  propitiousn  to  their  departures 

From  the  tenor  of  tlie  letter,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
nabob's  conduct,  Cltve  was  anre  that  the  Dutch  had  no  in- 
tention to  quit  the  Hver,  and  that  Meer  Jafiier  had  given 
his  permisaion  to  them  to  bring  up  their  troops  if  they 
could.  This  the  "  Daring  in  War"  was  determined  they  should 
not  do ;  and  the  council  at  Calcutta  lieartily  seconded  him. 
In  a  very  few  day 8  the  Dutch  anuameut  was  actually  moving 
up  the  river  towards  Calcutta,  and  intelligence  was  received 
that  Dutch  agents  were  enlisting  troops  at  Chinsura,  Cos- 
aiinhusar,  and  even  as  iar  np  the  country  aa  Patua ;  and  this 
evidently  with  the  connivance  of  Meer  JaiHer,  and  the  more 
open  assistance  of  hi  a  son  Meeran,  Clive's  force,  in  Euro- 
peans, was,  at  the  moment,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dutch  on 
board  the  a  even  ships,  without  counting  those  in  gamson 
at  China nra ;  for  the  force  ii'om  Batavia  consisted  of  700 
Europeans  and  800  Malays.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
— this  was  no  season  for  indulging  in  subtleties,  or  ibr  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  ol"  Grotius  and  Puilenderf — and  Chve 
resolved  to  proceed  at  once  against  the  Dutch.  At  tho 
moment  of  crisis,  soaie  of  the  members  of  the  coimcil  at 
Calcutta  demurred.  CUve  said  that  "  a  public  man  must 
sometiincs  be  called  upon  to  act  with  a  halter  round  his  neck/* 
His  private  interest  must  have  been  in  conflict  with  his 
pubHc  dxity,  for  he  had  recently  remitted  a  great  part  of  his 
fortune  to  Eiu-ope,  tlu^ugh  the  Dutch  East- India  Co]npany, 
who  might  have  kept  the  money  in  the  hanks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Kotterdamj  both  in  revenge  and  in  conipenBation  of 
damages* 
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It  was  not  known  whether  the  Dutch  would  ascend  the 
river  and  pass  the  English  batteries  with  their  troops  on 
board,  or  whether  they  would  land  the  troops  below  the  bat- 
teries and  march  them  thence  by  land ;  but  Clire  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  against  both  these  plans  of  operation, 
as  far  as  comported  with  the  smallness  of  his  disposable 
force,  which  consisted  only  of  about  320  English,  1,200 
sepoys,  and  three  of  the  Company's  ships.  Just  at  this 
juncture,  brave  Colonel  Forde  returned  to  Calcutta,  having 
quitted  his  separate  command  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
ill-humour  agaiust  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  at  the  invi- 
tation of  his  friend  and  patron  Clive,  he  readily  consented 
to  take  the  command  of  part  of  the  forces. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  Forde  moved  from  Calcutta, 
took  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Bamagore,  crossed  the  river 
Hooghly  the  next  day  with  his  scan^  troops  and  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  marched  upon  Chandemagore,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  factory  at  Chinsura,  and  to  be  ready  to  inter- 
cept the  Dutch  troops  in  case  they  should  land.  The  rest 
of  the  troops,  with  manv  volunteers  draughted  from  the 
Mauritius,  and  part  of  an  mdependent  company,  mounted  as 
cavalry,  Clive  sent  down  to  the  forts  on  the  river,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Knox. 

Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  survived  the  Black  Hole  and  the 
subsequent  barbarities  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  took  charge  of 
Fort  William  with  the  militia,  who  counted  about  250  Eng- 
lish, and  a  few  Portuguese.  Clive  remained  at  Calcutta, 
but  went  and  came,  dividing  his  attention  between  the  two 
divisions  of  his  army  imder  Forde  and  Knox.  The  three 
English  East-Indiamen,  which  had  arrived  after  the  Dutch, 
were  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  between  that 
squadron  and  the  sea ;  but  as  the  Dutch  ships  began  to 
ascend  the  river,  these  Indiamen  were  ordered  to  pass  them 
(if  they  could),  and  station  themselves  above  the  English 
batteries,  at  Charnoc  and  Tanna,  where  Clive  prepared  fire- 
boats  to  assist.  Our  Indiamen  did  not  pass  the  Dutch, 
who,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  landed  on  the  Chinsura  side 
of  the  river  their  1,500  men ;  and  then  dropped  down 
with  their  ships  to  a  place  called  "  Melancholy  Point,"-^ 
where  the  three  Ikiglish  vessels  lay  ready  for  action. 

The  moment  the  Dutch  troops  were  landed,  CHve  sent 
Captain  Knox  across  the  river  to  reinforce  Colonel  Forde, 
and  ordered  Commodore  "Wilson  to  demand  immediate  res- 
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titutioD  of  Bome  Tesaels,  property  and  eubjpcti,  that  bttd 
been  seizedj  and,  on  tlieir  rt?lii8a],  to  fight,  tiiuk,  bum,  nd 
destrof  the  Dutch  aqiiadron.  The  very  next  day  the  de- 
mand wa^  mm\e  and  refnssed.  The  Dutt-h  had  »even  tohipa* 
four  of  them  being  called  **axpitid  ehipfl  ■"  the  English  had 
but  three,  and  these  appear  to  hu\e  derived  no  aawHtajico 
either  from  the  kiid  hutterieSj  ^'hich  were  too  far  oft',  or  fram 
the  iire-boat5i,  whieli  were  manned  by  natives.  N evert heleHs, 
Commodore  Wdiioii,  who  began  the  attack,  ended  it  i^  ith 
the  totid  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Tbe  Buteb  commodora 
struck,  and  the  rest  followed  the  example,  all  except  his 
second^  who  cut  and  ran  down  the  river  as  far  as  Cnlpee, 
where  he  was  stopped  short,  intercepted,  and  captured  by 
the  Orford  aud  lim/al  George,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
England,  and  were  ascending  the  Hooghly. 

Alfljined  by  the  loss  of  their  squadron,  aod  apparently 
stupified,  the  Dutch  and  their  Malaya  halted  and  wavered 
on  their  march  to  Chinsnra,  and  on  the  25th,  the  day  atlter 
the  river-fight,  they  blundererl  upon  a  position,  from  which 
retreat  was  diffieuU>  and  a  turtber  advance  impracticable, 
Forde,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  F<jldier,  s^aw  their  blimder ; 
but  there  came  over  him  a  doubt  aud  a  misgiving ;  and 
hesitating  to  attack  the  troops  of  ii  European  nation  uot  in 
a  state  of  declaTed  war  with  England,  he  sent  a  ine^senger 
and  a  note  to  Clive,  aay^ng,  "  that  il  lie  had  the  order  of 
council,  ho  could  attack  the  Dutch  ^  \dth  a  fair  prospect  of 
destroying  tliem/'  CHvej  who  was  playing  a  quiet  game  at 
cards  when  the  note  reached  him,  took  out  his  pencil, 
and  without  quitting  the  card-table,  wrote  on  the  back  of 
tbe  note,^^*  Dear  Forde,— Fight  them  immediately.  I  will 
send  you  the  order  of  council  to-morrow;"  Accordingly^ 
Eorde  fought  the  Dutch :  and  the  engagement  was  short, 
bloody,  and  decisive.  The  fugitives  left  on  the  field  120 
Europeans  and  200  Malaya  in  kdled,  and  150  m  wounded  ; 
about  350  Dutch  and  200  Malays  were  taken  prisoners. 
From  the  field  of  his  easy  victory  Forde  marched  to  €^hin- 
mira,  only  four  niOes  oC  The  Dutch  factory  implored  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  entirely  dtaavowing  the  proceedingE 
of  their  squadron,  hmnbly  acknowledging  themselves  to  be 
the  aggressors,  and  agreeiug  to  pay  costs  and  damages. 
Upon  these  conditions^  an  amicable  arrangement  was  set- 
tled, and  their  captured  ships  were  all  restored  to  them. 
Three  days  alter  thia  land-battle  of  Bedarra,  the  nabob's  son, 
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Meeran,  whom  Clive  seldom  names  without  the  affix  of 
^*  scoundrel,*'  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Chinsura,  with 
6,000  or  7,000  horse.  If  the  Dutch  had  proved  victorious, 
he  would  have  joined  them  in  plundering  and  destroying  the 
English ;  but  now  that  the  English  had  triumphed,  he  hoped 
to  be  allowed  to  share  with  them  in  the  spoils  of  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  factory  was  again  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  and 
'  applied  to  the  English  governor  for  protection.    CHve,  losing 

no  time,  crossed  the  river  and  sent  Meeran  packing  in  the 
I'  direction  of  Moorshedabad. 

Ij  The  few  remaining  months  of  Olive's  present  stay  in  In- 

Ij  dia  were  devoted  to  various  arrangements  and  wise  precau- 

;'  tions  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.     Having 

:;  called  that  most  able  officer  Major  Calliaud  from  the  Car- 

natic  to  Bengal,  Clive  sailed  from  India  on  the  25th  day  of 
'■  Eebruary,  1760.* 

♦  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Life  of  Clhrc'    Orme. 
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Clite  had  left  brayc  mid  experienced  men,  trained  by 
himself,  and  inapired  by  ]m  own  daring  genius.  Foremost 
amoDg  theae  wm  Colonel  Coote. 

While  the  French  ixrmy  lay  in  cantonmenta  in  the  eonn- 
try  roiLud  abont  Wandewash,  and  while  Lally  and  Buagy 
were  engaged  in  violent  quarrel?!^  Coote,  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1759^  proceeded  AVith  Rome  Britifih  reinforce- 
ments to  Conjeveram,  where  the  vv^t  of  our  army  of  the 
Canjatic  was  stationed.  He  tlien  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
fort  of  AYandewash,  carried  it  by  etonn  on  the  29th,  mareJied 
to  Carongoiy,  and  took  that  pliice  also  from  the  French  by 
the  10th  of  December.  HavLu^r  obtained  the  Bentces  of 
some  ilahmtta  horsie,  LalJy  anrpriaed  and  took  Conje^ 
veranij  but  he  was  disappointed  in  hia  expectation  of  finding 
there  magazines  and  provisions  for  his  imli-famifthed  people. 
He  next  attempted  to  recover  the  fortress  of  Wandewaeb, 
where  the  breachei*  they  had  made  were  still  open,  and 
where  the  KnglUh  had  hardly  any  artillery.  But  while  ho 
or  hia  engineer  ofiicers  were  formalizing  aa  to  the  proper 
construetion  of  the  battery  of  assault,  Coote  reached  the 
spot  and  compelled  the  Freneh  to  retire.  Lally *s  pride ^ 
howcyer,  forbade  his  retreating  far,  and  he  drew  np  in  order 
of  battle  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  Wandewaah. 
He  had  with  him  2,250  Ein'opeans  and  1,300  sepoy  a ;  but  aa 
his  Mahratta  allies,  they  kept  aloof.  Coote  Lad  only  1,900 
for  Europeans^  but  lie  had  2,100  Bepoys,  1,250  black  cavalry, 
and  twenty *sL\  ficld-piecea*  The  black  cavalry,  however,  did 
no  more  for  him  than  Lally 'a  Mahrattaa  did  for  the  French, 
us  they  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  shot.  LiHyj  however,  had 
abont  300  European  eavalrv%  while  Coote  had  none.  But 
at  the  yGTY  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  French  horse, 
which  Laliy  conducted  in  person,  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order by  a  few  cannon-balla.     L^y  hastened  to  the  in- 
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fantry,  and  led  them  on  with  great  gallantly,  for,  how- 
ever deficient  in  cool  judgment,  he  had  courage  in  abun- 
dance. His  regiment  of  Lorraine,  which  charged  in  column, 
broke  through  the  battalion  opposed  to  it;  but  that 
battalion  wrapped  round  the  flanks  of  the  bold  Lor- 
rainers,  and  ahnost  destroyed  their  mass  by  a  few  dis- 
charges. In  a  short  time  the  French  were  more  thoroughly 
defeated  than  ever  they  had  been  up  to  this  period.  Bussy, 
who  gallantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  to  try 
a  bayonet-charge,  was  abandoned  by  his  men  and  taken 
prisoner.  Lally  escaped,  protected  by  some  of  his  French 
cavalry.  He  had  lost  in  this  battle  of  Wgjidewash  more 
than  600  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  twenty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  eleven  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  with  tents, 
stores,  and  baggage.  He  collected  his  shattered  armv  at 
Chittapet,  but  he  could  make  no  stand  there,  and,  without 
reinforcing  the  garrison  in  the  place,  he  retreated  to  the 
strong  lull-fortress  of  Gingee.  Instead  of  following  him, 
Coote  resolved  to  strike  across  the  country  and  recover 
Arcot ;  and  the  very  day  after  the  battle  of  Wandewash, 
which  was  fought  on  the  22nd  of  December,  he  hurried 
forward  a  detachment  in  that  direction. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1760,  Coote  himself  arrived 
before  Arcot,  and  on  the  5th  he  began  a  cannonade.  On 
the  6th,  he  commenced  making  approaches,  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  9th  the  sap  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,  and  by  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  same  day,  two  small 
breaches  were  made.  Not  three  men  in  the  garrison  had 
been  killed,  the  breaches  were  impracticable,  and  yet  a  flag 
of  truce  was  held  out,  and  Arcot  was  surrendered. 

Lally  found  it  impossible  to  remain  on  the  barren  hiU  of 
Gingee,  and  he  retreated  with  what  remained  of  his  army, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Pondicherry.  In  that  city  he  renewed  has 
quarrels  with  the  council  and  all  the  French  authorities, 
blaming  them  for  the  destitute  state  of  his  troops,  and 
calling  them  embezzlers  and  peculators ;  and  they,  retort- 
ing, accused  him  of  folly,  imbecility,  treachery,  and  even 
cowardice.  During  these  disgraceful  scenes,  the  French 
flag  was  struck  down  from  neariy  every  place  where  it  had 
yet  floated ;  Timery  surrendered,  Devi  Cottah  was  evacuated, 
Trinomalee  surrendered,  Permacoil  and  Alamparva  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  whole  country  between  Alamparva 
and  Pondicherry  was  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.     Cancal, 
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the  moat  important  place  on  the  coast  nert  to  Fondicherry, 
ims  soon  invented  W  an  armament  sent  from  Madra.4^  and 
by  a  detachment  which  descended  from  Tridiinopoly ;  the 
garrieon  made  a  miserable  defence,  and  surrendered  on  the 
6th  of  April,  before  a  relief  despatched  by  Lallj  could  reach. 
The  fall  of  Vellore,  Chillambaram,  and  CuddaJore  followed 
in  rapid  aueeesaion.  By  the  1st  of  May,  the  En^liifih,  who 
had  Deen  considerably  reinforced,  encamped  within  four 
milea  of  Pondicherry ;  and  the  French,  w  ho  had  received  no 
aucconr  from  their  mother-country,  were  cooped  np  in  that 
istron^  town.  Our  fleet,  now  nnder  Admirals  Coniish  and 
Stevens,  had  also  been  strengthened,  and  was  eolleeted  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  In  his  extremity  Lally  turned  hia 
eyes  tow^ards  the  country  of  Mysore j  w  here  Hyder  Ali,  who 
■was  soon  to  fill  a  wider  scene,  had  established  his  autliority 
by  force  of  arms,  intrigue,  and  treachery.  A  bargain  was 
concluded,  Hydcr  All  agreeing  to  send  droves  of  bvillooks 
to  feed  theFrench,  and  troops  to  fight  for  them.  A  detach- 
ment Bent  by  Coote  to  stop  the  march  of  Hyder^s  people 
■was  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  and  sustmned  a  reverse ;  but 
when  the  Myaoreaos  obtained  a  nearer  view  of  the  English 
army,  and  a  correcter  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  French, 
they  broke  their  compact  and  marched  back  to  their  own 
country,  troops  and  bullocks-  Some  companies  of  the  royal 
artillery  had  arrived  before,  and  about  the  tiioe  of  the  My- 
Borean  advance,  a  further  reinforcement  of  600  men  landed 
on  the  coast.  Those  and  more  forces  continued  to  pom-  in  to 
Cootej  and  still  not  a  ship,  not  a  man,  not  a  baiTcl  of  beef 
or  biscuit,  arrived  to  sustain  the  French » 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  LaUy  made  a  aortiej 
in  the  hope  of  sui^rieing  the  English  camp ;  but  his  trtwps 
no  longer  acted  with  concert  or  spirit ;  one  of  his  columns  of 
attack  lagged  behind,  and  the  w^hole  project  failed.  Unfor- 
tunateljj  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sent  out  by  the  la^fc 
ships  frtjm  England  their  orders  that  Colonel  Coote  should 
return  to  Bengal,  and  that  Major  Monson,  the  officer  next 
Tinder  him,  should  take  the  command  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Although  on  the  very  point  of  completing  his  bril- 
liant campaign  by  the  reduction  of  the  French  capital  m 
India,  Coote^  without  murmur,  submitted  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  employers.  He  even  consented  that  his  own 
British  regiment — one  of  the  best  in  the  countiy — should 
remain    at    the  dego  of  Pondicherry  to  gain  lanrcla  for 
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another.  But  the  chances  of  war  overset  or  postponed  the 
execution  of  the  Directors'  orders :  Major  Monson  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  making  an  attacK,  and,  being  for  the 
time  incapable  of  duty,  joined  the  council  in  entreating 
Colonel  Coote,  who  had  not  yet  sailed  for  Bengal,  to  resume 
the  command.  Coote  stayed  where  he  was ;  and  the  siege 
of  Pondicheny,  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  at  the  end 
of  November,  was  pressed  with  vigour.  Having  consu^ied 
such  provisions  as  (by  some  inexplicable  means)  he  had  pro- 
cured, nothing  was  left  to  the  fiery,  proud  man,  who  nad 
arrived  in  India,  with  the  confident  hope  of  extii^ting  the 
English,  but  to  yield ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  a  com- 
missioner j&om  Lally,  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of 
Pondicheny,  repaired  to  the  !l^glish  camp,  and  made  an 
unconditional  surrender  to  Colonel  Coote.  By  order  of  the 
council  of  Madras  (who  acted  in  conformity  with  orders 
received  from  the  Court  of  Directors),  immediate  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  levelling  the  town  and  fortifications  of 
Pondicheny  with  the  ground. 

The  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  still  floated  over  the  hill- 
forts  of  Thiagur  and  Gingee ;  but  the  garrisons,  isolated  and 
without  any  hope  of  relief,  surrendered ;  and  by  the  beginning 
of  A^ril,  the  French  had  not  so  much  as  a  single  military 
post  in  all  India. 

M.  Bussy,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  "Wandewash, 
had  been  instantljr  liberated  upon  parole  by  Coote,  who 
respected  his  abihties  as  a  solcUer  and  his  character  as  a 
man ;  and  when  this  hero  of  the  Golconda  returned  to 
IPrance,  he  was  received,  at  least  by  the  public,  with  the 
honours  due  to  a  brave,  adventurous,  and  able  commander. 
He  had  remitted,  from  the  Deckan  and  the  Circars,  a  very 
considerable  fortune ;  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  France, 
he  married  a  niece  of  the  minister,  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
which  gained  him  the  support  of  government,  and  raised  him 
in  favour  at  court.  "With  Lally  it  fared  otherwise :  he  was 
regarded  with  aversion  and  contempt  by  his  conquerors,  he 
left  Pondicheny  reproached  and  insulted  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  upon  his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  hooted  by 
the  people  ana  thrown  into  the  Bastille  by  the  government. 
From  the  Bastille  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  common 
gaol.  The  French  ministers  of  the  day  being  borne  down 
by  a  long  succession  of  failures  and  defeats,  were  glad  to 
avert  the  popular  indignation  from  themselves.    Therefore, 
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they  madf?  a  s^ape-goat  of  the  Hibemo-Frouehmau.  Tht-if 
East-India  Company  concurred  witli  them*  as  did  tho 
paxiy  or  friends  of  the  jneuibere  of  the  Pondieherrj^  councU'. 
The  unhrtppjr  miin  was  brought  to  a  pubHc  trial  and  to  £i 
public  execution.  He  was  onifrged  throufjh  the  street 8  of 
Paris  in  a  dung-cart  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  was  tber© 
beheaded. 

In  the  mean  while,  Clive  had  been  peeeired  with  all 
honours  in  Englandj-and  had  been  raistid  to  the  Irish  pecrai^e 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Clive,  of  Plnjisey,  But  great  changes 
took  plaeo  in  the  English  government,  owm^  to  the  drath  of 
G-eorge  II.,  the  neeeasion  of  George  III.,  and  the  formation 
of  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Bute,  to  replace  that  of  Clivers  friend 
and  patron  J  Chatliam.  A  peace  with  France  was  detemiined 
upon  ;  and  in  the  preliminary  negotiations,  Clive  had  tlie 
mortification  to  find  that  he  was  not  cona^dted  by  the  new 
mimstry  as  to  Indian  afiairs.  Greatly  was  he  irritated  at 
seeing  the  treaty  of  peace  restore  Pondicherr^^  and  other 
places  to  the  FiTueh  ;  and  lie  predicted  that  such  measures 
would  be  productive  of  another  hard  at  niggle  in  India  wlien- 
ever  war  broke  out  again  between  England  and  France. 
Unable  to  gain  Clive ,  the  Eote  administration  lea^u^d 
themselvea  with  some  directors  of  the  East-India  Conipany, 
who  hated  the  hero  of  Plassey,  and  opened  legal  proceedbigs 
to  deprive  him  of  hi  a  wealth. 

But  while  "The  Dariug  in  War ''  was  thus  being  involved 
in  the  mazes  of  the  law^  and  tho  Company  were  battling 
with  the  man  who  had  rc-ej?tablished  their  declining  power 
in  India,  and  gained  for  them  provinces  equal  to  kii:igdoms, 
news  arrived  in  England  that  the  garrison  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish residents  at  Patna  had  been  massacred  ;  that  revolutione, 
undertaken  and  made  by  the  council  at  Calcutta,  had  proved 
wretched  fail  urea ;  and  that  everything  in  Bengal  was  falbng 
into  confusion  and  nun.  This  being  officially  announced,  it 
was  instantly  felt^  ewn  by  the  most  violent  of  bis  enemies, 
that  Clive  alone  could  remedy  these  evils ;  and  overtures 
weire  made  to  him  for  his  instant  return  to  India  * 

*  Onne,  ^Military  TrsmEiactiona-*  Major  M.  WUke,  'Historical 
Slcetches  of  tte  Sonth  of  India;  an  Attempt  to  tradt;  the  HUlory  of 
Mysore/  &c,  French  Account  of  the  Trial  of  M^Lally.  Sir  Jobn 
Malcolm,  '■  Life  of  Lord  Clive,' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Sailing  for  the  third  and  last  time  Tot  India,  Clive  reached 
Calcutta  on  the  3rdT)f  May,  1765,  and  there  found  all  things 
in  confusion  and  disorganization.  He  told  the  council  that  he 
had  come  out  to  effect  a  thorough  reform  in  their  selfish  had 
conduct,  the  source  of  most  c^  the  misdiief  which  had  hap- 
pened ;  that  it  was  his  resolution  to  ^ect  a  thorough  reform, 
and  for  that  end,  to  make  use  of  the  whole  of  the  ample 
authority,  ciyil  and  military,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him. 

During  Clive's  five  years'  absence  firom  India,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  council  and  the  governor,  Mr.  Yansittart,  had 
proceeded  without  any  fixed  plan,  without  consistency,  and 
without  courage.  They  had  mixed  with  some  native  revolu- 
tions without  any  political  aim,  and  they  had  interfered  with 
others  without  generosity,  and  without  justice.  They  had 
sunk  and  were  &st  sinking  the  moral  influence  of  En^and. 

At  the  period  when  Cnve  had  taken  his  departure  from 
the  countiy,  in  February,  1760,  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Shah  Zada  had  collected  another  army,  and  was  again  ad- 
vancing upon  Patna  and  Moorshedabad.  The  vizier  and 
master  at  Delhi,  against  whom  the  Shah  Zada  pretended  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  tak^i  up  arms,  murdered  the  im- 
becile Great  Mogul  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  After  this  event, 
the  Shah  Zada  took  the  state  and  title  of  emperor,  and  con- 
ferred the  office  of  vizier  upon  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  powerful 
ruler  of  Oude,  who  had  shown  no  great  devotion  to  his  p^- 
son  or  fortunes  the  year  before,  when  the  prince  was  flying 
before  Clive.  Shah  Alum — "  King  of  the  World,"  was  the 
name  which  the  new  impotent  Mogul  chose  for  himself. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  he  collected  a 
numerous  army,  advanced  to  Patna,  and  defeated  the  go- 
vernor, Eamnarrain,  who  had  been  left  by  the  Calcutta 
government  with  only  seventy  Europeans   and  one  weak 
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bEttalion  of  English  sepoys.  But  Colonel  Calii&iid  coining 
up  mtk  300  EngU&hj  1,000  aepoys,  and  a  native  ibfco,  emu* 
manded  by  Me^ran,  the  mn  of  Meet  Julfier,  eo»iplett*lf 
routed  Shah  Alunij  and  compeUed  him  once  mort*  to  retipd 
from  before  Patna,  As,  however,  Moema  would  not  piirtiuo 
vrith  his  cavalry,  and  sm  a  strong  body  of  Malmitta  horse 
joined  the  otlier  aide,  the  young  Mo^ul,  instead  of  retiring 
towards  Benares,  took  the  route  ot'  Moorshedabad,  beinii 
also  joined,  at  this  timej  by  the  ermtic  M,  Ljiw*  and  hm 
flmaU  body  of  French.*  But,  being  followed  up  by  our 
sepoys,  Shah  Alum  eet  fire  to  his  canip  and  fled  towards 
Oude.  Tet,  encouragt^d  by  the  junt'ti€n  of  the  naib  of 
PumeaU,  who,  after  nmny  intrigues  threw  oiTthe  tnafek»  and 
Tepaired  to  the  imperial  standard  witli  a  constderabk^  fojiue, 
IShah  Alum,  doubling  uptiu  those  \vho  were  pursuing  liini, 
got  back  to  Patna,  which  had  been  left  almost  \tiid  of  troo])a. 
Mr.  i'uUertoti,  a  Scotch  surgeon,  was  the  chief  mana^r  of 
the  defence,  and  M.  Law  of  the  attack*  Two  aasaultft  were 
gallantly  repulsed  by  the  English  factory;  but  at  length,  tho 
weak  mmjiart  was  scaled  by  the  French,  and  hope  was  nearly 
abandoned  by  the  bold  little  garrison,  when  Captain  Knox, 
who  had  rapidly  marched  from  Moorahedabad,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  Bengal  year,  broke  through  the  carop  of  the 
besiegers,  and  drove  them  from  their  works* 

A  lew  days  after,  Knox,  with  200  English,  one  battalion  of 
sepoys,  five  field-pieceis,  and  about  300  uative  horse,  crossed 
the  river  opposite  to  Patna,  and  completely  defeated  the 
naib  of  Fnrneah  with  his  12,000  loeiL  The  naib  ivaa  hotly 
pnrsucd  by  Colonel  Calliaud  and  Meeran.  But  on  the  2 mi 
of  July,  the  fourth  day  of  the  chase,  a  tremendous  storm 
necessitated  a  halt,  ana  on  that  night,  the  tent  of  Meeran 
was  struck  with  Ughtoing,  which  killed  him  and  some  of  bis 
attendants.  After  this  evil  omen,  Meeran's  troops  became 
unmanageable,  and  Calliaud  was  obliged  to  retrace  bis 
»tepa  to  Putua.  He  quartered  his  troops  in  and  round  that 
important  place.  But  Meeran^s  people  went  to  Moorshe- 
dflbad,  where  they  threatened  tlie  lile  of  their  ruler  Moer 
JaMer,  in  order  to  obtaiu  payment  of  arrears.     Other  bodies 

*  This  wUUo'-t))e-whisp,  M,  Lawt  is  said  to  liaTc  been  a  son  or  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Scotch  fimmcier  Lsiw,  who  bad  driven  all  France  mail 
with  the  famous  Mississippi  aoheme,  Che  parent  of  the  Bfntth  Sea  i^dnemff, 
■which  Unci  produced  an  equal  mndueas  in  EuijIttQiS,  He  bad  previously 
htvn  aenfing  in  the  C^a&iic  agaiust  CUve  and  Laurence* 
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of  discontented  men  took  up  anna  against  the  old  nabob, 
whoae  coftbra  were  quite  empty.  The  weak  old  man's  mis- 
fortunea  seemed  to  be  completed  bv  the  predatory  ineuraions 
oi"  hordes  of  Mahratta«. 

On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Yanaittart^  the  new  governor  at 
Calcutta,  found  his  treasury  empty,  and  the  English  troops 
and  aepoys  almost  mutinous  through  want  of  pay.  He  was 
mducea  to  acquiesce  in  a  scheme  for  overthrowing  Meer 
Jaffier  and  setting  up  a  new  nabobs  On  the  27th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1760,  a  treat v  wna  concluded  with  Meer  Coasim  Ali, 
son-in-law  to  lleer  Jaffier,  and  general  of  hia  army,  engag- 
ing tbat  he  ahonld  be  invested  as  nabob  of  Bengal,  Babar, 
and  Oriasa,  upon  condition  of  his  making  over  to  the  Com- 
pany the  fruitful  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Chittagong. 

Grovemor  Yanaittart  went  in  person  to  Moorshedabad, 
with  a  strong  armed  foree^  to  persuade  Meer  Jaffier  to  re- 
sign hia  power  into  the  hands  of  bis  son-in-law.  The  old 
nabob  hesitated,  but  his  paJace  was  surrounded  by  our  troops^ 
his  own  army  declared  against  him,  and  thereupon  be  sent 
out  the  seals  to  Meer  Coawim,  and  offered  to  resign  if  the 
!Etiglish  would  only  be  security  for  hia  life.  The  old  man,  with 
hia  women  and  children,  was  conveyed  to  Calcutta,  the  only 
place  where  be  could  be  safe  j  and  hia  son-in-law,  Meer 
Coasini  Ali,  woa  proclaim.ed  nabob.  Having  procured  some 
money,  the  new  ruler  payed  the  arrears  due  to  the  English 
troopa  at  Patna,  and  sent  six  or  seven  laes  of  rupees  to  the 
treasury  at  Calcutta. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1761,  Major  Carnac^  who  had 
succeeded  Colonel  Calliaudj  advanced  from  Patna  against 
the  emperor  Shah  Alum,  who  was  once  more  making  head  in 
the  province  of  Bahar,  Camac  gained  an  easy  and  complete 
victory  over  the  Mogul,  In  this  affair,  M.  LaWj  who  had 
been  so  long  flitting  from  place  to  place, — ^so  often  heard  o^ 
yet  never  seen, — -seated  hmiself  cross-legged  on  one  of  hia 
guna^  and,  in  that  curious  attitude,  surrendered  to  Major 
Camac  and  Captain  EJiox.  Shah  Alum  now  retired  towards 
Delhi,  whence  he  soon  sent  Meer  Cosaim  Ali  his  investiture 
as  subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  Meer  Coasim 
agreeing,  in  consideration  of  this  recognition,  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees. 

Meer  Cossim  was  incessantly  called  upon  by  Mr,  YansiU 
taxt  and  the  Calcutta  council  for  more  and  more  money  j 
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but  he  had  given  to  the  governor  and  council,  for  his  ele- 
vation to  the  muflnud,  upwards  of  200,000/.;  in  ceding  to 
the  Company  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong,  he  liad 
given  away  a  third-part  of  his  revenues  ;  and  from  these  and 
other  reasons,  he  was  poorer  than  his  predecessor,  Meer 
Jaffier.  To  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Vansittart  and  the  majority 
of  the  council,  Meer  Cossim  was  allowed  to  fiill  upon  the 
Hindu  governor  of  Patna,  Eamnarrain,  who  was  reputed 
to  be  wealthy.  Eamnarrain  was  thrown  into  prison,  his 
house  was  broken  open  and  plundered,  his  iriends  and  ser- 
vants were  tortured  m  order  to  make  them  confess  where  lay 
his  hidden  treasures — ^for  the  money  really  found  was  of 
small  amount.  The  disappointed  tyrant,  fearing  the  indig- 
nation of  the  English,  did  not  put  his  prisoner  to  death 
immediately ;  but  two  years  later,  when  he  had  drawn  the 
sword  against  those  who  had  made  him  nabob,  he  murdered  . 

in  cold  blood  Eamnarrain,  together  with  several  other  chiefs,  j 

some  Mussulmans  and  some  Hindus.  ■  j 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  base  abandonment  of 
Bamnarrain  was  the  cessation  of  all  friendly  correspondence 
between  the  English  and  the  native  nobihty.  Thinking  it 
wiser  to  conciliate  the  new  nabob  than  trust  to  the  Company, 
these  chiefs  made  offers  of  their  money  and  their  services ; 
and  Meer  Cossim  flattered  himself  that  he  might  soon  be 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  English  authority.  Quarrels 
broke  out  about  duties  upon  merchandise,  ana  the  nabob's 
right  of  searching  English  boats,  and  of  examining  English  1 1 

hsles.  The  vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose  displayed  by 
Mr.  Yansittart  and  his  council  led  the  nabob  to  despise  what 
he  and  all  Bengal  had  so  long  feared.  He  seized  two  of  the 
Company's  boats  that  were  proceeding  to  Patna  with  arms, 
and  made  preparations  for  getting  Patna  into  his  own  hands, 
and  destroying  the  English  detachment  there  stationed.  Ap- 
prised of  this  latter  intention,  the  majori^  of  the  council, 
against  the  advice  of  Warren  Hastings  and  others,  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  nabob's  design,  and  sent  orders  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  the  chief  at  Patna,  to  seize  upon  the  citadel.  Ellis,  a 
violent  man,  no  sooner  got  the  orders  than  he  acted  upon 
them,  by  surprising  and  taking  the  citadel  of  Patna  by  night, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1763.  Meer  Cossim's  rage  was  like 
that  of  the  tiger.  Exclaiming  against  the  treachery  of  the 
Company,  he  murdered  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  had  formerly  been 
chief  at  Patna ;  he  murdered  two  E^du  bankers,  supposed 
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to  be  attached  to  the  English  interests ;  threw  forward  a  great 
army  to  Patna,  drove  the  English  from  the  town  to  thdr 
factory  outside  of  it,  and  from  their  &ctory  to  their  boats. 
These  English  troops,  who  had  behayed  disgracefblly,  fled 
np  the  Gtmges  to  Chuprah,  where  they  were  surrounded, 
derived  of  provisions,  and  reduced  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
They  were  seait  prisoners  to  Monghir,  wh^e  they  found  for 
companions  in  misery  their  countrymen  from  Cossimbuzar, 
that  Victory  having  been  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
nabob. 

The  astounded  governor  and  council  of  Calcutta  now  saw 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  let  loose  old  Meer  Jaf&er  upon 
his  son-in-law,  and  set  him  again  upon  the  musnud  from 
which  they  had  so  recently  pulled  him  down.  Having  issued 
his  mandates  to  the  chiefs  and  to  the  cities  of  the  three  vast 
provinces,  as  rightful  and  indisputable  nabob,  the  old  man 
joined  the  !l^glifl^  who  were  now  taking  the  field  and 
advancing  in  force  upon  Moorshedabad.  Meer  Cossim  sent 
three  of  his  generals  to  meet  them  on  their  march,  and  an 
encounter  took  place  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  tiiree  native 
generals  were  routed;  but  they  made  head  agam  near  G«n^, 
whither  Meer  Cossim  sent  neariy  all  his  remaining  troops  to 
join  them.  Among  these  large  reinforcements  was  a  regi- 
ment of  sepoys,  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  and 
commanded  by  a  European  adventurer,  whose  real  name  is 
lost  in  his  Indian  designation  of  Sumroo,  and  whose  real 
countiy  is  unknown,  though  he  is  gen^^y  called  a  German, 
and  is  known  to  have  first  gone  to  India  as  a  serjeant  in  the 
Erench  army.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  however,  says  that  he  was 
told  by  a  well-informed  person  that  he  was  not  a  O^nnan, 
but  a  Erenchman  or  Swiss,  of  the  name  of  Sombre^  which, 
perhaps,  had  been  only  his  nom  de  guerre  whrat  in  the  Erendi 
sOTvice.    His  deeds  were  sombre  enough ! 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  English  d^persed  some  detadn 
ments,  and  took  posession  (rf  Moorshedabad  without  opposi- 
tk>n.  On  the  2nd  of  August  Meer  Cossnn  risked  a  oattie 
in  the  open  plain  near  G-heriah.  Our  force  amounted  to 
about  750  Europeans,  1,500  sepoys,  and  some  squadrons  of 
native  horse.  Meer  Cossim's  army  was  as  ten  to  one ;  it 
was  supported  by  an  immense  train  of  artillery ;  the  sepoys 
under  Sumroo  were  perfectly  well  trained,  and  most  of  the 
other  corps  were  better  disciplined  and  appointed  than  any 
native  laroops  the  English  had  yet  exK^ountered  in  Bengal. 
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Thus  the  bafctle  was  mamtained  for  nearij  four  hours,  with 
waarm  and  dose  firing.  Our  84th  regiment,  attacked  both 
in  front  and  rear,  was  at  one  moment  in  great  danger,  and 
some  danng  and  inmost  successful  movements  were  made 
under  the  eye  of  Sumroo.  But  at  last  the  nabob's  annj  was 
thoroughlj  defeated  and  driven  off  the  plain,  with  the  loss 
of  all  their  cannon,  and  of  150  boats  that  laj  close  by  in  the 
Ganges  loaded  with  provisions.  They  fled  to  an  intrenched 
camp,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Oodwah. 

Meer  Cossim,  after  executing  some  more  of  his  chiefe, 
and  sending  his  family  and  treasure  to  a  strong  fort,  left 
Monghir  with  the  avowed  intention  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  camp  on  the  Oodwah ;  but  when  he  came  near  that  9o&d» 
of  danger,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  be  turned  back.  Yet  so 
strcmg  was  that  position,  that  it  detained  the  English  for 
three  whole  weeks.  At  length,  however,  oa  the  5th  of 
S^tember,  the  intrenched  camp  was  carried,  after  some 
hard  fighting,  and  the  nabob's  army  there  was  completely 
scattered. 

Murdering  one  or  two  more  chids,  Meer  Cossim  fled 
from  Monghir  towards  Patna.  The  English  advanced,  and 
laid  siege  to  Monghir,  which  had  been  singly  fortified,  and 
which  was  defended  by  2,000  sepc^s.  Early  in  October, 
after  nine  days  of  open  trenches,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Meer  Cossim,  who  had  entertained  the  hope  that  it  could 
repulse  our  army,  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  by 
the  news  of  the  surrender,  and  his  fiiry  vented  itsdf  in 
ordering  i^e  execution  of  idl  the  English  who  had  berai 
taken  prisoners,  together  wi^  Mr.  I^is,  the  chief  of  Patna. 
The  European  adventurer,  Sumroo,  or  Sombre,  undertook 
the  execution,  and  persomJly  directed  the  massacre,  of  150 
Englishmen — every  soldier,  every  officer,  and  every  servant 
of  the  Company  being  brutally  murdered,  with  the  single 
exceptum  oi  Mr.  Fullertcm,  the  surgeon. 

Afber  this  bloody  deed,  Meer  Cossim  abandoned  Patna  to 
tl^  care  of  one  of  his  chi^,  and  retreated  towards  tite  Caram- 
nai^a.  The  ftritish  army  toc^  Patna  by  storm  on  the  6th 
of  IN'ovember,  ssid  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Caramnassa 
early  in  Decemb^.  They  w^fe,  however,  too  late  to  catch 
the  flying  nabob ;  he  had  crossed  the  river  some  days  before, 
and  had  gone  with  Sumroo  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  who  had  previously  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him. 
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Sujah  Dowlah,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Oude,  and  recently 
appointed  vizier  to  tne  young  emperor,  was  at  Allahabad, 
and  Shah  Alum  was  with  him.  Forthwith  he  marched  his 
army  to  Benares,  and  then  came  and  encamped  not  many 
miles  from  the  English.  He  was  still  accompanied  by  the 
young  Mogul,  who  had  some  troops  under  his  orders,  and, 
as  a  portion. of  the  troops  trained  by  Sumroo  had  followed 
that  adventurer,  the  entire  force  collected  was  imposing. 

At  this  critical  moment  an  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  English  camp :  many  of  the  sepoys  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
and  whole  companies  of  Europeans,  chiefly  French,  and 
Germans,  and  Swiss,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  French 
service,  marched  off  for  Benares  with  their  arms  and  accou- 
trements. Major  Camac,  who  now  arrived  to  take  the  com- 
mand, deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  from  the  frontier  of 
Oude  to  the  city  of  Patna,  for  provisions  had  grown  scarce, 
and  the  mutinous  spirit  seemed  to  continue.  After  a  short 
interval,  Camac  was  followed  by  the  united  armies  of  Sujah 
Dowlah,  Meer  Cossim,  and  Shah  Alum.  He  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Patna,  and  was  there  attacked,  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  by  what  seemed  an  overwhelming  force,  foremost  in 
which  was  the  devil  Sumroo,  with  the  best  of  his  disciplined 
infantry.  But  Carnac  stood  like  a  rock ;  attack  after  attack 
was  repulsed,  and  the  battle,  which  began  at  noon,  was 
ended  at  sunset  by  the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  assailants, 
whose  loss  had  been  immense.  The  two  nabobs  and  the  poor 
Mogul  fled,  rather  than  retreated,  from  Bahar  into  Oude. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Patna,  Major  Hector  Monro  came 
up  with  considerable  reinforcements  of  British  troops,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  To  put  a  stop 
to  the  mutiny  of  the  sepoys,  whom  ho  found  clamouring  for 
higher  pay,  Monro  determined  to  blow  twenty-four  of  their 
ringleaders  from  the  mouths  of  his  cannon.  The  victims 
were  selected  out  of  a  whole  battalion  of  sepoys,  who,  after 
threatening  the  lives  of  their  English  officers,  had  been 
caught  marching  off  by  night  to  join  the  enemy.  They  had 
been  tried  by  a  field  court-martial,  composed  of  their  own 
black  officers,  who  had  found  them  guilty  of  mutiny  and 
desertion.  When  four  of  them  had  suffered,  and  the  fifth 
was  being  tied  to  the  gun's  mouth,  the  sepoys  tumultu- 
ously  declared  that  the  executions  should  stop  there. 
Monro  ordered  the  artillery  officers  to  load  with  grape,  and 
turn  their  guns  on  the  native  regiments ;  he  drew  up  his 
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Europeans  in  the  intervals  between  the  guns,  and  called 
upon  the  sepoy 9  to  ground  their  nrais.  The  men  obejed, 
and  the  executions  went  on*  This  extreme  measure  was 
attended  with  complete  success  ;  there  waa  no  mom  mutiny 
from  that  day  forward. 

At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  on  the  15  th  SeptembeFj 
Major  Monro  led  his  reionned  army  against  the  enemy, 
carry injDf  vntli  him  no  more  than  provisions  enough  tor  eight 
days.  On  the  22nd  of  October,  having  erossed  the  Sunn  in 
the  teeth  of  their  cavalry,  he  reached  the  vieioity  of  their 
intrenched  camp  at  Buxar^  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  gave  them  a  defeat,  which  entirely  broke  the  power  of 
the  nabob  of  Oiide,  the  only  Mogul  prince  we  haa  to  fear. 
Leaving  130  pieces  of  arfciliery  on  the  field,  Sujah  l>uwhib 
Hed  for  Lucknow,  curaing  liia  allies  who  hjid  hurried  him 
into  this  war.  Instead  of  following  him,  8hali  Alum,  the 
unsteady  Mogul,  came  and  pitched  his  tents  close  to  the 
Euglidh  anjiy,  sought  an  interWew  with  our  chief  officers, 
vowed  that  Sujah  Dovvlah  had  treated  liim  ratlier  as  a  sta-te 
priaoucr  tlian  as  an  emperor,  and  proposed  entering  inti>  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  closse  alliance  with  the  Cum  puny. 
Mouro,  with  the  Mogul  in  his  train,  marched  on  througli 
Oude.  When  lie  reached  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  Sujah 
Bowlah  sent  to  oifer  him  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees  for  the 
Company,  twenty-five  iaca  for  his  army,  and  eight  lacs  for 
himself,  ii'  he  would  consent  to  a  peace  aud  quit  the  country, 
Monro  refused  to  treat  unless  the  nabob  previously  delivered 
to  the  English  Mecr  Coasim  and  Sum  mo.  Sujah  Dowlah, 
who  had  quarreLlcd  with  the  ex-nabob  and  seized  all  the 
treasure  he  had  with  him,  urged  that  he  could  not  be  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  sat'red  laws  of  hospitality,  but  that  hi> 
would  undci'take  to  mduce  Meer  Cossim  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  dominion  and  flee  to  a  distant  country.  As  for 
Suniroo,  he  was  not  so  scrupulous,  purposing  to  invite  him 
to  a  fea^t,  and  there  have  him  min*dered  in  the  presence 
of  any  EngUah  gentle ui an  Major  IMoiiro  might  choese  to 
send  to  witness  the  punishment.  These  proposjds  Tiverc  not 
relished  in  the  English  camp,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken 
off.  TIio  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  then  luirried  to  a 
close,  Shah  Alum,  as  Mogul  and  lord  of  the  whole,  graivting 
to  the  English  the  comitrv  of  Glazipore,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  Eulu'unt  iSing,  the  Kemindiir  of  Benares,  aud 
the  English  agreeing  to  put  Shah  Alum  in  possession  of  the 
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city  of  Allahabad  and  the  remainder  of  the  dominions  of 
Sujah  Dowlah. 

As  a  last  desperate  expedient,  Snjah  Dowlah  called  in  a 
great  army  of  Mahratta  horse  tinder  the  command  of  Mul- 
har  Eao  Holkar.  With  these  allies,  Sujah  Dowlah  once 
more  tried  his  fortime  against  the  English,  who  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  and  of 
Allahabad,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  coimtry.  On  the  3rd 
of  May,  1765,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Corah,  the  English 
being  again  under  the  command  of  Major  (now  General) 
Camac.  The  Mahrattas  were  quickly  dispersed  by  our 
artillery,  and  the  whole  of  the  confederate  army  was  broken 
and  driven  across  the  river  Jumna. 

About  four  months  before  General  Camac' s  great  victory, 
the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier  died  at  Moorshedabad,  thus  render- 
ing necessary  new  political  arrangements.  Moreover,  on  the 
very  day  of  that  victory.  Lord  CUve  had  arrived  at  Calcutta 
with  powers  to  set  nght  all  that  had  been  done  wrong 
during  his  absence.  A  few  days  after  his  defeat  at  Corah, 
8ujah  Dowlah,  having  announced  his  intention  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  mercy  and  magnanimity  of  the  English, 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  General  Camac.  He  assured  the 
general  that  Meer  Cossim  had  fled  into  Rohilcund,  and  that 
Sumroo  had  escaped  to  the  far-off  regions  on  the  Indus. 
Camac  readily  agreed  with  him  that  the  Company  could 
not  safely  or  profitably  occupv  the  extensive  dominions  of 
Oude ;  that  he  (Sujah  Dowlah)  was  more  capable  of  defend- 
ing those  territories  than  Shah  Alum,  to  whom  they  had 
been  promised ;  and  that  in  his  hands  they  might  be  made  a 
barrier  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Afghans. 

Lord  Clive  set  off  for  Allahabad  to  take  these  negotia- 
tions into  his  own  hands.  Finding,  however,  important 
business  to  settle  at  Moorshedabad,  wh^e  affairs  had  fallen 
into  a  chaos  of  confusion,  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  July  that 
he  reached  our  camp  at  Allahabad,  which  then  contained  the 
persons  both  of  the  Mogul  of  Delhi  and  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
The  new  treaty  was  then  taken  up  with  earnestness,  the  old 
one  with  the  Mogul  (if  we  can  call  old  that  which  had  been 
made  only  three  months  before)  being  torn  up  as  waste 

aper ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Shah  Alum  must  rest  satis- 

ed  with  possession  of  Allahabad,  Corah,  and  the  Douab, 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  Oude  should  be  restored  to  Sujah 
Dowlah,  who  was  to  continue  vizier  to  the  emperor.    Sujah 
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Dowlah  engaged  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas  nnd  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Bengal,  and  the  English  bound  theniyelvea  to 
afford  him  assistance  in  eoie  of  invasion.  Shah  Alum,  in 
right  of  the  imperial  authority,  i^^hich  would  have  been 
nothing  without  the  presence  of  the  armies  of  the  Company, 
granted  to  the  English  the  dewannee,  or  collection  of  tfio 
re  venues  J  in  Bengal,  Bahar^  and  Orissa ;  in  return  for  wliichj 
he  was  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  revennea  of  Allahabad, 
Corah,  and  the  Donabj  twenty- six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum. 
Along  with  thia  dewannee,  which,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
Company  masters  and  sovereigns  of  the  vas^t  and  ricli  regions 
named  in  the  grant,  the  young  emperor  confirmed  the  ngbti 
of  the  Company  to  all  the  territory  which  they  posB«Bt*ed  ill 
any  other  pflj*t  of  India. 

The  grant  was  presented  bj  the  young  ]^Iogul,  in  ^^at 
state,  to  Lord  Clivej  about  the  middle  of  August,  1765,* 

*  Scott,  *  Hifltory  of  Bengal.'  Oraie,  '  Vanait tart's  own  Narrative,' 
'  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Teignmontfa,  by  hta  Son*'  VereUt^ 
^  View  of  the  EngUch  Goverament  m  BeogaL' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Theeb  were  no  more  wars  while  Clive  remained  in  India ; 
the  terror  of  his  name  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  natives  in 
awe.  His  lordship  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  abuses  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the 
Company's  service. 

On  the  death  of  Meer  Jaffier  (some  four  months  before 
Clive's  return  to  India),  the  council  at  Calcutta  had  con- 
ferred the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Bengal  on  that  nabob's 
eldest  surviving  son,  Nujeem-ul-Dowlah,'a  spiritless,  imbecile 
youth.  The  dictator  in  India,  for  such  Lord  Clive  now 
was,  strongly  disapproved  of  the  revolution  effected  by  the 
Company  m  deposmg  Meer  Jaffier,  the  nabob  of  his  own 
j|  making ;  but  he  did  not  admire  Meer  Jaffier's  son,  and  soon 

j,  i  compelled  him  to  retire  from  all  public  business  on  a  pen- 

;  t  «ion  of  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees. 

^  I  During  the  great  man's  absence  in  England,  the  Company 

J  J  liad  been  defrauded  and  robbed,  and  the  natives  of  Bengal, 

^'  in  many  instances,  defrauded  and  oppressed  by  Englishmen 

V!  in  the  Company's  service,  who  wanted  to  be  rich  of  a  sudden, 

\  4uid  who  received  no  sufficient  check  from  the  weak  govem- 

;  ment  of  Mr.  Vansittart.     Clive  had  come  out,  chiefly,  to  put 

i\  .an  end  to  this  state  of  things.     It  has  been  well  said  that 

jj]  this  was  a  battle  harder  than  that  of  Plassey,  the  whole 

^\  settlement  rising  against   him  and  his  proposed  reforms. 

^1  iSeveral  civil  servants   of  the  Company,  relying  on  their 

^ ,  powerful  patronage  at  home,  refused  to  act  with  or  under 

I  him.      Clive  coolly  sent  to   Madras  for  some  other  civil 

servants,   and   turned  the  refi-actory  out  of  their  offices. 

:  I  T'lattery,  entreaty,  arguments  (inclucfing  money  ones),  per- 

j '  suasions,  and  prayers,  were  then  employed.     All  in  vain ; 

i!  they  could  not  turn  Clive  from  his   purpose.      He  put 

f  1  down  innumerable  abuses  and  vile  money-getting  practices ; 

a, 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  he  adopted  meaaiirea  which  nught 
give  the  civil  aervanta  of  the  Company,  whoso  pay  had 
hitherto  been  mLaerably  low^  a  proper  maiuteiiance,  aiid  a 
fair  chauee  of  acquiring  fortunes  by  ability,  application,  and 
perseverauce* 

After  settling  with  the  men  of  the  pen,  the  ciTil  servantSi 
Clive  had  to  strugg:!^  with  the  bolder  mon  who  held  the  eword, 
and  to  encounter,  what  m  always  hard  for  an  old  soldier  to 
bear,  the  ill-will  and  n^proaehes  of  old  companions  in  arins. 
He  proceeded  to  mt  limits  to  the  prai^^tice  of  ^ving  addi- 
tional pay,  or,  as  it  waa  called,  **  double  batta,^*  a  praetico 
first  introduced  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  when  the  nabob 
Meer  Jafficr  paid  expeuaes.  On  the  lat  of  Jflnuan,^  1766^ 
Olive  issued  an  order,  that  "  double  batta  "  to  the  European 
officers,  the  only  claaii  that  now  claimed  it,  should  cease, 
except  at  Allahabad,  where  tlic  troops  were  considered  as 
actually  in  the  field ;  and,  generally,  tljat  the  army  in 
Bengal  should  he  put  on  the  saiae  footing  as  that  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  by  whom  no  '^  batta  "  was  drawn,  eicept 
w hen  m arch i n g  or  se nin g  in  the  iield .  A fter  re d i oiistrati » g, 
200  English  oifieera  resigned  in  one  day,  appai^^ntly  in  full 
confidence  that  Clive  would  be  intimidated,  f^tem  and 
unmoved,  his  lordship  wrote  to  tlie  Cideutta  council,  "  Such 
a  spii'it  must,  at  aU  nazards,  be  suppressed  at  the  birth  j" 
and  he  desired  the  council  to  write  to  Madras,  in  order 
that  every  officer,  every  cadet  that  could  be  spared  from 
that  presidency,  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
Bengal.  Me  had  sstill  a  few  officers  near  his  persi^n  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  having  in  hi  a  own  personal  expe- 
rience some  reason  to  know  that  a  young  writer  or  clerk 
might  soon  be  turned  into  a  good  soldier,  he  gave  commis- 
sions to  Severn  1  young  gentlemen  ui  the  mercantile  service. 
He  was  well  backed  by  General  Carnac,  Colonel  Smith, 
and  other  superior  officers  ■  he  knew  that  the  English  sol- 
diery were  atcady,  and  that  the  scpoj^s  woidd  stand  hy  him 
— their  i dol — in  any  extre mity .  T herefo re,  he  q ui  ttc d  M oor- 
shedabadj  where  iie  had  been  arranging  matters  of  trade  and 
finance,  and  advanced  with  a  smulL  escort  to  jVIonghir,  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  rebeUioua  officers,  dechiring  that  he 
must  see  the  soldier's  bayonet  levelled  at  his  throat  before 
be  could  give  way  an  incli.  Immediately  on  his  arrivnl  at 
MongliLT,  Clive  addressed  the  soldiers,  explained  the  crimes 
of  their  officers  j   mentioned  his  o^ii   recent  donation  of 
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£70,000  to  the  European  portion  of  the  anny,*  and  ordeced 
double  pay  to  the  sepoys  for  two  months.  To  the  devoted 
sepoys  he  conmiitted  the  care  of  escorting  a  number  of  the 
mutinous  officers  to  Port  William.  In  a  short  time,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease,  all  the  ringleaders  were  arrested, 
iaied  by  a  court-martial,  and  cashiered.  The  younger  ofiend- 
•ers  were  treated  with  lenity,  and,  when  his  indignation  was 
cooled,  Clive  scorned  to  take  any  vengeance  for  the  many 
personal  wrongs  and  insults  he  had  received.  Upon  being 
told  that  one  of  the  mutinous  officers  had  planned  his  assas- 
sination, he  stopped  the  charge  with  a  short  sentence — "  No ! 
the  officers  are  Englishmen,  not  assassins."  He  adopted 
several  wise  regulations  to  check  that  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, that  gambling  and  dissipation,  which  had  demoral- 
ized the  English  officers.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few 
weeks  he  could  announce  that  discipline  and  subordination 
were  restored,  and  that  everything  was  as  quiet  and  as  well 
regulated  as  could  be  wished. 

Clive  showed  a  disinterestedness  which  was  rare  and 
heroical.  He  aimed  at  a  reform  which,  in  the  end,  must 
proTO  beneficial  to  the  oppressors  and  to  the  oppressed ;  to 
the  poor  natives,  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  to  the 
Company  itself,  and  to  the  British  nation.  The  s^rants  of 
the  Company  would  have  enabled  him  to  double  or  treble 
his  fortune,  if  he  had  consulted  to  connivance ;  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  of  India  would  have  paid  any  price  for  his 
assistance  in  their  several  schemes  of  aggrandizCTaent ;  but 
he  cast  all  these  temptations  behind  him,  making  no  merit 
of  his  refusals,  which  did  not  come  to  light  till  afbar  his 
death.  He  always  affirmed  that  this  last  visit  to  India 
diminished  the  fortune  he  had  previously  made.f 

Having,  as  he  considered,  done  all  that  he  came  to  do, 
Clive  was  anxious  to  return  home,  for  his  health  was  again 
seriously  affected.  The  nervous  malady  to  which,  from  time 
to  time,  he  had  been  a  prey  ever  since  his  youth,  was  now 
accompanied  by  the  booily  and  mental  horrors  that  arise 

*  A  legacy  of  ;f  70,000  was  bequeathed  by  Meer  Jaffier  to  Clive,  who 
paid  it  into  the  Company's  treasury  at  Fort  "William,  to  lie  at  interest  for 
the  support  of  European  officers  and  soldiers  who  might  foe  disabled  in 
the  Company's  service  in  Bengal,  and  for  the  widows  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  might  die  on  the  service  of  that  presidency.  The  Company 
afterwards  extended  this  provision,  but  the  fund  still  bears  the  name  <wf 
"Clive." 

t  Sir  Jolm  Makohn,  *  Life  of  Lord  CHre/ 
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from  continuous  bile  and  a  diseaaed  lirer ;  and  he  was  occa* 
lionally  attacked  by  spiuims,  which  endangered  his  life,  or 
Lis  reason.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1767,  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  select  eomniittee  for  the  last  time.  In 
enthng  an  addresa,  he  said,  **  I  leave  the  country  m  peace ; 
I  leave  the  civil  and  njilitary  departments  under  discipline 
and  subordination  :  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  them  so.*' 

At  the  end  of  January  he  took  his  final  farewell  of  India, 
embarking  for  England  m  the  good  ship  Briiannm, 

Clivo  had  done  his  duty;  but  in  so  doin^  he  had  created 
EB  many  enetnies  in  England  as  M.  LaUy  had  provoked  in 
Eranoe.* 


/ 


*  Sir  JoUn  Malcolm,  *  Life  of  Lord  CliveJ 
IndUZ     Scott,  '  History  of  Benga!/ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  FEW  montlis  after  Lord  Olive's  departure,  tlie  fierce 
Afghans  created  some  alarm  by  marching  again  upon  Delhi ; 
but  they  came  only  for  plunder,  and  soon  returned  to  their  own 
mountains.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  presidency 
of  Bengal  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restore  a  dispossessed 
rajah  of  Nepaul  to  his  dominions.  The  countiy  ot  N^aul, 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests,  was  found  too  difficult 
of  access,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  our  weak  detach- 
ment thought  proper  to  return. 

In  the  Camatic,  the  flames  of  war  were  rekindled  by  Hyder 
Ali,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  whom  we  have  seen  in  brief  alliance 
with  M.  Lally. 

Hyder,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  robber,  began  life  as  a  free- 
booter. Making  himself  considerable  by  the  number  of  his 
followers,  he  was  received  into  the  service  and  favour  of  the 
rajah  of  Mysore,  a  Hindu  prince,  who  governed  according  to 
the  ancient  religion  and  laws  of  the  country.  Hyder  was  a 
Mussulman,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all  his  followers 
were  of  that  faith.  By  degrees  the  bold  adventurer  acquired 
more  horses,  oxen,  camels,  and  elephants,  more  money,  and 
the  command  of  more  men,  than  his  benefactor  the 
rajah ;  and  he  accordingly  made  war  upon  that  prince,  de- 
feated him,  took  him  prisoner,  pensioned  him  off  with  three 
lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  kept  possession  of  all  his 
dominions.  Hyder' s  army  was  originally  formed  out  of  the 
freebooting  bands  and  erratic  tribes  that  abounded  in 
Western  ddia,  and  that  looked  for  no  other  reward  than 
the  privilege  of  plunder. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1761,  Hyder  All's  authorily  seemec^ 
firmly  established  in  Mysore,  a  country  enclosed  by  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  about  210  miles  in  length  by 
140  in  average  breadth,  consisting  of  a  high  table-land 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    iProm  this 
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table-land  rise  many  lofty  Inlls,  and  clustera  of  hills,  containing 
the  soureea  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  intorwect  and  ferti* 
lize  the  low  coim trios  of  India.  Tho  olixnato,  exempt  from 
burning  heats,  may  be  called  mild  ;  the  soil  i&  fertile,  and  no 
part  of  India  produces  such  fine  flocks  and  herds**  Th© 
Bon  of  a  robber  might  well  hare  rested  content  with  »uch  an 
inheritance;  but  Inis  own  dii^po^^ition,  and  the  habits  of  the 
marauder B  in  hia  service,  led  kim  tg  look  to  an  eictcDsion  of 
dominion  or  to  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
physical  geography  of  Mysore  was  favourable  to  aggreaaion 
and  to  defence.  While  Hyder  had  at  least  seven  or  eight 
pass^ea  bj  which  he  eoulcl  descend  into  the  Carnatic,  tbere 
was  only  one  good  pa**3  by  whieli  he  could  be  attacked  of 
approached  hy  an  enemy  on  that  side. 

At  first,  however,  Hyder  limited  his  operation  to  the 
snbjugatiou  of  seTeral  minor  rajahs  and  polygars,  whose 
territoricB  lay  within  the  limits  of  Mysore,  but  who  had  «et 
the  power  of  his  predecesiBor  on  the  nmsnud  at  defiance* 
Gooty,  Balapoor,  lIarponelh%  Chitteldroog,  Bednoi^e,  and 
other  districts,  were  rapidly  reduced.  The  booty  he  made  in 
Bednore  was  immense  ;  for,  situated  among  lofty  mountains, 
that  district  had  for  a  long  tinie  escaped  the  Tisitatittn*'  of 
war.  Its  capital  city  (also  called  Bednore)  is  said  to  havo 
contained  at  this  time  20,000  houses.  According  to  native 
authorities,  the  apoiis  of  tliis  city  alone  rendered  to  Hyder 
and  his  army  about  tweb'o  millions  sterling.  He  then  over- 
ran the  country  to  the  north,  and  extended  hia  dominions 
almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ki^tna.  But  here  his  career 
was  checked  by  the  peiahwa  of  the  Mahriittas,  who  crossed 
the  river  with  an  immense  anny  of  horse,  defeated  bim 
repeatedly,  drove  him  back  upon  Mysore,  and  compelled 
him  to  pay  thirty- two  lacs  of  rupees. 

Hyder,  however,  was  soon  in  the  field  again.  With 
rapidity  and  ease  he  conquered  the  rich  Malabar  provmeesj 
and  kept  the  country  quiet  by  murdering  nearly  all  the 
nairs,  or  Tlindo  chiefs.  He  was  meditating  fresh  conquests 
when  he  was  recalled  to  Serin gapatam,  by  intelligence  that 
the  English,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  ruler  of  the  Deckan, 
bad  formed  a  league  to  check  ]>is  encroachments. 

The  Deekan  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  Salibut  Jung. 
That  prince  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  his  brother,  Nizam 

*  WiiUer  Hamilton,  Esq.,  ^  Geographical,  Statisticalr  atid  HUtqdcal 
deBcriptioa  of  Hiuiiiutfla  ^nd  tbe  adjauent  CouDtrles.* 
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All,  who  occupied  his  throne,  andrei^ected  his  life,  until  ihe 
arriyal  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  recognized  SaUbnt  Jung 
as  lawful  soyereign,  and  which  thus  induced  Nizam  All  to 
give  orders  for  his  immediate  murder.  At  first,  the  nizam 
was  un&Yourable  to  the  Efiglish,  and  he  had  inyaded  the 
Gamatic,  and  made  war  upon  our  d^>endant,  Mohanuned 
AH.  But  he  had  fied  before  Colon^  Campbell  and  a  small 
British  force,  and  since  that  campaign  he  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Company,  confirming  to  them  Forde's  con- 
queete  in  the  Northern  Gircars,  oa  condition  of  their  paying 
a  smaU  quit-rent,  and  holding  in  readiness  a  body  of  thexr 
troops  for  his  service,  wheneyer  he  might  demand  sudi 
aid. 

The  peishwa  soon  coyered  the  table-lands  of  Mysore  with 
his  cavalry.  Colonel  Smith  followed  with  a  small  English 
corpa,  and  the  large  but  disordeiiy  armies  of  the  nabob  of  tl^ 
Camatic  and  the  nizam  of  the  Deckan.  But  before  Smith 
could  come  up,  the  pdshwa  had  consented  to  take  frcfm 
Hyder  thiriy-fiye  lacs  of  rujpees,  to  ^uit  the  country,  and 
break  all  his  engagements  with  the  nizam  and  the  English. 
The  &ithleB8  ]y£i]b:atta  had  his  matoh  in  our  otiker  aUy,  the 
nizam,  who  next  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of 
Mys<Hre,  the  scope  of  which  was  the  expulsioii  of  the  C(m^ 
pany  &imi  the  Camatic,  and  from  every  place  l^ey  held  on 

J  the  Coromandd  coast. 

Separating  as  quickly  as  might  be  from  ihe  nizam's 
j£  army,  Colo^  Smith  haat^aed  to  drfend  the  Camaiie  by 

yt  taking  possessicoi  of  the  ghauts  or  passes  leading  from 

1  Mysore  into  that  country.    But  his  force  waa  fur  too  smdOL 

^  to  secure  att  those  passes  against  three  numerous  armies ; 

;  [  Mahrattas,  Mysoreans,  and  the  best  <^  ihe  troop  oi  the 

<  nizam,  got  down  into  the  level  country,  and  Smith's  rear 

was  soon  threatened  by  the  peishwa's  rapd  cavidry,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  by  f(»reed  inarches,  upon  Chan- 
gama,  a  town  about  sixty  miles  from  Madras.  But  before 
the  cokmel  coold  reach  that  place,  he  was  attacked  by  three 
armies.  His  well-disciplinea  in&niay  beat  off  their  count* 
less  assailants ;  but  wh^  tiiey  were  %hting,  the  Mahrattaa 
^ot  at  their  rice-bags,  ana  to  avoid  starving.  Smith's 
ioree&  were  obliged  to  continue  their  retreat,  and  to  march 
night  and  day  imiai  they  reached  Trin(nnalee.  Plundering, 
burning  and  destroying,  the  en^ny  followed  closely  upon 
the  steps  of  the  colond,  who^  receiving  some  reinforce- 
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ments  at  Tmomalee,  i»«ueil  from  tbo  tawn  into  thff  fflpett 
coimtr}%  which  he  endeavoured  to  m\e  from  thea©  it«- 
brauds.     Having  scarcelj  anj  tmTalrj^,  Smith's  eflorte  wttpa 

not  vt^ry  successful. 

Seizing  a  favoumble  momGnt,  Hyder  AJi  detachod  tiis  son 
Tippoo,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  to  beat  np  the  neigh  boy  rho«5d 
of  Madras  witli  5,000  iljaoreaii  horse.  Tippoo's  adianco 
was  90  aecret  and  so  rapid,  that  he  vt^ry  nearly  caught  the 
members  of  the  presidency  and  the  \i'ealtbiest  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  eouiitry  ho  uses.  The  fortresa  i>f  Madras  had 
little  to  fear  from  cavalry  attacks ;  hut  tlie  town,  the  Black 
Town,  the  wareliouses,  villas,  gardens,  villages,  all  things  in 
its  vieinityj  were  c^uried  olf  or  destroyed,  and  the  country, 
for  miles  J  was  made  as  bare  as  a  desert-  Tippoo  retired  aa 
rapidly  as  he  had  advanced,  and  with  gre^it  booty  ;  but 
hia  father  and  his  allies  loitered  in  the  open  country,  until 
they  were  attacked  and  signally  defeated,  near  Tnnomalee^ 
by  Colonel  Smith.  The  nizani^  who  had  been  the  first  to 
fly  from  the  field,  had  already  had  quite  enough  of  this  war, 
and  was  veiy  anxious  to  be  I'estored  to  the  friendship  of  the 
English,  whom  he  had  so  recently  betrayed  and  deserted  * 
ajid,  after  very  little  negotiation,  he  jigreed  to  sepftrate  from 
the  Mysoreans  and  Mahrattas.  Hyder  and  the  petshwa 
tried  the  fiite  of  another  battle,  and  were  again  beaten  by 
Smith— and  more  soundly  than  before — ^near  Ainboor.  Hyder 
jmd  his  ally  then  fied  to  Cai  erypatara,  on  the  river  Pauaur. 

The  presidency  of  Madras  now  resolved  to  earrj'  the  wnr 
into  the  very  heart  of  Hyder  All's  dominions.  Colonel 
Smith  J  who  had  displayed  much  bravery  and  skill,  received 
orders  to  march  into  Mysore,  To  favour  hia  operations, 
the  presidency  of  Bombay  sent  a  force  to  fall  upon  Ryder's 
recent  conquests  in  Malabar  and  Canara.  Most  unfor- 
tunately, the  ci^41ious  who  formed  the  presidency  of  Madras 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  direct  the  operations  in  the  Jield, 
and  sent  to  the  anny  two  members  of  council  as  field- 
deputies,  who  were  to  keep  the  campaign  entirely  under 
their  own  control.  No  war  ever  prospered  under  such  a 
system.  Hyder  expelled  our  Bombay  force  in  the  west,  and 
Kftnmed  rapidly  to  the  east  to  face  Colonel  Smith,  He 
made  overtures  for  a  peace,  but  they  were  rejected  b_v  the 
two  field-deputies.  Because  Colonel  Smith  treated  the^o 
deputies,  or  their  opinions  on  warlike  matters,  w^th  little 
respectj  the  Madras  presidency  recalled  that  able  officer,  and 
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intnisted  the  command  to  Colonel  Wood,  who,  in  a  veiy 
short  time,  iU>andoned  ereiy  place  which  had  been  taken, 
retreated  before  Hyder,  and  even  allowed  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised, beaten,  and  depriyed  of  all  his  baggage.  The  presi- 
dency then  superseded  Wood,  by  Major  Fitzgerald,  who 
came  up  just  in  time  to  save  the  flying  army  from  annihilation. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1769,  Hyder  Ali  rushed  down 
once  more  into  the  Camatic,  and  penetrated  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Pondicherry,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris^ 
the  French  flag  was  again  displayed. 

As  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  English,  Hyder  was 
regarded  by  the  French  as  theur  own  best  friend.  Several 
adroit  Frenchmen  issued  from  Pondicherry  to  join  and 
advise  the  Mysorean  chief.  By  these  men  Hyder  was  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  he  had  previously  formed — ^that  he 
ought  to  avoid  pitched  battles  with  the  English,  and  make 
use  of  his  advantage  in  light  cavalry,  in  cutting  off  their 
detachments,  and  in  plundering  the  country  from  which 
they  derived  their  supplies.  Several  English  posts  were 
surprised,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were  sent 
off  to  Seringapatam.  The  open  country  was  again  devastated. 
The  presidency  of  Madras  now  restored  Colonel  Smith  to 
the  command,  and  recalled  their  two  field-deputies.  They 
could  not,  however,  improvise  re^ments  of  cavalry,  and  for 
want  of  that  arm.  Smith's  operations  were  for  the  most  part 
impeded  and  frustrated.  After  paying  two  visits  to  Pondi- 
cherry, and  conferring  with  the  French  there,  Hyder  Ali 
made  a  rush  upon  Madras  with  6,000  horse.  The  fortress 
had  lost  none  of  its  strength ;  but  the  town,  and  the  Black 
Town,  the  warehouses,  the  country-houses,  and  the  villages, 
were  as  defenceless  as  at  the  time  of  Tippoo's  foray.  The  pre- 
sidency eagerly  proposed  terms  of  peace,  or. eagerly  listened 
to  terms  proposed  by  the  Mysorean,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
well  on  his  road  homeward,  before  Colonel  Smith  should 
double  upon  him  and  draw  near  to  Madras.  It  was  very 
soon  agreed  that  Hyder  Ali  should  restore  whatever  terri- 
tory he  had  taken  from  the  English,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  restore  all  that  they  had  taken  from  him ;  that 
he  should  assist  the  English  in  their  friture  defensive  wars, 
and  that  they  should  do  the  same  by  him.  The  treaty  of 
Madras,  concluded  on  the  4th  of  April,  1769,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  invasion  of  Mysore  oy  the  peishwa  and  his 
Mahrattas,  who  swept  eveiything  before  them,  burning 
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towns  and  villages,  and  cutting  off  noaes  and  carK,  ITydcr 
called  upon  the  preaideney  of  Madiiis  for  their  promised 
aaeiatance  ;  but  the  presidency —and  apparently  with  perfect 
truth — affbrmed  that  thii  waa  not  a  dejhmwe  war,  that  llyder 
had  brought  the  war  upon  himaelf  by  making  preparatiaiiB 
to  invade  the  tcimtory  of  tHo  peiaUwa,  and  by  conniving  with 
certain  disaffected  Slahratta  chiefs*  Hydcr  then  i^Tered 
money,  and  endeavoiuied  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Engliah^  by  representing  what  turbulent  neighbours  the 
Mabrattas  would  be  to  tbem,  if  allowed  to  conquer  and 
oecupy  Myj^oro.  StiU  tlic  council  of  Itladras  dLclineu  sending 
a  single  gun  or  a  single  sepoy  to  his  assistance. 

The  peisbwa  of  the  Mahrattas  now  courted  a  new  alliance 
with  the  English,  but  met  with  a  refusal.  Thus  the  Mahrattai* 
and  the  Mysoreans  were  left  to  fight  out  their  own  battles. 

Hyder  and   his   son  Tippoo   >vere  defeated  m   aeveml 

eneoanters,  and  reduced  to  sad  straits.     By  the  month  of 

November,  1771,  the  Mahrattas  were  in  poiasesijion  of  all 

Mysore,  except  Seringapatam,  and  some  of  the  strongest 

torts,  and  were  pressing  upon  and  plundering  the  borders  of 

the  Camatic.     Then  the  presidency  sent  an  army  tow^ards 

that  frontier,  before  which  the  Mahrattas  retreated.      In 

Juiy,  1772,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Hyder 

and  the  peishwa;  the  Mahrattas  obtainiug  a  considerable 

portion  of  Mysore,  together  with  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  in 

haiidr  and  fiiVeen  lacs  more  in  promises.     For  a  time,  Hyder 

AH  remained  liumble  and  quiet. 

Mohammed  jili,  the  nombial  lord  of  the  Camatic,  had 
induced  the  English  to  lend  him  aid  in  an  expedition  against 
the  rajah  of  TanjorCj  who  had  given  great  provocation  to 
the  presidency.  Our  old  ally  behaved  in  the  most  faithless 
manuer,  attempting  to  get  all  the  gain  and  pro  lit  to  him- 
self  nud  to  leave  to  us  the  expenses  and  tlie  loss ;  but  the 
expedition  and  the  subsequent  diplomacy  terminated  in  the 
cession  to  the  presidency  of  large  and  i'ertile  tracts  of  land 
round  Madum,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Vellum, 

The  rajah  of  Tanjore  held  a  doubtful  nde  over  the  Slara- 
wars  the  i^olygara  of  which  district  had  formerly  paid 
tribute  aotl  allegiance  to  the  nabobs  of  the  CsiaTiatic.  In 
the  month  of  March,  1772,  a  force  marched  from  Trichi- 
nonolv  to  reduce  those  cbieia.  It  consisted  of  520  British 
jjj^mtry  and  artillery,  tlu^e  battalions  of  the  Company's 
ftf^novs  sis:  battering  cannon,  some  of  the  nabob's  horse,  and 
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twoliattaMcmBof  iepefB  kihiBpi^.  OmchiUil-OBmh,  te 
Toimgiiabob,«eoonipiDii«d  flse  eipeditkin,  hsfmg  pivvioiiaty 
beeti  bound  %  ihb  Bnglieli  not  4o  make  any  tnrtieB 
irMKyi^iilieir'teovliid0&iQtdi»»^^  Tknianaitpoiam,  the 
eapitd  ef  t^e  gratter  Msnunv,  im  tafaen  hy  atem  eiify 
in  ii^vQvand  %  the  middle  <sf  Jtme,  the  tamopa  of  eurralfy, 
tbe iadt>db  ttf  the  Oamatio,  mem^-patm  punaiaakni  ofj^tiie 
o^cer  fo«feB<m  that  cmnskty.  The  Migpfat^ni  of  ih»  hma: 
Maimmt  ^was  :&r  skik  cuffioiiit,  and  k  jaid  to  hare  been 
aeeo»q^«iiied^th  empties,  aa^vneU  on  the  part  of  tiielBii(^irii 
1»K^  aiB  onthAt  df^heiialMb^. 

The  whole  war  in  the  Mazawavs  toft  a  staai  on  oiir:ie> 
putiibion.  B^bseiit^waa  mm,  ^fae  nabob  Molttnmmd^Ali, 
greedy  ibr  moie  oonqwnstB,  eomphdaad  to  tlw  lamdeatny  of 
Madnw,  that  the  n^  ^  9tojore  had  iddaled  lihe  aeoant 
iapesit^,  I7  ddaying  niqrni^rft  x)f  numey,  %  allying  for 
^a;]^»e  lE^dBigtanee  to  nie  pek^wn,  amd  to  Hyoer  Ali,  amL% 
enciSUMging'those  wfidp^[^^the<)ookriea  to  d^Bmami'&ma 
^eir>hifl8  and  Tamge  the  outii^irtB  of  the  Cusatie.  !£lie 
^jlbdi) 'Offered  ten  laeB  of  pa^^ote,'*  and  o^ur  adfamtaaea,  if 
"^^  SndiBh  would  XHily  join  him  in  another  eapMition 
against  Tonjore ;  the  ptesi^ty  4md  cooncil  soon  concluded 
&at  1;he  p<mtical  existenee  of  ^tiie  xs^ot  jTonjore  was  in^ 
oomptttible  with 'tiiw  own  iBiiMy';1^1u^  CMngarousto 

have  8U<ih  a  a^epsr^te  inde^desit  rpmer  m  the  heart  of  ^tiie 
CWnftiic ;  that  i^e  ii^ah,)in  caiae  of  a  w«r  broking  out  in 
Europe,  would  be  sure  to  join  the  ^teaxik ;  and,  JnaDy^ 
"'iAnit  'hsB  proprie^  and  expediency  of  .embnunngilBe/pre- 
lEfent  ^portuni't^  or  t«duoing  Imn  «ntirdy,  before  fmsh  an 
event  toc^  plaxse,  wese  ement."    Mohammed  AH    pro- 
vided dl  the  nKmey,  «^»reB,  a:^pfOvis»ms  ior'the  oi^Mi- 
tion,  «nd  paid  the  'Oompany^for  lO^OQO  mac^  instead  jof 
7,000,  which  was  the  fotee  iwdfy^empteywa.    On  the  IB^ 
of  September,  tlie  often-^asailed  dty  of  SkEr^ore  was  taii^iix 
by  assault,  though  d^mded  by  20,000  J^^hting  vmn.     The 
unfortunate  rajah  and  tds  &nufy  were  nMepeai^ieni,  mnd, 
to  our  ds3gt«iiee,  were  allowed  to  be  baarbarcaiBly  treated  by 
the  son  and  the  people  of  tiie  nabob  of  ^:tiie  'Casnai^  in 
whom  was  now  vested  Ito  loBugHCOwted  «overeign*y   of 
Tanjore. 

*  The.pagoda  was  a  gold  coin,  used  prindpally  in  tiie  South  of  It^ia ; 
it  was  called  taraha  by  tiie  Hindti8,«nd  faooa  Iff  theMturalmciis.  ^ts 
tdue  wts  «bMt^.  %d. 
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In  these  bold  and  very  irregular  tmoBajctions,  the  prefli* 

dency  of  Madras  had  proceeded  ou  their  own  reBponsibility, 
without  orders  or  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Director! 
at  home.  At  the  bej^inning  of  the  year  1775,  Pigot,  the 
correspondent  and  friend  of  ChTe,  who  had  Quitted  the  po«t 
of  governor  of  Madras  in  1763,  and  who  had  ainee  been 
raised  to  an  Irish  peerage,  wa^i  reappointed  by  that  court  to 
the  governorship.  Lord  Pigot  arrived  at  Fort  St.  George 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1775  ]  und,  though  obstructed  by 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  and  intrigues,  ho  proceeded  fortli* 
TTLth  to  ujido  all  that  the  preeideney  had  done.  The  Engliali 
garrison  in  Tanjore  Has  reinforced^  the  rajah  and  his 
family  were  liberated ;  and  in  the  month,  of  April,  1776, 
Loid  Pigot  having  repaired  to  that  eitjjthe  rajah  was  re-pro- 
claimed in  his  capitaL  At  the  same  time  his  lordship  wauted 
to  reform  the  w^hole  presidency  of  Madras,  sua  Ms  trieud 
Clive  had  done  that  of  Bengal.  But  Pigot  was  iM>t,  like  his 
friend,  a  man  oi*  the  sword—a  msji  of  iron.  The  council  of 
MadiAs  deposed  his  lordship,  arrested  him  in  his  carriage^ 
and  placed  him  in  e&n&nemj^it,  suspending  at  the  aame 
time  every  member  of  the  council  that  had  voted  with  him* 
This  audacious  conduct  produced  a^jtomshment  and  iudig- 
nation  at  home.  The  Company  recalled  the  meiabers  of 
the  council  who  had  displaced  Lord  Pigot^  and  restored  bis 
lordtthip  to  his  office,  hut  eommanded  him  at  the  same  time  to 
return  to  England  immediately,  and  deliver  over  the  govern- 
ment to  6ir  Hiomas  Bumbold.  But  before  these  orders 
reached  Madras,  Lord  Pigot  was  in  his  graven  Iuh  imprijsoii- 
ment  had  preyed  upon  his  health  and  spirits,  and  he  had 
died  about  eignt  months  after  his  arrest. 

Sir  Thomas  Sumhold  arrived  at  Madras  inT'ebruarjv  l^^B? 
and  took  the  civH  goyemment  upon  himaclf,  Major- Greneral 
Hector  Monro  having  the  command  of  the  military  Ibrces. 
By  this  time  the  Camatic  was  again  threatened  by  the  arms 
of  Kyder  Ali  and  "the  French ;  but,  before  bringing  the 
Mysorean  through  the  ghauts  with  his  100,000  men,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  narrate  some  acts  of  legislation  for  India, 
and  other  proceedings  in  England.* 

*  Colonel  Wilka,  *  Historical  Sketches  of  tlie  South  of  Indiiit  Myaore, 
Sic,  Dr»  Buchanan  f  *  Jo«mcy  from  Madras  through  MyBorcj'  &c. 
Anon^mouif  *  The  GoDi^lca  Wtr,'  8to,  piinted  At  Woodbridge^  A..D.  1822. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Fob  many  years  Indian  affiurs  attracted  very  little  attention 
-either  in  tlie  parliament  or  in  the  country.  This  ceased  to 
be  the  case  after  the  last  return  of  Lord  Olive.  The  territo- 
rial acquisitions,  exaggerated  even  beyond  their  real  extent 
and  vast  importance,  were  forced  upon  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  somewhat  drowsy  ministry  of  the  day. 

In  April,  1769,  an  act  was  passed  confirming  to  the 
Oompany  the  revenues  of  the  countries  they  had  acquired 
for  five  years  to  come,  upon  consideration  of  their  paying 
the  British  government  *4!00,000per  annimi,  and  exporting 
to  India,  annually,  certain  quantities  of  British  manufiu^- 
tures,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Court  of  Directors  resolved  to  send 
out  three  supervisors,  to  complete  the  work  of  reformation 
and  put  the  revenues  and  finances  under  better  manage- 
ment. Of  the  three  gentlemen  selected  for  thia  purpose, 
one  had  already  given  proofs,  in  Bengal,  of  his  incapacity  and 
unfitness ;  but  the  other  two  were  men  of  energy  and  of 
eminent  abiliiy.  They  were  Mr.  Yansittart,  Mr.  Scrafton> 
and  Colonel  Forde,  the  conqueror  of  the  Circars.  They 
never  reached  India,  for  the  royal  frigate  which  carried  them 
foundered  at  sea. 

Without  supervisors,  the  government  of  Bengal  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cartier ;  but  in  less  than  two  years,  it 
was  notified  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings,  who  nad  continued  to  rise  in  estimation,  that  he 
was  nominated  to  the  place  of  second  in  council ;  and  that 
whenever  Mr.  Cartier  should  retire,  it  was  their  wish  that 
he  should  take  the  government  upon  himself. 

In  opening  the  session  of  parliament  in  January,  1772, 
the  speech  from  the  throne  had,  by  implication,  recommended 
to  attention  India,  and  our  possessions  there,  as  being  among 
the  dependencies  of  the  British  empire,  of  which  it  was  said, 
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t>iat  "^aome  of  them,  as  urell  from  remoteneiB  of  place  as 
from  other  ciri;umatanceB,  are  so  peculiarljr  liable  to  abuses 
and  exposed  to  danger,  that  the  interposition  of  tbe  legiala- 
ture  for  their  protection  maj^  become  neeesaary*" 

About  two  months  after  this  royal  apeech,  Mr.  8ulivan, 
deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  (an  old  and  bit- 
ter antagomat  of  CKve),  moved,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  **  for  the  better  Eegu- 
lation  of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  of  their 
servants  in  India,  and  for  the  due  adminiatration  of  justice 
in  Bengal."  Sulivan's  principal  object  in  the  speech  he 
delivered  was  to  shift  all  blame  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  to  throw  it  wholelj  and  solelj^  upon  the  servants  of  the 
Company  abroad.  He  did  not  spare  the  great  Clive  himself; 
but  pointed  at  him  m  the  fountain-head  of  mischief  The 
conqneror  of  Plaasey,  the  real  founder  and  father  of  our 
Indian  empire^  who  had  granted  innumerable  favours  to 
dependants  and  clients  without  securing  gratitude,  had  few 
steady  Mends,  and  innumerable  and  implacable  enemies > 
The  whole  crew  of  robbers  and  oppressors,  whom  he  had 
driven  from  Bengal  during  his  last  governorship,  now  fell 
upon  him  for  revenge.  They  aesailed  him  in  parliament, 
they  abused  him  in  the  East-India  Court  of  Proprietors,, 
they  calumniated  him  in  pamphlets,  and  they  set  up  lying 
newspapers  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  abuse  him.  No 
eing-le  man  can  reply  with  effect  to  a  continuous  multiplied 
fire  like  this ;  and  Olite  was  too  proud  to  reply  at  all.  He 
Boon  came  to  be  considered  a  monster  in  human  shape.  It 
wa«  in;^vain  that  he  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  servantSj 
bountiful  to  his  friends,  generous  on  all  occasions,  affec- 
tionate to  his  family,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable ;  men 
Eersisted  in  considering  him  as  an  incarnation  of  wickednessj 
Lying  to  his  charge  all  the  bad  acts  of  all  the  English  in 
IndJa^  including  many  which  had  been  committed  iu  his 
absence,  and  others  which  he  had  manfully  put  down  and 
severely  punished. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  their  secretary,  had 
informed  his  lordship  that  tliey  had  lately  received  several 
papers  containing  charges  respecting  his  management  of  affairs 
mBengal,  and  that  copies  of  these  papers  were  enclosed.  The 
charges  were  signed  by  no  one,  and  they  were  vague  &&  well 
as  anonymous.     Clive  proudly  replied  to  the  directorsj  that 
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upon  the  pablic  t^eeorb  of  Hie  CkjovMnj  thej  miglit  find  a 
sufficient  con^tati<m  of  thepttpen  thej  had  fanmrniitted  to 
him,  «sid  l^t  he  could  not  but  suppose!,  that  if  sny  port  of 
his  conduct  had  been  injarums  to  ^e  senriee,  contrametOTy 
to  his  enga^em^its,  or  even  myBterioofl,  Ibor  jean  and  a 
hidf  iince  his  retoni  to  Engknd  would  not  niTe  eliqpaed 
without  his  being  called  to  account.  Stdiran,  hammer^  in 
his  TindictiTe,  lecriminatoiy  speech  in  the  Commonfl,  aOnded 
to  these  Tflgue  anonjnioua  charges.  Clire  had  been  for  some 
time  a  member  of  that  house,  but  he  had  addom  apoken 
before,  and  on  those  few  occasions  in  a  brkf  and  homely  or 
neg%ent  manner;  but  now,  in  replying  to  SuHvan,  be 
astonished  and  deetrified  the  assembty,  and  eonrineed  1^ 
most  practised  and  apj^auded  speakers  of  that  eloqiient 
^>oeh  that  he  imght  eadilj'  have  made  himself  a  great 
orafcor. 
,  **  T^  house,"  said  Cfiye,  *  w31  giye  me  leare  to  remove 
evil  impressions,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  mjaeif  to  ita 
favourable  opinion.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  lay  my  condoet  before 
this  house  only ;  I  speak  Hkewise  to  my  country  in  general, 
upon  whom  I  put  mysdf,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but 
with  alacrity."  He  rapidbr  sketched  tiie  historjr  of  his  pwv 
<ceedings  during  his  last  mission  to  Calcutta,  which  had  been 
.selected  for  these  hostile  charges.  He  told  ti»  house  how 
he  had  cleansed  that  Augean  stable,  and  how  this  j»oeew 
had  raised  him  a  host  of  aiemies.  ^  It  is  l^t  conduct,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  which  has  occasioned  the  publk  papen  to  teem 
with  scmrility  and  abuse  against  me.  It  is  mat  conduct 
whidi  has  occasioned  these  charges.  But  it  is  l^iat  conduct 
which  enables  me  now,  when  my  day  of  judgment  is  come, 
to  look  my  judges  in  the  &ce.  It  is  that  conduct  which 
enables  me  to  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  mosl; 
solemnly  declare  to  tms  house,  to  the  gallery,  and  to  the 
whole  world  at  large,  that  I  nev^,  in  a  sii^e  instance, 
lost  eight  of  what  I  thought  the  honour  and  true  intwest  of 
my  country  and  the  Company,  that  I  was  never  gmlfcy  (rfanr 
acts  of  yiolence  (»  oppression,  unless  ^tue  bringing  offendera 
to  justice  can  be  deemed  so.  As  to  extortion  or  maaopcAj, 
such  an  idea  never  entered  into  my  mind.  So  fer  from 
reaping  any  benefit  from  the  last  expeditwn,  I  returned  to 
England  many  thousand  pounds  out  of  pocket."  One  of  the 
insinuations  was,  that  durmg  that  missicm  he  had  made 
money  by  monopolizing  cotton.    To  this  he  replied  in 
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^om  aad  evident  irritation,—''  Trade  wau  not  my  pP5fe»» 
^oii, — my  line  1ms  been  military  »ud  jmlidcaL  1  owe  aU  I 
hitsre  in  tne  world  to  mj  haviiig  Been  at  the  head  of  an  iKrmy. 
Aa  to  cottoii,  X  know  na  more  about  it  than  the  pope  of 
ILomer* 

From  a  triumphDat  defence  of  his  own  conduft,  Clivo 
proceeded  to  attack  tliat  of  others,  and  to  throw  batik  the 
blame  on  hia  aecuBera.  "  I  attribute,"  ho  said,  "  the  present 
bad  situation  of  affaira  to  four  eauBea  :  a  relnxatigu  of  ^ovem- 
ment  ia  my  auccesHora  j  great  uegkct  on  the  part  of  adnii- 
nistration ;  notorious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  direetors; 
and  the  Tiolent  and  outrageouij)  proceedings  of  gt*neitj. 
courts."  He  argued  that  ail  the  erils  were  ngg^rayated  by 
the  HYstem  of  annual  elections  at  Leodenhall-dtreet ;  tliat 
the  directoi^  thus  elected  were  too  dependent  on  the  pro* 
prietora  of  Indian  stock,  who  returned  them ;  that  ouu  half 
of  the  year  was  employed  by  the  directors  in  diatdiargiu^ 
obligations  contracted  by  tlieir  last  election^  and  the  sc^'ond 
half  of  the  year  spent  in  incurrini^  new  obligations  for 
ijecuring  their  election  the  next  ycaj  by  dander  tine  bargaiiia 
with  the  etock-holders  and  others.  Hence,  he  said,  tho 
directora  had  not  proper  time  for  the  despatcli  of  the  Com* 
pany*3  business,  and  the  orders  sent  out  to  India  had  been  ao 
fluctuating,  and  irequently  so  unhiteiligible,  that  the  sen  autg 
in  the  country  had,  in  many  instances,  followed  their  own 
<ipiiiiona  rather  than  their  orders. 

The  first  Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chatham,  waa  that  night  under 
the  gallery  of  the  Commona,  and  he  declared  that  Clive^i 
speech  was  "  one  of  tlie  most  finished  pieoes  of  eloquence  ho 
had  ever  heard  in  that  house."  One  effect  of  the  speech 
was,  that  the  assailing  party  changed  their  points  of  attack, 
audi  leaving  his  last  adnnnistration  in  India  as  invulneiuble^ 
turned  their  arms  againist  the  events  and  deed*  of  hia 
oaxUcr  Ule,  In  Anrii,  1772,  a  select  committee  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  by  tlie  House  of  Commons.  The  members  of 
this  select  committee,  thirty-one  in  number,  were  elected  by 
ballot,  yet  it  so  chanced  that  many  of  them  were  personal 
enemies  of  the  great  man.  The  committee  had  mjKle  littlo 
progress  wlien  pariiameot  rose, 

Tho  parliament  had  hardly  risen  when  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrajisments  of  the  Company  became  too  great  and  pressing 
to  be  concealed.  Billa  were  falling  due,  without  money  to 
^neet  thom.    It  appeared  that  by  the  end  of  Oetobee  tWre 
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w6m  ie'i  ieficiVolf  kl'i&a^OOO.  On  the  16fch  of  July  the 
directors  applied  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  loan  of 
£400,000,  and  ohtained  it.  On  the  29th  of  July  they  asked 
for  a  further  lom  of  £800,000,  but  only  got  £200,000,  the 
bank  directors  being  now  somewhat  alarmed. 

Olive's  system  of  economy,  regularity,  and  vigilance,  had 
been  abanaoned  as  soon  as  he  hi^  left  India,  and  disastrous 
circumstances,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  had  occurred  in 
that  country.  The  presidency  of  Madras,  with  its  new  wara 
in  the  Oamatic,  the  Marawars  and  Tanjore,  had  acted  as  a 
continual  drain  on  the  treasury  of  Oalcutta ;  extensive  forti* 
fications  and  cantonments,  which  Clive  considered  wholly 
useless,  had  been  undertaken  at  Oalcutta  and  other  places 
in  Bengal ;  engineers,  contractors,  and  all  engaged  in  their 
construction,  being  allowed  to  make  the  wildest  bargains 
and  the  most  extravagant  profits.  Ne&rious  abuses,  which 
Olive  would  have  stopped  with  the  strong  hand,  had  crept 
into  the  commissariat  and  all  other  departments  of  the 
public  service ;  and,  finally,  the  rich  plains  of  India  had  been 
depo{>ulated  by  a  terrible  famine. 

This  will  account  for  the  greater  port  of  the  present  em* 
barrassmeuts  in  Leadenhall-sh*eet;  but  the  directors,  in  order 
to  captivate  the  shareholders  and  the  general  courts,  had 
increased  the  deficit  by  augmenting  the  dividends  on  Indian 
stock.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Mr,  Sulivan  and  the  chair- 
man waited  upon  Lord  North,  the  premier,  to  announce  the 
insolvency  and  ruin  of  the  East-India  Oompany  as  inequi- 
table, if  they  were  not  allowed  to  borrow  at  least  £1,000,000 
more  from  the  public.  It  happened  to  them,  as  to  others, 
when  reduced  to  the  condition  of  borrowers :  those  from 
whcMu  they  asked  money  gave  them  advice  and  interfered  in 
their  afl&iirs.  They  were  at  the  mercy  of  ministers,  and 
ministers  soon  determined  to  remodel  their  constitution, 
and  make  several  important  changes,  notwithstanding  the 
letter  of  their  charters — charters  which  had  been  granted, 
under  totally  different  circiunstances,  to  a  body  of  traders 
and  merchant  adventurers,  and  not  to  merchant  princes  and 
lords  and  masters  of  provinces  and  kingdoms.  For  the 
present,  however,  Lord  North  received  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  with  coldness  and  reserve,  referring 
them  to  parliament  for  the  solution  of  their  financial 
difficulties. 

At  the  re-opening  of  parliament  in  1773,  Lord  North,  who 
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wasi  disaatisfied  with  the  select  committee  iippointed  in  the 
precediug  seBsion,  moved  that  a  secket  committee  of  only 
thirteen  m  embers  Bliould  be  appointed,  mth  powers  to  inM{H)ct 
the  books  and  acooimts  of  the  East-India  Compam,  which ^  in 
spite  of  a  \ioleut  oppoBitiou  from  the  East- India  directors 
and  others  J  tr^w  appointed.  Colonel  Bur/joynet  a  leader  of 
the  party  oppoaea  to  government,  a  loud  and  impetuona 
debater,  and  chairman  of  the  select  committee  (at  the  same 
time  a  virulent  foe  of  Clive),  vindicated  the  proceedings  of 
the  select  committee,  declaring  that  its  uiquiriea,  ii"  allowed  to 
proceed  J  would  disclose  such  a  eccne  of  iniquitj^  rapine,  and 
csmelty  as  had  never  been  discovered  until  then. 

Though  Clive  stood  high  in  favour  at  court,  and  waa  duly 
esteemed  as  a  brave  and  great  man  by  Gkorge  II  I.,  the  timid 
government  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  invidions  exertion 
in  hia  favour ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  select  committee  shoidd 
be  continued ;  and  thus  there  were  two  committees  of  inquuy 
proceeding  with  their  investigations  at  the  »ame  time*  In 
a  very  few  days  the  comndttee  of  secrecy  recommended 
measures  which  went  to  lower  the  political  powers  of  the 
Company, 

The  dissatisfied  Court  of  Directors  had  still  no  resource  but 
in  parliament,  and  on  the  0th  of  March,  1778|  they  humblr 

J>etitioned  the  Commons  for  a  loan  of  one  million  and  a  han 
or  four  years,  at  four  per  cent*  interest.  Miuifiters  offered 
to  lend  them  £1,400,000,  and  to  give  up  the  claim  of 
£400j000  a  year,  which  the  Company  had  been  paying  from 
their  territorial  revenues,  till  this  debt  should  be  discharged, 
but  insisted  upon  binding  them  strictly  not  to  raise  their 
dividends  above  six  per  cent,  until  the  liquidation  of  thia 
debt,*  By  compUHng  mth  these  nnd  some  other  conditions 
and  restrictions,  tfie  Company  were  to  remain  in  possession 
of  all  the  territories  they  naci  acquired  for  six  years  to  come, 
when  their  charter  would  expire.  The  Company  petitioned 
against  these  terms  as  harsh,  arbitraiy,  and  illegal:  but  all 
waa  of  no  avail ;  they  could  not  do  without  the  money ; 
the  minister  was  determined  to  let  them  have  it  only  on  his 
own  conditions,  and  everythiug  proposed  was  carried  in  the 
house  by  a  large  majority. 

*  For  fiome  time  the  dividends  had  Ijeea  at  12  per  cenL  In  Marclit 
1772,  they  had  been  raised  to  12  J.  Theo  came  the  grcftt  pressure  \  snd 
iti  Fpbruary,  1773^  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Court  of  Proprietor* 
tbenisdves  had  reduced  the  dirideadi  to  6  per  ceul* 
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GIiyeaiidotirarslndi^i6ieiitodto  Lend  Kartti,  ai^  aiao 
to  the  kiag^  that  the  coortitutkai  of  the]  Enah-Iadia  Hxnue 
oiight  tobeiiii^-d^auKsriddsed;  tiist  tiie  Court  of  Froprietois 
yms  a  beac-gwden,  evet  ML  of  noise,  ktaagoOf  eonfawon,  and 
amiEeefaj;  andJhgtitadJBectmflggpceaiidactimiontheCQqrt 
of  BuNidiovB  wiur  ao:  obiteele  to  all  good  maaagemeBt  and 
comrateBt  gQ^enmienL.  0&  the  Sbrd  of  Magr,  Losd  NorA 
istrodmeed  a  aeraa»  (tf  propofitioDs,  t^oidiiir  to  a  beiwficsiai 
<!haxigem  tlMt  ecmstitatioii.  The  pTiiicipu  of  these  (aftec^ 
iftttd»  embodied  in  a  bill)  ivere*— lat.  Thai:  tiie  Court  of 
Biiectoisi  s^uld  m  future,  instead  of  bmsg  choaeii  ammaUy;, 
be  elected  £[»r  ftur  yeexs ;  ox  membanraqmially,  but  ams 
tO'hold  aeata  ix  longer  than  Iboc  jttatsi  2ncL  That  the 
mallfteaiion  stcM^  should  be  £1^)00,  instead  of  £500 ;  that 
^^OOO' should  give  two  T0te%  and  i^,OOQtbvee  totes,  drd. 
That,  in  liea  of  themarjrt^'^  eaavt  at  Caloulte,  the  junadio- 
tion  oi  wlasaok  was  limited  to  anail.  mOTeantile'  caasaS)  a 
anpreme  eouvt  of  ^dimatuge,  eoiMOTting  of  aoM^justiQa-ttid 
ti^ee  puisne  judg!^  should  be- anointed  by' the  (oewn^with 
geeatand  extended  pow^»  of  eognixanoe  over  i^  ckviL  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  subjects  of  England,  ^thflir  sar* 
TBXEts  and  dependants^  residiaaig  withia  the  Coai^any's  ter- 
ntcnses  in  Bengal.  4tiL  That  a  gofvemar-geDeEai,  naidi  four 
eew^nets,  dkould  be  i^pointoi  to.  fort  William^  and 
iFffited  witk  fiiH  pow)m»  orer  the  pxesUflncies.  This  board 
was  io  tranan^  regular  reports  of  iitsa  proceedings  to  tfaa 
doorir  of  Directors,  who  wwe,  w^iiin  fourteen  days,  of  the 
reee^  of  their  despatches,  to  furnish  oc^pies  of  them^  ta  ona 
of  h^  miQiesty'a  sea?etaries  of  state,,  to  whom  they'  wwdq 
also  tD  sexfcd  a^ies  of  any  rulea  and  c^rdinationa  thaf  them- 
9/^^m  Bi%ht  make  ;^  and  these  ware,  if  ^aa^pproved  by  his 
mi^esty,  to  beccnose  null  and  void.  The  nonunation:  of  t^ 
first  goTemor-general  asdnnNnbers  of  eoundl  was  rested 
in:  pazliffinent^  aadwaa  to  e^BEtniuje  ftreyeaaa,  after  whirii 
tormc  those  high  offices  were  to  be  filled  up  by  tiie  Cousrt  of 
IMiectorsj  but  stil  suljeet  to  the  i^yprobataon  of  the  ccowat. 

Imb^^,.  it  waer  to  be  enacted  the^  no  person  in^  IJuiia,  in 
the  aerriee  either  of  the  king  or  of  the  Compaaj,  shcndd 
henceforth  be  allowed  to  receive,  mgr  peesemls  horn  the 
native  nabobs,  rajahs,  ministers,,  agents,  or  others;  and 
that  the  governor-general,  members  of  council  and  judges, 
should  be  ezduded  &om  all  commeccial  pursuits  and  profits. 
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Thii  "  Begulating  Act/'  as  ther  called  it,  was  to  eotne  into 
operation,  in  lEng^liuid  oti  the  lit  of  October,  1778,  and  in 
India  on  the  let  of  August,  1774. 

In  the  mean  whilej  both  Indian  committees  of  the  HouJie 
of  Commona,  the  aeWt  aad  the  secret,  had  continued  their 
o<MnipationH*  The  first  of  the  twoj  urged  on  by  Colonel  Btir^ 
^ynCj  and  otherB  of  its  members,  tVom  whom  can  dour  and 
impartialitr  were  not  to  be  expeetred,  had.  taken  a  most  inqui- 
sitorial and  personal  turn ,  Lord  Clive  was  Buhjerted  to  tncesi- 
sant  exominations!  and  cross-examinations;  mutilated  eridenee 
was  received  as  ffood  evidence  ;  and  no  opportunity  waa  lost 
of  taunting-  the  hero  irith  rapacitv  and  avarice,  or  of  adding 
inault  to  injury.  It  may  be  safelf  doubted^  whether  there  was 
one  of  Clive' a  a<;cusei*s  and  tormentorB  that  would,  at  Moor- 
ahedabad,  ha^v  Tested  satisfied  with  the  large  simi  he  took  for 
himself  when  it  was  ho  easy  to  make  it  ten  or  twenty  times 
larger.  On  one  occasion,  when  irritated  in  the  extreme  by 
Burgoyne*s  select  committee,  and  when  the  scenes  of  the 
post  were  forced  upon  his  mind  and  upon  his  vision  as  a 
present  reality,  he  vividly  described  his  entrance  into  Moor- 
ehedabBd,  and  into  the  rich  treasury  of  the  flyinj^  tyrant 
Suraj-u-Bowlah  : — there  was  the  new  nabob,  Meer  Jaffier, 
a  creature  of  his  making,  and  absolutely  dependent  on  his 
"will;  there  was  a  populous  and  opulent  city  offering  im- 
mense sums  to  be  saved  from  a  plunder  vfhich  was  never 
intended ;  there  irerc  the  Hindft  Emts,  or  bankers,  biddin* 
against  each  other  for  his  favour ;  there  were  vaults  pOed 
with  gold,  and  crowned  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  and  he 
was  at  Hberty  to  help  himself ;— and  then,  bursting  away 
:&om  a  picture  as  dazzling  as  Sinbad's  valley  of  diamond^f 
he  exclaimed,  "  By  God,  Mr.  Ch airman,  at  this  moment  I 
stand  astonished  at  niy  own  moderation!  " 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1773j  Burgoyne  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  select  committee,  which  was  little  else  than 
an  unmitigated  anathema.  It  went  over  the  whole  d'  Clivers 
early  Indian  history-  The  Black- hole  and  its  horror*  were 
all  forgotten;  the  cruelty,  the  perfidy  of  9uraj-u-I>owlah 
were  consigned  to  the  same  charitable  oblivion  ;  and  it  was 
represented  by  Colonel  Bur^yne  (who  had  no  friend  or 
brother  in  the  horrible  catastrophe  at  Calcutta),  that  the 
dethronement  of  that  tyrant  was  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and 
the  real  cause  of  all  the  revolutions  and  mischiefs  whicb 
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had  ensued  Binoe  then.  Bui^yne  nroposed  nothing  less 
than  that  Clive  should  be  stripped  ot  his  wealth,  as  it  had 
been  extorted  by  military  force. 

The  hero  of  JPlassey  made  another  most  able  speech,  but 
a  speech  not  calculated  to  conciliate  any  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  once  more  referred  to  the  honours  he  had 
receiyed,  not  merdj  from  the  Company,  but  also  from  the 
ax)wii,  in  consequence  of  the  yery  exploits  and  acts  for 
which  they  were  now  arraigning  hun  li&e  a  felon ;  and  he 
concluded  by  sayinc;, — "  If  the  record  of  my  services  at  the 
India  House,  if  the  defence  I  haye  twice  made  in  this 
house,  and  if  the  approbation  I  haye  already  met  with,  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  me,  I 
certainly  can  make  none." 

On  the  19th  of  May,  Cliye  was  ably  defended  by  Mr. 
Wedderbum,  Mr.  Bose  Fuller,  and  others,  and  he  again 
most  ably  defended  himself.  The  termination  of  all  these 
yexatious  proceedings  was  a  frdl  acquittal,  and  a  yote  of 
the  house  that  Eobert  Lord  CUye  had  rendered  great  and 
meritorious  services  to  his  country. 

But  "  the  be  all  and  the  end  all"  was  not  there,  nor  could 
depend  on  parliamentary  motions  and  votes  and  resolutions. 
^^ The  Daring  in  War"  had  received  his  dindttimus  from 
curators'  tongues,  or,  at  the  least,  his  mind  and  body  had 
been  so  harassed  for  many  months,  and  his  cruel  maladies 
so  exacerbated  thereby,  that  there  no  longer  remained  in 
him  a  gleam  of  health,  or  hope,  or  cheermlness.  He  had. 
been  acquitted — ^he  had  been  applauded ;  some  of  the  highest 
in  rank  and  character  at  home,  and  some  of  the  most  lu)eral 
and  intellectual  abroad,  testified  their  admiration,  and  ad- 
mired him  the  more  for  the  ordeal  he  had  gone  throu£;h ; 
but  he  could  not  be  comforted,  he  brooded  over  the  indig- 
nity of  having  been  accused,  not  only  of  horrible  crimes,  but 
of  mean  petty  vices, — of  having  been  treated — he  the 
Baron  of  Plassey — ^by  the  select  committee,  more  like  a 
sheep-stealer  than  a  member  of  the  house.  He  sought 
some  alleviation  to  his  acute  sufferings  in  a  visit  to  Bath, 
and  then  in  a  short  excursion  on  the  continent ;  but  he 
found  none.  His  liver  was  entirely  deranged,  his  attacks  of 
bile  were  frequent  and  fearful;  he  suffered  excruciating 
agonies  from  gall-stones.  He  had  always  been  subject  to 
dreadfrd  fits  of  depression.  It  is  said  that,  in  one  of  these, 
when  cooped  up  in  Fort  St.  George,  as  a  poor  clerk,  he  twice 
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attempted  to  deatroy  himself,  nnd  twice*  the  pistol  tnisBcd 
fire ;  upoa  which,  it  is  added,  he  examined  tUo  piatol,  saw 
that  it  was  well  loadod,  and  then  threw  it  from  hun  witb  an 
exclamation,  that  he  must  eertamly  be  destined  for  some- 
thing great  or  extraordinary*  In  the  month  of  November 
of  the  year  which  followed  his  acquittal  (1774),  being  at  hia 
town-mansion  in  Berkeley -it|uare,  he  had  a  violent  occeas 
of  the  most  painful  of  hiB  maladies.  He  had  reeouree  to 
powerful  doses  of  opium.  The  drug  did  not  soothe,  and  a 
paroxyHm  of  irritahility  was  added  to  tbe  paroxysm  of  the 
aiseaee ;  in  the  course  of  tbe  22nd  of  that  dreary  month, 
he  died  by  hia  own  hand,  lie  had  only  just  complete  hia 
forty-ninth  year.* 


*  ■  AnTiaal  Register.' 
liameniaTy  Hiitorf.* 


Sir  John  Mftlcolro,  *  Life  of  Clive**     '  Pit- 
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Is  pioeeeding  to  the  dioioe  of  the  £nt  ^*0?erBor-geiMnI 
0f  Bei^gal,  in  panaaaoe  of  ihe  ""  Btegtaik/iiag  Act,*'  tiiete 
was  scfffcelj  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  m  ponon  motib 
fit  for  the  post.  Long  experienoe  in  India^  proved  capacity^ 
indefatigable  industry,  ana  other  merits,  all  pointed  to  Mr. 
"Warren  Hastings,  who  was  accordingly  named  by  the  new 
parliamentary  authority.  CHye  had  considered  him  the 
best  man  that  could  be  selected,  and  had  hastened  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Goteb- 
kob-Geitebal.  The  four  members  of  council  appointed 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  and,  unhappily,  each  with  powers  nearly 
co-extensive  with  his  own,  were  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Monson,  Mr.  Barwell,  and  Mr.  Philip  Erancis. 

Warren  Hastings  began  his  administraticm  at  Calcutta 
under  numerous  disadvantages.  The  £unine,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  occurred  in  1770,  under  the  government 
of  Cartier,  and  only  a  few  months  before  Hastings  took  that 
gentleman's  place.  In  the  summer  of  1769,  the  periodical 
rains  had  failed ;  hence  the  earth  was  parched  up,  the  tanks 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  became  empty,  the  rivers 
shrank  within  their  beds,  and  the  rice  and  other  crops  faQed. 
As  the  Hindus,  on  religious  grounds,  make  little  or  no  use 
of  animal  food,  they  perished  by  thousands.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that,  in  all,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  teeming 
population  of  Bengal  was  swept  away. 

A  short  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  femine,  Syef- 
al-Dowla^  the  son  and  successor  of  Meer  Jaffier,  died  of  the 
small-pox,  and  his  brother,  Muharek-al-Dowla,  a  mere  boy, 
was  appointed  to  the  musnud.  By  order  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  Warren  Hastings,  during  the  nonage  of  the 
nabob,  reduced  his  annual  stipend  to  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees. 
To  arrange  this  and  other  difficult  matters,  to  settle  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  young  nabob's  household, 
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HifltingH  made  a  tour  in  the  provinoeg,  Hud  resided  Bome 
time  in  MooTBhedabad.  The  dewajxnee,  or  public  treBauiy, 
was  removed  to  Calcutta  and  placed  under  Eaglish  luanage- 
xueutf  and  thither  abjo  were  eamed  the  superior  courts  of 
justice^  Haatings  clearh^  foreiaw  the  high  deatmiefi  of  our 
city  on  the  Hooghly.  lie  now  wrote  to  a  friend: — *'  By  the 
tr^iBlation  of  the  treaaury,  by  the  eicreiae  of  the  dewan- 
nee  without  an  intermediate  agent,  by  the  preaent  auperm- 
tendency  of  the  nabob's  household^  and  by  the  eatablwhment 
of  the  new  courts  of  juatice  under  the  control  of  our  own 
goYeniment^  the  SiUtbority  of  the  Company  ia  lixed  in  thn$ 
conntrj^  without  any  poaaihility  of  aeompetition,  and  beyond 
the  power  of  any  but  themaelvea  to  shake  it.  The  nabob  ia 
a  mere  name,  and  the  aeat  of  goyemment  most  eftectually 
and  vkibly  traufiferrad  £rom.  Moorahedahad  to  Calcutta, 
which  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  £rat  city  in  Asia,  if  I 
live  fmd  am  supported  but  a  iew  years  longer."  • 

At  the  same  period  Hastings  wajs  oceupied  in  devising 
means  for  placing  both  the  internal  trade  ot  the^country  and 
the  extcmlil  trade  of  the  Company  upon  a  better  footing, 
and  in  making  reforms  or  alterations  among  all  elaases  of 
the  Company's  aervants  in  India.  Ab  to  these  reforma,  he 
complained  that  he  had  received  a  dangerous  mark  of  die^ 
tineiion  in  being  alone  iutrueted  with  their  execution,  say* 
ing  that  the  effect  waa^  his  hajid  waa  against  every  man^ 
and  every  man's  agamst  his.  Like  dive,  he  wae  bo  wing 
the  seeds  of  hatred  and  vengeance — ^thc  bitter  fruit  of  which 
he  was  to  taste  hereafter^  And  to  all  these  laborioua  and 
trying  oecnpations  were  superadded  constant  anxieties 
arising  out  of  the  Company'' s  connections  with  the  nabob  of 
Oude  and  Shah  Alum,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  Mah- 
rattflfl,  who  occupied  or  overrun  for  uncertain  seasons  tlie 
whole  of  the  interior  of  India,  firom  Delhi  to  the  frontiers 
of  Oude,  from  the  ghauts  of  the  Camatic  to  the  ghauts 
behind  Bombay.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  respite  from 
care  and  labour,, 

^Ct  soon  became  evident  that  twenty-aix  iacs  of  rupees 
per  annum  was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  to  Shah  Alum  for 
the  merely  ceremonial  investiture  of  the  Company  in  the 
dewannee  of  Beugalj  over  which  neither  he,  the  reigning 
JtloeuL  nor  his  immediate  predeeeeaorsj  had  ever  had  the  least 
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control.    Hastings  also  taxed  Shah  Alum  with  the  basest 
treachery  and  ingratitude.     "  Of  all  the  powers  of  Hindu- 
stan," said   he,   '^  the  English  alone  have  really  acknow- 
ledged his  authority :  they  invested  him  with  the  royalty  he 
now  possesses ;  they  conquered  for  him  and  gave  him  a 
territory."  •    At  this  juncture  he  learned  that  the  imbecile 
Mogul  had  ceded  that  territory  (Allahabad  and  Corah)  to 
the  Mahrattas,  who  were  declannff  their  intention  of  taking 
immediate  possession.    The  naboD  of  Oude,  as  the  ally  of 
the  English,  claimed   their  assistance  in  preventing  the 
marauders  from  obtaining  a  settlement  in  provinces  that  lay 
in  the  heart  of  his  own  countrv,  and  that  would  bring  them 
close    upon   the   frontiers  of  the  Company's  territories. 
Anticipating  their  movements,  Hastings  threw  a  good  gar- 
.  risen  into  the  important  city  of  Allahabad.    This  force  was 
received  with  a  welcome,  the  Mogul's  deputy  or  governor 
declaring  that  his  master  was  no  longer  a  &ee  agent,  but  a 
prisoner  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
subjecting  him  to  the  degradation  of  blows  when  he  re^ed 
to  sign  such  grants,  firmans,  or  decrees  as  they  required. 

The  healthy  and  fertile  province  of  Cooch  Bahar  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Bootans,  a  resolute  and  daring  people, 
who  cruelly  oppressed  the  peasantry,  and  proved  turbulent 
and  dangerous  neighbours.  Hastings  sent  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  Jones,  to  drive  out  these  Bootans  and  annex 
the  country  to  the  English  dominions.  At  the  same  time 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  inroads  of  the  Senassie 
takeera,  an  assemblage  of  men  who  imited  in  themselves  the 
several  characters  of  saints,  living  martyrs,  prophets,  jug- 
glers, robbers,  and  cut-throats.  Hordes  of  the  same  species 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  throughout  India, 
almost  stark-naked,  pretending  to  live  by  alms,  but  stealing, 
plundering,  murdering,  and  committing  every  act  of  violence 
and  obscenify.  A  host  of  the  kind,  headed  by  an  old  woman 
who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  enchantment,  had  defeated  an 
army  of  Aiurungzebe,  and  caused  that  emperor  to  tremble 
on  his  throne  at  Delhi.  They  were  one  of  the  many 
scourges  to  which  the  country  was  periodically  liable  imder 
the  imbecile  government  of  the  native  princes.  The  pre- 
sent swarm  ^U  suddenly  upon  Bengal  like  a  flight  of 
locusts.    Dividing  themselves  into  bodies,  each  two  or  three 

*  Letter  to  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  as  given  hj  Mr.  Gleig,  *  Memoirs 
of  Warren  Hastings.' 
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thousand  strong,  they  rushed  in  search  of  their  prey,  and 
wherever  they  penetrated  they  burned  the  villages,  destroyed 
the  crops,  and  committed  their  unnameable  abominations. 
Eive  battalions  of  sepoys  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them ;  but 
they  moved  at  a  speed  that  defied  the  pursuit  of  any  regular 
infantry ;  and  Hastings,  to  save  the  Company's  money,  had 
been  obliged  to  discharge  nearly  all  the  native  cavalry. 
They  were  favoured  by  the  superstition  and  infe^tuation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  who  considered  them  saints 
while  committing  the  greatest  sins,  and  who  stood  in  awe  of 
the  supernatural  powers  to  which  they  laid  claim.  They 
indeed  seemed  giftfed  with  ubiquity :  while  reported  to  be 
beyond  the  Bramapootra  river,  they  reappeared  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  province.  One  of  their  parties  fell  in  with  a 
email  detachment  of  newly-raised  sepoys,  defeated  them, 
and  killed  Captain  Edwards  as  he  was  attempting  to  rally 
his  men.  Another  British  officer,  with  an  entire  battalion, 
followed  them  closely,  but  could  never  come  up  with  them. 
Hastings  hurried  on  another  detachment  to  assist  in  the 
pursuit,  and  another  to  cross  the  track  which  the  fskkeers 
usually  took  on  their  return.  Yet,  after  every  exertion  by 
all  these  corps,  no  great  execution  could  be  done  upon  the 
marauders,  who,  crossing  rivers  and  lofty  mountams,  got 
back  with  their  plunder  to  the  wild  country  that  lies  be* 
tween  India,  Tibet,  and  China.  Their  visit  proved  a  serious 
blow  to  the  revenues  of  the  country,  as  well  from  pretended 
as  from  real  losses. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  fakeers,  Hastings  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  Oude,  the  nabob  having  earnestly  requested  a 
personal  conference  with  him  at  l^nares.  He  arrived  at 
that  city  on  the  19th  of  August,  1773,  and  found  the  nabob 
w»ting  his  arrival  and  eager  for  business*  Their  ccmside- 
rations,  final  resolutions,  and  agreements,  were  these : — 

I.  The  chiefs  of  Eohilcund,  when  recently  attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas,  had  made  an  offer  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude  for  his  assistance,  and  the  nabob  of  Oude 
had  promised  to  give  half  of  this  money  to  the  Company 
for  the  services  of  English  troops  and  sepoys.  Tm 
troops  of  Oude  had  been  of  little  use,  but  the  troops  of  the 
Company,  under  Sir  Eobert  Barker,  had  cleared  flie  coun- 
try of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  yet  the  EohiUa  chiefs  refused  to 
pay  the  forty  lacs,  or  any  part  of  them.  The  EohiUas  had 
always  been  turbulent  and  dangerous  neighbours  to  Oude, 
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and  must  keep  our  ally  the  nabob  poor  and  in  constant 
need  of  English  assistance,  unless  the  two  allies,  bjr  one 
great  effort,  for  which  the  nabob  was  willing  to  pay  a  hbeml 
price  (and  he  knew  how  much  the  Company  stood  in  need 
of  money),  should  conquer  that  A%han  race,  who  were 
themselves  but  conquerors  of  a  recent  date,  without  any- 
right  but  that  of  the  sword,  and  without  any  consideration 
or  mercy  for  the  original  and  peaceful  occupants  of  the 
soil,  who  were  tenfold  more  numerous  than  themselres.  So 
&r  from  being  the  industrious,  gentle  people  that  Englisfa 

S'liamentary  orators  afterwards  chose  to  fimcy  them,  these 
hillafl  were  about  the  most  predatory,  barbarous,  and 
sanguinary  of  the  Afghan  tribes.    **  The  Eohilla  country," 
wrote  Hastings,  "  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ganges^ 
and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  mountains  of  Tartaxy. 
It  is  to  the  province  of  Oude,  in  respect  both  to  its  geo- 
graphical and  political  relation,  exactly  what  Scotland  was 
to  England  before  the  reign  of  Queen  !E9izabeth.    It  is 
open  on  the  south  where  it  touches  Oude.     The  reduction 
of  this  territory  would  complete  the  d^Bvisive  line  of  tte 
vizier's  dominions,  and  of  course  leave  us  less  to  defen<^  as 
he  subsists  on  our  strength  entirely.     It  would  also  add 
m^uch  to  his  income,  in  which  we  should  have  owr  share.**^ 
Upon  all  these  and  other  considerations,  Hastings  consented 
to  employ  an  army  against  the  Eohillas,  and  to  unite  the 
countiy  to  Oude,  the  vizier  nabob  engaging  to  pay  the 
entire  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  pour  into  the  empty 
treasu^  at  Calcutta  forty  lacs  of  rupees. 

n.  The  ruler  of  Oude  was  anxious  to  recover  possession 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  the  Douab,  which  stood  within 
his  frontiers,  and  which  the  poor  Mogul  could  not  maintain. 
!For  fifty  lacs  of  rupees — twenty  pwd  on  the  spot,  and  tMrty 
to  be  paid  in  two  years — Hastmgs  transfferred  Cor^  and 
Allahabad  to  Sujah  Dowlah. 

m.  As  the  unauthorized  residence  of  British  subjects 
unconnected  with  the  Company  was  frequently  embarrassing 
to  the  Calcutta  government,  and  gave  rise  to  intrigues,  it 
was  agreed  that  no  Europeans  whatsoever  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Oude  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Company. 

IV.  Cheyte  Sing,  the  young  w^ah  of  Benares,  was  in^ 
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onstflt  eluded  in  some  of  the  armagemiatti  b^ween  Hastmgs  and 
l^ggf  the  nabob  of  Oude;  for  BeoarM,  the  holy  citjr,  with  its 
hW  dependent  dietriet^  was  geogtaAhieaUy  induded  m  the  pio- 
Q  jj^  vmce  of  AUidiAbady  and  Smah  Dowlah,  the  nabobs  had  long 
^  aimed  at  the  destnictioQ  of  the  young  rajah,  whom  the  Eng- 
^  ^  lish,  by  p^Tions  treaties,  were  bound  to  raj^rt.  HaetingB 
iraiiii  therefore  insisted  that  all  the  territorial  rights  of  Cherte 
'^^  Sing  shonld  be  confirmed  to  him,  and  that  Sujah  Dowli^ 
^  should  reiq>ect  his  jroung  imd  weak  neighbour. 

Owing  to  financial  d^cultiesy  the  vizier  nabob  of  Oude 
requested  that  the  inyasicBi  c^  Bohilcund  might  be  post- 
poned ;  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

Betuming  to  Calcutta,  Hastings  applied  himself  to  the 
internal  administration  of  Bengal,  to  the  estaUishment  ef 
sometiiing  like  an  effident  police,  to  the  posting  of  detach- 


^'        ments  so  as  to  prevent  tm  ineuraons  of  the  fakeecs  and 
^        other  robbers,  to  the  formation  of  loeal  foiis  in  the  dis- 
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tricts,  to  the  protection  of  native  trade  and  industry,  to  the 
removing  impolitic  taxes,  and  fees  ij^n  native  marriages. 
Ev^i  men  in  India,  unfriendly  to  this  able  aaid  indefatigable 
administrator,  confessed  that  since  his  return  to  Calcutta  as 
governs  c£  Bengal,  in  1771,  the  whole  country  had  assumed, 
or  was  radidly  assuming,  a  new  asgpect.  Th&  fearful  gaps 
made  in  me  populaiion  by  famine  and  disease  b^;an  to  be 
fflled  up ;  frequent  immigrations  of  quiet,  labcarious  people 
&om  other  parts  of  India  sought  and  found  that  protection 
asd  enccMir^ement  under  the  Company's  government  whidi 
they  could  find  scarcely  anywhere  else  on  the  vast  surface  of 
Hindustan — ^in  countries  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  Afghans,  Jants,  Decoits,  Thugs,  Bheds,  and  other 
monsters.  Bajahs,  nabobs,  khans,  and  all  granidees,  might 
complain;  but  the  native  merchant,  manufacture,  tiller 
of  the  soil,  artisan,  aU  that  we  call  people,  w&ce  brought  to 
r^ard  Hastings  as  a  benefact(»*,  and  to  revere  his  name. 
"  I  could  have  gene,"  said  he,  "  from  Calcutta  to  Moor- 
i^edabad,  and  from  Moorshedabad  to  Patna  and  Benares, 
-without  ft  guard,  without  a  sepoy,  without  any  protection 
but  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  good- will  and  auction 
of  the  natives,'* 

Early  in  the  year  1774,  the  vizier  nabob,  Sujah  Dowlah, 
apphed  for  the  instant  marching  of  the  English  brigade 
stationed  at  AUahabad,  as  he  was  now  determined  to  invade 
Bohilcund.    Accordingly,  that  brigade,  under  the  command 
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<>f  Colonel  Champion,  received  orders  to  more  and  join  the 
nftbob'a  forcea.  From  the  middle  of  Febnifuy  to  the  luiddle 
of  April,  Colonel  Champiou  was  kept  waiting-  but  at  last 
the  viKier  nabob  came  up  with  his  worthless  army,  and  the 
open  aouthern  frontier  of  Rohileund  was  crossed  by  the 
inTadera.  The  Kohillaa  were  found  in  a  good  position  on 
the  side  of  the  Babul  Nulla:  nearly  their  entire  force, 
which  probably  amounted  to  about  25^000  fighting  men,  was 
coUocted  on  that  ground  ;  and  they  had  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
rockets.  But,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  British  brigade,  BUperior  discipline  and 
tactics  and  better  arms  led  to  the  UBual  result.  They  were 
thoroughly  defeated  and  routed;  but  their  valour  and 
stamina  were  proved  by  their  fighting,  at  unusually  close 
quarters,  for  two  hourg  and  twenty  minutes,  and  leaving 
2,000  of  their  number  on  the  field.  Several  of  their  sirdaars 
were  edain,  and  among  them  Hafez  Bamet,  the  head  of  the 
-confederacy.  The  nabob  behaved  as  nabobs  always  did  in 
battle  \  he  kept  at  a  grea^  distance  from  the  English,  behind 
a  river,  surrounded  vj  his  cavalir  and  artillery ;  he  refusied 
Champion  the  use  of  Bome  of  his  gnns  and  mme  of  his 
cavalry,  nor  would  he  move  from  hia  lurking-place  until  he 
was  well  assured  of  the  enemy *s  total  defeat.  Then  he  and 
his  unwarlike  rabble  moved  forward  with  alacrity,  but  it 
was  only  to  plunder  the  Eohilla  camp,  which  Champion 
considered  as  the  fair  booty  of  his  brigade,  *'  W©  have  the 
honour  of  the  day,"  said  the  colonel,  ^^  and  these  banditti  the 
profit/'* 

Many  cruelties  and  horrors  were  committed  in  this 
BohxUa  war — not  by  the  English  and  their  disciplined  sepoys, 
who  had  all  the  fighting,  but  by  the  nabob's  rabble,  who 
never  fought  at  all — not  with  tne  connivance  of  Hastings, 
but  in  spite  of  his  loud  and  repeated  remonstrances.  The 
natural  disposition,  the  habits,  the  policy,  the  cool  calcula* 
tions  of  the  English  governor,  all  joined  in  making  him 
averse  to  cruelty,  bloodshed,  and  devastation*  The  quiet 
Hindu  inhabitants,  ho  far  from  making  common  cause  with 
the  Bohillas,  their  oppressors,  w  ere  ready  to  render  all  the 
services  against  them  that  their  weakness  and  timidity  per- 
mitted ;  yet  the  nabob ^s  troops  fell  to  plundering  and  burning 
their  villages.     The  necessity  of  clearing  the  whole  region 
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of  the  ^hilla  chiefs  and  their  hands^  who  neither  tilled  nor 
apun,  who  despised  every  oecnpation  except  that  of  war  or 
plunder,  w^aa  luideritood  from  the  first ;  hut,  if  the  nnhob 
aevaatated  the  country,  and  seared  away  its  old  and  peace- 
£il  inhabitants,  whose  industry  paid  the  reyennee,  how  would 
the  nabob  of  Oude  he  able  to  make  his  large  payments  to- 
the  Company  P    Hastings  enforced  these  considerations  on 
the  commander  in  the  field,  and  on  Mr.  Middle  ton,  the  resi^ 
dent  at  the  nabob's  court,  constantly  recommending  tbem 
to  protect  the  poor  Hindus-     Nor  did  he  fail  to  insist  upon 
&  mild  and  proper  treatment  for  such  of  the  HohiUa  chiefs 
as  had  ihllen  into  the  hands  of  the  vizier  nabob.     **  Tell  the- 
tizier,"  continued  he,  **  that  the  English  manners  are  abhor- 
rent of  every  species  of  inhumanity  and  oppression,  and 
eujoLu  the  gentlest  treatment  of  a  vanquished  enemy/** 

Tbe  Bohillas  had  exhausted  all  their  strength  or  spirit  in< 
one  sharp  battle  ;  they  never  again  made  head  in  the  interior 
of  the  countrj^  against  the  English,  and  the  rest  of  the  war 
eonsittted  of  skirmishes  and  pursuit.  At  Bissolulah,  the 
principal  city,  in  the  very  centre  of  Bohilcund,  the  English 
ibund  an  army  of  Shah  Alum,  who  had  escaped  from  his 
Mahnitta  bondage,  and  had  entered  into  a  secret  agreement 
to  assist  the  vizier  nabob  in  this  conquest,  upon  condition  of 
sharing  in  the  booty ^  and  having  part  of  the  subdued  ter- 
ritory. This  force  hod  done  nothing,  and  had  now  nothing 
to  do ;  yet  Kureef  Khan,  the  commander  of  it,  demanded 
ti^m  Colonel  Champion  both  money  and  territory.  Of 
course,  the  khan  got  nothing,  being  too  weak  and  cowardly 
to  help  himself*  Hastings  and  the  council  at  Calcutta  de- 
cided that  the  whole  of  the  country  should  and  must 
remain  to  Sujah  Dowlah,  according  to  their  own  treaty 
with  him,  in  which  the  Mogul  was  certainly  neither  named 
nor  thought  of. 

The  fugitive  RohiUoSj  under  Fyioola  Khan,  took  np  a 
veiy  strong  post  near  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  country, 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  other  tribes  of  the  great  Afghan 
family  from  the  mountains  in  their  rear.  It  was  appre- 
hended by  Sujah  Howlah,  that  the  Mahrattas  mi^ht  come 
in  also,  and  has  feara  induced  him  to  open  negotiations  with 
Pyzoohi  Khan,  The  English  brigade  was  worn  out  by  long 
marches  and  short  commons,  and  Champion  and  his  officers 
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w&ret  ^orougUy  di&gusted  Tfnth  their  ally,  and  all  Kib 
coneems.  A  treaty  waa  therefore  hurried  "to  a  conelusioa, 
Fy2<x>la  Khfloi  Burrenderinj^  one-half  of  his  treasure,  and 
one-half  of  all  bia  effects,  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  that 
nabob  granting  him  the  email  district  of  Eampofe,  in  jagheer. 
Borne  few  chiefa  remained  with  FVzoola  Khan,  Dut  the 
majority  went  into  other  countries,  to  seet  new  settlements 
with  sword  and  spear.  The  Afghan  race  might  almost  he 
said  to  be  rooted  out  of  BohCcund,  Their  entire  nnmbcr 
liad  probably  never  exceeded  80^000,  counting  all  clasaesp 
and  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Kindii  population 
transferred  to  the  nabob  of  Oude  was  estimated  at  2,000,000, 
Just  as  the  £r&t  BohiUa  war  came  to  this  conclusion,  the 
new  constitution,  as  framed  by  parliament,  came  into  opera- 
tion. Hitherto,  Warren  Hastings,  as  simple  gorcmor,  had 
exercised  an  undivided  authority ;  hut  now  that  he  becan^e 
GkiTrE3foa-GrE5rEBAXj  his  unity  of  power  was  to  cease.* 

*  Rev.  G.  R.  Gldg,  'Memoin;  with  Mr.  HELsdogs'  dwd  nunarrous 
LetterG,  Despatcheflt  and  Memorandfl ,  publishi&d  thercia/  Miltfi,  *  Hiflt_ 
of  British  India. '  Pnrlianaentary  Papers  *  *  Kiideuce  against  aad  for 
Warren  Hastings,  on  the  Commona^  Charges  of  Itnpeachmcnti*  ^Tola. 
folio r  pubii&h&d  betwe^  the  years  1786  and  1794* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  members  of  council — General  Claveriiig,  Mr.  !Moiiboh, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Francie — arrived  at  Calcutta  (Mr.  Barwell, 
the  foiirth  member,  Bad  been  in  Indit  lon^  before)  on  the 
IStli  day  of  OciobeFj  1774!.  On  tbe  followmg  day,  the  ei- 
isting  government  i^ras  di^a solved  by  proclamation,  and  tbe 
new  counen,  eom^isting  of  the  font'  ^'entlemen  named,  and 
Hastings,  with  the  rank  of  goTcmor-general  of  Bengal, 
took  piiasession  of  its  powera.  Of  Ms  four  colleamies,  only 
BIr.  Barwellj  who  from  long  reaidence  had  a  periciit  know- 
ledge of  Indian  aflairs,  waa  quite  acocptahle  to  Ha&tinga. 
Three  ficenied  to  Iiarc  come  out  with  the  predetermination  of 
opposing  him  in  all  things,  and  one  of  the  three — Fmncis — 
bated  him  from  the  beginning  with  an  inten><ity,  ofw^hiehEng- 
liah  naturee  are  seldom  capable.  But  the  *'Begulating  Aet  *' 
liad  framed  a  Supreme  Court  of  Jiii^tice  aa  well  aa  a  council, 
and  among  the  judges  who  had  aITi^'cd  with  the  members  of 
thia  new  councu.  Sir  Eiijali  Impey,  the  Bcuiof  in  ranlij  was 
an  old  and  dear  friend  of  the  governor-general.  They  had 
been  schoo] -fellow  8  at  Westminster**  On  account  of  thia 
close  friendship,  and  through  incidents  of  no  very  moral 
kind,  which  brought  Mr,  Francis  before  the  Supreme  Court 
to  receive  Bcnteuce  of  damages  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Elijah, 
that  vindictive  member  of  comteil  soon  hated  the  judge  as 
much  as  the  governor-general*  The  general  letter  ol  the 
Court  t(f  Direetora,  which  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  new  i^ouiicil,  recommended,  above  all  things,  unanimity 
and  concord  among  thoi^e  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
uient  were  delegated;  and  it  required  them  to  do  their 
utmost  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  India.  But  unanimity" 
and  concord  were  incompatible  with  a  body  so  constituted, 
and  with  notionsj   interesta,   and  ^icws    6o   di^mietrically 

*  *  MeinoirB  of  Sir  Elijah  Tmpeyr'  by  his  sou,  the  late  Elijah  Bar  well 
Im^ejt  Eftq,,  1  ?aL  Bvo.  Lozidon,  1816. 
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oppoaed.  The  temper  of  Prancis  alone  was  enough  to  intro- 
daC6  diucord  in  a  paradiBe.  Beeides,  he,  and  Chirering,  and 
Monson,  who  had  never  been  in  India  beforCf  and  who  knew 
marvellously  little  about  the  countrjj  had  come  out  to  detect 
and  reform  abuaes,  which  the  loug  knowledge  of  Hastings 
and  Barwell  viewed  in  a  different  light,  or  '«"ith  a  better 
acquaintance  as  to  the  primatj  causes  of  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  any  sudden  changes.  Correctors  of  abuses 
usually  find  more  abuses  than  roally  exiijt ;  and  no  class  of 
men  are  more  intolerable  than  reftinners.  Hastings,  too, 
conscious  of  his  own  euperior  knowledge  of  Indian  affaire 
and  the  Indian  character,  and  accustomed  for  some  time  to 
an  almost  undivided  authority,  was  not  likely  to  descend 
very  willingly  from  a  whole,  to  bo  only  a  fiftb,  or  to  enter*- 
tain  an  implicit  deference  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  had 
passed,  their  Uvea  in  sucli  a  different  sphere.  The  natural 
love  of  power,  and  the  intimate  and  unselfish  coavietion  that 
such  a  system  was  the  only  one  suited  to  the  native  princes, 
who  had  no  idea  of  a  divided  rule,  had  led  him  to  act  upon 
advice  given  to  him  by  Clive,  and^  at  least  in  his  political 
negotiations,  to  aBsumc  a  high  and  almost  single  aatho* 
rity>  The  morabers  of  the  new  council  began  their  open 
quarrel  upon  the  transactions  in  Oude  and  the  RohilLi  war. 
They  asserted,  by  implication,  that  Hastings  had  embarked 
in  tWt  war  for  private  and  sordid  motives,  and  that  his 
entire  connection  with  Snjah  Dowlah  had  been  directed  by 
fraud  and  selfishness.  As  far  as  money  was  concerned,  these 
aspersions  were  most  unjust.  Hastings  was  a  |KK»-er  man 
now  than  when  be  quitted  an  inferior  employment  at  Bfadras, 
He  had  made  savings,  and  gathered  large  contributionSj  and 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  neither  the  economy  nor  the  gain 
had  proceeded  upon  the  Btrictest  principles  of  justice  5  but 
he  had  made  them  solely  for  the  Company's  benefit,  and 
mostly  at  the  Company's  express  command.  He  was  above 
the  sordid  motives  imputed  to  him :  he  was,  as  many  other 
men  have  been  and  are,  constitntionallr  indifferent  to  money 
for  himself  In  1772,  when  he  assnme^the  simple  govei^nor- 
fihip  of  Bengal,  he  found  empty  coffers,  and  a  large  and  costly 
military  force  to  maintain.  The  famine  and  its  awfnl  con- 
Beqnenoes  choked  up  the  source  b  of  the  re  venue  j  while  the 
Court  of  Directors  at  home  were  falling  into  debt,  and 
exhorting  him  by  every  ^hip  to  remit  them  money,  Long 
afterwards  be  said,  "  When  I  took  charge  of  the  govern^ 
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ment  of  Bengal^  in  April,  1772,  I  found  it  loaded  with 
debt ;  in  lees  than  two  yeara  I  saw  that  debt  completely 
discharged,  and  a  bum  m  ready  oasli  to  the  aame  amount 
in  the  public  treasuriea/*  •  It  thus  becomen  emy  1»  eon* 
ceive  to  what  uses  ho  had  applied  the  lacs  of  rupees  obtained 
from  Sujah  Bowlah  and  other  native  princes. 

Afl  Francis — this  name  must  be  put  first,  for  he  was  ever 
the  moat  active,  and  by  far  the  most  able  of  the  three — 
Claveringj  and  Monson,  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
council,  wherein,  by  the  "  Ee^^ulating  Act/*  the  vote  of  the 
majority  was  decisive,  they  assumed  all  the  powers  of  ^vem- 
ment,  and,  for  a  time,  reduced  Hastings,  with  his  adherent 
Barwell,  to  the  condition  of  a  cipher.  They  recalled  Mr. 
Middleton  from  Oude ;  they  displa43ed  other  able  servants 
who  had  been  trained  under  Clive  and  his  great  succesaor ; 
they  proceeded  to  undo  nearly  all  that  Hastings  bad  done  ; 
they  turned  the  government  into  an  anarchy,  and  sp^ad 
amazement  and  constemation  among  the  natives.  They 
appeared  to  have  lightened  Sujah  Dowtah  to  death*  Th^ 
prmce  died  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  dictating  in 
hia  last  moments  a  letter  to  Hastings,  to  implore  his  pro- 
tection to  his  eon.  The  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Asoff-ul' 
Dowlah  J  succeeded  without  opposition  to  Oude  and  its  depend- 
encies, which  now  included  Eiohilcund.  But  the  new  council 
allowed  him  not  a  moment  of  tmnquiUitj'^,  calling  upon  him 
incessantly  for  money.  Through  their  new  resident,  Mr. 
Bristow,  they  compelled  the  young  nabob  to  accede  to  an 
iniquitous  treaty.  By  this  treaty,  the  Company  guaranteed 
to  AsofF-ul-Dowiah  the  possession  of  Corah  and  AHahabad ; 
but  the  nabob,  in  returOj  o^deb  to  the  Compajsv  thk 
tbe:ritoet  ofCheyte  Siko,  the  rajah  of  Benahes,  which 

WAS   NOT    HIS    TO  CEnE,    AKB  WHICH    HAD   BEEN  SOLEJHKXY 

GUAEAUTEEo  TO  THE  HA  J  AH  BY  HASTINGS.  The  revenue 
of  Cheyte  Sing*s  territory,  thus  ahenated^  was  estimated  at 
22,000,000  of  rupees ;  but,  as  tbis  took  nothing  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  young  nabob  of  Oude,  he  was  bound  in  the 
same  treaty  to  discharge  all  his  father* a  debts  and  engage- 
Hients  whatsoever  with  the  Company,  and  to  raise  greatly 
the  allowance  to  the  Company's  brigade,  Hastings  iudig- 
nantly  refused  to  sanction  this  treaty,  which,  nevertheless^ 
met  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

*  Watren  Hattingt,  '  Memoirs  rdaling  to  the  State  of  India*'     Lan- 
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Hie  cupieme  eouncil  of  Oaloittta,  as  piovided  by  the 
^BMnlatmg  Act/'  wwerted  their  Biiihoxity  oyer  the  other 
prooMCticioB,  and  required  from  each  of  them  a  fiillrepckrt  of 
lifea  M^oal  conditioii,  political,  ^nancial,  and  eommercial. 

Xhe  poUiioal  etaiie  of  Bchd^mj,  which  had  long  beenquiet, 
and  removed  from  the  struggles  of  war,  was  at  this  moment 
sufficientlj  disturbed,  for  the  council  there  had  entered 
mwn  the  storm j  and  puxsling  sea  of  Mahratta  politics. 
!Die  first  temptation  had  been  the  rich  island  of  Salsette, 
thatlaj  in  thoo'  immediate  nek^hbourhood.  In  1773,  after 
various  other  att^i^ts  had  miled,  ^Tantafl^  was  takm 
of  the  eonf  asion  and  civil  war  whicb  eosued  on  the  assas- 
sination  of  Nanrain  |Uo,  and  the  eleddim  of  a  new  peishwa 
citbe  Mabsttas.  A  considerable  force,  sen^  against  Sal- 
p^tte,  stcftmei  the  principal  foit,  and  then  took  quiet  pos- 
sesraon  of  tiie  island;  to  secure  this  conquest,  and  to  obtain 
aooDie  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  the  Bombay 
pre^dei¥^  conduded  a  treaty  with  Baeoba,  one  of  the 
aspirants  to  the  musnud.  Sagoba  made  the  desired  grants, 
md  reeled  his  pnoe  in  English  troops  and  s^ys,  witb 
whom  he  made  sure  of  beating  all  his  competitors.  The 
presidency  sent  Colonel  Keating,  with  $00  European  in- 
iemtry,  80  European  mrtillery,  1,^  sj^yg,  and  160lascarB^ 
w}&  a  fidd-train,  and  some  hearier  pieces,  to  assist  Bagoba, 
who  had  himself  a  laa^e  army  of  horse.*  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1775,  Keating,  on  the  plain  of  Areas,  repulsed  the 
aitfu^  of  one  of  ihe  Mfduratta  confederacies ;  but  he  lost  a 
ocHudderable  number  of  men  and  officers^  and  found  his 
moY^nmits  impeded  by  a  mutiny  in  Bagoba's  camp.  That 
chie^  however,  g(^  together  some  money,  paid  his  troops, 
aaotd  bov^t  owat  many  of  his  enemies;  and  in  the  month 
of  July,  the  road  to  Poona,  the  Mahratta  capital,  seemed 
c^en  to  him  and  his  English  allies. 

At  this  point,  the  coimcil  at  Calcutta  struck  in ;  and  they 
did  so,  without  temper,  honour,  or  decency.  They  <nrdered 
the  Bombay  presidency  instantly  to  recall  their  troops,  and 
they  sent  Colonel  Upton  to  Poona.  They  censured  all  the 
negotiations  and  operations  of  the  presidency,  determining, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Salsette,  and  the  other  territories 
which  had  been  acquired  by  them,  were  to  be  kept  for  the 
Company.    Upton's  instructions  were  to  treat  witii  such  of 

*  Forbes,  '  Oriental  Memoirs/  Mr.  Forbes  was  at  tbis  time  {irivate 
secretary  to  Colonel  Keating,  the  commanding  officer. 
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t^e  cbiei^  of  the  Mahratta  comfedenacy  as  the  Bopreine  coun^ 

cil  of  Calcutta ^in  their  ■wiadoiii — coiuddered  as  Hkelj  to 
prevail ;  but  Upton  was  nliio  fumiflbed  with  a  letter  from  tjia 
said  council  to  Eogobu^  in  case  ho  should  prtwe  the  itronger. 
If  the  conlederacj^  succeeded,  the  letter  might  b©  burned  \  if 
they  should  be  defeated,  it  would  serre  ae  an  introduction  to 
negotiations  Tiith  Ragoba.  The  pertinacity  of  the  Mahmtta 
chief  By  confederated  against  Hagoba,  in  denmnditig  the  hnme- 
diate  restoration  of  Salsette,  Baseein,  and  every  uich  of  terri- 
toiy  we  had  acquired,  aoon  ixuluced  the  supreme  coimeil  to 
determine  that  the  peishwa  recognised  by  the  pre«idency  of 
Bombajj  was  to  be  recognized  by  tliem  also,  as  the  rightfiil 
sovereign  of  the  Mshrattaa,  and  that  the  cause  of  l^goba 
waa  to  be  supported  *^with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with 
a  general  exertion  of  the  whole  power  of  the  English  arms 
in  India,  *^  Upon  this,  the  confederates,  hostile  to  Ragoba, 
agreed  to  yield  Salsette,  and  the  small  islands  near  to  it,  to 
the  English,  fleeing  that  they  would  not  bo  satisfied  with 
lesa  J  and  no  sooner  wfis  this  settled^  than  the  ruling  majority 
of  Calcutta  agreed  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Ragoba,  and  give 
up  their  claims  to  Bassein,  etc-  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was 
concluded  by  Colonel  Upton ;  and  then  Ea^oba,  knowing 
that  bis  life  was  in  danger,  prayed  for  an  asylum  in  Bombay. 
That  presidency  granted  his  prayer  ^  but  the  supreme  coimcfl 
sent  orders  fi-om  Calcutta,  that  taey  were  not  to  receive  him, 
us  fluch  a  measure  might  give  umbrage  to  the  confederacy  with 
whom  the  treaty  had  been  concluded ;  and  Ragoba  was 
therelbre  condemned  to  lead  a  vagabond  life,  ^'enly,  Fran- 
cis, Clavering,  and  Monaon,  were  proper  men  to  moralize  on 
the  political  conduct  of  Chve  aad  Hastings ! 

"While  these  events  were  passing  in  Western  India, 
other  hosts  of  Mahrattas  descended  into  the  vaUey  of  the 
(langes,  and  plundered  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  young 
nabob  of  Oude.  Rumours  also  arose  that  there  was  a  new 
coalition  between  the  Mogul,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Sikhs,  the 
Rohillas,  and  other  Afghan  tribes,  for  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  Oude,  and  the  invasion  of  Bengal.  It  was  no 
wisdom  or  policy  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  council  that 
broke  up  this  project ;  coalition  was  dissolved  by  quarrels 
among  its  members  and  by  want  of  money.  If  their  united 
forces  had  advanced  rapidly^  our  Indian  empire  might  have 
tottejped,  for  there  was  neither  wisdom  nor  courage  in  the 
dominant  majority  in  council;  the  natives  were  bewildered. 
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and  fSMt  losing  their  reliance  on  us,  and  the  army  was  dis^ 
contented  and  dispirited. 

Francis,  Clavermg,  and  Monson  could  think  of  little  else 
than  of  ihe  means  of  ruining  Hastings.  They  calumniated 
him,  they  raked  up  information  against  him  out  of  the  dirt  of 
Calcutta,  and  thej  encouraged  the  greatest  villains  of  the 
province  to  stand  forward  as  his  accusers.*  Thej  hroug^t 
forward  the  arch-devil  of  Bengal,  the  notorious  fiuah  Nun<* 
oomar — ^avowed  hy  all  paities  to  be  the  greatest  villain  in  all 
India — to  charge  the  governor-general  with  having  accepted 
bribes.  But  Nuncomar  came  under  the  grip  of  English  law, 
which  the  ^'Bcgulating  Act''  had  now  established  in  the 
country ;  he  was  tried  by  a  most  respectable  jury,  who  found 
him  guilty  of  an  old  forgery,  and  by  English  law  he  was  con'* 
demned  to  be  hanged.  The  trio  who  had  set  him  on  made 
](^ot  the  slightest  attempt  to  save  him ; — on  the  contrary, 
they  kept  back  a  petition  which  the  rmh  had  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  Court — and,  as  the  law  then  stood,  Nuncomar 
was  justly  executed.t 

If  the  trio  in  council  deprecated  war  with  the  native  powers^ 
they  did  so  not  from  any  sense  of  its  injustice,  but  from  their 
calculations  that  the  war  would  cost  more  than  the  prizes  of 
victory  would  be  worth.  Without  being  at  war,  they  tried  to 
make  all  the  subjected  and  allied  parts  of  India  pay  war  taxes* 
While  the  governor-general  was  spending  in  the  public  ser- 
vice the  mbderate  private  fortune  he  had  accumulated,  Philip 
Francis,  a  man  new  to  the  country,  who  had  never  known 
either  toil  or  danger,  was  hoarding  and  scraping,  jobbing, 
speculating,  trading,  and  resorting  to  all  those  means  which 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Europe  with  a  very  large  fortune. 

But  on  the  25th  of  September,  1776,  the  majori^  in  council 
was  reduced  to  an  equality  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson. 
There  thus  remained  only  two  on  either  side,  but  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  governor-general  gave  him  the  superiority. 
Dissensions  and  manoeuvres  in  Calcutta,  and  misunderstand- 
ings in  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England,  fer  too  numerous 

*  Letter  to  Salivan,  dated  February  12th,  1775,  as  given  byMr# 
Gleig,  in  *  Memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings.' 

t  I  hold  that  this  view  of  the  Nuncomar  case  is  fully  made  out  by 
the  documents  quoted  by  Mr.  Elijah  Barwell  Impey,  in  his  memoirs  of 
his  father.  But  the  question  had  been  settled  many  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Impey's  book,  by  Sir  Elijah's  own  triumphant  defence 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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to  relate  in  an  opitome  of  Indian  hi  story » then  ensued.  The 
disputes  rose  so  high,  that  the  sword  of  eivil  war  waa  half 
unsheathed  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  But  Gtvncral 
Claveiing,  a  man  of  the  sword,  and  of  an  impetuous  temper, 
was  made  to  quail  before  the  firm,  unflinching  civilian  War- 
ren Hastings.  At  len^h  Colonel  Mousou's  place  w^as  filled 
hy  Mr.  Wheler,  who,  tTiough  he  earn©  out  expecting  to  b© 
governor-general  him  self',  consented  to  hold  an  inferior  post. 
Wheler  eommotdy  voted  with  Francis ;  but  before  tlmt 
party  could  recover  confidence,  it  was  again  reduced  to  a 
minority  by  the  death  of  General  Clavering. 

Hastings  had  now  the  preponderancy.  This  was  fortu- 
nate, as  the  circumstances  ot  the  times  requited  all  Lis 
energy  and  skill*  Mo^t  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  treaty  with  Colonel  Upton  were  weary  of 
their  bargain ;  fresh  intrigues  and  combinations  were  fonn-* 
ing,  a  French  ehip  had  put  into  one  of  the  Maliratta  ports, 
and  a  Preneh  agent  was  living  at  Pooua,  and  eiereising 
great  infiuence  in  that  capital.  The  presidency  of  Bombay 
wrote  alarming  letters  to  i'alcutta,  and  recommended  a  new 
alliance  with  Eagoba,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  designs  of 
the  Trench  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Hastings  had  long 
been  convinced  that  our  greatest  danger  in  India  would  pro- 
ceed fi^om  a  union  of  the  French  with  the  Mabrattas,  and  that 
any  attempt  of  that  bind  ought  to  be  met  on  the  iiiatant. 

Without  hesitation,  Hastings  proposed  in  council,  that 
every  possible  assistance  in  men  and  money  should  be  given 
to  Kagoba  and  his  ally  Baboo j  and  that  an  army  should  he 
sent  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay.  Francis  and  Wheler  pro^ 
tested ;  but  in  vain.  Ten  lacs  of  rupees  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  Bombay,  by  bills  ]  and  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
orders  were  issued  for  assembling  the  forces  at  Culpee,  If 
the  army  went  by  sea^  they  would  have  to  go  round  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  immense  peninsula  of  India,  and  it  w*aa 
not  the  proper  season  for  such  a  voyage,  nor  were  there 
transports  to  carry  the  troop Sj  or  ships  of  war  to  give  them 
convoy,  **Let  the  army  march  by  land,*'  said  HastingSp 
This  was  a  bold  ide%  that  had  not  yet  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  any  Anglo-Indian  soldier  or  stateaniau*  IVancis 
and  Wheler,  and  many  others,  said  the  governor-general  was 
mad.  Eut  Hastings  had  studied  the  capabilities  of  the 
native  troops,  and  had  a  high  reliance  on  their  steadiness 
and  powers  of  endurance  ^    and  he  had  long  wished  for  on 
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OTOortunify  to  skow  the  mi^  of  the  Companj  to 
ca  the  princes  and  pot^itates  of  the  intenor,  who,  fincmi  the 
reiXKiteness  of  their  gituadony  had  hitherto  remained  strangers 
to  it.  Some  good  British  o&xrBy  whom  he  eonsultedy  saw 
no  impnaaibility  in  marching  thrcH^^h  hostile  or  unknown 
r^ons,  from,  iaie  hanks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Ghilf  of  Cam> 
hay.  Taking  all  responsibility  on  himself,  the  goyemor- 
general  gave  the  wcnrd  '  advance.' 

The  armj  was  composed  of  six  native  hal^iaMons,  a  corps 
of  native  cavalry  fiimished  by  the  nabob  of  Oode,  and  a  con* 
pany  of  artillery  ^  altogether,  amounting  to  103  European 
officers,  6,234  native  trocnps,  with  81,000  followers,  includ- 
ing the  bazaar,  carricars  of  baggage,  senrants  oi  officers,  and 
&milies  of  sepc^ ;  and  this  host  had  to  march  upwards 
of  IfiOQ  miles  through  countries  where  neaily  every  kind 
ofobstade  had  to  be  overcome.  The  command  was  in- 
tnudied  to  Colonel  Leslie,  who  did  not  prore  wortdiy  of 
executing  so  bold  sod  briHiant  a  conception.  Except  the 
officers^  i^ere  were  no  British  or  Europeans  o£  any  other 
natioai.  The  armr  commenced  its  march  on  the  l^h  of 
June,  1778.  It  nad  not  prooeeded  &r,  when  intdligenoe 
was  receiyed,  that  war  had  been  ded^red  betweai  France 
and  Englandl  Eraucia  and  Wheler  insisted  that  the  axw^ 
should  be  recalled ;  but  Hastings  insisted  that  it  shouM  go 
on,  and  Idiat  the  riyer  Hooghly,  Calcutta,  and  all  Bengal, 
could  be  very  weH  defended  without  it.  Cliye  himself  could 
not  have  shown  nK»*e  resoluteness  or  more  rapidity  than  did 
Hastings  on  this  trying  occasion.  He  seized  Chanderma- 
g(xpe,  and  all  the  restored  French  factories  in  Bengal ;  he 
sent  orders  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  to  oc^ipy  Fondi- 
<^erry — ^but,  iu  infraction  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  Fondi- 
cherry  had  be^L  re-fortified,  and  could  not  be  takesk  without 
a  s^e :  he  threw  up  strong  works  near  Calcutta ;  he  col- 
lected ships  and  improvised  a  regular  marine  establitshmer^; 
he  raised  nine  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  numerous  corpe 
of  native  artiUay;  and,  bebig  thus  sAi  ease  in  this  quarter^ 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  oth^r  parts  of  India. 

Colonel  Leslie  had  been  instructed  to  conciliate  whexid 
he  could,  and  to  fight  his  way  i^iroogh  where  he  could  not. 
Hastings  had  previously  sent  lettca*s  and  presents  to  t^ 
n^ah  of  Berah  and  other  princes,  through  whose  territories 
me  tro(^  mu£^  march.  The  aofmy  met  with  a  &eble  renst- 
ance,  in  crossii^  the  riy^  Jumna,  from  a  Mahratta  chief 
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called  Ballajee.  Thia  chief  aJao  engaged  the  mjab  of  Boa* 
dilcund  to  oppoi^e  it  aa  it  adyanced  up  the  coimtrv*  But 
the  raj  all  and  the  Mahrattaa  were  beaten  and  route<f,  and  by 
the  middle  of  July,  Leslie  wm  at  Chatfcerpoor,  having  been 
joined  by  a  brother  of  tbe  rajah,  who  churned  the  mnsnnd^ 
and  by  several  other  Bondileund  chiefs.  Go  where  they 
wonld  in  India,  the  EugUsh  found  disputed  aucoeaaions  and 
mad  factions  to  tempt  their  ambition ,  and  furnish  means  for 
its  gratification.  Contrary  to  the  ad%dce  of  Hastings,  LcBlle 
entangled  himself  in  the  conteata  of  the  two  brothera. 
Haying  reached  Eajag^huTj  a  principal  city  of  Bondileund, 
the  "  Country  of  Diamonds/^  on  the  17th  of  Au^ust^  he^ 
halted  there  for  a  long  time,  and  entered  into  various  private 
negotiations,  But  the  delay  is  in  part  attributable  to  the 
inue<{ision  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  under  whose  orders 
he  had  been  told  to  consider  himself  iironi  the  moment  he 
had  passed  the  Jumna. 

Leslie  J  therefore,  remained  where  he  was  in  Bondileund, 
justifying  his  inactivity  by  showing  that  a  force  which  was 
to  advance  fiwm  Bombay  to  meet  him  had  not  taken  the 
field.  When  he  had  loitered  away  four  mouths,  busied  in  what 
Hastings  called  [ "  paltering  work,"  the  governoT^general 
recalled  him,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  Colonel 
CFoddard.  It  is  possible  that  Leslie  might  have  been 
Ijrought  to  account  at  Calcutta  for  some  of  his  acts  and 
private  bargninB ;  but  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  October,  Bcveml 
days  before  the  letter  of  recall  could  reacrh  liim,  Goddard, 
a  much  more  active  and  enterprising  officer,  was  released 
from,  the  authority  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  in- 
structed to  judge  and  act  for  himself.  He  forthwith  quitted 
Brmdilcund,  and,  taking  the  road  through  Malwa,  he  con- 
tinued hifl  march  a  long;  while  in  peace,  ease,  and  plenty, 
without  experiencing  any  of  the  many  impedimenta  which 
Leslie  had  anticipated.  He  soon  crossed  the  Kerbudda,  and 
reached  the  city  of  Nagpoor.  By  the  lat  of  December, 
Goddard  had  established  friendly  relationa  with  the  Mah^ 
rattas  of  Bemr,  Now  be  received  despatches  from  the 
Bombay  presidency,  acquainting  him  that  they  had  at  last 
put  an  army  in  motion  for  Poena, -and  expected  that  he  would 
meet  it  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

This  Bombay  force,  4,500  strong,  under  Colonel  Egerton, 
advanced  boldly  through  the  gbauta,  aj  rived  at  Condala,  and 
by  the  4th  of  January,  1779,  were  in  full  march  for  Poona. 
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IjOosc  bodies  of  Mahratta  horse  kept  Bkirmishijig  and  retreat* 
ingj  Imt  Colonel  E^erton  could  nowhere  sec  the  friendly^ 
Mahratta  army  which  Kagoba  (once  more  in  close  alliance 
with  U8 !)  haa  aasured  him  would  repair  to  his  standard. 
Eagoba,  who  was  accompanying  Egerton  with  a  very  small 
force,  was  taken  to  task  ;  but  he  represent^^d  that  the 
waverings  Mahratta  chief  a  were  not  likeW  to  join  until  the 
English  should  have  obtained  some  deciaive  advantage. 
Egerton,  therefore,  kept  advancing  tLQ  the  9th  of  January, 
when  he  was  only  sixteen  miles  from  Poona^  in  which 
neighbourhood  he  waa  snre  to  meet  Goddard  in  a  ven^  few 
days.  But  here  a  halt  waa  suddenly  ordered,  for  a  large 
army  of  Mahratta  horse  was  seen  in  front,  Unlbrtunately 
for  the  credit  of  the  expedition,  the  Bombay  govermnent 
had  aent  two  civil  eommiasioners  into  the  Aetd  with  Egerton. 
The  civilians  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  unmanly 
feara,  and,  upon  pretext  that  the  subsistence  of  the  troopa 
would  be  very  precarious  if  they  advanced — they  had  still 
in  camp  provisions  for  eighteen  days! — they  ordered  a 
retreat.  The  Mahratta  army  followed  them,  cut  to  pieces 
nearly  400  men,  and  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  their 
baggage  and  provisions.  The  two  commissioners  feU  into  a 
state  of  helplessness  and  despair  ;  and  even  Colonel  Egei> 
ton  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  cany  back  the  army  to 
Bombay,  The  three  deserved  hanging,  and  two  of  them 
(the  ei>i]  commissioners)  were  well  nigh  incurring  the  risk 
of  a  worse  fate  in  a  Mahratta  prison.  A  deputation  was 
^ent  to  the  enemy  to  know  upon  what  terms  thev  would 
condescend  to  permit  the  quiet  march  of  the  English  back 
to  the  coafit.  The  Mahratta  chiefs  demanded  that  Bagoba 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  With  this  demand.  Colonel 
Egerton  and  the  commissioners  comphed,  excusing  the 
breach  of  honour  and  hospitality,  by  alleging  that  Ba^oba  had 
opened  a  correspondene*  with  the  enemy.  When  the  Mah- 
rattafl  had  got  Bagoba  into  their  hands,  they  asked  another 
price  for  permitting  the  retreat,  and  this  wafi  nothing 
less  than  a  new  treaty,  bj  which  the  English  should  agree 
to  give  up  all  the  acquisitions  they  Iiad  made  in  that  part 
of  India  since  the  year  1756,  and  send  orders  to  Colonel 
Groddard  to  return  peaceably  to  Bengal.  Egerton  and  th© 
commissioners  did  aa  they  were  commanded,  and  signed  a 
treaty  to  this  effect*  The  Mahratta  chiefs  then  demanded 
hostages,  intimatiug  that  they  must  be  men  of  importance*. 
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The  irritated  army  recommended  that  the  t^o  commis- 
sioners should  be  delivered  over  to  the  barbanaufi  ;  but  it  waa 
jinoDy  arrange d^  that  t^vo  other  civilians  nhould  bn  sent  to 
the  Mahratta  camp*  The  diahonoiired  army  was  then  told 
it  might  piiTsue  its  march  to  Bombay,  with  out  iuar  of  mo- 
lea  tntion. 

In  tlie  mean  while,  Gotldard  was  advancing  upon  Poono, 
ill  the  full  coDfidoncG  that  he  ehould  meet  E^erton  aiifl  hi« 
forces  near  that  city.  Eut  when  lie  reached  B4jorhainpo<irt 
9S0  miles  from  CaJeutta,  Goddard  was  brought  to  n  halt 
hj  perplexing  letters  and  adviees,  Bv  one  letter  (rum 
the  iield-comniiBsioners  he  was  told  that  he  must  retnw'd 
hie  steps ;  by  another  iroin  the  &aine  eonimi8sioner«  he  wiui 
tcjld  that  he  must  pny  no  attention  to  what  tliey  had  said ; 
but  neither  th<^  commissioners  nor  Egerton  gave  him  an 
account  or  any  intellifpl>le  hint  of  what  had  beiaUen  their 
Bombay  army.  In  this  state  of  doubt,  Goddard  remained 
at  Eoorhauipoor  till  the  3th  of  February,  when  he  learned 
the  real  state  of  atfairs.  Happily  ho  was  no  Egerton,  and 
had  no  commissioners  with  him*  He  resolycd  not  to  be 
bound  by  a  treaty  made  by  fools  and  cowards,  who  had  no 
right  to  ii^ elude  him  in  tlieir  disgrace.  He  i^  ould  bmvely 
continue  hi  a  march  to  the  western  coast,  avoiding  Poona^ 
and  making  direct  for  Surat^  where  he  would  be  in  an 
English  settlement,  with  the  sea  open  to  Bombay.  But 
Surat  was  nearly  250  miles  off,  the  di«]K>6itiou  of  the  inter* 
vening  country  yery  doubtful,  and  a  great  and  increasing 
army  of  Maliratta  horite  waa  hanging  on  his  rear.  His  deci- 
sion and  I'apidity,  the  discipline  and  orderly  conduct  of  his 
natiye  Betigid  infantry,  could  alone  save  him  from  deatruc* 
tion  or  dislionour  *  But  he  and  his  anny  were  preceded  by 
the  sweet  odour  of  a  good  name.  In  the  course  of  their 
long  and  todsome  marches  iroin  Bondilcund,  no  plunder- 
ing^  no  e:icea8es,  no  insulta  or  w3*ongs  of  any  kind  had  been 
permitted,  Heuee,  the  country  people  flocked  to  supply 
tlicni  with  provisions,  and  to  render  such  information 
and  seryiccs  as  they  could*  From  Boorhampoor  to  ^  the 
coast  his  route  lay  in  the  most  fertile  and  best-cultivated 
fields  of  A^^estem  India,  thickly  dotted  with  open  villages 
and  defenceless  towns  ;  but  the  same  morality  was  kept  up, 

^  For  the  formation  and  gradual  improvement  of  these  vaJuatjle  troops, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Cjiptufii  Williams's  *  Historical  Aoconnt  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  BeD^  Native  Infantry/     $J0*  London^  IfU. 
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the  army  touched  nothing  vitkout  paying  for  itj  and  was 
consequently  befriended  and  always  well  provided  b}'  the 
imti?es-  G-oddard  and  his  eepoys  performed  the  250  miles* 
maf<:li  in  nineteen  diiye,  and  entered  Surat  amidst  acclama- 
tions. They  had  achieved  a  triumph  more  valuable  tban  any 
victoiy ;  they  had  left  a  moral  impreaaion  w^hich  could  not 
Boon  be  effaced^  and  which  was  scarcely  overrated  by  Hast- 
ings. "  Be  assured,"  wrote  the  governor-general  to  one  of 
the  directora,  "  that  the  successful  and  steady  progress  of  a 
part,  and  tkat  known  to  be  but  a  small  part,  of  the  militaiy 
force  of  Bengal  from  the  Jumna  to  Surat,  has  contributea 
more  than,  perhaps,  our  more  splendid  achievements  to  aug- 
ment our  mUItary  reputation  j  and  to  confirm  the  ascendant 
of  our  influeiice  over  all  the  powers  of  Hindustan.  To  them, 
as  to  ourselves,  the  attempt  appeared  astonishing  and  imprac^ 
tieable,  because  it  had  never  oefore  been  made  or  suggested. 
It  has  shown  what  the  British  are  capable  of  effecting."* 

Colonel  Gk)ddard  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general, 
and  was  ordered  to  take  upon  himself  all  inture  w^^  or 
negotiations  with  the  Mahrattas.  Eagoba,  that  man  of 
many  adventures,  escaped  from  hia  coimnement  at  Foona, 
and  took  refuge  with  the  English  in  Surat.  Groddard  pro- 
posed an  amicable  treaty  with  the  Poona  confederacy,  upon 
the  basis  that  they  should  annul  the  dishonourable  treaty 
extorted  &om  Egerton  and  the  commissioners,  and  renounce 
all  connection  with  the  Prench.  The  Mahratta  chiefs 
required  as  a  preliminaiy  that  Eagoba  should  be  given  up, 
and  Salsette  restored.  Goddard  would  have  been  blown  from 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  rather  than  consent  to  such  condi- 
tions. He  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1780, 
In  a  few  days  lie  reduced  the  fortress  of  Dubhoy  and  carried 
by  storm  the  important  city  of  Ahmedabad,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Goozerat.  He  was  recaUed  iu  the  direction  of  Surat 
by  iuteUigence  that  a  Mahratta  army,  40,000  strong,  under 
the  two  great  chiefs,  Scindia  and  Holkar,  was  approaching^ 
that  city.  On  the  4th  of  March  he  was  close  up  with  this 
I  If  army,  and  would  have  attacked  it  that  very  night  if  the 

>  I  Makrattas  had  uot  liberated  the  two  English  hostnges  and 

.  1  sent  them  to  Ms  camp  with  a  vakeel   or  a^eut   to  open 

I  new  negotiations.    ^Finding  that  the  Mahrattas  were  only 

seeking  to  gain  time  until  the  setting  in  of  the  rains, 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  SqKtui,  u  given  bj  Mr.  Glei^. 
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Goddard  tore  up  their  papers  and  put  his  troops  in  motiou, 
Aa  their  army  woa  all  cavalry,  &eiiidia  and  Holkar  were 
enabled  for  many  d&yB  to  avoid  an  attack  ]  but,  on  the  3fd  of 
April,  between  night  and  mornings  be^  with  a  select  part  of 
his  army,  aurpriaeu  them  in  thei/  ouup  and  put  them  to  the 
lOut-  Their  flight  left  him  undisputed  master  of  all  the 
countrv  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  In  the  mean 
time  WiUTen  Hastings  had  fom^ed  an  aUiance  with  an  Hindu 
prince,  commonly  caUed  the  numa  of  Gohud,  who  poaeeased 
an  eiteufiive  hillj  country  between  the  territoriea  of  the 
great  Mahratta  chief  Scindia  and  the  kingdom  of  Oude ; 
and  Captain  Popham,  with  a  small  force,  had  been  dctat-hed 
£:om  Bengal  to  assist  the  ranna  in  expelling  a  Mahiatta 
invasion.  Popham,  a  brave,  active  officer,  worthy  of  co-ope- 
rating with  Giddard,  had  taken  the  field  at  the  beginniug 
of  the  year,  had  driven  out  the  Mahrattaa  from  the  dominions 
of  the  ranna,  had  croised  Scinde,  had  followed  the  Mah- 
i^ttas  into  their  own  territory^  and  had  taken  bv  storm  their 
fortress  of  Lahar.  Hastings  would  have  greatly  reinforced 
Popham  ;  Francis  protcated  j  but  another  detachment  wae. 
Bent  to  join  Popham.  Before  it  had  time  to  arrive,  Popham,. 
with  eitraordinary  daring,  took  by  escalade  the  fortress  of^ 
Gwalior,  one  of  the  very  strongest  in  all  India,  built  upon  a< 
lofty  and  abnost  perpendicular  toc\s.^  and  at  that  time 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  The  brave  young  Bruce ^ 
who  led  the  eacalading  and  stonning  party,  was  one  of  a 
family  insensible  to  danger ;  he  was  brother  of  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller.  Upon  the  Ml  of  Gwalior,  the  Mah- 
rattas  abandoned  all  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  opposition  to  this  brilliant  campaign  of  Captain 
Popham  was  about  the  laat  public  act  in  India  of  Mr,  Philip 
Francis.  A  truce  or  conciliation  had  been  ejected  between 
the  governor-general  and  this  discordant  member  of  council, 
IVancia  agreeing  to  cease  or  moderate  bis  opposition,  and 
Hastings  agreeing  to  concede  to  Francis  a  larger  share  in 
the  distribution  of  placea  of  honour  and  profit.  But  no  truce 
could  be  of  long  duration  between  such  contracting  parties, 
Ko  sooner  had  Mr.  Barwell,  the  supporter  of  the  governor- 
general  in  the  counciij  taken  his  departure  for  England,  than 
PrancLB  renewed  his  opposition,  and  again  endeavoured  ta 
thwart  the  campaign  of  Popham,  and  every  project  that  lay 
nearest  the  heart  of  the  governor-general.  Irritated  in  tho 
extreme,  HastiugSj  in  answering  a  minute  of  council,  wrote  i 
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— "  I  do  not  trust  to  Mr.  Prancis's  promises  of  candour,  con- 
\dnced  that  he  is  incapable  of  it.  1  judge  of  his  public  con- 
duct by  his  private,  which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of  truth 
and  honour.'*  Although  Francis  well  merited  the  reproach, 
he  could  not  do  less  than  challenge  the  governor-general, 
who  shot  him  through  the  body.  The  wound,  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  did  not  prove  mortal.  But  Francis,  who  had 
^*  feathered  his  nest,"  resigned  his  place  and  returned  home 
a  few  months  after  the  duel,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
our  interests  and  honour  in  India.* 

*  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  *  Memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings.*  Major  Wilks, 
*  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India.'  *  Wars  in  Asia,'  by  an  ofl5cer  of 
Colonel  Baiilie's  detachment,  London,  1780. 
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The  pride  and  confidetice  of  tlio  Jlahrattas  had  beea 
lowered  by  (joddard  and  Pophani,  wlieo  the  Myaorcniia 
again  took  tlie  field  and  tkreatened  tlie  entire  Bubversion  of 
tlie  English  power  on  the  coast  of  CoTomandeL 

For  the  space  of  seven  years  Hydi^r  AH  had  been  v<m^ 
certing  Hchemea  \nth  tlie  Freneh  at  Pondicherry,  improviiig 
and  mf^reaeiTig  hia  anay»  and  prepniing  the  nerves  of  war  by 
squeemirj  his  subjects  mid  plnndenng  hia  neighbours.  The 
treaanry  of  >iyBore  was  ceTtainlj  well  fi lie d,  and  all  the 
weight  w4)ieh  money  could  give  waa  on  the  aide  of  Hydcr, 
when,  in  the  euinnier  of  1780,  he  quitted  Serin gapatJitUj  and 
poured  through  the  ghauts  witL  1-5,000  drilled  iidimtrv, 
■M),000  peons,  28,000  (^aval^y,  2^000  artillery  and  rocket- 
men,  and  400  French  and  other  European  adventurers. 
There  vra^  a  complete  staff  of  IVench  officers  to  guide  tlie 
operations.  The  artillei^  exceeded  100  piece  a  of  ail 
calibrca- 

To  meet  this  imiucnse  force,  the  presidency  of  IMadrftft 
had  an  empty  exchequer,  a  diTided  council,  an  army  of 
GjOOO  men,  mo^stly  aepoya  ;  and  these  troop  a,  wholly  nnpre- 
pared,  were  scattered  over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  As  for 
the  forces  of  their  ally,  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatie,  there  waa 
no  reliance  to  be  pnt  in  them  i  they  ran  away,  or  they 
deserted  to  llyder  ao  soon  aa  hi  a  army  defiled  tlu'ough  the 
ghauts.  The  Mysoreans  captiu'od  and  plundered  Porta 
Jfovo  on  the  coast,  and  ConjcTeraiiij  close  to  Trichinopoly, 
and  kindled  fires  tliat  were  seen  by  night  from  the  top  of 
Mount  St,  Thomas,  close  to  Sladriia,  That  presidency  sent 
to  Calcutta  to  implore  the  governor-general  to  forward 
them  help,  and,  above  all,  moneif.  With  money  all  would  go 
well  J  but  without  money  the  Coromandel  coast  would  be 
lost,  and  a  death-blow  given  to  the  Britiiih  empire  in  India. 
Hastings  knew  these  truth  a,  and  he  filled  a  purse  for  Madras 
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aa  beet  he  could.  Before  liis  monej^j  a  Frencli  armament 
arrired  on  the  Coram andel  coast. 

The  presidency  of  Madras  gave  contradictory  orders  to 
the  officers  commanding  their  scattered  army,  ajid  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  concert  or  good  understanding 
among  tlie  commanders  of  their  forces.  Colonel  BaiHie 
allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  near  Conjeveram  by 
Hyder'a  main  body.  His  weak  battalions  defended  them- 
fiolves  moEtt  gallantly^  and  for  many  hours,  and  they  would 
have  fought  on  still,  if  BaiUie  had  not  gone  forward,  waving 
his  white  handkerchief,  to  ask  for  quarter,  and  had  not 
ordered  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  termtnation 
of  the  affair  was  a  cowardly  butchery  of  one^half  of  the 
English  who  had  survived  the  carnage  of  the  battle,  mid  a 
horrible  captivity  to  the  rest,* 

Just  before  this  unequal  battle  began,  Sir  Hector  Monro, 
TTtth  another  dirision  of  the  Madras  army,  was  within  a 
abort  march  of  Hyder's  rear.  Had  Monro  come  up,  the 
Mahrattas  must  have  been  defeated  ;  but  it  was  pleaded  in 
€xcnBe  of  his  reticence,  that  his  rice -bags  were  empty,  and 
hia  troops  half  starved.  As  the  money  which  Hasting  was 
■collecting  in  Bengal  !iad  not  yet  arrived,  the  excuse  kfmjjt 
have  been  founded  on  truth.  Upon  learning  the  dreadfiil 
catastrophe  of  BaiUie,  Sir  Hector  abandoned  hia  tents  and 
liaggage,  threw  hia  heavier  guns  into  a  tank,  and  fled  to 
Madras.  A  great  part  of  the  country  was  again  laid  waste, 
and  within  a  few  weeka,  "Wandewaali,  Chinghput,  VeUore, 
and  Arcot  were  either  captured  or  closely  besieged. 

But  for  Hastings,  the  game  was  up  m  the  Camatie  and 
the  N^orthem  Circars.  He  soon  sent  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees 
to  Madras  as  a  present  supply  for  the  army,  with  a  promise 
that  more  money  should  be  forthcoming,  Hia  missives  and 
agents  were  sent  flying  through  the  country  to  procure  it — 
at  Moorshedabad,  at  Patna,  at  Benares,  at  Lucknow,  in 
every  place  where  the  govertior-general  had  a  claim,  or  could 
invent  one^for  all  considerations  gave  way  in  his  mind  to 
the  paramount  duty  of  preserving  the  British  empire  in  the 
east.  The  inert  governor  of  Madras  was  re<»lled,  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  was  Invited  to  take  the  command  and  the  entire 

*  Colonel  WUii,  '  Hietorical  Sketctei  of  the  South  of  India/  &c. 
*  Wars  in  Asia,'  by  an  o^cer  of  Col.  BaiUie  "a  detachment,  2  vole-  firo. 
London,  1783.  *  Tippoo  Saltan,  Memoirs  of,^  hyan  Officer  in  tbe  E.  1, 
Compiinj'H  service,  Bvo,  Calcntia,  1819, 
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management  of  the  war.  Pence  was  concluded  with  the 
Mahratta  Scindia,  and  the  hrave  and  alert  Pophain  was  called 
down  from  the  Jumna, 

The  veteran  Coot€  took  with  him  from  Calcutta  500 
choice  Britiah  troops,  600  lascars,  and  between  40  and  50 
gentlemen  volnnteera  ]  for,  seeing  that  further  reinforce- 
mente  would  be  required  in  the  Camatic,  and  well  knowing, 
since  Goddard'a  progress  to  Surat,  that  the  native  troops 
might  be  trusted  on  the  longest  marehea,  Ilastinga,  ^^J  *^ 
the  enjBuing  year,  1781,  stfurted  Colonel  Pearae  from  Cal- 
cutta with  five  small  regiments  of  native  infantry,  some 
native  cavalry j  and  a  miniature  train  of  artillery,  to  find  or 
force  his  way  through  Cuttack,  the  Korthem  Circare,  and 
half  of  the  Camatic,  a  distance  of  more  than  l,ltK)  milca, 
and  through  a  countrj'^  cut  up  by  many  rivers,  which  wero 
all  to  be  cToeaed  where  broadest  and  deepest,  or  nearest 
their  months.  Pearae  and  hia  gallant  Bengal  detachment 
behaved  quite  aa  well  aa  Goddard  and  that  little  native 
army ;  they  overcame  all  obstacles,  made  friendjs  oti  the 
route,  reached  Madras  at  a  moat  critical  juncture,  and  were 
eminently  useful  in  that  quarter,  particularly  in  the  attack 
on  the  French  bnes  at  Cuddalore,  m  17S3-  **  There  are  no 
difficulties,"  said  Haatinga,  "which  the  true  spirit  of  miH- 
tarf  enterprise  is  not  capable  of  surmounting."* 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  taken  the  field 
againat  the  Myaoreana,  with  1,700  Europeans  and  about 
5,000  native  troop  a.  Ho  marched  to  recover  Wandewash, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  hia  greatest  exploit.  Terrified 
at  his  name,  Hyder  Ali  abandoned  Wandewash,  raised 
several  of  his  sieges,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  flying  back 
through  the  ghauts.  Eut  at  thla  moment,  a  French  fleet 
came  to  anchor  off  Pondicherry,  and  Coote  was  obliged  to 
encamp  on  the  hills  behind  that  city.     On  taking  Pondi- 


>■ 


*  These  wards  were  contaiDed  in  one  of  the  last  General  Orders  Haat- 
ings  issuetl  to  the  army  of  Bengal.  Tbef  were  addressed  bo  Goddard 'i 
corps,  which  had  returned  home  after  five  years'  abaeQce^  and  nsiost  aetive 
serrice. 

When  Colonel  Pearse's  detachment,  uhich  had  heen  reduced  by  eerrice 
from  5,000  to  2,000  men,  returned  to  Bengal,  after  an  absence  or  four 
years,  Haatingi  treated  them  with  all  possible  bonour  and  diatitiction ; 
he  visited  them,  he  talked  to  tbem^  and  his  personal  condnct  towards  botb 
the  Eoropean  officers  and  the  natives  gave  grace  to  his  public  measures, 
A  lasting  impression  wss  made  on  the  minds  of  slL  Others  were  stimu- 
lated to  future  e:sertions  bj  his  present  conduct. 
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cherry  (after  a  siege)  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  war  with 
France,  Sir  Hector  Monro  had  partly  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  had  put  a  very  small  garrison  in  the  town. 
Even  this  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  at  the  beginning  of 
Hyder's  present  invasion.  The  French  officers  had  given 
their  parole,  the  inhabitants  had  been  protected  and  allowed 
to  continue  their  trade  ;  but  the  temptation  was  too  great, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  English  were  losing  ground, 
find  known  that  a  great  armament  was  coming  from  Prance, 
they  had  clapped  the  English  resident  in  prison,  flown  to 
arms,  enlisted  sepoys,  and  collected  provisions  for  an  army 
in  Karangotty,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Porto  Novo. 

Coote  now  disarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Pondicherrv,  and 
marched  away  to  destroy  their  depot.  Hyder,  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  the  French  fleet — seven  ships  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates — ^had  descended  to  the  coast,  and  he  now 
moved  on  the  right  flank  of  the  EngHsh,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  protecting  the  depot,  and  keeping  open  his 
commimications  with  the  fleet.  At  one  time,  the  two  armies 
were  close  to  each  other,  and  Coote  told  his  men  that  the 
day  of  victory  had  arrived.  But  Hyder  would  not  accept 
the  challenge  to  battle;  and  very  soon  he  moved  rapidly 
back  into  the  interior,  despondent  and  terror-stricken  at 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Pondicherry.  With 
the  old  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  a  superior  EngHsh 
force,  the  French  set  sail  for  the  Mauritius,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1781.  Coote  coidd  not  follow  the  Mysorean 
army,  for  a  sickness  broke  out  in  his  camp,  and  the  country 
had  been  so  wasted  that  he  could  find  no  forage  for  his 
cattle. 

Penetrating  into  Tanjore,  Hyder  ravaged  that  beautiftil 
district.  His  son  Tippoo  made  a  rush  at  Wandewash,  and 
even  laid  siege  to  that  place.  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  with  an 
English  squadron,  destroyed  Hyder's  infant  navy  in  his  own 
ports  of  Calicut  and  Mangalore,  and  about  the  middle  of 
June  arrived  at  Madras  with  some  reinforcements. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Coote  attacked  the  fortified  pagoda 
of  Chillambaram,  near  Trichinopoly,  about  thirty  miles  S.W. 
from  Cuddalore,  and  was  repulsed  with  very  considerable 
loss.  This  affiiir  gave  Hyder  such  confidence,  that  he  came 
again  down  to  the  coast,  and  encamped  at  Cuddalore.  He 
took  up  good  ground,  and  made  lines  and  formidable  re- 
doubts, after  the  plans  drawn  for  liim  by  French  officers. 
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He  had  three  whole  daja  for  these  operations ;  but,  during 
that  time.  Sir  Edward  Hwglies  landed  men  and  guns,  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day— the  1st  of  July — ^Coote,  advancing  from  Porto 
^ovo,  fell  upon  his  host  of  80^000  with  7,000  men,  forced 
his  lines,  carried  his  batteries^  and  gave  him  a  thorough 
defeat.  Lea^g  more  than  3,obo  deiid  upon  the  field,  and 
raving  and  tearing  his  clothes,  Hyder  fled  on  a  fleet  horse, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  with  all  his  <;avalry.  Coote  had 
no  cavaliy  to  pursue  hioK  He  was  next  heard  of  at  Arcot^ 
whither  ho  had  recalled  Tippoo  trom  Wan  dew  ash.  Ho 
began  to  have  a  correcter  notion  of  the  spirit  and  rcs?ources 
of  hL8  enenij,  "Tho  defeat  of  many  BailHea,"  said  he, 
'*  will  not  destroy  these  English,  I  can  ruin  their  resourcea 
by  land,  but  I  cannot  dry  up  tho  sea."  He  sore  regretted 
ha™g  allow^ed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  M^ar  by  French 
councils ;  and  he  bitterly  complained  of  having  been  deluded 
by  expectations  of  a  great  French  force.  Ke  determined, 
however,  to  risk  another  battle,  for  the  defence  of  Arcot. 
The  ground  he  chose  was  the  very  spot  where  Baillie's 
detachment  had  been  annihilated,  and  which  he  tliereforo 
considered  a  lucky  spot.  He  was  agaui  defeated  ;  but  this 
time  Coofce's  army  sustained  a  severe  loss.  This  was  on 
the  27th  of  August,  On  the  27th  of  September,  another 
battle  was  fought  in  the  pass  of  Sholinghur,  near  Vellore, 
Here  Hyder  was  rontod  with  terrible  loss  ;  and  our  fortress 
of  VeUore,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Camatic,  almost  reduced  to 
extremities  by  famine,  was  relieved  and  saved.  The  rains, 
the  monsoon  floods,  and  the  rising  of  the  rivers,  put  an  end 
to  any  further  extensive  operations  ;  but  before  Coote  retired 
into  cantonments,  Chittore,  Palipett,  and  other  plaees  we  had 
lost,  were  recovered. 

Bm^iug  the  campaign,  on  the  22nd  of  JimCi  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, an  able  and  excellent  man,  had  arrived  at  Madras  as 
governor  of  that  presidency.  His  lordship  brought  intelli- 
gence of  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  his  first  care  was  to  gam  possession  of  all  the 
Hutch  factories  or  settlements  on  that  coast.  This  was 
done  with  admirable  rapidity.  Sadms  and  Pulicat  surren- 
dered vrithout  fighting,  and  Negapatam  yielded  to  a  bom- 
bardment. The  prize  at  the  last-named  place,  in  arms, 
warlike  stones,  and  merchandise,  was  of  great  value,  and 
afforded  opportune  aid  to  our  fleet  and  army.     In  these 
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openvdona  Lord  Macartney  had  only  some  gentlemen  Tolnn- 
teers,  some  of  the  Madras  militia,  and-  sailors,  and  a  few 
marines  taken  out  of  our  men-of-war. 

!N^othing  more  remained  in  that  quarter  to  take  from  the 
Dutch;  but  on  the  other  side  of  Polk's  Strait  was  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  all  access  to  which  the  Dutch  had  most 
jealously  guarded  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  there 
they  held  the  town  and  famed  port  of  Trincomalee.  Lord 
Macartney  resolyed  to  add  these  to  the  list  of  conquests. 
Admiral  Hughes,  taking  on  board  only  600  land-troops, 
sailed  from  Kegapatam  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1782,  and 
by  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  !Ebglish  were  masters  of 
the  town  and  port — one  of  the  most  important  harbours  in 
all  India,  the  most  secure  place  of  refiige  for  ships  surprised 
by  storms,  and  so  conyeniently  situated  with  reference  to 
our  settlements  on  the  Ooromandel  coast,  that  a  ship  may 
readi  it  from  Madras  in  two  days. 

Colonel  Brathwaite,  after  assisting  Lord  Macartney  in 
the  reduction  of  Negapatam,  had  retimed  into  Tanjore  with 
the  view  of  recovering  some  of  the  fortresses  of  that  country 
which  had  been  taken  by  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo,  rather 
by  bribery  than  by  force  of  arms.  By  the  same  arts,  Brath- 
waite was  now  deceived  and  misled  by  his  Tanjorean  allies ; 
and  while  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cavery,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  he  was  surprised,  enveloped,  and  de- 
stroyed, by  Tippoo  and  a  French  corps,  after  maintaining  a 
most  unequal  straggle  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  circum- 
stances of  Brathwaite's  defeat  resembled  those  of  Colonel 
Baillie's :  he  had  only  100  English,  1,500  sepoys,  and  300 
native  horse ;  while  Tippoo  hwi  10,000  cavalry,  10,000  in- 
Antiy,  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  400  Europeans,  com- 
manded by  [French  ofGlcers.  The  French  decided  the  long 
and  obstinate  contest  by  charging  our  exhausted  sepoys  with 
the  bayonet.  The  massacre  of  the  prisoners  was  prevented 
by  the  humanity  and  courage  of  the  French  officers,  who 
were  seen  risking  their  own  fives,  and  cutting  down  Tippoo's 
savages  to  save  the  wounded  and  defenceless  English.  The 
few  survivors  of  iAm  bloody  field — among  whom  was  Colonel 
Brathwaite  himself — ^were  soon  immured  in  the  horrible 
dungeons  of  Seringapatam.  This  disaster  was  scarcely 
counterbalanced  by  successes  obtained  on  the  very  same 
day  over  Hyder  Ali  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  regular  cavalry  of  Madras — ^the  first  arm  of  the  kind 
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we  had  in  India — was  originallj  imsed  by  our  aJljr  Mohammed 
Alt,  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic.  The  first  corps  embodied 
into  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  European  officers 
had  served  in  the  campaign  against  the  Mysoreans  in  1708, 
^From  1771  to  1776,  this  cavalrj'^  force  was  i^atly  aug- 
mented ;  but  then— most  unfortunately — it  had  been  oBowed 
to  decline  both  in  numbera  and  in  efficiency.  It  was  through 
our  weakness  in  this  arm  that  Hyder  and  Tippoo  had 
gained  their  advantages,  and  had  so  often  escaped  our  pur- 
suit* Towards  the  close  of  this  present  war»  tuese  cavalry 
corps  were  Btrengthened  and  improved ;  and  in  1784,  when 
the  war  was  finished,  they  were  formally  transferred,  with 
the  English  officers  attached  to  them,  from  the  nabob's  to  the 
Company's  service.  From  that  moment  aU  the  mutiniea 
among  them,  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  a  venal  court  and 
irregular  payments,  ceased  altogether,  and  for  a  period  of 
more  than  sixty  yeara  their  career  has  been  one  of  &ithfiil 
service  and  brilliant  achie%^ements.  Among  their  brave 
subahdars,  who  live  in  the  traditions  of  our  native  armies, 
and  whose  name  and  fame  are  preserved  in  the  bistort''  of 
British  India,  Sccunder  Beg,  Cawder  Beg,  and  Sheik  Ibra- 
him  J  were  the  most  remarkable.* 

*  '  Quarterly  Eeview/  vol.  iviii.  Sir  John  Barrow,  *  Account  of 
the  Public  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney/  Colonel  Wilts,  *  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Sonth  of  India;,'  *  Memoin  of  the  Lat^  Wars  tn  India/ 
Ciptain  WiDi^m^,  *  HisCorlcsl  Atjcontit  of  the  Riae  »nd  ProgreiR  of  the 
Bengal  Native  lEifaatry/  R«t,  G.  E>  Gl^fj  *  Memoirs  of  Wtrroi 
Ha^tuigs/ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

But  the  war  of  the  Camatic  was  now  to  rage  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land ;  and  Bussy,  the  Clive  of  the  Erench,  was 
returning  to  take  the  command  on  the  field  of  his  early 
exploits  and  glory.  The  Prench  government  sent  out 
Admiral  Suffirein  with  ships  and  troops.  Suffrein  had  an 
adventurous  voyage.  Among  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  he 
encountered  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Johnstone,  who, 
after  an  indecisive  battle,  followed  him  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  who  probably  might  have  spoiled  his  voy- 
age if  he  had  not  preferred  capturing  five  rich  Dutch  East- 
Indiamen  in  Saldanha  Bay.  Johnstone  returned  home  with 
his  prizes ;  but  a  part  of  his  squadron,  with  transports 
having  on  board  British  troops  for  India,  followed  in  the 
track  of  Admiral  Suffrein.  The  Trench  put  into  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  they  were  joined  by  more  troops,  and  by  several 
other  ships.  The  English,  whose  crews  were  sickly,  stopped 
at  the  Isle  of  Johanna  some  twenty-four  days.  IVom  these 
two  new  starting-points — Johanna  and  the  Isle  of  France 
— the  French  had  a  quicker  and  more  fortunate  passage 
than  the  English.  Having  captured  on  his  way  the  Han- 
nibal, a  fifty-gun  ship,  which  had  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  English  squadron,  Suffrein  reached  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  early  in  January,  with  his  ships  aU  safe,  and  with 
3,000  land-troops  on  board,  two-thirds  being  veteran  French 
soldiers,  and  the  other  third  Caffres,  and  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bussy. 

Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  reducing  [or  settling  Trincomalee.  Our  squadron  from 
England  was  not  long  behind  the  French.  Separating  into 
two  divisions,  one  division  ran  for  Bombay  under  the 
impression  that  the  French  armament  was  destined  for 
that  neighbourhood,  and  the  other  went  in  quest  of  Admiral 
Hughes  without  knowing  where  he  was  stationed.   The  first 
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of  these  division 3  reached  Bombay  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
having  part  of  the  British  troojjs  on  board  under  the  eom- 
mand  of  Colonel  Hiimberstono  Mackenzie.  All  waa  *|uiet  in 
that  neigb  hour  hood  ;  but,  afber  some  hesitation,  Maekenzio 
boldly  resolved  to  attempt  a  diversion  on  the  Malabar  side 
of  Hyder^s  dominions,  imd  on  the  18tb  of  February  he 
landed  his  troops  st  Calient*  He  had  with  hun  »earcely 
IjOOO  men  j  but  there  was  already  a  detachment  of  Bombay 
sepoys  on  that  part  of  the  coast  under  Mnjor  Abingdon, 
who  bad  eoaTpeUed  Calieut  to  sun-cjider  on  the  l;2th  of 
February  j  and  when  theae  foreea  were  unite{l,  Mackenzie 
was  q^uite  stn>ng  enough  to  drive  before  him  a  Mysoreau 
army,  to  take  several  towns  and  fortrL'Ssiee,  and  to  (*reate  a 
panic  in  the  mind  of  liyder,  vrho  was  under  the  neceatiitv 
of  w  eakening  his  army  in  tbo  Caniatie,  in  order  to  check 
the  English  in  MalabeLr* 

Meajiwliile,  Sir  Edward  Hugh  est,  leaving  a  small  garri- 
son  in  Trineomalee,  had  returned  to  Madi^as  on  the  8th  of 
February^  without  encountering  the  very  superior  force  of 
Sufl'reinj  althovigh  he  had  passed  very  near  it.  With  etjual 
good  fortune,  the  part  of  the  squadron  Ironi  EnglantL  which 
had  separated  fipoiti  the  rest  on  the  wet*teni  coast,  and 
which  had  on  board  1,000  or  1,200  British  troops,  ran  past 
the  French  and  jouied  Ilugbea  at  Madras  on  the  9th.  Hir 
Edw  ard  now  counted  niue  Fuil  of  tlie  line  ;  but  six  of  these 
ships  were  foid  and  damaged  from  long  sen  ice  in  the 
Indian,  seas*  On  the  15th  Snffrein  appeared  oif  Jladras, 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  sis:  frigates.  The  French 
admiral  had  expected  to  tiiid  Hughes  with  only  sii  ships 
of  the  line.  He  was  a  brave  man  ;  but  the  positive  orders 
of  his  government  were  to  act  with  extreme  caution, 
as  their  finances  could  not  bear  the  equipping  of  another 
ileet  for  the  East.  Therefore,  JSuffreiu^  iuf^tead  of  coming 
to  action  J  boi^  away  to  the  southward,  Huglies  weighed 
and  followed  him.  On  the  16th,  the  English  ships  that 
wore  elcan  and  coppered  came  up  with  and  cnptured  six 
sail  of  Suffrein's  convoy j  one  of  theae  sail  being  a  large 
French  transport,  loaded  with  shot,  powder,  and  guns,  and 
having  on  board  many  officers,  and  J^OO  soldiers.  Huflrein, 
as  Hughes  had  anticipated,  wore  round  to  protect  tlie  rest 
of  his  convoy.  During  tliat  night  tlio  hostile  fleets  eanie 
close  together,  and  on  the  following  morning  tbcv  came  into 
action.     Inferior  as  was  their  force,  the   Engbsh  severely 
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punished  the  Prench  ships,  and  after  a  short  but  sharp 
action,  SuflQrein  bore  away  for  Porto  Novo,  where  the  Myso- 
reans  had  a  footing,  and  where  the  Prench  were  presently 
joined  by  Tippoo,  fresh  &om  the  slaughter  of  Colonel 
Brathwaite's  division  in  Tanjore.  As  Hughes  had  been 
obliged  to  make  for  TWncomalee,  in  order  to  repair  his 
damaged  masts  and  spars,  Suf&ein  quietly  landed  at 
Porto  Novo  M.  Buagr,  with  his  Prenchmen  and  Caffires, 
artillery  and  stores.  It  was  soon  found  that  M.  Bussy  was 
not  the  man  he  had  been  twenty  years  before.  He  imited 
his  forces  with  the  armjr  of  Tippoo ;  but  they  performed  no 
exploit  till  the  beginning  of  Aprils  when  they  captured 
Cuddalore — a  convenient  station  for  the  Prench  fleet. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Hughes,  who  had  refitted  and  who 
had  escorted  to  Madras  a  fleet  of  our  Indiamen,  found  him- 
self almost  within  gun-shot  of  Sufeein ;  he  pursued  his 
course  to  Ceylon,  to  execute  his  more  immediate  object^ 
which  was  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Trincomalee ;  but 
he  was  closely  followed  bv  the  Prench,  who  brought  him  to 
action  on  the  mcHiiing  or  the  12th,  when  his  ships  were  on 
a  dangerous  lee  i^ore.  The  combat,  beginning  at  noon 
^  and  lasting  till  dark,  was  hot  and  bloody,  each  side  losing 
from  500  to  600  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but,  after  al^ 
it  was  a  drawn  battle,  Hughes  reaching  his  port  of  destina^ 
tion,  and  SuflB^in  bearing  up  for  the  Dutch  harbour  of 
Bathcola. 

Prom  Cuddalore,  Bussy  and  TKppoo  marched  upon  "Wan- 
dewash.  Coote,  though  now  worn  out  by  age,  and  suffer^ 
ing  from  a  recent  apoplectic  attack,  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  en- 
camped on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  defeated  Lally  and 
Bussy  in  the  year  1760.  He  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
of  the  fresh  British  troops  which  had  been  landed  by  the 
division  of  our  squadron  in  the  month  of  Pebrua^.  Instead 
of  accepting  the  battle  he  offered,  Bussy  and  Tippoo  re- 
treated before  Coote.  The  English  had  then  threatened 
the  strong  fort  of  Amee,  where  Hyder  had  deposited  plun- 
dCT  and  provisions.  The  old  Mysorean  advanced  in  person 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  fought  a  loose  battle,  in 
which  he  sustained  some  loss;  but,  while  he  was  facing 
Coote,  his  son  Tippoo  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  plunder 
and  provisions  from  Amee. 
^  Bussy  now  retreated  towards  Pondicherry,  Hyder  put 
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luiDBelf  in  quarterB  near  the  coast,  and  Tippoo  and  a  strong 

Preneh  detachment  liumed  away  m  the  direction  of  CalicuL 
On  the  Malabar  coaet  the  aflame  of  Hjder  seemed  going 
to  ruin,  for  the  Naiia  or  Hindu  ehiefe,  who  had  been  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  My&oi*ean8,  were  rising  in  anu^  and  joining 
the  English  nnder  Colonel  Mackenzie- 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  experience  had  shown  him 
that,  even  with  the  aid  of  Ma  !French  allies,  it  waa  very  doubl- 
iiil  whether  he  eonld  maintain  hia  ground  in  the  Cam^icv 
Hyder  was  thrown  iato  utter  dismay  by  learning  the  result 
of  Hastings*  successful  policy,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  the  English  and  the  Mahrattas.  He  expected 
erery  moment  to  hare  the  Mahratta  confederacy  upon  him  j 
and  on  a  former  occaaion  the  Mahrattas  alone  had  been  more 
than  a  match  for  his  MyBoreang*  At  the  same  time,  he 
Buapected  and  dreaded  the  French^  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined, on  no  account,  to  admit  in  any  force  into  Mysore. 
He  was  always  fancying  that  the  Mahrattas  were  MHng 
upon  his  country ;  he  was  haunted  by  visions  of  conspiracy 
and  murder,  and  his  health,  which  had  been  declimng  be<^ 
fore,  was  quite  broken  by  his  anxieties.  He  however  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  persuaded  by  M.  Bussy  that  the  war 
in  the  Camatic  was  not  yet  hopeless,  and  that  meana 
might  be  found  to  counteract  Hastings,  and  win  over  the 
fickle  Mahratta.^  ;  and  while  the  cunnitig  old  man  had  amused 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Jtept  him  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  by 
intimating  that,  he  might  accede  to  the  governor-general's 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  and  become  a  party  to  it,  he  was 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  M.  Bussy  in  an  attack  upon 
Kegapatam, 

The  Buecees  of  the  powers  contenduig  on  shore  mainly 
depended  on  the  operations  of  the  Prench  and  Enghsn 
jleets.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  another  drawn  battle  was  fought 
between  Suffi^in  and  Hughes,  after  which  the  French  went 
to  anchor  at  Cuddalore,  and  the  Enghsh  at  Madras.  Suf- 
frein  waa  the  first  to  be  ready  for  sea,  and  makiug  again 
for  Ceylon,  and  being  joiaed  on  that  coast  by  two  more 
ships  of  the  line,  fresh  from  Europe,  and  with  land-troope 
on  board,  he  made  a  daah  at  Trinoomalee.  The  weak 
garrison  surrendered  on  the  31st  of  Augxist,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  [September,  Admiral  Hughes  had  arrived.  Prelerring 
fighting  with  eea-room  to  being  attacked  in  the  bay^  Bm- 
£rein  came  out^  and  another  battle,  far  more  desperate  than 
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either  of  the  preceding  ones  between  him  and  Hughes,  took 
place,  the  EinBnch  having  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  the 
English  twelve.  As  night  set  in,  the  French  ran  back  to 
Trincomalee,  and  in  such  confusion,  that  one  of  their  best 
ships  ran  ashore  and  was  lost,  and  two  others  missed  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  fell  down  the  coast.  The  slaughter 
on  board  the  French  ships  had  been  imprecedented ;  in  his 
own  ship,  which  was  crowded  with  people,  Suffi-ein  counted 
380  in  killed  and  wounded :  his  total  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  exceeded  1,000. 

Admiral  Hughes,  annoyed  at  the  loss  of  the  town  of 
Trincomalee,  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  found  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  French 
lines  at  Cuddalore,  though  almost  deprived  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs  by  another  paralytic  seizure.  Coote  wanted  the 
admiral  to  remain  and  co-operate,  but  the  admiral  said  that 
he  could  not  stay  with  any  safety  to  his  ships  during  the 
monsoon.  There  were  some  bickerings  about  his  going  (he 
sailed  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  got  wdl  out  to  sea  on 
that  day)  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  most  happy  thing  that  he 
was  gone.  In  the  coiurse  of  that  night,  the  well-known 
roar  of  the  coming  monsoon  was  heard  at  Madras,  and  the 
surf  began  to  shake  the  coast ;  and  by  the  next  morning 
the  strand  was  covered  with  wrecks  or  £ragments  of  mer- 
chant ships  that  had  stayed  behind  when  Hughes  took 
his  departure.  With  these  ships  had  perished  all  the  rice 
and  other  provisions  of  Coote's  army.  There  had  been 
scarcity  before,  but  now  there  was  fEunine.  Thousands 
of  the  poor  natives  of  the  Camatic,  who  had  fled  from 
Hyder  to  seek  refuge  in  Madras,  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  horrors ;  calling  upon  the  English  for  help,  which  the 
English  had  not  the  means  of  giving,  they  died  by  hundreds ; 
and  they  soon  had  feUow-sufferers.  The  roads  that  led  to 
the  town,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  itself,  were  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  It  is  said  that  10,000  poor  souls 
perished  before  supplies  of  rice  could  be  obtained  from 
Bengal  and  other  parts. 

Four  or  five  days  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  Sir  Eichard  Bickerton  put  into  Maifras  Soad  with 
some  ships  of  war  and  land-troops  from  England ;  but, 
having  no  provisions  to  spare  after  his  long  voyage,  and 
considering  it  to  be  at  once  his  duty  and  the  only  mode 
of  securing  his  ships — ^menaced  by  the  monsoon  and  by 
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Suffrein's  v^t  superiority — to  join  the  adinimh  he  put  a|;mtl 
to  sea^  aud  inado  for  Bombay-  Shortly  aftor  hi*  aepiirtiirO|» 
Sir  E\T€  Coote,  more  dead  than  alive^  wae  embarxed  for 
CaJciittii. 

The  commaiid  now  devolved  on  General  Stuart,  who  sent 
500  men  to  reinforce  our  gaTrison  at  iN'ugjijjatanij  4CN}  Euro- 
peans to  co*operatc  with  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Ibrees 
iinder  Goddard  (who  was  preparing  to  invade  My^iort^),  and 
300  Europeans  to  Btreugthen  our  forces  in  the  Circars,  But 
both  Busay  aud  Suffrein  became  quite  inactive.  They  did 
not  attack  Negapatam  when  the  garrison  was  weak  ;  they  did 
not  attempt  to  mtercept  the  small  squadron  of  Bickertoo ; 
they  made  no  attempt  against  Madras  when  it  was  famme- 
stricken  and  in  ]>anie ;  and  they  allowed  tlie  place  to  b© 
revictualled  from  the  Cirears  and  from  Bengal,  The  health 
of  Hyder  was  now  desperate,  and  Tip  poo  was  at  a  distancd 
on  the  Malabar  coast  with  ample  work  in  hand  for  hiH 
20jO0O  Mysorcans  and  400  Frenchmen.  Colonel  H.  Mac- 
kenzie»  who  had  made  for  himself  a  strong  party  in  Malabar, 
was  pressing  on  jMyaore,  and  was  prepariug  for  the  Biege  of 
Palagatclicriy,  not  many  marches  trom  Seriugariatamj  when 
the  approach  of  Tippoo  constrained  Mm  to  fall  back  upon 
the  coast*  The  English  di*ew  up  at  Paniany,  a  Boa-porfc 
town  about  tbirty-fivo  miles  from  Calicut,  Her©  Tippoa 
attacked  them  on  the  28th  of  Xovember,  and  sustained 
himself  a  terrible  defeat.  Just  after  this  reverse,  Tipiioo 
received  intelligence  of  Im  father's  deatli  i  and  it  be* 
boved  him  to  look  ai^er  hig  iaheritanee,  for  he  had 
brothers  and  cousins.  He  therefore  leit  the  Malabar  army 
to  secure  the  musnud  and  the  treasury  at  8criiigapatam- 
Having  done  this  and  seen  his  fatlier  interred ^  he  ha^itened 
to  join  the  main  army  in  Mysore,  scorning  all  ovcrturea 
for  a  peace  with  the  English.  This  was  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, On  the  4th  of  January  (]  783),  Gri?neral  Stuart  took 
the  field  against  liim.  The  immense  JMysorean  annyj 
though  joined  by  90O  French  veterans,  2,000  disciplined 
aepoySj  250  Cafires,  and  twenty-two  l?'rench  fieid-i>iece3j 
retreated  before  Stuart,  whose  entire  force  consisted  of 
about  14^000  men — ^but  of  that  number  nearly  3,000  were 
first*rate  British  troops.  Tippoo  crossed  the  river  Amee 
in  disorderly  haate,  and  recidjed  his  garrisons  from  Arcot 
and  other  places.  It  became  erident  that  he  was  evacu- 
ating the  whole  of  the  Coruatic,     He  was  not,  however, 
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flying  so  mucli  from  Stuart,  as  flying  to  defisnd  his  own 
dominions,  now  again  seriously  menaced  by  tiie  English. 

Soon  after  the  retiring  of  Tippoo  from  the  Malabar 
coast,  Colonel  Humberstone  Mackenzie  carried  his  forces 
to  the  coast  of  Canara,  to  co-operate  witii  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Bengal,  in  reducing  some  of  the  richest  provinces  or 
dependencies  of  Mysore.  He  reached  his  point  in  the 
month  of  January,  having  displayed  skill,  precision,  and 
courage.  Unhappily,  General  M^ithews,  who  nad  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  ikigland,  with  king's  troops,  came  and  took 
the  command  over  him.  The  fort  of  Onore  was  taken  by 
storm,  the  range  of  rocks  which  runs  between  the  coast 
and  Bednore  were  scaled,  the  steep  ghauts,  though  defended 
at  mtervals  by  batteries,  were  cleared  by  the  bayonet,  and 
on  the  26th  of  January,  the  rich  capital  of  Bednore  sur- 
rendered to  the  English.  Most  of  tne  oi^r  forts  in  the 
country  surrendered  at  or  before  a  summons ;  but  Anan- 
pore  and  Mangalore  held  out.  Ananp<xre  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  Mangalore,  situated  on  the  coast,  surrendered  as 
soon  as  a  breach  was  made.  This  career  c^  conmiest  was 
checked  by  the  meanness  and  avarice  of  Ghsneral  Mathews, 
who  wanted  to  keep  all  the  spoil  to  himself,  and  to  give 
nothing  cjjither  to  the  British  or  to  the  native  troops — 
who,  for  several  months,  had  received  not  a  single  rupee  of 
pay«  Colonel  Madeod,  Cokmd  H.  Mackenzie,  and  Major 
Shaw,  left  the  army  and  repaired  to  Bombay,  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  governor  and  coundL*  After  th^ 
departure,  Mathews  braved  like  a  madman  ;  he  scattered 
his  aimy  all  over  the  country  in  contemptible  mud  forts ;  he 
sent  the  brave  42nd  Highlanders  back  to  the  coast ;  and  he 
fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Bednore,  without 
laying  in  a  stock  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  or  doing  any- 
thing to  sirengthen  the  fort.  He  was  in  this  state  of  stupid 
security  when  Tippoo,  on.  the  9th  of  April,  i^peared  in  the 

*  The  council  agreed  that  Mathewt  should  be  snperteded,  and  Colonel 
Madeod,  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  sent  back  to  Bednore  to 
take  the  command.  Humberstone  Mackenzie  and  Mijor  Shaw  accom- 
panied General  Madeod ;  but  on  their  voyage  along  the  coast  they  were 
attacked,  in  a  weak,  small  yeied,  by  five  Makratta  pirates,  who  killed  or 
wounded  nearly  every  Englishman  on  board.  Major  Shaw  was  despatched 
outright ;  Colonel  H.  Mackenzie  died  of  his  wounds,  and  General  Mac* 
leod  was  carried  into  Gheriah.  The  general,  however,  was  liberated  from 
his  captivity,  and  soon  appeared  with  an  anrament  on   the  Malabar 
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neiglibourhood  T^ith  tte  great  army  which  he  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Caniatic.  ilathcwa  threw  himself  into  the 
fort,  and  there  capitulated  to  Tippoo,  on  the  kst  day  of  April. 
He  had  been  promised  very  honourable  terms,  but  the  Myeo- 

.  rean,  instead  of  allowing  him  and  his  troops  to  retire  with 
the  honours!  of  war  to  the  coast,  bound  them  aU  with  ehaiiis 
or  ropes,  and  eent  them  to  his  dungeons  in  Mysore.  Tippoo 
then  M*ent  throiigh  the  ghauts  and  down  to  Man  galore,  in 
wliicli  the  42nd  and  a  few  other  troops  had  thrown  them^ 
selves.  This  was  au  important  plaee,  the  harbour  being  the 
best  on  tlie  coast  of  Canara  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May, 
Tippoo  and  bia  French  allies  iuveated  it*  Thia  siege  detained 
them  for  months  from  more  important  aerviceB,  and,  after 
all,  Mangalore  was  not  taken. 

The  departure  of  the  Mysoreans  from  the  Cftmati(^  Imd  left 

.  General  Stuart  no  enemies  in  that  country  except  the  French 
and  their  sepoy«<,  who  remained  behind  their  fortified  lines  at 
Cuddalore,  Sir  Ejtc  Coote  had  returned  to  the  coast,  to  re- 
Bume  the  chief  command  and  eipel  these  French,  but  a  third 

'  fit  had  proved  fatal,  and  he  had  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  three 
days  after  landing  at  Madras.  Stuart  lost  time,  and  when, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  he  attacked  their  lines,  the  French  had 
made  themseives  so  strong,  that  he  was  repulsed  with  U^s. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  appeared  in 
the  offing  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on  the  Imea  of  Cuddalore, 
but  he  was  closely  followed  by  M*  Suffrein,  The  two  admi- 
rals tacked  and  manoeuvred  during  six  or  seven  day  a  ;  but, 
on  the  20th  of  JunCj  they  c^me  into  action.  As  it  grew 
dark^  the  two  old  antagonists  separatedj  each  with  a  good 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  his  decks;  and  thus 
indecisively  ended  the  fifth  and  last  engagement  between 
Hughes  and  Sn&ein.  On  the  22nd,  however,  the  French 
ships  managed  to  get  into  the  harbour  of  Cuddalore, 
where  Suffrein  landed  every  man  he  could  spare  to  assist 
M.  Bussy  in  defending  the  lines  against  Stuart.  Eucou* 
raged  by  this  accession  of  strength,  Bussy  attempted  several 
sorties  and  aurp rises,  which,  however,  were  not  very  success- 
ful. In  one  of  them,  a  good  many  Frenchmen  were  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners.  Among  them  was  a  brave  young 
sergeant,  whose  youth,  gallantry,  and  superior  manners 
attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Wangeuheim,  who  was 
serving  under  Stuartj  with  a  corps  of  Hanoverians.  The 
kind-hearted  Grcrman  officer  caused  the  young  man  to  bo 
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conveyed  to  liia  own  tent,  where  lie  was  treated  with  every 
possible  kindness.  That  wounded  young  sergeant  was 
Charles  John  Bemadotte,  afterwards  genem  of  the  French 
Bepublic,  prince  and  marshal  of  the  empire,  prince  of  Ponte- 
corvo,  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  and,  as  his  climax,  Charies 
John  XTV.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Ac.* 

A  few  days  after  this  sortie,  when  Stuart  was  expecting 
reinforcements,  and  preparing  at  last  for  a  desperate  assault 
on  the  Cuddalore  lines,  t  news  reached  Madras  that  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  France  and  England. 

M.  Bussy  gladly  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by 
sea  and  land,  and  sent  to  invite  Tippoo  to  be  a  party  to 
these  pacific  arrangements. 

The  Mysorean  was  ruining  himself  in  ineffectual  attempts 
to  take  the  town  and  half-ruined  fort  of  Mangalore.  He 
showed  no  anxiety  for  peace,  as  more  than  a  month  passed 
before  M.  Bussy  received  any  answer  to  his  letter.  His 
tone  even  then  was  high  ;  the  English  must  restore  to  him 
ever3rthing  they  had  ts^en  from  him  or  his  father.  Lord 
Macartney  sent  three  commissioners  to  treat.  Tippoo  con- 
tinued his  siege  of  Mangalore.  Nor  were  militanr  opera- 
tions against  hun  suspended  by  the  English.  Colonel  Fullar- 
ton,  on  excellent  ofGlcer,  who  had  succeeded  the  unfortunate 
Brathwaite,  and  who  had  been  moving  in  the  country  beyond 
Tanjore,  had  taken  the  important  fortress  of  Daraporam, 
which  opened  one  of  the  roads  to  Seringapatam ;  and  having 
destroyed  its  fortifications,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Dindigal, 
another  important  fortress  which  he  had  taken  bv  storm, 
and  he  made  other  arrangements  to  keep  open  his  com- 
munications, and  &cilitate  his  return  towards  the  heart  of 

*  More  than  twenty  years  after  this  incident,  when  Bemadotte  took 
possession  of  Hanover  as  a  conqueror,  he  met  the  kind-hearted  veteran, 
then  General  Wangenheim,  and  showed  to  him  his  grateful  recollection 
of  what  had  passed  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Cuddalore. 

f  General  Stuart's  conduct  had  given  universal  dissatisfaction.  As 
soon  as  the  truce  was  concluded  with  M.  Bussy,  the  governor  and  council 
of  Madras  unanimously  resolved  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand. Stuart  insisted  that  the  council  could  dispose  only  of  the  com- 
mand of  their  sepoys,  and  that  he,  as  an  officer  in  his  majesty's  service, 
had  a  right  to  retain  the  command  of  the  king's  troops.  He  spoke  loudly 
of  using  force  against  force.  Decisive  steps  were  necessary,  and  Lord 
Macartney  took  them.  He  despatched  his  private  secretary  (the  late  Sir 
John  Barrow,  we  believe),  and  the  town  adjutant,  with  a  party  of  sepoys, 
to  capture  the  general  in  his  villa  near  Madras.  Stuart  was  carried  to 
Che  fort,  and  in  a  day  or  two  shipped  off  for  England. 
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Myaore,  when  the  time  should  come.  For  the  preseDt, 
PuUarton  had  another  line  of  raarch  t^  pursue.  HoBtilitiei 
being  terminated  between  the  French  and  the  EngUah,  Lord 
Macartney  reinforced  him  with  about  IjCKX)  Europeans,  and 
four  battalions  of  sepoys^  and  instructed  him  to  resume 
the  phin  of  a  campaign  which  had  been  conceived  by  him- 
selfj  and  interrupted  by  Genetol  8tuart,  who  had  called 
him  back  to  aasist  in  the  attack  on  the  French  lines  at  C?ud- 
dalore ;  he  was  to  move  against  the  southern  coaat-[K»sseasioua 
of  Tip  poo,  before  trying  the  road  to  Seringapatam. 

After  reducing  the  numerous  Poly  gars  of  Tinivelly,  who 
had  tlu'own  off  their  allegianee  to  the  Company  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Hyder's  invasion,  and  had  been  ravaging  the 
country  from  Madura  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  after  chas- 
tising  the  hill  Cooleries,  who  had  been  committing  horrible 
eices&es,  FuHarton,  with  16,000  fighting  men,  steadily  kept 
his  course.  He  was  without  money  or  any  means  of  supply^ 
except  such  magazines  of  the  enemy  as  he  might  be  enabJed 
to  capture.  He  was,  how^ever,  well  provided  with  artillery, 
ahot^  and  gunpowder,  which  had  been  collected  from  the 
southern  garriaons ;  and  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  who  had 
given  a  cordial  support  to  Colonel  Humberstono  IVIackenzie, 
engaged  to  furnish  some  stores  and  provisions  in  the  event 
of  his  moving  against  the  south ena  coast.  A  friendly  cor- 
respon deuce  was  alao  opened  with  the  Zamorin,  or  ancient 
Hindu  sovereign  of  CaKcut,  and  with  the  other  Malabar 
rajahs^  whom  Hyder  had  dispossessed  and  cruelly  treated- 
All  these  princes  or  chiefs,  eager  for  reposseseion  and  re- 
venge, afforded  what  little  aid  they  coula.  Other  parties, 
less  interested  in  the  overthrow^  of  Tippoo,  occasionally 
inmished  stores  and  provisions,  and  took  bills  upon  the 
presidency  of  IVIadras,  in  payment.  But  Colonel  Fidlartaii 
adopted  other  measiires,  wTiicli  contributed  in  a  much  greater* 
degree  to  facihtate  his  progress,  by  gaining  the  good- will  and 
esteem  of  all  parties.  He  treated  the  people  with  the  utmost 
gentleness  and  kindness,  having  alw*ays  a  compliment  or  good 
word  to  say  to  them,  whether  they  were  princes  or  peasants ; 
he  gave  up  some  paltry  duties  which  former  commanders 
had  been  accustomed  to  levy  upon  all  articles  sold  in  the 
bazaar  or  market  of  the  army ;  he  completely  checked  plun* 
dering,  by  hanging  two  or  three  of  the  first  offenders  ;  and — 
most  of  £dl — he  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  the  deep-rooted 
religions  prejudicea  of  the  Hiudiis,  and  he  enforced  that  te- 
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flDpect  on  tlie  European  soldieiy,  who  were  too  apt  to  ndkole 
tae  worship,  and  langh  at  the  groteaqne  idcda  of  the  country. 
This  tolerstifNn  was  ext^ided  eren  to  1^  pocv  Pocdeahs  of 
Malabar,  wha  worshipped  monkejs,  and  pampered  ^lose 
creatures  with  sacrifiees,  and  who  were,  themMTes,  treated 
aa  foul,  obscene  beasts^  by  the  Hindus.  K  a  Nair  met  a 
Pooleah  (m  the  highway,  he  cut  hhn  down  like  a  noxious 
imimaL  It  was  therefcHre  the  custom  £or  a  Pooleah,  when 
travellii^,  to  gire  a  loud  howl,  and  to  run  to  a  tree  and 
climb  up  it,  as  he  saw  any  Hiadii  approaelmig.  The  Eng^ 
lish  conciliated  the  pocnr  sayages,  wih)  couM  be  yery  use^ 
in  the  woods  and  Crests  they  inhabited.  Eullarton  also 
made  a  material  change  in  the  mode  of  marching,  wluch  had 
hitherto  been  by  files,  so  that  a  lar^  army  was  <^ten  many 
miles  in  len^h,  with  little  ccHnmunieation  between  the  dis* 
tant  parts  oi  tl^  line.  At  the  same  time  he  established,  by 
means  of  the  natives,  an  adnnrable  system  for  getting  intelli- 
genee,  the  want  of  which  precaution  had  led  to  many  dis* 
asters  in  this  war ;  and  so  complete  and  effective  was  his 
snrstem,  that  statements  were  ahrays  procured^  not  only  of 
the  military  force  of  the  enemy,  but  also  of  the  grain 
d0panted  anywhere  within  200  miles  of  his  front  or  flanks. 

For  a  short  time,  Eullarton  h^ted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  I)an^>€»ram,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  the  three  com- 
missioner«,  whom  Lord  Macartney  had  despatched  to  Tippoo ; 
but,  on  the  16th  of  October,  when  he  waft  officially  mformed 
that  the  Mysorean,  instead  of  listening  to  terms  of  peace, 
had  recommenced  active  hostilities  at  Mangalore,  he  took 
immediate  measures  to  resent  the  insult,  and  bring  the 
tyrant  to  reason. 

Eullarton's  mind,  and  that  of  the  council  at  Madras,  had 
been  divided  between  two  plans — 1.  To  march  right  across 
the  peninsula,  through  an  enemy's  country,  600  miles  in 
extent,  to  the  relief  of  Mangalore.  2.  Or,  to  advance  upon 
Seringapatam,  and  either  overthrow  the  dynasty  of  Hyder  in 
their  capital,  or  compel  Tippoo  to  hurry  from  the  coast,  in 
order  to  save  that  capital.  He  determined  upon  the  latter 
movement,  though  not  by  the  direct  road,  which  offered  no 
intermediate  place  of  strength  in  which  to  lodge  stores  and 
provisions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking,  or  in 
which  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  a  reverse.  But  there 
was  a  more  circuitous  route  which  presented  this  essential 
recommendation,    and    several  other  military  advantages. 
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Palagatcbeny^  nearer  to  the  coast,  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Hyder,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  BtrongCHt  fartresseg 
in  India :  the  mountains,  bounding  the  pane  Khieh  it  com- 
manded, were  covered  bj  thick  forests,  thnjugh  which  there 
Tiraa  no  passagej  and  the  plain  below,  a  long  and  wide  extent 
of  rice-gronnds,  was  croaaed  and  intereected,  hke  a  cheae- 
board,  by  the  Panianj  river^  and  mi^ht  be  defended  by  a 
small  body  of  infantry  against  all  Tippoo's  cavalry.  The 
fort  further  commanded  the  only  practicable  road  between 
the  coasts  of  Goromandel  and  MaJanar :  it  opened  the  means 
erf  supply  from  Tra^ancore,  Cochin,  Calicut,  and  other 
places;  itfi  occupation  bj  the  Engliah  would  afford  con- 
fidence to  the  Zamorin  and  the  other  chiefs  j  who,  from 
Cochin  to  Goa,  were  all  struggling  to  shake  off  the  My- 
aoreim  yoke,  and  it  would  leave  Eullarton  hberty  to  disguise 
his  movements,  and  to  march  upon  Seringflpatam  by  the 
rout-e  of  Coimbatoor  and  the  pass  of  Godjereddy,  or  by  the 
sea-coast  route  to  Calicut,  and  thence  through  the  pass  of 
Dalrnacherry,  The  colonel  therefore  determined  to  cap- 
ture Palagatcherry  j  and  on  the  18th  of  October  he  began  his 
march — one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  military  history. 
Carrying  several  little  forts  on  hi  a  way,  he  soon  reached  the 
high  grounds  of  Palatchy,  whence  the  streams  nm  east  and 
wegt  to  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  seas.  Beyond  this  point, 
hia  progress  waa  slow  and  most  difficult,  for  he  had  to  force 
his  way  through  a  forest  twenty  miles  in  depthj  with  frequent 
torrent-courses  and  deep  ravmes  within  it.  These  ravines 
had  to  be  filled  up  before  it  was  possible  to  drng  the  heavy 
guns  across  them ;  innumerable  large  trees  which  obstructed 
the  passage,  required  to  be  cut  down  and  drawn  out  of  the 
tracK,  and  then  the  whole  road  had  to  be  formed  before  the 
Cflimages  of  the  army  could  pass.  Fourteen  days  were  spent 
in  these  arduous  labours,  and  in  getting  the  materials  of  the 
army  through  that  dense  forest ;  and^  to  increase  the  toil 
and  discomforts,  a  tremendous  rain  began  as  our  people  first 
entered  the  woods,  ojid  never  ceased  till  they  bad  cleared 
their  way  through  them.  The  ravines  were  filled  with 
water,  the  bnllocka  lost  their  footing,  and  the  soldiera  were 
obliged  to  drag  the  guns  and  the  carriages  nearly  the 
whole  distance.  Difficulties  and  operations  like  these 
eleyate  the  character  of  the  Indian  service ;  and  they  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  Goddard  and  Pearse,  for  example,  in 
their  long  marches  from  Bengal  to  the  CamatiCj  had  often 
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to  make  the  road  bj  which  they  were  to  advance,  and  the 
sepoys  to  yoke  themselves  to  their  cannons,  tumbrils,  and 
baggage-waggons. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  Fullarton  crossed  a  branch  of 
the  Paniany  river,  occupied  the  open  town  of  Falagatcherry, 
and  commenced  a  fire  on  the  fort.  But  it  was  the  9di 
before  the  heavy  battering-train  was  brought  up—"  after  a 
succession  of  toils,"  says  the  colonel,  "  that  would  appear 
incredible  if  related  in  detail."  ♦  On  the  night  of  the  15th, 
Tippoo's  garrison  called  out  for  quarter,  and  delivered  up  a 
place  capable  of  making  a  long  resistance.  The  Engbsh 
found  in  the  fort  50,000  pago£s  in  money,  a  very  large 
supply  of  grain,  much  artillery,  powder  and  shot,  and  other 
necessary  stores.  During  all  these  operations,  Fullar- 
ton maintained  his  correspondence  vdth  Brigadier- General 
Macleod,  now  at  Cannanore,  and  vidth  Colonel  Campbell, 
who  commanded  in  Mangalore,  telling  them  of  his  gradual 
approach  to  their  coast,  and  calling  upon  them  for  a  joint 
movement,  and  an  advance  in  fail  force  against  Seringapa- 
tam.  But  Campbell  was  still  cooped  up  by  Tippoo,  who 
madly  persevered  in  his  siege  of  Mangalore;  Telicherry  could 
spare  no  artillery  or  stores,  and  Macleod  had  no  bullocks. 
Fullarton  therefore  gave  up  the  notion  of  proceeding  by 
the  sea-coast  to  Calicut,  and  took  the  route  that  led  by 
Coimbatoor  to  the  pass  of  Gudjereddy.  He  was  annoyed 
on  his  march  by  a  large  body  of  Tippoo's  cavalry,  who 
threw  rockets ;  but,  on  the  26th  of  November,  he  sat  down 
before  the  fort  of  Coimbatoor,  which  surrendered  before  he 
could  finish  a  battery.  Here,  too,  he  found  a  great  quantity 
of  grain,  ammunition,  and  stores.  Money  there  was  none ; 
but  the  adjacent  fields,  productive  of  rich  crops,  promised 
abundant  resources  for  the  future.  Coimbatoor,  though  a 
place  of  no  military  strength,  was  important  from  the  reve- 
rence in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Hindu  population,  as  the 
ancient  capital  of  a  rajahship,  where  no  Mussulman  con- 
queror had  ever  penetrated,  and  where  the  old  gods  of  India 
had  not  been  disturbed.  There,  temples  and  pagodas  were 
erect  and  undefiled ;  the  idol  Ganesa,  vidth  human  body  and 
elephant's  head,  sat  on  his  throne,  and  vnreathed  his  lithe  pro- 
boscis ;  the  goddess  Saraswati  bestrode  her  peacock,  with  tail 

*  '  An  Account  of  the  Military  Operations  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  during  the  Campaigns  of  1782,  1783,  and  1784.' 
by  Willicm  Fullarton,  of  Fullarton,  M.P. 
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glittering  with  gems ;  the  goddess  DeTi  held  her  unbroketi 
lotus ;  and  Brahma,  with  hia  Ibur  heada  and  two  pair  ctf 
hundsj  Lad  not  a  linib  injured,  or  a  feature  detaceil.* 

Every  auereut  nijah  now  flew  to  anna^  or  made  prepai^a- 
tionB  for  war ;  all  the  Hindus  between  the  ghauts  and  the 
sea,  encouraged  by  the  faOures  and  losses  ot  Tippoo  before 
MangaJorCj  were  in  open  revolt,  or  ripe  for  it ;  and  in  the 
couutiy  above  the  phauts,  in  the  very  centro  of  Mysore, 
PuUarton's  friendly  Brahmins  had  excited  the  Hindus,  who 
were  lar  more  numerous  even  there  than  their  Mussulniaa 
conquerors,  and  who  engaged  to  render  all  the  assiMtauce 
they  could  to  the  EuglisL  The  Coorga  rajah,  a  powerful 
chief,  under  the  mountains  w^hich  separate  the  Makbar 
country  from  Mysore,  was  actively  aeserting  his  indepen- 
dence ;  and  General  Macleod,  strong  in  Europeans  and 
artillery,  moved  from  point  to  point,  generally  oy  sea,  to 
keep  up  tliiis  flame  all  along  the  coast.  Xor  wx^rc  these  all 
the  enemies  that  were  girding  in  Mysore ;  for  Greneral  Jones 
w  as  at  tlie  same  time  advancing  on  the  Cuddapah  country, 
or  northern  and  inland  possessions  of  Tippoo ,  where  his 
power  was  ill-established  and  his  government  abhorred. 

"The  army  under  my  own  direction,'*  says  Fullarton, 
"  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  force  belonging  to  Emx>peana 
that  had  ever  been  employed  in  India,  The  countries  we 
had  reduced  extended  200  miles  in  Jength^  aflbrded  provi- 
sions for  100,000  men,  and  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of 
£600j000,  while  everj^  necessary  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  the  regular  collection  of  these  resources.  The  fort 
and  pass  of  Palagatcherry  secured  our  wcst^^rn  flank,  and 
the  intermediate  position  of  General  Macleod's  army  between 
Pfdagatcheny  and  Tippoo' a  main  army  at  Mangalore,  toge- 
ther with  the  singular  combination  of  ravines,  rivers,  and 
embankments,  that  intersect  the  Malabar  countries,  and  the 
mountains  that  divide  them  from  Mysore  (the  passes  through 
which  were  occupied  by  our  friends — the  disaffected  rajahs), 
rendered  it  almost  impracticable  for  Tippoo  to  move  in  that 
direction  against  our  own  acquisitions.  To  attack  them  by 
a  movement  through  the  paAsea  of  the  ghauts,  on  the  eastern 
flank  towards  Salem  and  Erode,  supposed  a  circuit  of  500  or 
600  miltfs  from  the  position  of  Tippoo* s  army  before  Manga- 
lore.    Hia  movcmentH,  therefore,  against  these  acquisitions. 
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could  only  be  attempted  hj  the  centrtl  pass  from  MrBore  at 
Oudjere^y,  which  is  not  fifbj^  miles  in  front  from  CtHmba- 
toor ;  and  the  possession  of  that  pass  assured  us  an  imme- 
^ate  access  to  the  ci^ital  of  Tippoo's  kinj^om,  commanding 
a  communication  witn  our  new  acquisitions,  and  with  the 
Company's  south^n  provinces."* 

Fullarton  was  on  the  point  of  psdiing  forward  to  Tippoo's 
capital  with  ererj  assurance  of  success,  when,  on  the  28th  of 
Noyember,  he  received  the  commmids  of  the  EngUsh  oom- 
missioners,  who  were  treating  of  peace,  not  obIj  to  desist, 
but  also  to  evacuate  immediately  all  the  forts  and  posts  he 
had  taken,  and  to  retire  within  our  own  limits.  Feeling 
himself  at  liberty  neither  to  disregard  this  peremptory  com- 
mand, nor  to  ob^  it  to  the  extent  of  its  literal  signification^ 
he  stuped  his  marching  order,  and  remained  at  Cohnbatoor 
for  frurtner  advices.  No  true  scddier  could  abandon  such  a 
scheme  as  he  had  formed,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
prospect  of  success  was  brightest,  without  a  bitter  pang.  Ten 
days  <ji£  march  would  have  brought  !Fullarton  under  the 
walls  of  Seringapatam ;  ten  more  days  would,  at  that  time, 
have  sufficed  for  the  reduction  of  that  capital ;  the  events 
of  twenty-five  years  might  have  been  anticipated,  an  ines- 
timable amount  of  money  and  of  blood  might  Imve  been 
saved,  the  power  of  the  British  in  the  whcle  of  the  south 
of  India  might  have  been  established,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  won  to  the  cause  of  order  and  tranquillity.  But 
Fullarton  had  to  feel  the  bitter  pang.  About  the  middle  of 
December,  he  received  another  letter  from  the  commissioners 
repeating  their  former  instructions,  and  also  the  minutes 
or  a  consultation  from  the  gov^nment  of  Madras,  directing 
him  to  fulfil  the  order  of  unqualified  restitution,  as  the 
preliminary  of  negotiations  with  Tippoo  Sultaun.  Upon 
this  the  army  of  the  south  began  to  retrace  their  steps  to- 
wards Tanjore  and  Triehinopoly,  to  the  dismay  and  grief  of 
the  poor  fZamorin  and  the  other  Hindus  who  had  openly 
committed  themselves  with  the  reveog^ul  Tippoo.  Fullar- 
ton  had  scarcely  begun  his  backward  march,  when  events 
occurred  which  must  have  made  the  council  and  commis- 
eioners  regret  the  positive  orders  they  had  sent  to  him. 

Those  commissioners  ware  treated  like  wretched  hostages, 
and  kept  in  the  camp  of  the  Mysorean,  while  he  prosecuted 

*  '  View  of  the  Engliih  Interests  in  India/  etc. 
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the  siege  of  Mangaloi^.  At  one  time  they  were  commaiided 
to  send  Colonel  Catnpbel!  orders  to  eracuate  that  plaee ;  tt 
another  time  thej  were  pei-sotially  threatened  with  the 
tyrant's  yengeaiiee ;  and  at  all  times  their  letters  were  inter- 
cepted, and  they  were  debarred  from  everything  liJce  free- 
dom of  communication. 

Mangalore  was  contemptible  as  a  fortified  place,  and 
would  have  been  scarcely  defensible  at  all  except  by  troops 
like  the  42nd,  and  an  ntiyielding  commander  like  Colonel 
CampbelL  When  the  siege  commenced,  the  garrison  con- 
sisted of  about  700  British  troops  and  3,000  st^poys  ;  while 
Tippoo's  force  was  estimated  at  50,000  horse  of  all  kinds, 
30j000  foot,  600  French  infantry  nnder  the  command  of 
Colonel  Coesigny,  and  a  medley  force  of  Frenchmen,  Dntch- 
men,  and  Portnguefle,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of 
the  king  of  France ;  having,  among  them  all,  nearly  lOO 
pieces  of  artillery.  One  brood  breach  was  made  after 
3in other — ^the  paltry  fortifications  on  the  northern  side  were 
almost  levelled— but  every  time  the  besiegers  attempted 
to  storm,  they  were  driveTi  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  That  weapon  was  also  employed  in  fk^quent  sorties 
made  by  the  gamston,  wherein  batteries  were  taken,  guns 
spiked,  and  great  slaughters  committed.  By  an  unpardon- 
able negligence,  sufficient  supplies  were  not  thrown  into  the 
placOj  and  its  gallant  defenders  were  begmning  to  feel  the 
approaches  of  famine,  when  news  arriTed  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Camatic.  M\  Coasigay, 
after  vsdnly  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the  obstinate 
Tippoo  to  join  in  the  treaty,  withdrew  with  his  regular 
French  troops  j  but  several  French  officers,  with  all  the  less 
regular  European  forces,  remained  with  the  besiegers. 

After  many  other  cannonades  and  some  most  fruitless 
attempts  at  storming,  the  Mysorean  (?(Hiseuted  to  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  By  the  armistice  Tippoo  agreed  to  ajlow  Colonel 
Campbell  to  purchase  provisions  in  the  country  for  his 
famishing  troops.  But  the  tyrant j  who  never  kept  an  agree- 
ment, forbade  the  country  people,  under  penalty  of  ears  and 
noses,  to  sell  anything  to  the  English*  Thus  the  garrison 
were  reduced  to  the  uncleanly  diet  of  horse-flesh,  rats,  mice, 
frogSj  snakes,  and  carrion  birds.  It  is  said,  that  they  even 
shot  and  ate  the  jackals  that  descended  by  nigbt  in  packs 
irom  the  woods  to  devour  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  at  Mangalore  on  the  22nd  of 
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November,  when  an  English  squadron  tq>peared  off  the 
town.  The  ships  were  filled  with  the  troops  of  General 
Macleod,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  the  native 
chiefs  along  the  Malabar  coast,  committed  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  taking  Tippoo's  word,  and  making  a  fresh 
agreement  about  provisions  with  him ;  after  which  he  sailed 
away  without  landing  any  supplies.  This  new  agreement 
was  observed  like  the  former  one.  Instead  of  permitting 
the  English  garrison  to  purchase  wholesome  food,  Tippoo 
allowed  them  to  procure  nothing  but  some  damaged  stores, 
so  fetid  and  foul  that  the  very  dogs  would  not  eat  them. 
General  Macleod  returned  to  Man^ore,  but  it  was  only  to 
commit  a  fresh  folly  in  again  taking  the  word  of  Tippoo. 
This  was  on  the  31st  of  December,  or  about  a  fortnight 
after  Colonel  Pullarton,  on  the  renewed  instances  of  the 
Madras  council,  had  turned  his  back  upon  Seringapatam, 
and  commenced  his  retrograde  movement.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell had  soon  occasion  to  acquaint  Macleod,  that  he  and  his 
ships  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  Mysorean  again  began 
to  starve  the  garrison.  The  general  then  sent  a  letter  accus- 
ing Tippoo  of  broken  faith.  The  Mysorean  replied  in  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  his  Erenchmen — "  It  is  one  lie,  or  men- 
«onge."  This  fired  the  blood  of  the  Highlander,  and  he 
wrote  again — "  Permit  me  to  inform  you,  prince,  that  this 
language  is  not  good  for  you  to  give,  or  me  to  receive ;  and 
that  if  I  was  alone  with  you  in  the  desert,  you  would  not 
dare  to  say  these  words  to  me.'* 

Campbell  and  his  heroic  garrison  were  now  suffering  the 
double  calamities  of  disease  and  famine.  Two-thirds  of  the 
men  were  sick  and  helpless,  and  those  that  remained  on 
duty  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along  under  the  weight 
of  their  muskets  and  cartouch-boxes.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  great  for  so  small  a  force,  and  increasing  daily.  It 
must  have  naturally  occurred  to  Colonel  Campbell,  that 
there  was  no  use  in  keeping  that  single  and  by  no  means 
good  position,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  coast  and  country 
was  to  be  given  back  to  the  enemy ;  and  at  last,  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1784,  after  sustaining  a  siege  and  blockade 
of  more  than  nine  months,  he  agreed  to  quit  Mangalore 
upon  honourable  conditions.  Tippoo  had  lost  before  those 
rotten  walls,  by  war,  sickness,  and  desertion,  nearly  one-half 
of  his  army.  But  the  tyrant  considered  the  place  as  a 
charm,  or  talisman,  on  the  possession  of  which  the  fortunes 
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of  his  house  depended,  and  he  was  made  so  happy  hj  enter- 
ing into  it,  that  for  once  he  kept  his  engagements,  and 
allowed  Colonel  Campbell,  with  his  troops  and  baggage, 
sick  and  wounded,  to  march  unmolested  to  Telicheny.  At 
that  place  Campbell  died  soon  after,  worn  out  bj  the  fa- 
tigues and  sufferings  he  had  undergone.  Before  this  time 
Gfeneral  Mathews,  who  had  capitulated  at  Bednore,  had 
been  deliberately  murdered  in  prison,  together  with  sereral 
of  his  officers.  I 

Mangalore  was  scarcely  evacuated,  and  Fullarton  had  not  I 

reached  the  old  boundaries,  when  he  received  orders  from  I 

Madras,  to  prepare  for  a  recommencement  of  hostilities  } 

against  Tippoo,    and  to  regain,  if  possible,  possession  of  f 

Palagatcherry,  which  had  been  left  m  the  hands  of  the  Za- 
morin.  But  before  any  succour  could  be  sent  to  him,  that 
Hindu  prince  was  surrounded  by  Tippoo's  troops,  who  scared 
him  and  his  adherents  out  of  the  fort,  by  sacrificing  a  num- 
ber of  much-venerated  Brahmins,  and  exposing  their  bleed- 
ing heads  upon  tall  poles.  Palagatcherry  was  therefore  to 
be  regained  only  by  a  fresh  siege.  Fullarton  began  imme- 
diately to  advance  with  the  main  body  of  his  army ;  and  he 
was  again  flattering  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  the 
conqueror  of  Seringapatam,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  preliminaries  of  a  peace  had  been  exchanged  between 
the  commissioners  and  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  along  with  this 
intelligence  orders  firom  the  commissioners  to  evacuate  the 
country. 

The  commissioners,  the  governor  and  council  of  Madras, 
every  man  in  India,  knew  that  there  was  no  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  the  faith,  humanity,  or  moderation  of  the 
"tiger" — ^for  such,  being  translated,  was  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  tyrant — and  they  must  have  foreseen  the  blood- 
shed and  devastation  which  awaited  the  wretched  Hindus  of 
Coorg,  Canara,  and  Mysore,  whom  we  had  drawn  into  our 
alliance — calamities  which  soon  proved  to  be  tenfold  more 
terrible  than  the  expulsion  of  the  Eohillas  from  Eohilcund, 
and  befaUiug  a  people  incomparably  more  gentle  and  interest- 
ing than  those  robbers  and  soldiers  of  fortune ;  but  the 
negotiations  were  held  to  be  justified  by  the  tenor  of  instruc- 
tions and  orders  received  from  the  British  government,  and 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  the  state  of  our  political 
relations  in  Europe,  and  by  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  Company's  territories.     Yet,    most  assuredly,  France 
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would  not  have  gone  into  a  new  war  solely  to  defend  Ti^oo; 
and,  as  for  pove^,  Eullarton  had  shown  that  an  annj  might 
be  well  supported  in  the  enemy's  country  without  money  or 
any  further  supplies  from  the  Company.  The  retention  of 
the  districts  which  Eullarton  had  conquered  would,  by  tiieir 
revenues  alone,  have  soon  paid  the  expenses  of  another 
campaign ;  and  that  campaign,  if  conducted  by  an  officer 
like  Eullarton,  must  have  nnished  the  bloody  stcury  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun.  It  was,  however,  that  tyrant's  destiny  to  be  lejBj 
to  scourge  his  kind,  and  to  renew  his  contest  wiui  the  Eng- 
lish, when  again  encouraged  by  the  French. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  concluded  on  the  11th  of 
March,  upon  the  condition  of  a  restitution  by  both  parties, 
of  all  that  they  had  gained  in  the  war.  The  tales  told  by  the 
English  prisoners  of  war,  whom  Tippoo  now  liberated  &om 
his  abominable  dungeons,  excited  horror  and  a  lasting  indig- 
nation, with  a  desire  of  vengeance. 

The  most  dishonouring  circumstance  to  us  was  the 
abandonment  of  our  Mends  and  allies,  i^e  Malabar  Hindus. 
The  cruelties  exercised  upon  those  helpless  gentle  people 
were  continued  through  several  years,  and  were  sharpened 
and  made  more  dreadful  by  a  mixture  of  religious  fanati- 
cism, which  for  ages  had  oeen  rarely  known  among  the 
Mahometans  in  India.  In  1788,  Tippoo  paid  a  visit  to  Cali- 
cut, where  he  found  the  natives  living  peaceably  in  pleasant 
and  picturesque  habitations,  scattered  over  the  country, 
among  palm-trees  and  groves  of  the  tall-growing  talipot. 
He  compelled  them  to  quit  those  habitations  and  reside  in 
villages  of  forty  houses  each.  The  very  next  year,  he  re- 
turned to  the  country  with  a  great  army,  destroying  idols, 
pagodas,  and  temples,  and  threatening  to  exterminate  ''  the 
infidels  of  Malabar."  The  whole  of  [that  unhappy  coast, 
and  all  the  regions  which  Eullarton  had  overrun  and  con 
quered,  were  ov^-taxed,  tormented,  and  most  barbarously 
oppressed,  so  long  as  we  remained  at  peace  with  Tippoo. 

In  other  respects,  and  compared  with  the  danger  and  de- 
spondency in  the  Camatic  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or 
with  the  result  of  the  national  contests  in  America^  even 
this  was  a  most  honourable  and  advantageous  peace.  Many 
errors  of  judgment  were  committed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  the  vices  of  jealousy,  selfishness,  and  rapacity  were 
too  frequently  visible  both  in  council  and  in  camp ;  never- 
theless, taken  as  a  whole,  the  campaigns  were  highly  credit- 
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able  to  the  abilities,  perse veraneej  and  valour  of  EnglisiHmeii, 
The  extent  of  their  operations  was  aometbing  niagmficent ; 
it  embraced  the  two  sides  of  the  vast  triangle  of  Indja,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambav,  and  in- 
land it  nearly  traversed  the  base  of  the  triaugle.  Countries, 
hitherto  known  to  us  only  by  name,  were  penetnit4?d  and 
explored  from  end  to  end.  Impressions  were  made  that 
time  and  partial  misearriages  would  not  obliterate.  As 
Warren  Hastings  had  all  along  degtired,  the  Indiana  were 
convinced  that  no  obstacles  were  insurmountablo  to  the 
steady  perseverance  of  the  British ;  and  the  British  leumedj 
for  the  first  ttmej  the  entire  dependence  that  might  be 
placed  in  the  constancy  and  courage  of  their  sepoys'. 

Thus  the  East  was  saved j  when  our  empire  m  the  West 
was  lost.  What  effect  would  have  been  produced  in  Europe, 
or  what  panic,  degradation,  or  despair,  would  not  have  been 
felt  in  en  gland,  it'  the  loss  of  our  Indian  empire  had  been 
added  to  that  of  our  thirteen  provinces  of  ^orth  America!* 

*  Colopel  Wilk»r  *  UUtorical  Sketches  of  the  ikmth  of  India,'  Cap- 
tain Schomberg,  'Na^ral  Chrotioiogy/  *  Aonual  Rrgrster,*  for  the  fexn 
1701,  1782t  1783,  and  1784.  Sir  John  Barrow,  '  Account  of  the  Public 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney/  Colonel  FullartoriT  '  View  of  the  English 
Intereits  in  India^'  and  hU  '■  Account  of  tbe  MtUtary  OperatlanA  in  the 
Southern  Parts  of  the  Penmaula/  etc.  Forbes,  *  Oriental  Memoirs. ' 
Dubois  (I'Abb^f  '  Mc&urs,  loadtutionB,  et  Ceremonies  des  Peiiplea  de 
rinde/  2  Tola,  tivo,  Puriv,  1025.  Moori  *  Hindu  Pantheon.^  Foraoroc 
valuable  remarks  on  our  Indian  army,  read  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Appendix 
to  *Tbe  GoreTDment  of  India/     London,  1833. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Indla.  was  saved,  and  our  dominion  therein  gre»tlj 
extended.  But  the  expense  of  the  war  had,  at  one  time, 
been  tremendous,  and  the  Company  being  in  embarrass- 
ments at  home,  the  far  greater  pto^  of  the  money  could 
come  only  from  Bengal.  W  arm  as  is  my  admiration  for  the 
character  of  Warren  Hastings,  with  the  evidence  before 
me  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  occasionally  put  some  burthen 
upon  his  conscience  to  procure  the  sinews  of  war.  But, 
after  a  long  consideration,  and  a  mature  reconsideration 
of  this  ponderous  mass  of  evidence,  and  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  some  who  were  most  fEimiliar  with  the 
great  governor-general,  and  in  possession  of  many  of  his 
private  and  coifedential  letters,  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
was  even  once  guilty  of  buy  serious  state  crime  or  any  act 
of  absolute  cruelty.  The  Camatic  must  be  rescued,  India 
must  be  saved,  cost  what  it  might.  For  these  great  ends, 
such  were  the  intenseness  of  purpose  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  man,  Hastiags  would  have  comed  his  own  body  and  soul 
into  rupees,  had  such  a  process  been  practicable,  at  the 
moment  of  crisis,  when  the  Mahrattas,  Hyder  Ali,  and  the 
French  had  their  talons  on  the  Cpmatic.  He  determined 
that  money  should  be  raised  by  whatever  decent  means  lay 
in  his  power. 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  princes  who  owed  their  political 
existence  to  English  arms,  and  who  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  government  of  Calcutta,  were  known  to  possess 
hidden  treasures  of  great  amount.  As  they  would  not  pay- 
voluntarily,  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  governor- 
general  and  his  council  adopted  the  plan  of  squeezing  them. 
The  first  to  whom  they  applied  the  pressure  was  Cheyte 
Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  who  owed  his  existence  as  a 
prince  directly  and  entirely  to  Hastings.  Francis,  Clavering, 
and  Monson  had  transferred  his  dominions  to  the  nabob  of 
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Oade,  but  Hastings  hod  secured  limi  in  possesaton^  upon 
condition  of  hia  paying  a  fixed  sum  to  tbe  Company.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  govemor-geDeral  demanded 
more  money  as  an  "  eitraordinary  contribution/'  for  which, 
in  due  timej  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  the  ni]ah*  Cbeyto 
Sing  (whose  dominions  and  life  were  aurely  forfeited  if  tbo 
anti-English  coalition  succeeded)  might  have  made  a  much 
greater  advance^  but  he  grudgingly  and  at  iutervala  paid 
down  only  £60,000,  The  next  demand  made  upon  hijn  waa 
not  for  money,  but  for  trooTO,  The  governor-general,  lower- 
ing hia  first  demand,  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  1,000 
men.  Cheyte  Sing  collected  1,000  ragamuffins.  Hastings 
did  not  want  such  fellows ;  what  he  wanted  was  money.  At 
the  same  eritieal  moment,  Cheyte  Sing  was  detected  in  an 
insidious  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  Englisb^ 
and  was  observed  to  assume  an  air  of  insolence  and  inde- 
pendence, "I  was  resolved,"  says  Hastings,  "to  draw 
firom  bis  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the  Company's  dia- 
fcr  esses,''* 

The  governor-general  set  out  for  Benares,  the  capital  and 
residence  of  Cheyte  Sing,  and  so  httle  did  he  anticii>ate 
danger,  that  he  took  with  him  little  more  than  hi?*  UsiUal 
body-guard,  and  conducted  Mra.  Hastings,  who  aceonipivuied 
him,  as  far  as  Monghir.  Chey tt  Siug  came  eastward  as  far 
as  Buiar  to  meet  the  governor-geneiil,  and  lav  hi«  t urban 
upon  his  lap  J  a  token  of  entire  submission  .f  With  the  rajah 
in  his  train,  the  governor-general  entered  Benares  on  tht> 
14th  of  August,  1781.  Cheyte  Sing  was  then  taken  seriously 
to  account,  and^  as  he  replied  evasivdr  and  somewhat  im- 
pertinently, Hastings  gave  Mr.  Mark  tarn,  his  resident  at 
Benares,  orders  to  arrest  the  rajah  at  an  early  hour  on  th(^ 
morrow,  Markham  (a  son  of  Br,  Markham,  archbishop  of 
York)  performed  this  service  with  only  two  companies  of 
sepoys,  and  without  any  opposition  or  o\ltcrJ^  But  th© 
arrest  kindled  a  flamOj  which  endangered  Hastings,  and,  in 
his  person,  the  fortunes  of  the  English  in  India, 

Cheyte  Sing  had  a  strong  party  among  his  own  subjects. 
Benares  was  the  moat  holy  city  of  Hindustan,  being  to  the 
Hindus  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahometans,  or  what  Jeru* 
sttlem  was  to  the  Jews :  it  contained  a  great  population, 

*  Mr,  Hasting! 'a  own  '  NarratiTe  of  the  TraawcHonfl  at  Beoflt^Sn'  etc* 
f  MS*  Correspondencfl  of  Sir  Elijah   Tmpey,    including  conMentiid 
Utters  to  Sir  Elijati  from  Mr»  Warrca  Haatingi. 
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who  pretended  to  a  sii^rior  smidiiy  merely  firom  the  plaoe 
of  their  residence ;  it  was  thronged  by  santons,  iakeer^ 
pilgrims,  and  devotees  from  all  parts  of  India.  It  was  this 
continufid  concourse  q£  devotees  that  tended  to  fill  the 
n^ah's  treasury.  These  pilgrims,  who  had  travelled  £ur  to 
wash  off  their  sins  in  the  GUm^  where  it  was  holiest,  and 
to  offer  their  payers  and  oblatums  in  Benares,  resented  the 
insult  offered  m  that  sacred  city  to  the  acknowledged  ruler  of 
it,  himself  an  Hindii  of  ancient  race,  and  a  great  frequenter 
of  t^nples  and  pagodas.  It  appears  that  &keers  and  ranatica 
led  the  van. 

Scarcely  had  Markhaiti,  seized  the  r^ah,  when  there  arose 
from  the  narrow  crowded  streets  of'iBenaves  the  roared 
tens  of  thousands  of  ang^  voices,  and  the  noise  produced 
by  a  rushing  multitude.  The  devotees  were  all  armed.  The 
rajah  had  not  been  removed  from  hia  palace,  but  left  th^e 
with  only  two  companies  of  sepoys  placed  over  him  aa 
a  guard.  Thitherlhelivingfiitreama  flowed  and  c<Hicentrated 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Such  was  the  security  of  the 
English  managers,  that  Idie  sepoys  had  been  left  in  the 
palace  with  their  muskets  and  bayonets,  but  without  any 
cartridges.  When  Hastings  saw  the  danger,  two  other  comr 
panies  were  sent  to  carry  ammunition  and  support  them ; 
but  this  small  force  got  lost  and  buried  in  the  crowd,  and,^ 
in  attempting  to  open  their  way  to  the  palace,  they  were 
massacred  almost  to  a  man.  This  over,  thenuious  multitude 
fell  upon  the  two  sepoy  companies  at  the  palace,  and  maa- 
sacred  them  likewise.  The  English  officers  died,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands ;  a  heap  of  their  assailants  were  skin^ 
and  only  a  very  few  of  those  sepoys  esc^ed.  During  the 
confusion  Oheyte  Sing  ran  out  oi  the  palace  by  a  wicket- 
gate,  which  opened  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and^ 
ktting  himself  down  by  a  strmg  form^ed  of  turl^ins  tied 
together,  he  threw  himself  into  a  boat  and  escaped  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

If,  instead  of  running  away,  Bajah  Cheyte  Sing  and  his 
people  had  feJlen  upon  Hastings,  the  consequences  could 
scarcely  have  beendoubtftd,  for  at  the  moment  the  governor* 
general  had  only  fifty  sepoys  at  hand  for  the  defence  of  his 
house.  Hastings  himselTsaid  afterwards — "If  Cheyte  Sing's 
people,  after  they  had  effected  his  rescue,  had  proceeded 
to  my  quarters,  instead  of  crowding  after  hm  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner,  as  they  did,  in  his  passage  over  the  river,  it,  is 
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probable  that  inj  blood,  aud  that  of  about  tbirtp^  EngUnli 
gentlemen  of  my  party,  would  have  been  added  to  the 
recent  carnage,'^* 

But  even  ^ben  the  first  furv  of  tlit^  popuhw*e  was  «pent, 
and  the  rajah  had  proved  by  his  flight  tbat  he  was  afraid  of 
extreme  measures  against  Hastings,  the  situation  of  that 
Email  party  of  English  in  Benares  remained  verj*  critical. 
They  were  blockaded  on  all  aides,  tliey  bad  scarcely  any 
money  with  them,  and  they  bad  not  proyiaiona  even  for 
asiBgle  day*  But  Hastings' a  courage,  deciaion,  andpromp* 
titude  neyer  forsook  him.  The  rajah,  though  still  coflecting 
forces  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Gauges,  sent  to  offer  apolo- 
gies for  the  slaoightcr  which  had  occurred.  The  governor- 
general  did  not  deign  to  answer  him.  In  the  morning  he 
was  joined  by  a  few  faithful  sepoys,  and  he  called  up  anotlier 
small  body  that  were  cantoned  at  Mirzapoor,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges,  sending  them  orders  to  march  against 
the  palace  of  Kamnagbur  (just  opposite  to  Benares),  in  which 
Cheyte  Sing  bod  taken  up  his  temporary  abode.  In  order 
that  his  fleet  mesaengers  might  get  through  the  blockading 
rabble  without  losing  their  despatches,  he  wrote  in  the 
smallest  hand  on  small  slips  of  paper,  w  hich  were  rolled  up 
and  put  into  quills.  When  these  Indians  trayeiled,  they  were 
accustomed  to  lay  aside  their  enormous  gold  ear-rings,  and 
put  quilU  into  the  orifices  of  the  ears  to  prevent  their  closing 
\ip  J  thus  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  the  pieces  of  quills 
containing  the  governor-general* s  earnest  calls  for  imme* 
diate  succour :  for,  so  little  had  this  atonn  been  apprehended, 
that  Mrs.  HaatingSj  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice j  and 
Lady  Impey,  were  travelling  up  the  country  to  join  the 
goyemor^general  at  Benares.  It  was  most  fortunate  for 
Hastings  that  Sir  Elijah  was  on  this  day  at  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  \  for  liis  life-long  friend,  besides  being 
an  eminent  lawyer,  was  a  man  of  decision  and  courage,  and 
in  possession  of  great  inluence  with  all  classes  of  the  natives. 
Upon  receiving  his  quiUjt  Impey  made  every  possible  or 
imaginary-  exertion  to  send  sepoys  and  fnends  to  the 
rescue*  Hastings  always  acknowledged  that  he  owed  his 
escape  chiefly  to  the  prompt  measures  t^en  by  Sir  Elijah ; 

*  *  Nfljrative/ 

i-  M;  friend,  the  late  Mies  Mflrion  Itnpej,  a  danghter  of  the  ]ndg«f 
preserved  this  quill ^  and  the  tiny  despatch  that  was  iu  it,  amoog  her  Indian 
relics  and  mementoi^i 
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and  Sir  Mijah,  aUuding  to  these  occurrences,  was  in  the 
habit  of  quoting, 

«  Quod  Tbebee  ceddere,  meom  est."* 
In  the  course  of  the  day  about  400  sepoys  were  collected 
round  the  governor-general's  quarters;  but  in  the  after- 
noon, the  officer  in  command  of  the  sepoys  that  had  rapidly 
advanced  from  Mirzapoor,  upon  receiving  th&ir  quill,  im- 
prudently attempting  to  carry  the  palace  of  Bamnaghur, 
which  was  fortified,  without  having  any  artillery  with  him, 
got  engaged  in  the  narrow  streets  leading  to  it,  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  was  himself  killed.  This  incident 
gave  fresh  courage  to  the  fanatical  multitude,  and  induced 
Hastings  to  have  recourse  to  a  hurried  retreat  from  Benares. 
The  rabble  of  the  town  reviled  the  governor-general  in 
these  doggrel  rhymes : 

"  Hathi  par  houda !  ghora  par  zeen, 
Jaldi  jao,  jaldi  jao,  Warren  Hasteen  !  ** 

"Which  may  be  translated — 

Horse,  elephant,  houda,  set  off  at  faU  swing. 
Ran  away,  ride  away,  Warren  Hasting.f 

But  Warren  Hastings  did  not  run  fer.  It  was  under 
cover  of  night  that  he  fled  from  Benares,  and,  with  that 
usual  good  fortune  which  is  attendant  on  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind, — "  Virtutis  Fortuna  comes,'*  J — ^before  day,  he 
reached  in  safety  the  strong  fortress  of  Chunar,  built  on  a 
rock,  which  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  the  GhmgeSy 
and  is  situated  about  seventeen  miles  below  Benares.  His 
flight,  of  course,  gave  stiU  further  encouragement  to  the 
insurgents ;  the  enthusiastic  fakeers  spread  themselves  over 
the  country,  the  preaching  Brahmins  harangued  in  the 
temples,  the  sacred  monkeys,  swinging  in  their  golden  cages, 
made  signs  and  grimaces  prophetic  of  the  triumph  of  the 
old  religion ;  the  whole  of  the  district  rose  in  arms,  people 
began  to  flock  in  from  the  adjoining  territories  of  Ouae  and 
Bahar,  vowing  that  they  would  protect  the  rajah  and  the  * 
holy  city. 

The  numbers  and  the  momentary  spirit  of  the  Hindus, 
wl)o  thus  surrounded  him,   animated  for  a  moment  the 

*  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,'  by  the  late  Elijah  Barwell  Impey, 
and  informatidn  given  by  Mr.  Impey  in  '  Oar  Indian  Empire/ 
f  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,'  p.  234. 
1^  The  appropriate  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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weak  and  timid  soul  of  Cbeyte  Sing  j  lie  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  inffurgents,  appealed  by  a  iort  of  mauiiefito  to 
the  neigh bouring  princeBf  and,  it  ie  said,  ereii  atH^ke  of 
dri?ing  the  English  out  of  ail  that  part  of  India.  An 
immenBe  native  force  waa  by  thia  time  collected  between 
Benares  and  the  rock  of  Chun  a  r* 

Notwithstanding  his  ingenious  precaution,  seTerol  of 
Haatinge^s  lettera  miscarried;  but  moat  of  them  reached 
their  deetinationa,  and  were  obeyed  with  that  rapidity  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  eaae  required*  Money  was  sent  to  him 
from  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  and  troops,  quitting 
their  vaHoua  cantonmenta,  concentrated  under  the  rock  of 
Chunar,  At  this  crisis  everything  depended  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  aepoys,  for  there  were  hardly  any  troops  in  the 
country  but  these ;  and  the  sepoys  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  the  same  race  and  <x>antry  as  those  against  wuom 
they  were  to  act,  were,  many  of  them,  natives  of  Benares  or 
the  surrounding  district,  and,  as  auch,  had  been  wont  to 
consider  Cheytc  Sing  as  their  legitimate  prince*  It  is  pe.r- ' 
haps  only  in  India  that  the  natural  svnipathies  and  passions 
of  men  have  ever  been  so  subjugated  by  discipUne  and  other 
artificial  means*  But  the  event  proved  that  Has  tings  was 
right  in  relying  on  their  unalterable  fidelity  to  their  ataudard 
or  their  salt,  and  on  their  attachment  to  the  mihtary  point 
of  honour  as  greater  than  any  they  bore  for  their  country 
or  kindred^  their  native  prince,  or  even  their  rehgion.  Xot 
a  corps  showed  any  reluctance  to  engage  tho  rajah  and  the 
people  of  Benares,  not  a  single  case  of  desertion  occurred ; 
and  the  insurrection,  which  might  speedily  have  become  a 
far-reaching  revolution,  was  put  down  by  these  sepoys. 
On  the  29th  of  August,  a  considerable  body  of  Ch^i;e 
Sing's  people,  who  had  advanced  to  a  small  fort  not  fkt 
from  Chunar,  were  routed  and  compelled  to  leave  all  their 
rice  and  bag^ge  behind  them ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, a  still  larger  body  were  defeated  mth  the  loss  of  their 
artillery ;  on  the  15th  other  corps  were  put  to  flight ;  and 
on  the  20th  the  pass  of  Sukroot  and  the  large  and  fortified 
tovra  of  Pateeta  were  forced,  cleared,  and  taken  by  the 
sepoys  commanded  by  Major  Popham.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  insurgents  fought  bravely  in  some  of  these  affairs  j 
but  this  waj  not  the  case  either  at  Sukroot  or  Pateeta,  in 
both  of  which  places  they  were  favoured  by  situation,  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  note  to  JMr.  Hastings,  wTitten  in 
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pencil  by  Major  Popham,  on  the  20th  (^September,  imme- 
diate after  the  %hting.  The  su^or  teUs  the  govenior- 
genml  that  two  or  three  rounds  fired  from  a  aingfe  eaniMni 
pat  them  all  to  flight ;  that  veij  few  of  his  aepoja  had  been 
clled,  and  not  an  officer  hurt ;  that  the  enem  j  sostmned 
great  loss  in  their  flight,  &c.  In  a  yety  short  tune  nothing 
could  be  «een  of  the  force,  which  had  been  estimated  at  80,000 
men ;  *^  and  in  a  few  hoars,"  adds  l^e  gOYCTnor-goneral, 
speaking  as  the  sernuit  of  kings,  **  the  aUegianoe  of  tiie 
oountrj  was  restored  as  completely,  from  a  stide  of  oni- 
versal  revott  to  its  proper  channel,  as  if  it  had  never 
departed  from  it."* 

The  rajah  with  his  iasxnij  and  a  few  attendants  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  Bidjeeghor,  the  principal  stronghokL  or  the 
Benares  princes,  and  aboot  fifty  miles  from  the  oapitaL  T^ 
that  capital  tiie  gcrvemor-general  re^wrnsd  triuinpliBatiy; 
issuing  a  prochumition  and  an  amnesly  for  all  except 
Cheyte  Sing  and  his  brother.  No  time  was  lost  in  sending 
troojps  to  Bidjeeghor.  The  poor  rajah  had  not  eoorage  to 
await  their  arrival :  he  fled  m  the  inght  to  find  reAige,  and 
an  exile  from  which  he  ner^nr  retarated,  among  ihe  TtgeHnB 
of  Bondilcond.  In  his  haste,  in  hn  anxiety  iot  his  <owm 
safeiy,  by  meims  of  a  flight  too  rouffh  and  npid  for  ladies, 
he  left  behind  him  his  wives,  hn  mo^r,  and  all  ikie  ieraales 
of  his  family,  who  were  taken  misoners  on  the  9t^  <£ 
November,  when  the  foit  of  Bicgeeghur  surrendo^  by- 
capitulation.  According  to  Hastings,  the  n^  had  uttiiod 
ofl'wil^  him  an  inanensesom  of  money,  besides  jewels  ofgioMt 
price  ;  but  current  rupees  to  the  amouirt  c^  about  £S50fin 
were  found  in  the  old  castle.  This  money  was  appivv 
priated  by  the  troops,  who  for  some  fi?e  moni^  had 
received  little  or  no  pay. 

In  the  meanwhile  ihe  governor-general,  considering  a 
puppet  rajah  necessary  at  Benares,  had  selected  a  young 
nephew  of  Cheyte  Sing  to  fill  that  part.  The  tribute  to  the 
Company  was  taised  to  fiwty  lacs  of  rupees,  the  governor 
g^ieral  took  i^  entire  jurisdiction  and  makiag^nent  of 
the  city  and  country  mto  his  own  hands;  even  the  mint,  thfe 
last  vestige  of  sovereignty,  was  taken  from  this  boy-rajah  and 
putunder  the  control  of  the  Company's  resident  at  Benares. 

*  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  *  Memoir  of  Warren  Hastings.'  Mr.  Hastings's 
own  letters,  memoranda,  and  other  papers  given  in  these  yolumes,  are  of 
great  value  and  interest. 
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Bj  this  revolution  an  addition  of  about  £200,000  per 
aninira  waa  made  to  the  revenueM  of  the  Company ;  but  of 
read  J  moneTf  there  was  none,  and  monej  m  list  be  nroeured 
somewhere,  or  the  French  would  triumph  in  the  Camatic, 
and  all  India  would  be  lost. 

Asoph-ul-Dowlii,  nabob  of  Oude,  stood  indebted,  on 
the  Company'B  books,  in  nearly  one  million  and  a  half 
eterlm*T.  Like  Chejte  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benaresi,  he  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Company,  and  on  the  protection 
of  their  troopSj  against  the  plundering  Mahrattas  and 
Sohniafi.  Nay,  without  our  sepoys  he  could  not  have  resisted 
Ms  own  disaffected  turbulent  Hubjeets,  nor  have  eollected 
a  rupee  of  revenue.  Instead  of  payiujf^  his  debts,  he  spent 
his  money  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  in  the  erection  €jf 
gorgeous  ediftcesi  The  nabob  had  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  money  must  be  forthcoming,  that  without  money  to 
sustain  the  war  there  would  be  no  safety  either  for  him  or 
for  the  English.  He  was  journeying;  between  Lucknow  and 
Benares,  to  meet  the  govern  or- general,  when  he  received 
the  startling  int'Clligence  that  Benares  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  that  Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  field  with  an 
anny.  He  did  not  retrace  his  steps  to  Lucknow,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  continued  his  journey  to  Chunar, 
having  learned  that  Hastings  was  in  that  fortress,  and  that 
the  British  sepoys  had  been  called  thither  from  all  points. 
It  was  the  cow^ardice,  not  the  fidelity  of  the  nabob  that 
was  suspected ;  many  of  his  sulrjects,  and  even  some  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  were  assisting  Cheyte  Sing;  but 
Asoph-ul-Dowla  clearly  foresaw  that^  however  numerous  they 
might  be,  the  undisciplined  insurgents  could  never  make  a 
stand  against  our  faithftd  and  highly  ^disciplined  sepoys.  On 
the  rock  of  Chunar,  before  bis  troops  came  up,  and  while  the 
furious  insurgents  were  gathering  round  him,  the  governor- 
general  calmly  negotiat'edwith  the  nabob.  ^floph^nl-Dowla 
protested  that  he  had  no  treasure  to  bestow,  but  that  two 
great  ladies  in  his  dominions  had  far  more  money  than  they 
Ought  in  justice  to  be  possessed  of.  These  two  begums, 
whose  names  afterwards  so  resounded  in  St.  Stephen's 
CJhapel  and  in  Westminster  Hsll,  were^  one  the  mother  of 
the  late  Nabob  Sujah  Dowla,  the  other  his  wife,  and  the 
parent  of  the  reigning  nabob.  It  was  said  that  great  doubts 
might  be  entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  Sujah  Uowla^s 
testajuentary  bequests  j    that   the   will  under  which  the 
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begmnB  claimed  liad  never  been  produced ;  and  that  tbe 
deceased  nabob  could  not  lawfully  alienate  the  treasure  and 
territory  or  jaghires  of  tbe  state,  wbieb  of  rigbt  belonged 
to  bis  successor  on  tbe  musnud.  It  was  proved  tbat  tbe 
two  begums  bad  promoted  insurrection  in  Oude,  and  bad 
encouraged  tbe  partisans  of  Cbeyte  Sin^^  immediately  after 
tbe  massacre  of  our  sepoys  and  o£Eicer8  m  Benares.  Weak 
detacbments  of  tbe  Company's  troops  bad  been  attacked  bj 
tbe  retainers  of  tbe  begums.  Tbese  last  taiCt»  were  sworn 
to,  as  well  by  Britisb  officers  and  otber  En^lisbmen  as  by 
ns^yes.  Tbe  facta  were  indeed,  at  tbe  tuni,  notorious, 
altbougb  years  after  tbey  were  denied  in  tbe  Britisb  parlia* 
ment  by  men  wbo  were  seeking  to  ruin  Hastings,  for  tbe 
means  be  bad  employed  to  save  our  Indian  empire.* 

It  was  agreed  between  Asopb-ul-Dowla  and  Hastings  tbat 
tbe  two  begums  sbould  be  dispossessed  of  a  portion  of  tbeir 
immense  estates,  and  tbat  tbe  nabob  sbould  bave  and  bold 
tbe  jagbires  taken  from  tbem ;  tbat  tbe  begums'  bidden 
treasures  sbould  be  seized,  and  tbe  money  paid  over  to  tbe 
Company  in  partial  or  entire  discbarge  of  tbe  debt  wbicb 
be  owed  it.  Tbe  treaty  of  Cbunar  was  signed  on  tbe 
19tb  of  September.  Tbe  nabob  cbarged  bimself  witb  tbo 
execution  of  tbe  processes  for  getting  tbe  lands  for  bimself, 
and  tbe  rupees  K)r  tbe  Company.  He  returned  to  Luck- 
now,  bis  capital,  and  from  tnat  city  he  presently  went  to 
Pyzabad,  tbe  residence  of  tbe  begums.  Those  two  ladies 
were  very  tenacious  of  their  money ;  their  servants  were 
uncommunicative — ^were  rigidly  secret — ^the  bidden  treasure 
was  not  to  be  found !  neither  promises  nor  threats  bad  any 
effect  upon  the  two  eunuchs  who  were  in  all  the  begums* 
secrets,  and  who  were  making  money  by  employing  tbeir 
great  capital.  Severe  and  unjustinable  measures  were 
resorted  to,  not  by  Hastvnggy  hut  hy  Asoph-ul-Dowla,  to 
extract  a  confession;  and,  by  slow  degrees,'  money  was 
extorted  from  the  two  eunuchs  of  the  household  to  the 
amount  of  about  £500,000.  As  this  fell  fer  short  of  tbe 
estimated  amount  of  the  treasure,  other  acts  of  severity 
were  practised.  Although  the  two  begums  and  their  two 
agents  had  few  virtues  and  very  Ufctle  claim  on  the  sym- 

*  *  History  of  the  Trfal  of  Warren  Hastings,'  8vo.  London,  1796. 
*  Evidence  against  and  for  Warren  Hastings  on  the  Commons'  Charges  ci 
Impeachment,'  9  vols,  folio.  London,  1786-94.  See  also  '  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,'  by  his  son. 
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pathies  of  tho  people  of  the  couBtrr,  tliese  acts  are  not  to 
be  juBtified ;  but  it  waa  proved  that  the  reports  of  them 
drawn  up  by  the  proHecutorg  of  IlaBtmgi  were  inonstroualy 
exaggerated.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  eentuiy  aft;er  the 
impriaonmeDtB  and  alleged  tortures,  in  the  year  1803, 
Ijord.  Valetitia  found,  at  Lucknow,  well,  &t,  and  enormously 
rich,  Almas  All  Khan,  ou  whose  Buffering  Mr.  Burke  had 
been  so  indi^tmnt  aud  so  pathetic.  Ailer  all  the  cruel 
plunderings  he  was  said  to  haTe  undergone,  tlui  eunuch 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  half  a  million  sterling.  He  waa 
apwartle  of  eighty  years  of  age,  six  feet  high,  and  stout  in 
proportion  ;  he  had  been  an  active  and  intriguing  courtier, 
and  a  rigoroue  tar-colleetor ;  he  was  now  almost  in  hia 
dotage,  and  the  nabob  was  eagerly  looking  for  his  inheritance. 
The  younger  of  the  tw^o  begums^  over  whom  so  many  ieara 
had  been  shed  in  England,  was  also  alive  and  hearty  and — 
v^  rich  I  * 

Whatever  sums  were  procuring  at  Fyzabad  were  remitted 
hy  the  nabob  to  Kaatings,  and  were  by  him  immediately 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  ruinous  wars  in  the  Camatic  \ 
to  the  operations  on  the  side  of  Bombay,  and  to  subsidies 
for  keeping  the  Mahrattas  quiet.  But  for  the  money  thus 
obtained  and  thus  applied^  no  man  in  his  senses  will  now 
doubt  that  India  must  have  been  lost. 

The  two  kst  years  of  his  administration  in  India  formed 
by  far  tbfe  happiest  period  Tof  the  public  life  of  Warren 
Haetbgs.  The  peace  vrith  IVance,  which  paralyzed  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  princes,  enabled  him  to  get  tho 
whole  country  into  a  state  of  trtnaquiUity,  whicb  had  not  been 
known  for  some  ages.  It  also  enabled  him  to  extend  the 
British  influence  in  aeyeral  new  directionsj  and  to  confirm 
it  in  others.  ^Notwithstanding  some  great  exploits,  like 
!Rodney*s  victory  and  Elliot^  a  defence  of  Gibraltar,  the  war 
had  been  more  diahononrable  to  England  than  any  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged  in  modem  times ;  America  was  lost, 
— disastera  had  attended  her  flag  almost  everywhere,  except 
in  India,  where  her  power  and  reputation  were  far  greater  at 
the  end  than  they  had  been  at  tlie  beginning  of  hostibtiea* 
H"or  was  it  a  vain  boast  in  Hastings  to  say; — "  This  in  mj 
work !  Whatever  else  I  have  done,  I  have  done  this — ^I 
iaye  rescued  the  Camatic  when  at  the  last  gasp ;  I  have 

*  See  Lord  YaTentia'i  *■  Voyages  end  TraTeI§  to  ladiar  CejloDi  tbe  Red 
Sea,'  etc. ;  and  '  MenaoirB  of  Sir  EUjnh  Imp«f «' 
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nreserved  and  ext^kLed  ^ne  %itish  empim  in  tke  EaBti" 
No  one  in  India,  eithefr  natr?e  or  Britisn,  dotabted  1^  fiid*. 
In  the  frupreme  eoonoil  all  orooBttion  oeased  or  becan^  of 
the  mildest  kind,  and  the  reoraos  aad  protests  of  Claveiing, 
Monson,  and  Francis,  were  read  with  aatoniafamaEt  mtai  ut' 
dilation,  and  with  the  intimate  ecmTictum  tiiat,  if  tfaear 
s^emes  had  been  followed,  India  would  have  been  lost  like 
Ajnenea.  Yet,  at  this  very  time,  the  yindiotiv«,  venomovs 
Fmncis  was  p^qanng,  in  Wnghwid,  the  means  c^  impeacifc> 
ing  and  ruining  the  go¥^!nor-^neniL 

In  the  month  of  Mardi,  1784,  Hastings  went  iAxrao^ 
Braiares  to  Lw^aiow,  and  tiiere  spent  fire  months  in  ^nst 
tamquilHty,  but  busied  ull  the  time  with  ike  ndaisters  of  tiie 
nabeb,  and  the  agents  of  otiter  native  prinees.  'Hjb  Ttoom- 
mended  measures  of  govenatment  wmch  would  increase 
reretme  withocrt  ap^mmg  ^t^  "P^oipkb,  and  which  would 

Eromote  agriculture,  trade,  and  general  tranquSlitj.  This, 
e  knew,  would  be  his  last  jonmej  up  ihd  country.  He 
did  not  return  to  Calcutta  until  November,  having  apent  a 
oonsi^rable  time  at  Besares,  where  1^  restoration  oiiaat' 
^piillity  and  order  was  perfect.  He  now  prepared  to  quit 
India. 

As  &r  bade  as  the  monUi  of  MsDchaf  the  preee&ig  ymst 
(1783),  which  was  not  onbf  prerioas  to  the  pasemig  oiMt. 
Htf  s  l»]l,  to  whk^  his  resigutian  has  sanetnaes  been  very 
erroneously  attributed,  but  even  previous  to  the  hnnging  in 
tof  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  the  govemor-genand  had  requested  tiie 
Oourt  of  Directcmi  to  name  his  suocessor.  Beibre  under- 
taking hk  late  journey  to  Ziucknow^  which  w»b  also 
months  before  the  i^ws  of  Pittf  s  B:fedia  bill  could 
India,  he  had  «^it  home  Mrs«  Hastings,  whose  health  was 
declining ;  and  no  one  who  knew  fab  devotedness  to  his  vniB 
oould  doubt,  i^t  in  parting  from  her,  he  had  ^iMy  made  ap 
his  mind  to  rengn  the  goTermnent,  ^and  Hollow  her  as  soon 
AS  possible.  He  now  wrc^  to  infbrm  the  directors,  ik&t  he 
was  coming  to  England,  and  l^iat,  as  a  saocessor  had  not 
been  appointed  by  them,  his  dulaes  wcrald  be  dischaa^ed 
jpro  iemf&re  by  Mr.  Mac^ieison,  senior  memb»of  eoui^. 
So  soon  as  it  was  publicly  known  that  he  was  about  to  qu& 
the  government,  which  he  had  held  fcwr  i^irbeen  vears,  nn- 
merous  addresses  were  got  up,  and  presented  by  all  classes ; 
by  military  officers,  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company, 
by  factors  and  traders,  uid  by  natives  of  all  raaka,  as  w^ 
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fl£  by  Eoropeaiis.  He  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  peojjl© 
of  BoEgalj  who  always  re^^arded  him  with  warm  good- will, 
and  who  had  conceived  a  raraantic  or  HUperatitiouw  admira- 
tion  of  hia  prestige,  or  fortime,  of  hia  oommaBding  yet 
conciliating  manners,  and  of  the  apleadour  and  pomp  with 
which,  for  state  puTpoaes,  he  always  surround^  him»elf. 
The  natives,  indeedj  regarded  him  in  bo  other  light  than 
in  that  of  their  sovereign  i  and  not  a  fei^'  nhe<\  tears  at  the 
thonght  of  losing  him.  As  to  the  civil  aervante  of  the  Com* 
pany,  many  of  them  owed  to  him  their  appointmentu  or 
promotions,  and  aU,  having  been  bronght  frt*Qiiently  into 
close  contact  with  him,  had  been  impressed  by  hia  com* 
maiiding-  ability  and  tnanellons  rapidit\^  in  the  tieipatch  of 
busine^fs ;  but  the  enthufliastic  admiratifm  and  aJfection  of 
the  army  for  a  mere  cirilian  wa»  more  estrttordtnajy*  They 
had  been  won  by  Hastings's  original  and  bold  military  concep- 
tiona  at  the  commeneeiuent  of  tbe  war,  by  the  flattering  con* 
fidence  he  alwaya  repoaed  in  the  troops,  and  by  the  honoura 
and  distinctions  with  which  he  treated  them  on  all  proper 
occasions-  Thus,  about  this  time,  when  the  corps  of  Colonel 
Pearse,  which  performed  the  memorable  march  fpom  Calcutta 
to  Madras,  and  whieh  now  returned,  aiWr  an  absence  of  five 
years,  reduced  from  5,000  to  2,000  sepoys,  he  heaped  every 
distinction  upon  them  ;  he  visited  thorn  in  their  camp ;  ho 
converBcd  with  men  and  officers  ;  he  told  them  that  they  had 
done  wonders  ;  he  examined  their  accontrementa  and  arma, 
which  had  been  proved  in  many  battles,  aa  well  with 
veteran  French  bb  with  native  lndia;n  troops ;  and  he  passed 
the  eorps  in  review.  Dressed  iu  a  plain  bine  coat^  and  with  his 
bead  xmcovered,  he  rode  along  the  lines,  producing  as  much 
excitement  and  enthnsiasm  as  the  most  successful  of  generals 
oonld  have  done,  though  attended  by  all  that  daEsdes  and 
deKghta  the  eyes  of  soldiers,  or  all  the  "  pride,  ptmip,  and 
circniu stance  of  glorious  war."  One  of  his  last  pabhc  acts 
was  the  issuing  of  a  general  order  to  the  Bengal  army, 
expressing  in  forcible  language  his  sense  of  ita  pa^  tsemoeSj 
and  afiirming  (what  I  have  already  quoted)  that  there  are  no 
difficulties  which  the  true  spirit  of  militair  enterprise  ta  not 
capabie  of  surmounting.  It  was  this  conduct  that  endeared 
Hastings  as  much  t^jt  the  array  aa  to  the  other  branehea  of 
the  service.  The  dark  iaces  of  the  sepoys  looked  darker  at 
his  departure.  Veterans  scarred  with  wounds  were  seen 
weepingj  and  voices  which  meant  to  shout  broke  down  into 
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a  flebile  note  and  a  wailing.  TVTienj  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1785,  be  delivered  up  the  keys  of  office,  and  walked  down 
a  pmate  man  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  hi  a  friends  and 
admirers  formed  a  complete  avenue  from  the  palace  to  the 
water  side,  standing  on  either  side  of  his  path  ;  many 
barges  escorted  him  far  down,  the  Hooghly,  and  some 
reluctant  friends  did  not  leave  him  until  tlie  pilot  left 
the  ship,  far  out  at  sea.  During  hia  voyage,  which  waa 
nnnsuaUy  short  for  those  times,  he  amuaed  himself  with 
reading  and  with  writing  A^rses.  He  translated  that  well- 
known  ode,  wherein  the  Boman  poet  expresses  his  philoso- 
phic  indifference  to  wealth  and  worldly  grandeur,  and  his 
love  of  an  humble  retirement,  with  an  ease  not  to  be  pur^ 
chased  by  jewels  nor  by  gold.  And  of  gold  Hastings  had  com- 
paratively but  little.  It  hn&  been  calculated  that  he  might, 
with  ease  to  himself,  have  brought  home  from  two  to  three 
millionB  sterling ;  what  he  did  bring  was  less  than  130,000/. 
— was  leas  than  the  fortunes  which  had  been  made  by  Mr, 
if  I  Barwell  and  other  members  of  the  council — ^less  than  the 

I  gleanings  of  many  an  inferior  servant  of  the  Company — 

A  iar  less  than  what  the  patriotic  Philip  Francis  had  made  in 

six  years ;  and  Hastings,  who  had  been  thirteen  years 
governor-general,  had  been  altogether  more  than  thirty 
years  in  India ;  nor  would  he  have  had  even  this  moderate 
fortune,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  forethought  Mid  manage- 
ment of  his  wife,  who  accepted  presents  which  he  refused, 
in  and  saved  money  in  private  comers,  which  he  would  haye 

spent  in  the  public  service,  or  in  embellishing  the  city  of 
Calcutta,  or  in  paying  for  scientific  erpeditions  to  the 
unknown  countries  bordering  on  India^  or  in  supporting  the 
almost  regal  splendour  of  his  establishments.  He  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  the  month  of  June,  and  posted  up  to  Jjondon 
and  to  court,  confident  of  a  good  reception, 

*  \  Ho  was  not  disappointed ;  the  king  and  queen  received 

*  *  him  and  Mrs.  Hastings  most  graciously ;  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors received  him  in  a  solemn  sitting,  and  the  chairman 
read  a  vote  of  thanis  for  his  great  achievements,  whicb  had 

I  been  passed  witliout  one  dissenting  voico.     He  knew  that 

;  !Francis  had  been  for  years  plotting,  writing,  and  publishing 

j  against  him ;  and  he  also  knew  that  in  the  session  of  parlia- 

I  ment  which  had  recently  been  prorogued,  Mr.  Burkcj  who  had 

' .  been  completely  won  over  by  Francis,  had  given  notice  of  a 

I ,  ^  motion  rery  hostile  to  him*    But  when  Lord  Korfch^  after 
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a  thousand  menaces,  and  at  least  a  Iniiidrod  Bet  speeehes 
from  Burke  and  Fox,  had  not  been  inipeaehed  for  losing 
America,  waa  it  pos&ible  to  anticipate  that  they  would 
impeach  him  for  saving  India?  He  believed  tliat  his 
country  would  reproach  him  as  little  as  he  was  reproached 
bj  his  own  conscience.  In  a  letter  two  or  three  months 
after  his  arnTal  in  England,  he  said, — ''  I  find  myself  every- 
where and  universaUy  treated  with  evidences^  apparent  even 
to  my  own  observation^  that  I  poaseBS  the  good  opinion  of 
my  country."* 

Yet  in  the  conrae  of  the  next  session  of  parliameiit  th» 
Commons  resolved  to  impeach  both  Mr,  Warren  liastriiigs 
and  hia  friend  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice,  who  had 
returned  to  England  as  far  back  as  the  montn  of  June,  1784, 
and  who  had  not  hitherto  been  molested.  Francis  had 
complete  possession  of  Burke's  ear;  and  IVaneis,  ever 
aince  his  return  from  the  East,  in  1781,  had  devoted  his 
uncommon  energy  and  cunning,  the  whole  of  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  his  whole  Ufe  and  sold,  to  the  blackening 
of  the  Indian  administration.  I  assume,  as  a  proven  and 
now  altogether  indisputable  fact,  that  ISlr  Philip  Francis, 
and  none  other,  was  the  author  of  the  notorious  **  Letters 
of  JuiiiuH."  The  venom  w  hich  had  been  spread  in  those 
noisome  letters^  in  former  days,  when  Francis  was  only  a 
poor  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  over  the  duke  of  (Traflou,  the 
duke  of  Bedford  J  Sir  IVilhain  Draper,  the  good  king,  and 
others,  was  now  all  concentrated  upon  Hastings  and  linpey. 
The  ex-member  of  comicd  at  Calcutta  was  impeded,  hj 
ambition  and  revenge,  two  of  the  strongeat  of  human 
passions,  and  both  of  them  more  nolent  and  intense  in  the 
heart  of  Francis  than  they  are  often  found  to  be  in  English 
human  nature.  Francis's  ambition  was  to  become  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  to  add  to  the  great  wealth  which  he 
had  already  accumulated  there*  How  his  demoniacal  paS' 
sion  of  revenge  was  excited  against  Hastings,  who,  be  it 
remembered,  had  almost  killed  him  in  a  duel,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  ;  and  how  that  evd  passion  was  ronsed  against 
Impey,  may  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  Sir  Elijah, 
aa  chief  judge,  had  several  times  rebuked  the  fiery  spirit 
of  the  leader  of  the  I'actious  council,  and  had,  by  legal 
measure Sj  upset  some  of  his  daring  projects  ;  that  Impey  had 

*  Re7,  G*  R.  Gleig,  '  Memoir.' 
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been  the  Bchool-fellow^  and  eaerly  friend  of  Haatinga,  was 
hj  itself  enough  to  make  him  odious  in  the  eyes  ci  Jnrancifl ; 
but,  in  addition  to  all  these  grounds  of  hosdlily,  there  waa 
tin  'memorable  circumstaQce — Philip  Frmndi,  who  dearly 
hved  hit  money,  had^  dtiring  his  residence  in  CatcvitSy  made 
lukmelf  amenable  to  a  civil  prosecution^  and  it  had  been  the 
duiy  of  Sir  ShjeA  Impey  to  pronounce  upon  him  a  sentence 
it^Hctinff  heavy  damages !  /* 

Being  heard  in  his  own  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1788,  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  so  com|)letely  and  triumphantly  exculpa^d  himself 
from  the  first  of  the  six  charges  lm)ught  agamst  him — the 
trial  and  execution  of  the  rajah  Nuncomar — that  that  charge 
vaa  let  drop,  and  he  never  heard  anything  more  of  the  oth^ 
five  charges.  Sir  Elijah  publkhed  the  speech  he  had  de- 
liyered  aii  the  bar,  m  an  octaro  voluxne,  with  a  copious 
appesadix  of  documents  and  vouchers ;  and  the  speech  and 
the  publication  (which  have  been  scandalously  ov^Iooked 
b^  variouff  recent  writers  on  Indian  history)  ought  to  have 
given  an  eternal  quietus  to  at  least  that  section  of  Francis's 
malice,  and  Burke's  misapprehension ;  yet,  in  spite  of  both, 
and  in  spite  of  Sir  Elijah's  acquittal,  the  IN'uneomar  chaige 
c^itinued  to  be  pressed  against  Hastings,  who  could  not  he 
gdlty  ffingly,  and  whose  innocmice  was  as  completely  proved 
by  the  triumphant  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  by 
the  book,  as  was  the  innocence  of  Sir  Elijah  himself. 

The  ^rliamentary  votes  for  the  imp^u^hment  of  Hastings^ 
the  impeachment  itself  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
of  documentary  evidence,  and  the  grand  trial  in  West* 
minster  HaU,  were  dragged  out  to  the  wearisome  length  of 
nine  yeaas ;  and  then,  on  the  I7th  of  Aprils  1795,,  the  great 
govemOT-general  was  decbuced  Not  Q-uiltx  upon  every 
charge. 

He  was  acquitted:  but,  if  his  honour  and , character 
were  cleared,  his  purse,  in  a  worse  sense,  was  cleared  also ; 
and  for  some  tune  tii^re  seemed  a  chance  of  his  conr 
eluding  his  ev^itfiil  career  on  the  debtors'  side  of  some 
English  prison.  Besides  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  trial, 
the  sums  paid  to  Law,  Flumer,  DaUas,  and  his  other 
lawyers,  he  had  thought  himself  obliged  to  incur  heavy 
charges  in  printing  and  pubhshing,  and  in  retaining  pam- 

*  *  Oar  Indian  Empire/ 
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phleteers  and  newspaper  writers,  in  order  to  head  the  torrent 
that  Eraneis  and  hia  party  directed  upoa  him^  l^Teral 
men  who  had  been  iiidehted  to  HiiatiDgs  tor  the  itieanij  of 
a^uinng  the  hirge  fortunes^  they  had  iiiade  iii  Iniha,  badt-^y 
took  money  &om  hini  for  their  ser^'icea  in  Bnglaud;  and 
eome  of  them^  who  lent  hini  money  in  his  hour  of  need  and 
distreBSj  became  importimato,  hanl-hearted  creditors.  Ho» 
Imnaelf,  always  mamtmned  that  hm  exp^naea  ought  to  he 
repaid  by  the  nation  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  epoken  in  the  Rouse 
of  Commous  about  a  proper  indemniiicationj  if  the  chargee 
should  not  bo  made  good.  But  certaiu  &iends,  having  no 
confidence  in  parliamentary  generosity  in  a  case  like  his, 
applied  to  the  Eatit-lndia  Cotnpany^  and  on  the  7th  of 
March,  179G,  it  wa»  announced  at  a  general  court  in  the 
Xlaat'Iudia  Kouiier  that  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the 
Court  of  DirectortSj  had  agreed  to  grant  to  Mr.  Hastinga 
an  annuity  of  £4,000  for  twenty-eight  yeajs  and  a  half- 
Kothing  was  determined  respectrng  the  ^reiuiburaement  of 
his  law  expenaee:  hut,  in  order  to  relieye  liim  from  hia 
embarrassments,  a  sum  of  £50^000  waa  Isnt  to  Mm  by  the 
Company,  for  eighteen  yeiu*s,  and  without  interest.  He 
anrriyed  hita  acquittal  twenty-four  yeara ;  and,  in  hm  last 
years,  honours  and  dietiuctions  were  lahowered  upon  h\m» 
The  TJniTersity  of  Osford  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws ;  the  prince  regent  added  his  name  to 
the  list  of  privy  councillors,  and  m  that  same  ye^r  (1814), 
the  allied  aoverei^s  being  in  England,  the  prince  preaented 
Mr,  Hastings  to  the  emperor  of  Ku&sia,  and  to  the  king  of 
Pruasia,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  countri\  In  his 
82nd  year,  however,  he  waa  again  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
for  he  had  outHved  the  period  for  which  lus  annuity  had 
been  fixed. 

Is  there  do  undedduo^s  boon  in  store 

T' immortalize  the  patriot  of  fonncorc  f 

Say— from  her  duty  shaJl  the  realm  recede  ? 

Reap  her  son's  labours^  end  withhold  the  meed  ? 

Ah  !  whence f  Britannia,  whence  that  grudging  h&nd  ?  * 

But  the  grudging  hand  of  the  natioii  would  not  he 
opened,  and  he  who  saved  and  enlarged  our  Indian 
empire  waa  ohhged  to   appear  before  the  directors  m  a 

*  Elijah  Barwell  Impey^  A^M*^  student  of  Chnat  Chnreh,  a  '  Gratn- 
latorj  Poem,  suggested  by  the  Commemoration  at  Oxford/  June  30, 
1813. 
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suitor ;  and  they,  after  some  delay,  agreed  to  continue  the 
annuiiy  for  the  term  of  his  natural  me.  He  died  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1818,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  the  numerous  merits  and  the  great  deeds  that 
will  preserve  his  name  in  the  history  of  British  India,  and 
in  the  history  of  his  own  country,  must  be  mentioned  the 
noble  encouragement  he  afforded  to  liberal  studies  and  scien- 
tific researches.  As  well  by  his  example  as  by  his  munificence, 
he  gave  an  impulse  to  learning  in  the  indolent  atmosphere 
of  Bengal.  Every  young  officer  or  writer  of  the  Company 
who  successfully  applied  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  native 
languages  and  literatures,  or  to  the  geography,  or  to  the 
natural  history  of  India,  found  in  him  a  friend  and  gene- 
rous patron.  He  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  Persian 
and  Arabic  literature ;  and  though  he  did  not  learn  that 
mysterious  and  jealously-guarded  language  himself,  he  was 
the  first  that  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
pundits,  or  hereditary  priests  of  IncHa,  whereby  he  obtained, 
for  other  English  scholars  and  students,  the  key  to  Sanscrit, 
and  to  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  Brahminical  theology  and 
jurisprudence.  It  was  under  his  protection  that  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  commenced  its  -career ;  and  it  was  during 
his  administrafion  that  Englishmen  redly  began  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  of  India,  and  the  character,  habits,  and 
institutions  of  the  people,  without  which  our  anomalous 
empire  could  not  have  been  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time.* 

*  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  «  Memoirs.'  Jamei  Mflls,  '  History  of  British 
India/  as  edited  by  Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson.  London,  1840. 
Professor  Wilson's  notes,  and  his  numerous  corrections  of  Mr.  Mills's 
text,  are  particularly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 
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PflETTorsLT  to  the  return  of  Warren  Haatm|^»  from  India, 
very  material  changea  had  been  made  in  thf  CompaTiv'd 
charter,  and  in  the  nilea  and  regulations  for  govern inj; 
onr  Eastern  dominions.  In  1783,  Sir.  Fox  bi'ought  in  hia 
famous,  but  unlbrtunate  East-India  billj  which  would  Imve 
placed  nearly  all  the  patronage  of  the  Company  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown ;  that  is,  in  the  hands  of  any 
goyemment  that  could  command  parliamentary  majorities ; 
and  such  yast  patronage  would  have  given  the  means 
of  swelling  majorities.  Had  Mr.  Pox's  bill  been  passed, 
the  coalition  ministry  of  that  day,  unpopular  as  it  was,  and 
unpalatable  to  the  king,  might  long  have  retained  power ; 
but  the  bill  was  lost,  and  led  immediately  to  the  breaking 
up  of  that  ministry,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Mr,  Pitt  as 
premier  of  a  new  cabinet.  On  the  14tb  of  January,  1784, 
Mr-  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  For  the  better 
Government  and  Management  of  the  AJfairs  of  the  East- 
India  Company,'*  At  its  second  reading,  this  bil)  was  also 
lost*  But,  on  the  25th  of  March,  Pitt,  thoroughly  sup-* 
ported  by  the  king,  dia solved  parhament*  The  general 
election  went  greatly  in  favour  of  the  young  prime  minis* 
ter ;  and,  the  new  parliament,  which  aseembled  on  the  ISth 
of  May,  passed  Pitt's  Indian  bill  into  a  law  on  the  13th  of 
August. 

This  bill  instituted  the  Board  of  Control,  by  which j  ever 
since,  the  government  of  India  may  be  said  to  have  been 
directed.  This  board  of  commissioners  was  invested  "  with 
a  superintendence  and  control  over  all  the  British  territo^ 
rial  possessions  in  India,  ^id  oyer  the  affairs  of  the  Com* 
pany  in  England," 

The  bill  did  not,  like  Mr,  Fox's  bill,  claim  the  nominal 
tion  of  the  members  of  this  controlling  power  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  left  it  solely  to  the  crown.    It  did  not 
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abolish  the  two  existing  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors, 
as  Fox  had  proposed  to  do,  but  it  created  a  secret  com- 
mittee, which  was  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
diminished  power  that  was  left  to  the  directors,  and  it 
greatly  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
It  enacted  that  every  individual  who  had  held  any  office 
of  trust  in  India  should,  on  his  return  home,  disclose 
the  amount  of  the  fortune  he  brought  with  him,  and  it 
provided  a  new  tribunal  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
offences  liable  to  be  committed  in  India,  or  "  for  the  prose- 
cuting and  bringing  to  speedy  and  condign  punishment 
British  sublets  guilty  oi  extortion,  and  otner  misde- 
meanors, while  holding  offices  in  the  service  of  the  king  or 
Company,  in  India."*  The  Board  of  Control  was  to  be 
composed  of  six  conmiissioners,  all  members  of  the  pri?y 
council,  chosen  by  the  king,  of  whom  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  one  of  the  principal  secaretaries  of  state, 
were  to  be  two ;  and,  in  absence  of  ikB  chancellor  <^  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  principcd  secretary,  the  senior  of  the 
remaining  four  was  to  preside. 

As  neither  of  the  two  great  funsctioiuiries  named  were 
ever  likely  to  find  time  for  a  cosstant  attezidance,  the  whole 
business  soon  rested  with  that  senior,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Coniarol,  who  is,  esaaitially, 
a  secretary  of  state  for  the  Indian  department.  In  the 
act,  however,  the  authority  was  vested  in  the  plural 
number — in  commissioners.  These  eomndssion^ers  were 
not  to  interfere  in  commercial  matters,  but  in  all  oth^ 
matters  their  power  was  most  extensive.  Thejr  weare  vested 
with  a  control  and  superintendence  over  aU  civil,  mOitazy, 
and  revenue  officers  of  the  Company,  and  the  directors  were 
obliged  to  lay  before  them  all  papers  relative  to  the  manage*- 
ment  of  their  possessions,  and  to  obey  aU  orders  which  ^ey 
received  from  them  on  points  connected  with  their  civil  ov 
military  government,  or  the  revenues  of  their  territories. 
The  commissioners  were  obliged  to  return  the  copie»  of 

Sapers  which  they  received  from  the  directors,  in  fourteewi 
ays,  with  their  appax^bation,  or  to  state  at  large  their 
reasons  for  disapproving  of  them;  and  their  despatches,  so 
approved  or  amended,  were  to  be  sent  to  India,  unless  the 

*  This  clause^  though  remodeHed  and  softened,  soon  became  a  dead 
letter.  The  British  snbjects  in  India  took  the  alarm— 48  well  they  might** 
and  poured  in  petitions  against  it. 
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ooTnmiflSionera  should  attend  to  mij  repreientations  of 
the  Court  of  DtrectorSj  respecting  further  oJterationa  in. 
them. 

Tfie  Court  of  DirectorB  had  no  power  to  send  any  orders 
Tegardiug  their  civil  or  military  government,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  commii*sioners  ;  bat  these  might  (il"  the  di- 
rectora  neglected  to  send  true  copies  of  their  intended 
despatches,  upon  any  subject,  within  fourteen  days)  send  by 
themselves  orders  and  instruct! oua  relative  to  the  civil  or 
mihtajy  concerns  of  the  Company,  to  any  of  the  presi- 
dencies of  India;  and  these  instructions  the  Court  of 
I>irectors  were,  in  such  case,  boimd  to  forw-ard.  If  the 
tsommiaaioners  forwarded  any  orders  to  the  Court  of  Directora 
on  points  not  relating  to  the  civil  or  military  government, 
or  to  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  directors  might  appeal  to  the  king  in  couneiL 
In  all  cases  of  secrecy,  and  partic\darly  such  as  relateil  to 
war  or  peace  with  the  native  powers  of  India^  the  comniis- 
sioners  had  the  power  of  sending  their  orders  to  the  local 
government  of  India,  through  a  secret  committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  which  committee,  by  the  act,  could  in 
this  case  only  be  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  the  instnic- 
tiont  to  the  local  authorities  of  India.  The  chief  govern- 
ment in  India  was  to  consist  of  a  governor-general,  and  a 
council  of  three,  of  whom  the  commMnder-in-cliief  of  the 
forces,  for  the  time  being,  was  to  he  one,  and  to  have 
a  voice  and  precedence  next  after  the  governor-general ; 
l)utj  the  said  commander-in-chief  was  not  to  succeed  as 
governor-genera] J  in  the  event  of  a  deatli  or  vacancy,  unless 
by  a  special  appointment  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

The  constitution  of  the  government  of  the  subordinate  pre- 
Bidencics  of  Madras  and  Bombay  wag  the  same  as  at  Bengal, 
and  at  both  tho  governor  had,  like  the  governor-general,  a 
casting  vote  in  council.  But  these  two  minor  presidencies 
were  placed  completely  under  the  rule  of  the  governor- 
general  in  council^  on  all  points  connected  with  their  rela- 
tions or  negotiations  with  the  country  powers^,  peace  or  war, 
and  the  application  of  their  revenues  and  military  forces. 
These  subordinate  presidencies  were  stiictly  prohibited 
froja  making  war  or  peace  without  orders  from  the  governor- 
general  at  Calcuttaj  or  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  the 
secret  committee  at  home,  except  only  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency  or  imminent  diuigerj  when  it  would  ho  ruioons 
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or  unsafe  to  postpone  such  hostilities  or  treaties.  The 
supreme  goyemment  at  Calcutta  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  power  of  suspending  the  cpYemors  of  Madras  and 
Bomhajy  in  case  of  anj  disobedience  of  orders;  bu^  the 
power  of  war  and  peace  was  now  to  be  restrained  at  Cal- 
cutta, it  being  declared  hj  this  act  that,  as  the  pursuit  of 
schemes  of  conquest  was  repugnant  to  the  wish,  to  the 
honour,  and  the  policy  of  the  British  nation,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  governor-general  in  council,  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  of  the  secret 
committee,  to  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter  into  anj 
treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of  the  native  princes 
or  states  in  India,  or  into  any  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
dominions  of  such  princes  or  states,  except  when  host^ties 
had  been  commenced,  or  preparations  actually  made  for  the 
attack  of  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  of  some  of  the 
«tates  and  princes,  whose  dominions  the  British  nation 
was  engaged  by  subsisting  treaties  to  protect  and  defend. 
The  right  of  recall  was  vested  in  the  crown  ;*  the  king 
was  to  have  power  to  recall  the  governor-general,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  Company ;  and,  if  the  Court  of  Directors 
did  not  within  two  months  nominate  to  vacancies  which 
might  occur  in  any  of  the  principal  charges  or  employments, 
6uch  as   governor-general,  governor,   commander-m-chiei^ 

*  The  directors  were  toon  made  to  feel  that  this  richt  of  recall  was 
pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  the  right  of  nomination.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1784,  before  Pitt'i  bill  was  two  months  old,  the  directors 
appointed  Mr.  Holland,  an  old  servant,  who  had  long  been  at  Madras, 
«nd  was  reputed  to  have  ability,  integrity,  and  an  extensile  knowledge  of 
the  country,  to  succeed  Lord  Macartney  in  the  government  of  that  part 
of  India,  in  case  of  his  lordship's  resignation,  death,  or  remoral.  The 
Board  of  Control  objected  to  the  choice.  The  Court  of  Directors  per- 
sisted in  their  appoiotment,  and  intimated  that  the  Board  of  Control  were 
meddling  in  a  matter  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
late  act  Uie  power  of  appointing  to  such  places  rested  with  the  directors. 
Hereupon  the  Board  of  Control  said: — **  If  the  reasons  which  we  have 
adduced  do  not  satisfy  the  Court  of  Directors,  we  haye  certainly  no  right 
to  control  their  opinion."  But  at  the  same  time  they  informed  Mr. 
Holland  that  if  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  went  to  India,  he  would 
be  recalled  the  moment  he  got  there.  This  settled  the  dispute ;  and 
Mr.  Dnndas  was  allowed  to  nominate  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who, 
whateyer  were  his  other  qualifications,  had  the  merit  of  being  Dundas's 
friend.  It  was  at  a  period  subsequent  to  this  that  the  power  of  recall  was 
given  also  to  the  Company.  How  this  power  was  exercised  by  the  board 
without  the  consent  of  ministers,  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  EUenborough, 
U  a  recent  event,  and  fresh  in  public  recollection. 
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or  memliefr  of  council,  then  the  crown  became  possessed  of 
the  right  to  make  such  nomination. 

The  patronage  of  India,  by  this  bill,  was  left  in  the 
directors,  but  with  material  deductions ;  for  the  king  was  to 
name  the  commander-in-chief,  T^ho  waa  always  to  be  second 
in.  co^  nci!  \  and  the  governor-general,  govenionj  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  and  members  of  all  the  three  councils,  were 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  king,  who  was  to  have  the 
power  of  recalling  any  or  all  of  tbem.  The  secret  com- 
mitteo  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  direetors,  and  not  to  exceed 
the  number  of  three.  By  the  clause  iu  which  the  Board  of 
Control  was  authorized  in  all  ea^es  requiring  Becrecy  to 
transmit  their  orders  through  this  secret  committee  of 
three,  without  communicating  them  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  to  receive  answers  under  the  same  conceal- 
ment, the  Board  of  Control  and  the  said  committee  of 
eeereey  could  interrupt  and  suspend,  as  often  as  they  thought 
proper,  the  power  of  the  Coiirt  of  Directors.  In  fact,  bb 
far  as  related  to  all  the  higher  functions  of  government  in 
India^  the  Court  of  Directors  was  reduced  to  three,  and 
these  three,  in  conjunction  with  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  formed  the  executive,* 

*  Aat  of  Parliament.  P.  Aube^r,  '  RUe  aod  Prci^reu  of  the  BrlliKh 
Power  ID  India/  Sir  lohD  Malcolm,  ^  Sketcli  of  the  PotiticiLl  HUtoryofi 
ladiH./  MLllSr  *■  Histoiy  of  British  iDdiaf'  Frofeasor  WiboTi's  edition^ 
with  notes  and  correctiooa. 
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Ok  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  1785,  Mr.  Mao- 
pherson,  senior  member  of  council,  acted  as  gOYemor- 
general  until  tlie  arriral  of  Lord  COTnwaUis.  In  {be 
interval  the  Mahrattas,  under  their  great  chieftain,  Madijee 
Scindiah,  captured  ihe  city  of  Agra. 

At  tins  time  the  &natical  Seiks  made  overtures  for 
the  friendship  of  the  Company.  A  person,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  merchant,  waited  upon  Mr.  Ajiderson^  who 
was  in  the  Mahratta  camp,  and  aft^  offering  to  sell  him 
some  cloths,  represented  that  he  had  some  jewels  to  show 
liim  in  private.  On  thdr  retiring,  the  sham  merchant 
discovered  himself  to  be  a  confidential  servant  of  Dooljah 
Sing,  a  great  Seik  chief,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  the  camp. 
He  stated  that  his  master  was  desirous  o£  forming  a  friend- 
ship and  connection  with  the  English,  as  he  entertained 
great  apprehensions  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  an  armed 
body  of  30,000  Seiks  had  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  taken  up 
a  position  between  Panniput  and  Delhi.  But  Scindiah 
swore  by  his  sword  that  he  had  no  intention  of  war,  and 
the  Seik  negotiation  with  the  English  came  to  nothing.* 

Shortly  adfter  this,  the  Seiks  entered  into  a  trea^  with 
Sdndiah,  and  undertook  to  supply  him  with  6,000  of  their 
cavalry,  to  serve  in  the  war  wluch  he  was  detenmned  to 
wage  against  Tippoo*  Sultaun.  The  Seiks  received  the 
promise  of  a  rich  jaghire  ;  but,  as  the  war  was  very  unsuc- 
cessful, they  never  got  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  vast  peninsula  over  which  we  were 
gradually  extending  our  sway,  was  at  first  acquired  piece- 
meal, and  by  slow  degrees.  During  Mr.  Macpherson's 
brief  government,  two  contributions  were  made  to  this  in- 
formation. 

*  Peter  Auber,  M.R.A.S.,  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  la 
India.' 
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Mr,  Malet,  afterwards  Sir  Cbarlps  Malct,  bart.,  of  the 
Bombay  civil  ftervice,  was  lelected  by  the  supreme  govermnent 
for  the  office  of  resident  at  Poonah-  lie  reeeiveil  instruc- 
tiona  to  repair  to  Calcutta,  in  order  to  eonfer  on  the  general 
state  of  Mahratta  politic  a .  *^  1  d  fl  uen  ced  by  a  desire  to  extend 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  Hindustan  already  poaaesaed 
by  the  Company,  he  proceeded  by  the  route  ot  Oojeen,  a 
tract  thefU  unknown  to  EuKtpean  traveUera,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  April,  haying  left  Bombay  on  the  27th  of 
January  precedingj  without  edcountering  any  difficidtv^  or 
meeting  with  the  &lighte&t  impediment;  a  progress,  ^ow- 
eTer,  which  would  be  considered  somewhat  tedious  at  the 
present  day,  for  a  distance  of  479  miles.  He  described 
Oojeen  as  erroneously  laid  down  by  BenuelK  After  giving  an 
account  of  the  fort  of  Bheroodghnr,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  Oojeen,  he  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  where 
he  discovered  a  very  large  gloomy  edifice  of  peculiar  strength, 
and  still  in  very  good  repair,  erected  on  an  artificial  ialaiid, 
formed  for  the  purpose  by  a  division  of  the  stream  of  the 
Sessera,  and  connected  with  the  western  bant  by  a  bridge 
of  sixteen  arches.  In  the  western  stream,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  artificial  one,  were  a  surprising  multitude  of 
variouQ  apartments,  constructed  on  a  level  with  the  w^ater, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  water  being  conveyed  round  tliem 
in  various  channels  into  reservoirs  contrived  for  its  recpption , 
wbence  [it  was  conveyed  by  proper  inlets  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  into  which  it  was  agam  discharged  by  little  artificial 
cascades.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  bmlt  by  Sultan  Nasic- 
ul-deen-Gighee,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  ^Ia!wa  in  the 
year  of  the  Hijrah  905,  and  mgned  eleven  years.  He  was 
represented  as  cruel  and  oppressive ;  he  had  contracted  nn 
intolerable  heat  in  his  habit  by  eating  fixed  quicksilver, 
and  found  bo  much  relief  within  these  w^aten'  abodes,  from 
their  coolness,  that  he  spent  tke  whole  of  his  time  there ^ 
where  be  also  carried  on  the  business  of  his  government. 
The  works  were  stated  to  be  three  hundred  years  old,"  * 

Mr,  Anderson,  writing  to  the  comioil  at  Caleutta,  from 
Allahabad,  described  the  Company's  armies  as  having  for  a 
aeries  of  years  crossed  and  re-crossed  a  canal  cut  from  the 
Jumna,  which  includes  the  town  and  fortress  of  Allahabad, 
without  its  being  known  that  such  a  communication  existed, 
'^During  the  last  few  days  I  was  at  that  quni^er,''  said  he, 
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**  I  casually  lit,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  upon  this  canal, 
which  Shujah  Dowla  caused  to  be  excavated  m  1764,  either 
to  obstruct  the  enterprises  of  the  i^proaching  English,  or  to 
impede  the  invasion  of  the  Abdallees,  of  both  of  which  he 
was  then  apprehensive.  Of  all  the  strongholds  I  have  met 
with  in  India,  Allahabad  appears  to  be  the  best  calculated  for 
a  provisionary  magazine,  for  a  military  station  for  our  frontier 
troops,  and  for  their  retreat  in  case  of  any  untoward  events 
Possessing  this,  our  forces  would  become  little  liable  to  check 
or  repulse."* 

Of  late,  there  had  been  a  great  number  of  duels  fought  in 

India  between  officers  and  civil  servants  of  the  Company. 

These  duels  were  not  confined  to  young  men,  or  to  the 

inferior  ranks  of  the  two  services ;  Mr.  Hastings  had  fought 

Philip  Francis,  and  wounded  him;  Lord  Macartney,  gover* 

nor  of  Madras,  had  fought  with  Mr.  Sadlier,  a  member  of 

1  council,  and  had  been  wounded  by  him  ;t  and  Mr.  Macpher- 

l    i\  son,  now  acting  as  governor-general,  had  been  challenged 

;  by  Major  Brown,   on  the  Bengal  establishment,  for  some 

o^ence  taken  at  Mr.  Macpherson's  proceedings  in  his  station 

as  governor-general.     The  frequency  of  these  events  induced 

the  Court  of  Directors  to  pass  a   unanimous  resolution, 

reprobating  the  practice,  and  determining  to  dismiss  from 

the  Company's  service  every  party  who  should  presume  to 

challenge  a  member  of  the  government,  or  any  other  officer, 

[  on  account  of  matters  arising  out  of  the  discharge  of  official 

!  I  duties. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  was 
taken  into  our  possession  during  Mr.  Macpherson's  adminis- 
tration.     The  necessity  of  having  a  port  where  British  ships 
might  meet  the  Eastern  merchants,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
;  windward  station  for  refreshment  and  the  repair  of  the 

king's  ships,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Company,  were  the 
principal  reasons  with  the  government  in  obtaining  that 
settlement,  through  Captain  Light.  Some  reductions  were 
made  in  the  civil  service,  which  had  become  somewhat  over- 

*  Peter  Auber,  •  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.' 
t  On  his  retam  to  England,  Lord  Macartney  had  to  fight  another  duel. 
This  was  with  General  Stuart,  whose  condnct  in  the  Carnatic,  and  espe. 
cially  at  Cuddalore,  had  been  very  severely,  and,  it  should  appear,  very 
justly  criticised.  His  lordship  was  again  wounded.  But  this  wounds 
inflicted  in  a  field  near  Kingston,  in  Surrey,  did  not  prove  that  Stuart 
had  done  his  duty  as  a  soldier  and  commanding  officer  at  Cuddalore,  in 
the  East  Indies. 
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crowded  with  writerB  and  young  men,  who  had  little  to  do, 
and  who  in  many  ca^es  weix*  ill  qualiiied  to  do  that  little., 
Meaaurea  ■^ero  taken  ibr  the  discharge  of  ^1  arrears  to  the 
army ;  and  it  was  declared  to  be  a  leading  principle  of  the 
Company* 8  govemmentj  that  the  pay  of  the  soldier  ought 
never  to  be  in  arrear;  while  there  w-aa  a  rupee  in  the 
treasury  J  the  soldier  waa  to  be  paid,  eveiy  other  article  of 
eipenditure  being  postponed  to  that  consideration.  Beguk^ 
tions  were  also  made  tor  the  relief  Qr  better  maintenance  of 
iuTalided  native  officers  and  sepoy  s,  by  allotting  to  them  lands 
to  cultivate,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  ranks,  within 
the  districts  under  Boglepoor.  Thus  population  would  be 
increased,  aod  a  considerable  portion  of  those  extcnaive 
districts  brought  under  cultivation.  Other  means,  well 
adapted  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  attachment  of  our 
native  troops  to  their  Britiish  olficera  and  to  the  service, 
TTo^  adopted  from  time  to  tune.  It  will  not  be  ueceBsary 
for  me  to  detail  all  these,  I  prefer  quoting,  for  the  bcnefifc 
of  our  young  officers j  the  following  passage,  which  watj 
written  thirty -two  yeara  ago,  and  the  truth  and  value  of  which 
have  been  many  times  proved  during  that  long  interval, 

*'  It  is  by  treating  the  sepoys  with  kindness  and  consider- 
ation, by  stimulating  their  pride,  and  hy  attending,  in  the 
most  minute  manner,  to  their  feelingi^  and  prejudices,  that 
Tve  can  command,  a^  has  been  well  observed^  *  their  Hves 
tlirough  the  medium  of  their  affections  ;'  and  so  long  as  we 
can  J  hy  these  means,  preserve  the  iidelity  and  attachment  of 
that  portion  of  the  population  of  our  immense  possessions 
in  the  Eaat^  which  we  arm  to  defend  the  remainderj  our 
empire  may  bo  considered  as  secure*"* 

Much  good  had  been  done  during  this  short  administra- 
tion, and  on  resigning  his  functions,  at  the  ajrival  of  the 
newly  appointed  governor-genera],  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  were  voted  to  John  Macpherson, 
eaq^  for  hia  meritorious  conduct  during  the  time  he  had 
presided  in  the  supremo  governmentj  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  council  at  CaLcutta.f 

*  '  Quarterly  Review,'  vo!.  xvLii. 

f  Acts  at  Parliatnent,  Mills,  ^  History  of  Britisli  India/  Professor 
WikoQ^fl  ^ition.  Sir  John  Malcolm »  *■  Sketch  of  the  Political  Hisntorv 
of  India/   Peter  Auher,  '  Hiae  and  Prog^reGa  of  the  BriUBh  Po^er  in  indit.  * 
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XiOBB  CoEFWAXLiSj  the  Becond  goremor  -  general  of 
Indiaj  and  tlie  first  who  united  to  hi^  office  that  of  com- 
mander-iti'ehief  of  the  forces,  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the 
12th  of  Septemherj  1786,  and,  atler  taking  the  usual  oaths, 
aesumed  charge  of  the  goverrunent.  Notwithgtaiiding  the 
imfortunate  way  in  which  he  had  ended  the  American  war, 
his  lordahip  waa  still  considered  as  an  able  genend;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
intrusting  the  govenunent  of  India  to  a  tried  soldier,  and 
from  uniting  the  highest  civil  with  the  highest  military 
powder.  Lord  ComwaUis  was  high-minded,  diainterested 
m  money  matters,  mild  and  equitable  in  temper,  anxious 
to  do  good  and  preyent  evil,  steady  and  perseTering  in  his 
application  to  busiuesSy  and  particularly  distinguished  by 
his  sincere  desire  to  maintain  peace  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  Indian  subjects.  Both  the  parhament  and 
the  Company  had  recommended  that  no  more  wars  should 
be  undertaken  for  extension  of  territory,  and  that  leagues 
and  alliances  with  the  restless  native  powers  should  be 
avoided.  His  lordship  himself  certainly  went  to  the  Ganges 
with  the  intention  and  the  hope  of  avoiding  wars  of  con- 
quest, and  of  keeping  the  whole  of  British  Indi%  and  the 
states  dependent  upon  itj  in  a  happy  condition  of  umdis' 
tnrbed  peace-  It  was  a  pleasant  vision ;  but  it  soon  vanished. 
Sis  lordship  found  himself  constrained  to  act,  in  pohtica 
and  war,  and  with  reference  to  the  native  princes,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  Mr<  Haatings  had  acted. 

There  were,  however,  several  material  differences  between 
the  present  situation  of  ComwaUis  and  the  late  situation  of 
Hastings.  Pitt's  India  hill  of  1^84  was  now  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  improved  and  strengthened  by  three  amend- 
ing acta  passed  in  1786,  and  by  the  declaratory  bill  of 
1788*    These  acts  did  much  to  set  aside  the  vacillating, 
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and  firequeiitlv  raeh  and  contradictory  polio v  of  tlie  Court  of 
Directore,  and  to  vest  tbe  government  of  BritisVi  Indui 
subBtantially  in  the  home  Bntisb  government.  Pitt's  bill 
gave  to  the  Board  of  Control  the  powers  of  war  and  poaee^ 
and  relieve4  the  governor-general  from  many  of  those 
heavy  responaibilitieB  imder  which  Hastings  had  laboured. 
In  some  matters,  there  wm  still  a  want  of  niiity  of  power 
and  intention  ;  but,  under  the  Board  of  Control,  or  T^ith  the 
direetion  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  corres- 
pondence mth  the  governor-general  and  council,  and  ot^er 
authorities  in  India,  became  very  diiierent  from  what  it  had 
been  when  directed  solely  by  a  tew  trading  directors  sitting 
in  Leadenhall-streetj  as  a  secret  council  or  committee :  it 
became  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  bonourable,  and 
elevated.  In  Warren  Hastings's  time  it  had  often  been  a 
dark  and  disgraceful  riddlOj  difficult  to  be  imderstood,  aad 
easy  to  be  misinterpreted.  Moreover,  the  general  &ituatiou 
of  affiiirs  in  India  was  iufmitely  less  difficult  and  perplexing 
now  than  it  had  been,  and  Has  tin  gs^  bv  breaking  the  only 
^European  power  capable  of  contenoing  with  us,  and  by  con- 
solidating the  empu*e  which  the  great  Ciive  had  founded, 
had  rendered  comparatively  easy  the  task  of  all  his  suc- 
cessors. The  power  and  prestige  of  the  French  in  India 
were  annihilated;  and  although  they  made  some  feeble 
efforts  to  re- erect  the  syntem  of  M.  Bussy,  by  renewing  the 
struggle  in  Hindustan,  they  never  a^o  became  formidable 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  their  eftbrts  being  checked  by 
their  great  devolution,  and  their  energy  and  ambition 
being  employed  in.  other  channels  by  the  republican  and 
Bonapartean  wars. 

By  the  three  biUs  passed  in  1786,  several  parts  of  that  of 
1784  were  explained  and  amended,  and  the  powers  of  the 
governor-general  were  at  once  enlarged,  and  better  defined, 
than  they  were  in  Hastings's  time.  The  governor-general 
was  veated  with  a  discretion ary  right  of  acting,  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  T^'ithout  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil at  Calcutta,  being  held  solely  and  personally  responsible 
for  any  consequences  which  might  ensue  firom  the  measureg 
adopted  imder  such  circumstances.  This  went  to  do  away 
with  that  divided  authority,  and  that  almost  constant  colli- 
sion between  tbe  govemor-general  and  the  coimcil,  which 
had  tormented  and  tortured  Hastings,  and  which,  more  than 
once^  had  placed  in  jeopardy  our  dominion  in  Hindustan. 
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Under  Comwallis  there  could  be  no  such  men — or,  na 
member  of  council  could  do  such  deeds — ^as  Francis,  Clav«- 
ing,  and  lilonson.  The  success  which  attended  the  new 
goyemor-general  in  India  was  also  promoted  by  the  high 
consideration  he  enjoyed  in  England.  "His  rank  and 
character,  while  it  placed  him  above  the  influence  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  or  the  fear  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, commanded  a  respect  from  the  ciyil  and  military 
servants  of  the  Company,  which,  added  to  the  increased 
powers  with  which  he  was  vested,  freed  him  from  every 
shadow  of  opposition.  He  was  enabled,  from  the  same 
causes,  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  by  the  distinction  which 
his  personal  favour  bestowed,  the  first  talents  in  India,  and 
to  combine  the  efforts  of  every  ambitious  and  honourable 
mind  in  the  support  of  the  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion." 

Lord  Comwallis  was  strengthened  in  almost  every  way 
during  three  years  of  tranquillity,  and  his  government  in 
India  had  acquired  consistency  and  regularity  before  anv 
serious  conflict  commenced.  The  principal  event  which 
occurred  during  his  administration,  was  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1789,  Tippoo  stormed 
the  lines  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  a  prince  who  was 
acknowledged  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
government,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  Tippoo 
had  concluded  in  1784.  This  unprovoked  aggression  was  the 
origin  of  the  war.  Our  opposition  party  £d  not  hesitate 
to  blame  Lord  Comwallis,  as  they  had  previously  censured 
"Warren  Hastings,  and  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
honour  and  applaud,  and  afterwards  to  commiserate,  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  as  an  inoflensive  ruler,  sacriflced  to  our  ambition 
and  thirst  for  conquest.  Yet  Tippoo,  a  cruel,  futhless, 
ambitious  prince,  brought  the  war  upon  himself,  when  Lord 
Comwallis  was  most  earnest  for  peace,  and  very  badly 
provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  extensive  hos- 
tilities. 

Anticipating  and  providing  for  a  grand  struggle,  Tippoo, 
assisted  by  European  engineers,  chiefly  French  and  Italian, 
was  everywhere  strengthening  the  country  of  Mysore. 
Several  of  the  towns  besides  Seringapatam,  the  capital,  were 
strongly  fortified ;  and  the  region  abounds  in  places  of  great 
natural  strength,  affording  admirable  advantages  for  a 
defensive  war.    Besides  European  engineers  and  artillery 
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offieersi,  he  had  a  conaiderable  number  of  EuropeanH  to  train 

and  discipline  his  native  troops;  but  these  fellows  were 
chiefly  common  Boldiera  that  had  deaerted  from  the  Com- 
pany's serriee  to  eacape  pimishment  for  crimes  committed  ; 
and, Pas  Tippoo  was  a  bigoted  Muesnlman,  and  fond  of 
religious  coaversionj  forced  or  Bpontaiieous,  they  had  all 
become  renegadoea*  He  had  clothed  part  of  his  rt*giilarH  in 
uuifonn  resembling  that  of  the  aepoys  in  the  English  ser- 
vice, and  had  anned  them  with  Freiicli  muskets.  Their 
diacipiine,  however,  was  very  far  from  tteriect,  and  their 
whole  number  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
thousand-  The  rest  of  his  inlimtry  was  a  mere  rabble, 
armed  with  old  muskets,  matchlocks,  pikes,  and  scimitars. 
But  his  principal  force  was  his  cavalry,  that  Mysorean 
cavalry  wliich  had  repeatedly  rushed  through  the  ghauts 
like  mountain- torrents,  and  swept  the  whole  of  the  low 
country  of  the  Camatic.  Yet  the  elite  of  this  force,  the 
circar  or  stable  horse,  who  were  uniformly  clothed  and 
equipped,  did  not  exceed  6,000 ;  all  the  rest  being  irregu- 
]m^t  who  found  their  own  horses  and  arms,  and  who  did  no 
military  duty,  except  when  called  iuto  the  field  on  some 
emergency,  or  to  make  some  plundering  incursion  into 
the  territories  of  their  neighhours.  These  fellows,  liowever, 
were  bold  and  clever  riders ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements  often  made  up  ±br  their  deficiency  in  other 
points*  Hia  artillery  w^as  more  than  respectable,  the  French 
baving  fumiahed  him  with  guna  of  all  calibres,  many  of 
which,  being  larger  and  lojiger  tlian  any  of  the  guns  of 
liord  ComwalHs,  gave  him  a  considerable  advajitage  over 
the  English  in  this  war.  He  boasted  that,  in  artillery  prac- 
tice, he  had  left  his  masters,  the  Nazarenes,  far  behind  him ; 
"  although,  like  the  salamander,  they  passed  their  lives  in 
fire,"  His  heavier  pieces  were  all  drawn  by  elephants; 
and  besides  4O0  trained  elephants,  the  best  that  could  be 
procured  in  India,  he  had  an  inimenae  train  of  the  finest 
bullocks.  According  to  a  British  officer  engaged,  100 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  Irequently  moved  during  these  cam- 
paign Sj  with  a  rapidity  not  easily  to  be  conceived,  and  iar 
superior  to  the  best  speed  the  English  artiUeiy  could  make ; 
and  the  velocity  with  which  bis  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
changed  their  situations,  and  the  general  rapidity  with 
which  his  whole  movements  were  executed,  ga,ye  Inin  another 
great  advantage.     When  the  war  was  carried  into  bis  own 
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dommions,  his  irregalora,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rely 
only  upon  plunder  for  their  support  and  reward,  were 
engaged  by  what  Tippoo  called  regular  pay ;  but  he  only 
engaged  them  by  the  month  or  moon ;  and  Tippoo  length- 
ened months  or  moons  beyond  their  natural  duration,  to 
saive  his  pocket.  "Thirty,  forty,  and  eyen  fifty  days,"  says 
Major  Taylor,  "  constitute  their  duration ;  and  the  state  of 
his  treasury,  or  his  own  whim,  regulates  the  calendar."  But 
in  matters  where  the  adrantage  is  less  evident,  Tippoo 
indulged  his  whims  to  excess.  He  was  a  reformer  or  mno^ 
yator  of  the  most  penevmng  kind,  changing  all  old  things, 
mwHikingnothing  but  what  was  new  and  of  lus  own  creation. 
It  seemed  as  if  tl^  soul  of  a  French  democrat  had  been  trans- 
fiised  into  this  Indian  despot.  He  changed  the  dates  of  the 
ancient  Mahometan  festivals;  he  changed  the  name  of 
eyerything  in  goyemment,  law,  and  m^tary  tactics ;  he 
gave  new  names  to  the  days  and  months,  to  weights,  mea- 
sures, coins,  forts,  towns,  offices  civil  and  miHtacy ;  in  short, 
to  all  things  and  persons,  exhibiting  "  a  singular  eoinddence 
at  nearly  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  distant  and  uncon- 
nected quarters  of  the  globe,  between  tiie  extremes  of 
nnbridlea  democracy  and  uncontrolled  despotism."*  He 
created  a  fleet  which  never  existed  except  upon  pap^,  and 
made  admirals  who  had  never  seen  the  sea.  He  di^w  up  a 
commercial  code,  and  considered  himself  the  chief  and  best 
merchant  in  his  dominions.  He  drew  up  a  civil  and 
criminal  code,  whicb  is  said  to  have  been  the  maddest  and 
worst  ever  devised  by  man.  And  whatever  the  Tiger  once 
did,  he  would  never  allow  to  be  altered.  He  had  a  rigid 
method  in  all  his  madness,  and  he  made  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  almost  everything,  however  trifling.  Besides 
keeping  in  pay  a  c(Hps  of  authors  to  record  his  wonderful 
ex^doits,  he  was  an  author  himself  and  so  busy  a  one,  that 
when  not  campaigning  or  sleeping,  the  pen  was  for  ever  in  his 
hand.  His  father,  Hyder  Ali,  was  accustomed  to  do  wrong 
among  his  neighboiu^  without  attempting  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  he  was  doing  right ;  but  Tippoo  never  executed 
or  meditated  an  evil  deed  without  writing  himself^  or  caus^ 
ing  to  be  written,  some  pedantic  proclamation,  or  treatise, 
or  bsook,  to  extol  his  project,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  dictated 
by  reKgion  and  morality.     So  long  as  the  Hindus  he  had 

*  Colonel  Wllks, '  Hutorical  Sketches  of  tte  South  of  India.' 
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conqiier*?d  paid  tkeir  tribute  to  him,  Hyder  eared  little  about 
their  religioD,  but  Tippou  resolved  to  convert  by  force  all 
his   subjects   to  the  IVIahometau  ^th*     Iii  the  ye&r  1787, 
before  niarchiiig  v^ith  an  army  into  the  country  of  Calicut^ 
**  to    improve  the  nwrah  of  th«  people  and  to  realize  ih© 
reTenue/'  he  issued  a  prochiuLutioDf  i^tatiug  that  uiiless  the 
poor  MaEabara  renounced  their  aneiont  praetices,  he  would 
keep  a  vow  which  he  had  made  and  often  repeated^  and  exteis 
minate  them  or  force  tiiani  to  at^kuow ledge  hia  prophet*     He 
described  his  journey  to  the  Malabar  coast  aa  the  progrefls 
of  an  angel  of  light,  or  envoy  of  the  Almighty ;  and  the 
butcheriea  he  committed  during  his  reBideuce  there  an  acta 
of  ^race  and  heavenly  inapiration.     lie  waa  "  The  Shaidow 
of  God" — his  blood-atained  atepa  were  **propitioua  steps" 
— ^hc  claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  Hinduu  for  having  slaugh- 
tered them  or  driven  them  from  their  eountry^,  for  hav-iiig 
destroyed  their  teuiplea  and  burned  their  gods.     On  on© 
occasion  he  aurpriaed  2,000  Naira  with  their  families,  and 
gave  them  the  alternative  of  a  voluntary  profession  of  his 
faith  with  permiasion  to  stay  in  Malabar,  or  a  forcible  con- 
Trersion   with   deportation   Irom    their   native  land.     The 
unhappy  captives  chose  the  latter ;  the  rite  of  eircuracLaion 
Tvas  inatantly  pertbrmedon  ail  the  males,  and  the  individuals 
of  both  aeiLes  were  compelled  to  cloae  tlie  ceremony  of  con- 
version by  eating  beei- — the  very  climax  of  sacrilege  and  of 
horror  in  the  eyes  of  those  poor  Hindus.     Hia  capriciona 
but  fierce  persecutions  made  him  for  ever  odious  to  that 
people,  who  saw  no  ckmce  of  happiness  or  security  except 
m  tlie  Company  and  the  presence  of  an  English  force.     He 
sent  an  embassy  to  France  to  ask  Louia  XYI.  for  a  body  of 
6,000  Frenchmen,  with  whose  assistance  he  had  engaged  to 
drive  the  Engliah  out  of  India ;  and  he  sent  another  embaasj 
to  Constantinople  to  request  the  sultan,  aa  the  cliief  of 
Mui^sulman  princes,  to  make  comjuon  cause  with  hiiu.  This 
was  done  while  Tippoo  was  professing  friendship  to  the 
Company.     When,  by  overt  acts,  he  tlu^eatened  the  rajah  of 
Travaucore  and  other  native  princeej  whom  the  Company 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  protect,  Lord  ComwaOia  made  sun- 
dry attempts  to  negotiate  with  him  ;  hut,  upon  the  failure 
of  these  attempts,  lua  lordship  declared  that  no  policy  would 
prove  so  fatal  in  India  aa  a  tame  aubmiasiou  to  io^ult  or 
mjniy  at  the  hands  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

!N^o  sooner  had  the  Mysorean  recovered  from  the  losses  he 
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had  sustained  during  the  last  four  years*  war  with  the 
English,  than  he  began  to  look  round  for  fresh  objects  that 
might  increase  his'revenue,  extend  his  dominions,  and  aggran- 
dize his  fiune.  The  wealthy  kingdom  of  Travancore,  bor- 
dering on  his  Malabar  possessions,  had  long  excited  the 
cupidity  of  Tippoo  and  of  his  father  Hyder.  Into  that 
country  the  destructive  inundations  of  Tamerlane,  Aurung- 
^Bebe,  and  Nadir  Shah  never  jpenetrated.  Indeed,  as  the 
whole  kingdom,  with  a  mere  tnfle  of  exception,  is  separated 
from  the  adjacent  districts,  either  by  deep  morasses  or  by 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  impenetrable  jungle,  it  seems 
protected  by  a  peculiar  indulgence  of  nature  from  such 
disasters.  Happy,  too,  under  a  succession  of  princes  mildly 
reigning  in  unmterrupted  peace,  time  immemorial;  and 
rendered  opulent  by  the  great  variety  of  spice  and  timber 
with  which  their  country  abounded ;  that  peaceful  people 
did  not  interfere  in  the  politics  of  neighbouring  princes, 
much  less  did  they  provoke  the  impending  storm. 

Mussulman  fanaticism  contributed  also,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  bring  about  the  rupture.  Thence  had  arisen  the 
incessant  persecution  of  the  rajahs,  the  original,  genuine,  and 
true  princes  of  Hindustan,  by  Hyder  and  his  successor ; 
thence  the  annihilation  of  their  undisputed  chief,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  late  Zamorin ;  and  thence  the  present 
importance  of  the  prince  of  Travancore,  who,  from  the 
antiquity  of  his  family,  from  the  wealth  that  he  possessed, 
and  from  his  close  connection  with  the  British  nation,  was 
now  regarded  with  great  reverence  by  all  the  Hindus  of  the 
south.* 

'^i.   rajah  of  Tr»fji«*?ore,  in  1789,  was  dmwn  into  a  nego- 
"u  by  the  P-  .,ho  offered  to  aeLl  his  highness  the 

u«»rt8  of  Cn  -i  mid  Jaycottah,  m  the  provinces  of 

III'  nrtd  V  ij*h©  Portugiieae  were  possessed  of  a 

fUDjent  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
--^Tne  posaeased  of  it  by  right 
eiTun  the  Malabar  coast, 
I  ^'int  of  Hombay,  he  thanks 
^iy  from  the  OapeEamus 
'  maganore  is  situated,  lies 
^pe  Ponauy,  and  although 
^,  may  liave  exacted  tribute 

^  Tegimeiit,  '  Sketch  of  the  War 
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finom  the  proYince,  there  ta  nothing  to  establish  that  either 
Cranganore  or  Jaycottah  were  subject  to  hinj,  or  that  the 
Dutcji  had  not  the  power  of  parting  with  poaeessions  they 
had  acquired  for  upwards  of  a  century  before  even  Hyder, 
Tippoo^s  father,  had  become  known  aa  a  Beparate  and  powers 
fm  chief.  It  waa  good  policy  of  the  Dutch  to  sell  that  which 
they  apprehended  would  be  taken  from  them  by  Tippoo ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  rajah  of 
Travancore,  it  might  hare  beea  prudent  to  have  abstained 
from  any  proceeding  likely  to  involve  hostilitiea  with 
Mysore, 

The  error,  if  it  be  one,  waa  committed ;  it  could  not  be 
repaired  but  by  an  humiliating  conoeasion  to  Tippoo,  wliich, 
after  what  had  passed,  would  have  involved  the  character  of 
the  Britisli  government,* 

Tippoo,  determined  to  prevent  if  possible  the  offer  of  th© 
Dutcli  being  accepted  by  the  rajah  of  Travaucore,  and  re^rd- 
less  of  the  treaty  of  1784,  and  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord 
OomwalliB,  put  his  army  in  motion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1789,  the  Mysorean  army 
pitched  their  tents  within  two  miles  of  the  barrier  that 
originally  bounded  the  conquest  of  Hyder  on  the  we-stem 
coast*  After  a  tedious  march  through  a  narrow,  circuitous, 
nnd  unfrequented  pathway  among  the  jungles,  the  sultaun,  at 
the  head  of  10,000  men,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, obtained  SharapootamaEy,  a  steep  and  rugged  hiU  that 
terminated  that  barrier  to  the  eastward*  TVom  thence  hia 
encampment  was  distant  about  twelve  miles,  and  as  the 
space  that  intervened  had  always  been  reckoned  impene- 
trable to  any  body  of  troops,  the  few  Nairs  that  were  ata* 
tdoned  at  SnaTapootamaUy  were  lulled  into  a  security  that 
proved  fatal  to  themaelves.  Unencumbered  by  their  cannon^ 
the  Mysoreana  clambered  over  the  brow  of  the  mountain  j 
they  doubled  the  extreme  end  of  the  linesj  and  advancing 
ixom  within  with  rapidiiy  towards  the  centre,  they  bayoneted 
whomsoever  offered  to  oppose.  Some  feeble  resistance 
served  only  to  enrage  the  Mahometans,  and  to  increase  the 
carnage  during  a  pursuit  of  several  miles.  At  length,  how* 
ever,  a  resolute  party  of  I^aira,  about  800  in  number,  formed 
across  au  avenue,  along  which  the  assailants  had  to  pass, 
and,  w^ith  the   aaaistanee   of  a  eix-pounder  that  was  well 

*  Peter  Auber,  '  E!«e  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  m  India/ 
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Fterved  with  grape,  they  staggered  the  troops  in  advimce^ 
and  completely  checked  the  pursuit.  A  Chela  battalion  that 
led  the  enemy,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  water, 
could  not  be  preTailed  upon  to  charge  this  resolute  phalanx* 
Another  battalion,  and  another  was  still  ordered  to  advanoeij 
but  the  NairSj  by  this  time,  reinforced  from  Eemiseram^ 
stood  firm  as  a  rock.  The  sultaun  pressed  onward  to  the 
front  with  his  best  troops ,  whilst  the  Gentoos,  attracted  by 
the  noise  of  the  actionj  hastened  to  the  support  of  their 
friends H  The  conflict  was  AreadfiiL  The  high-caste  M^airs, 
inflamed  by  patriotism,  Hindu  ianaticism,  and  reTenge, 
fougbt  with  rare  courage.  For  some  time  the  beam  of  success 
stood  horizontal.  At  length  the  Mysoreans  gave  way,  A 
general  panic  ensued,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  gave  nwe  to 
confusion  amongst  the  fugitives,  increased  the  courage  of 
the  now  victorious  Naira.  Ebuuperated  by  the  cruel  and 
unremitting  persecution  of  Hyder  and  his  Buecesaors,  these 
warriors  continued  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  making  dreadlul  execution  with  their  deatnic^ 
tive  hatchets.  The  sultaun,  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
witnessing  the  discomfiture  and  disgrace  of  his  troopfi, 
exerted  every  nerve  for  the  recovery  of  the  day.  But  all 
was  to  no  purpose,  for  the  K'airs  prcased  bo  oloaely  on  his 
rear,  that^,  his  horse  being  shot,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  for 
his  life.     The  rout  was  now  general  and  complete.* 

Two  passages,  about  twenty  i^^t  in  width,  that  had 
been  cut  through  the  ramparts  on  the  advance  of  the 
assailants,  on  purpose  to  admit  their  gnns,  now  served 
essentially  in  mvouring  their  retreat ;  still,  however,  they 
had  another  enemy  to  encounter.  The  cotton  with  which  the 
ditch  had  been  filled  by  themselves,  and  over  which  they 
must  of  necessity  fall  back,  by  some  unaccountable  accident 
took  fire.  This  circumstance  rendered  their  situation  truly 
deplorable,  and,  contributing  to  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  quitted  the  lines,  they  desperately  disputed  the  ground 
they  gave  up  inch  by  inch.  Their  obstinacy  availed  them 
nothing.  It  greatly  naereaaed  their  loss.  The  carnage  con- 
tinued without  intermission  until  noon.  It  is  diflicuit  ta 
ascertain  the  exact  number  slain  when,  an  action  is  fought 
over  such  an  extent  of  ground.  Of  the  enemy  not  less  thnji. 
1^500  are  said  to  have  fallen,  whilst  forty  only  were  taken 

*  Roderick  Mackenzie,  of  the  52  nd  r^ipicnt,  *  Sk«td)  of  the  War  wilti 
Tippoo  Saltaim/  etc.    CtAcu^,  1799. 
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priionerBr  Amongst  the  dead  ihere  were  tlircc  men  of  high 
rank,  Tippoo  Sultftuji  did  not  escape  luihurt.  He  had  bei^n 
obliged  to  Iea.p  from  the  rampartei  of  the  liues,  acroBti  the  ditch 
in  which  the  bales  of  cotton  were,  and,  falling,  he  was  much 
bruified  and  otherwiee  injured^  His  palanquin  was  found  at 
the  brink  of  the  ditch ,  and  turned  out  a  good  prize,  for  it 
contained  eeveral  valuable  diamond  rings  and  other  jewehs 
in  a  B liver  boi^  his  large  seal,  hia  fueee  and  pistob,  and  like- 
wise hitf  diamond-liilted  sword.*  Durinp;  these  fierce  combat* 
a  force  uf  English  sepoy  a  remained  under  armia,  but  did 
nothing,  as  Captain  Knox,  their  commander,  had  received  no 
orders  to  act* 

Sir  Thomas  Monro,  in  a  letter  written  from  Amhoor,  in 
January,  alluded  to  the  truusactioni^,  and  mid, 

*^  A  second  attack  is  dady  expected,  and  if  the  rajah  is  left 
alone,  all  hia  exertions  against  a  force  m  superior  can  delay 
but  for  II  very  short  time  his  ruin.  The  Enghsh  battalions 
vrere  behind  the  lines,  bnt  not  at  the  piaee  attacked ;  and  it 
is  said  they  have  orders  not  to  act,  even  on  the  defensive. 
If  such  be  the  case,  the  rajah  ought  to  dismiss  them  with 
scorn.  The  distinction  made  between  recent  acquisi- 
tions and  ancient  territory  appears  t-o  be  a  subterfuge  of 
government  to  cloak  their  dread  of  war  under  a  pretended 
love  of  peace,  for  Cranganore  was  a  tair  purchase  of  the 
Dutch  from  tho rajah  of  Cochin,  subject  to  an  annual  tribute 
of  thirty-five  rupees.  Before  we  can  assemble  an  army  to 
face  the  enemy ^  Tippoo  may  be  iu  possession  of  Travancore, 
We  have  derived  but  little  benefit  from  experience  and  mis- 
fortune. The  year  1790  sees  us  as  little  prepared  as  that 
of  1780,  and  before  that  war,  We  shall  commence  tlie  war 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  magazines.  The  dis- 
tresses and  difficulties  which  we  then  encountered  from 
tbem,  has  not  cured  us  of  the  iiantaw  policy  of  preferring 
a  small  present  aaving  to  a  certain  though  future  great  and 
essential  advantage*"  t 

Every  word  of  this  letter  was  akuost  prophetic. 

Bound  by  his  pacific  instructions  from  home,  Lord 
Gomwallis,  through  the  Madras  govenunentj  still  attempted 
to  negotiate  with  Tippoo-  The  My  Bureau  was  told  that  if 
his  claim  to  the  ports  of  Crajigauore  and  Jaycottah,  wliicH 


*  Roderick  Mackenzie,   52nd    regiment r 
Tippoo  Sultaan/     Calcuttft,  1793-9» 
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the  rajah  of  Travancore  had  purchased,  could  be  prored  to 
be  a  just  one,  those  places  should  be  giren  up  to  him,  but 
that  he  must  not  attempt  to  seize  them  by  force,  or  to 
inflict  any  injury  <hi  the  n^ah,  who  was  the  aJiy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  who  had  fi^en  him  no  provocation.  Ey^i  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  to  him  from  Madras,  and  an  offer  was  made 
to  appoint  a  joint  commission  of  Mjsoreans  and  English  to 
settle  amicabljthe  points  in  contest.*  The  Tiger  set  down 
all  these  peac^ul  attempts  as  a  proof  that  the  English  were 
not  prepared  for  war,  imd  were  afraid  of  renewing  the  con- 
test with  him.  ^  To  assign  the  causes  that  produced  an 
unproclaimed  truce,  for  upwards  of  two  months,  between 
inreterate  enemies  not  fiye  miles  asunder,  would  be  to  put 
truth  too  much  to  the  hazard.  It  is  probable  that  the 
wounds  or  bruises  which  the  sultaun  nad  receiyed,  his 
want  of  cannon,  together  with  the  inequality  of  the  force 
now  under  his  command  to  the  task  that  he  had  undertaken, 
contributed  to  his  apparent  inactivity.  During  that  period, 
however,  he  obtained  m>m  Mysore  and  Seringapatam  troops, 
battering-rans,  and  stcn^es,  without  molestation ;  whilst  the 
rajah,  on  the  other  hand,  making  the  like  use  of  this  interval, 
tmough  the  influence  of  religion  encouraged  by  a  temporary 
success,  assembled  about  100,000  Hindus,  all  of  whom  wero 
carefully  distributed  on  the  lines."t  Tins  force  consisted 
of  the  not  very  warlike  militia  of  the  country,  of  polygars, 
or  tributary  landlords,  who  held  their  estates  by  a  military 
tenure,  and  of  about  8,000  men,  clothed  and  accoutred  like 
our  sepoys,  but  under  little  or  no  discipline.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  country  was  very  considerable,  but  the 
people  of  Travancore  were  totally  imaccustomed  to  war.  J 

It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  rajah  would  be  crushed  and 
his  fair  country  ruined,  if  English  aid  were  not  sent  to 
him.  Like  Hastings,  Lord  Gomwallis  found  himself  obliged 
to  set  up  one  native  power  aeainst  another,  and  to  court 
the  aid  and  alliance  of  the  Ms^rattas,  themselves  the  most 
restless  and  imprincipled  of  men.  A  treaty  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  against  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  concluded 
between  the  English  and  the  peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  the 

*  See  oorrespondenoe  with  Tippoo  Snltaon,  quoted  by  R.  Mackenzie 
in  '  Sketch  of  the  War,'  etc. 

t  Roderick  Mackenzie. 

X  *  Official  Correspondence,'  qnoted  by  Roderick  Mackenzie.  Colonel 
Wtlks,  *  Sketches  of  the  Somth  of  India.' 
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peifiliwa  engaeine  to  furnish  cayaliy  to  serve  with  our  army. 
But,' unhappify,  before  our  forces  could  reach  the  field  of 
action,  Tippoo  beat  the  n^ah  of  Travancore,  and  did  incal- 
culable nuBchief  to  the  country.     On  the  12th  of  April, 
after  a  tremendous  canncmade,  the  Mysoreui  got  possession 
of  the  lines  c^  defence.     The  rajah's  host  &d  m  a  wild 
panic,  but  were  protected  in  their  retreat  by  two  battalions 
of  Madras  sepoys,  under  the  onmnand  of  Captain  Knox. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Granganore,  one  of  the  disputed  ports, 
was  reduced,  Jaycottah,  the  other  disputed  port,  fell  a  few 
days  later ;  and  Faroor,  Curiapilly,  and  Tarious  other  forts, 
surrendered  in  rapid  succession  to  the  sultaun.     The  total 
demolition  of  the  lines  was  completed  by  repeated  explosions 
that  laid  Granganore  in  ruins;  and  a  general  devastation,  as 
well  by  fire  as  by  the  sword,  spread  over  the  whole  £eu»  of 
the  land.    The  I^airs  betook  themselves  to  their  strong* 
holds  in  the  mountains ;  the  Travancorean  troops  retired  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  their  kingdom.    All  cultivation 
ceased.   The  country  people  exdianged  their  pleasant  homes 
for  the  innermost  recesses   of  the  jungle,  preferring  the 
attack  of  the  wolf  and  the  tiger,  to  tli^  certain  and  merciless 
persecution  of  the  Mi^ometan  conqueror.*     These  were 
scmie  of  the  fruits  of  our  peace  policy,  and  of  our  most  un- 
wise economy.  Lord  Gomwallis  felt  them  at  the  heart's  core. 
<<  This  ill-juc^ed  saving,"  said  he,  "  may  cost  to  the  Company 
a  crore  of  rupees :  besides  which,  I  still  more  sincerely 
lament  the  disgraceful  sacrifice  made  of  the  honour  of  our 
country,  by  tamely  suffering  an  insolent  and  cruel  enemy  to 
overwhelm  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  which 
we  were  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
faith  to  defend."t    It  was  the  end  of  May  before  Gteneral 
Medows  could  take  the  field.  With  16,000  men,  that  general 
marched  from  Tranquebar,  to  carry  the  war  into  Tippoo's 
ovm  territories.    The  Tiger  would  now  have  consented  to 
negotiate,  and  affected  to  beheve  that  there  was  no  war 
between  him  and  the  English.   In  reply  to  his  letter.  General 
Medows  said — "  The  English,  equally  incapable  of  offering 
an  insult  as  to  submitting  to  one,  have  always  looked  upon 
war  as  declared  from  the  moment  you  attacked  their  ally  the 
king  of  Travancore.     Gtod  does  not  always  give  the  battle 

iK  j(.  Mackenzie,  *  Sketeh  of  the  War,'  etc. 

t  Letter  to  Mr.  £.  J.  HoUaod,  actinf  goTenior  of  Fort  St.  George,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Politick  History  of  India.' 
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to  the  etron^,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  but,  generallVj  suc^as 
to  thoap  irhoa©  cause  ia  juBt — upon  that  wt3  depend./* 

The  sultaun  no  sooner  received  thk  letter  than  he  aet  out 
for  Seringapatam  with  the  ntmost  expedition.  He  directed 
that  all  hid  regnlar  troops  should  assemble  in  that  neighbour^ 
hood.  For  a  time,  he  abandoned,  his  eastern  low  countriea 
to  their  fate  ;  and,  regardless  of  the  atorea  with  which  hia 
numerous  garrisons  on  the  plains  were  provided,  he  com- 
mitted their  protection  mainfy  to  lootiea  and  peons** 

General  Medowa  soon  captured  CarooFj  Coimhatoor, 
Dindigul,  Daraporam,  and  other  places.  In  some  of  theafi 
there  was  no  resistance  at  all,  and  in  others  the  resistance 
was  but  a  sham.  Thns  at  Aravaconrchyj  the  killedar,  with 
ridiculous  pomp,  fired  two  cannons  at  the  advance  ^ard  of 
our  army  before  he  received  a  summons  for  the  delivery  of 
the  fort  5  and  upon  getting  the  summons,  after  some  further 
gaaconade,  he  requested  permission  to  discharge  more  guni, 
protesting  at  the  same  time,  that  no  damage  should  be  done 
to  our  troops  J  and  urging  that  the  sultaun  would  be  much 
offended  at  the  surrender  of  his  garrison  without  an 
adequate  delence.  Upon  being-  told  that  he  must  bum  no 
more  gunpowder,  the  killedar  threw  open  his  gates.  These 
captured  Ibrts  were  nearly  all  put  in  possession  of  some 
fi^endly  polygara  of  the  countjy.  Tippoo  surprised  and 
attacked  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Floy^  but  was 
repulsed  at  Shoroor^  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which 
the  sultaun' s  brother-in-law  was  slain.  At  the  first  moment 
of  the  surprise,  our  troops,  outnumbered  more  than  aa  ten 
to  one,  suffered  rather  severely.  Many  of  the  sepoya  were 
cut  down.  Colonel  Floyd,  in  passing  along  the  line,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  to  the  native  officers.  These  brave  and 
faithful  fellows  all  replied  in  nearly  the  same  words.  ^'  We 
have  oaten  the  Company's  salt ;  our  lives  are  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  Gtod  forbid  that  wc  should  mind  a  few  casualties.'^  t 
Avoiding  a  general  action,  Tippoo  now  returned  from  the 
ghauts,  drawiug  off  the  English  forces  from  his  own  posses- 
sions. Though  closely  followed  up  by  some  of  our  corps, 
which  made  extraordinary  marches,  the  Mysorean  got  into 
the  Cariiatic,  which  he  and  his  father  had  so  often  ravaged 
before,  and  darting  through  a  part  of  that  country  Uke  a 

*  R.  Mackeniiie,   *  Sketeb  of  tbe  War  with  Tippoo  Snltwi,'  et<J^ 
t  Colonel  Wilkfl,  '  Sk&tcbe^  qf  the  South  of  ladia/ 
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meteor,  he  left  it  in  flames  and  smoke,  committing  an 
amount  of  mischief  and  of  cruelty,  which  could  not  be  repaid 
hj  lacs  of  rupees. 

A  signal  victory  was  obtained  on  the  Malabar  coast,  near 
Calicut,  by  Colonel  Hartley.  Cannanore  and  other  places 
were  captured,  and  the  whole  of  that  coast  was  cleared  of 
the  Mjsoreans.  And  now  the  Polygars  and  Nmts,  and  all 
ihe  Hmd&s  of  that  coast,  began  to  make  bloody  reprisals 
fcHT  i^e  horrible  wnmgs  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Tirooo's  Mussuhnans.  The  profanation  of  their  temples, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  idols,  had  driyen  these  naturally 
mild  and  gentle  people  into  the  most  savage  fury.  Even 
women  of  rank  made  themselves  the  instruments  of  revenue. 
The  widowed  mol^er  of  a  chief  destroyed  by  Tippoo,  who 
had  also  mi»rdered  her  son,  herself  told  this  ItorriSto  tale  to 
a  British  officer. 

•*  ISppoo's  amnil,  who  polluted  the  mansion  of  my  lost 
husbana  and  son,  wanted  iron,  and  detenmned  to  supply 
faiiBself  fi'Om  the  EuT.*  It  was  too  mnch  trouble  to  ta£e  it 
io  pieces,  and  the  wreteh  burned  it  in  the  square  of  the  great 
temple,  for  the  sake  of  the  iron.  On  hearing  of  this  abomi- 
nate, I  secretly  collected  my  men,  I  entered  the  town  by 
adght,  I  seized  him  and  tied  nim  to  a  stake,  and  (here  the 
narrator  burst  into  tears  and  an  agony  of  exultation)  I 
burned  the  monst^  on  the  spot  wh«re  he  had  wantonly 
insulted  and  consumed  the  sacred  emblems  of  my  rdigion.'^f 

In  the  month  of  Beeember,  Lord  ComwalMs,  and  some 
Bengal  sepc^s,  reached  Madias  fi*om  Calcutta.  A  strong 
religious  prejudice  against  voyages  bf  sea  existed  in  most 
o(  our  native  troops ;  in  1780,  a  mutmy  had  occurred  in  a 
battalion  when  ordered  to  embark  for  Bombay.  Hindus  of 
hk;h  caste  are  subject  to  great  privations  and  hardships  on 
a  long  voyage,  during  which  some  of  them,  from  prejudices 
«f  caste,  will  eat  nowiing  but  parched  grain.  The  firm  and 
temperate  conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis,  with  the  kindness 
«od  encouragement  which  he  extended  to  the  native  soldiers, 
surmounted  their  scruples :  subsequent  commanders  wrought 
ftie  same  effect  by  the  same  means ;  and  the  sepoys,  who 

*  A  rut  is  a  temple  of  carved  wood  fixed  on  wheels,  drawn  in  proces- 
liooty  and  at  timts  so  heavy  aa  to  require  thousands  of  persona  to  effect 
Its  movement. 

t  Colonel  Waks,  *  Sketches  of  the  Skmth  of,  India.' 
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have  made  many  long  sea  voyageB  since  tlie  end  of  the  last 
century,  now  show  no  reluctiuice  to  them.* 

Not  only  the  cruelly  oppressed  people  of  Travancore  and 
the  Malahar  coast,  but  also  the  people  dwelling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tippoo's  Mysorean  domimons,  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  the  overthrow  of  that  tyrant,  and  welcomed  the 
Brit^h  troops  and  our  docile  sepoys.  On  the  advance  of  a 
force  under  Colonel  Maxwell  into  the  Barahmahal  valley,  the 
fields,  covered  with  plentiful  crops,  were  nowhere  aban- 
doned by  the  peaceM  cultivators :  the  herdsman  attended 
his  numerous  flocks :  the  weaver  continued  at  his  web ;  and 
the  avaricious  bazar-man  exposed  his  whole  stores  to  the 
soldiery  without  apprehension  of  injustice  or  violence.  "  If," 
says  a  British  officer,  "  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Chris- 
tian governors  are  less  calculated  for  the  happiness  of  the 
natives  than  those  of  Mahometan  or  Hindu  rulers ;  if  the 
oppressions  and  extortions  perpetually  charged  on  the  ser- 
vants of  the  East-India  Company  have  any  foundation  in 
truth,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  on  the  entrance  of 
our  armies  into  the  dominions  of  an  enemy,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  borders  should  in  general  seem  to  discover 
but  little  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  or  for 
the  securily  of  their  property,  and  still  less  concern  at  a 
change  of  masters.'*  t 

The  discipline  maintained  in  these  campaigns  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  commanding  and  regimental  officers, 
without  whose  strenuous  and  constant  exertions  it  never 
could  have  existed  in  such  perfection.  The  flower  of  our 
native  army  was  collected  imder  Comwallis.  The  detach- 
ments brought  round  from  Bengal  were  composed  chiefly 
of  grenadiers,  and,  for  the  number,  exceeded  in  appearance 
any  body  of  sepoys  that  had  ever  taken  the  field.  Nor  did 
their  conduct  in  action  discredit  that  appearance.  The 
Madras  sepoys  had  also  some  remarkably  fine  corps,  and  the 
whole  army  was  animated  by  the  best  spuit  and  the  warmest 
affection  for  the  noble  governor-general  and  commander- 
in-chief.  J 

By  the  end  of  1790,  or  early  in  1791,  our  ally,  the  rajah 
of  Travancore,  was  re-established  in  all  his  dominions,  and 

I'  Captain  Williams,  *  Historical  Acoonnt  of  the  Rise  and  Progresf  of 
the  Bengal  Native  Infantry/  etc. 
t  Roderick  Mackenzie,  '  Sketch  of  the  War.' 
I  Ibid. 
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Tippoo  was  diBpoHseaeed  of  nearly  all  that  he  and  hia  father 
before  bim  had  acquired  on  the  Mahibar  coast.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1791,  Lord  ComwaUie,  who  had  taken 
the  field  himsell*,  laid  siege  to  Bangalore,  and  took  that 
important  place  by  etoiro.  His  lor<£jhip  then  rcBolved  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  My  sore,  and  to  dictate  his  own 
terms  of  peace  at  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  hii  country 
and  the  BfcrongeBt  place  which  Tippoo  held.  His  lordship 
oommeueed  his  movements  in  the  firat  daya  of  May.  Our 
native  troops,  as  well  as  the  English  soldieri,  burned  with 
impatience  to  take  their  revenge  for  the  atroeioue  and  brutal 
degradation  to  which  Tippoo  had  suHeeted  their  brothera  in 
anns  during  the  last  war,  and  even  after  the  conclusion  of  it.. 
The  nevra  of  the  fall  of  Bangalore  filled  the  mind  of  the 
tyrant  with  alarm,  and  induced  him  to  make  arrangements 
for  removing  from  his  capital  hij  women  and  hit*  treasure, 
and  for  doing  away  with  sundry  evidences  in  the  city  of 
Sermgapatam  of  the  brutality  which  he  had  eiterciaed 
a^inst,  and  of  the  insupportable  inBulta  he  had  put  upon, 
our  nation.  As  a  part  of  these  operationsj  a  number  of 
English  prisoners  (chiefly  youths),  who  had  been  detained 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1784,  were  murdered  bj  Abye- 
sinian  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  not  reveal  the 
horrible  secrets  of  their  prison-house.* 

Tippoo,  however,  took  up  a  strong  position,  some  miles 
in  advance  of  his  capital,  behind  the  deep  river  Caveiy. 
The  march  of  Comwallia  and  of  General  Abercromby,  the 
second  in  command,  who  moved  on  a  different  line,  waa 
excessively  laborious.  They  had  to  make  the  roads  by 
which  they  were  to  advance ;  and  for  fifty  miles  and  more 
Abercromby's  route  was  across  steep  mountains,  where  the 
battering-trains,  provisions,  and  stores  were  moved  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  They  also  suffered  severely  through  a 
want  of  forage,  tippoo  having  destroyed  all.  Moreover,  in 
the  latter  part  of  their  march,  the  periodical  rains,  and  bad 
foodj  and  long  fatigue,  brought  on  sickness  and  disease. 
Our  Mahratta  alHes,  who  had  solemnly  engaged  to  co-ope- 
rate  vrith  a  great  anny  of  horse,  did  not  keep  their  appoint- 
ment r  Lord  Comwallis,  however,  reached  Arikera  on  the 
Cavery,  and  about  nine  miles  from  Seringapatam,  on  the 
13th  of  May  i  and,  crossing  the  river,  he  attacked  Tippoo, 
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on  the  15th,  before  General  Abercrombj  could  join  him. 
In  spite  of  their  advantageoua  position  and  formidable  artil* 
kry,  the  Mysoreana  could  not  stand  the  charge  of  tlie 
British  bayonets  ;  they  were  driven  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, and  were  at  laat  obliged  to  seek  shelter  under  the  guns 
of  their  capital.  The  road  thither  waa  open  to  ua,  the  prize 
Beemed  within  onr  reach  j  but  in  the  very  hour  of  victory 
the  EDgliah  found  it  necessaiy  to  retreat  *  The  force  with 
Comwallia,  though  strong  enough  to  beat  Tippoo's  army 
in  the  field,  was  not  strong  enough  to  invest  a  well-fortified 
f  laoe  like  Seringapatam  ;  and  they  had  with  them  neither 
provisions  nor  military  stores  enough  for  a  long  siege.  Add 
to  this,  the  draught-bullocks  were  dying  fest,  the  camp  was 
half-filled  with  sick,  and  the  pitiless  rains  continued. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  retreat.  Abercromby,  who 
waa  within  three  marches  of  Seringapatam,  was  ordered  to 
iretire  to  the  coast ;  Comwallis  burst  the  greater  part  of  his 
battering-guns,  having  no  cattle  to  drag  them  off,  and  he 
began  his  mortifying  retreat  on  the  26th  of  May,  Towards 
the  end  of  his  first  day's  march,  some  of  our  Mahratta  alliei? 
nCame  up  to  his  lordship's  aid ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  Few 
retreats  have  ever  been  more  disastrous  l  men  and  cattle 
perishfidj  tumbrils  and  provision-waggons  were  abandoned 
in  the  deluged  country  ;  and  the  victory  gained  by  the  sea- 
aon  was  claimed  by  Tippoo  as  his  own  achievement -t 

The  scmpulona  Lord  Comwallis  had  now  recourse  to 
measures  almost  as  summary  and  bold  as  some  of  the  most 
oenaured  acts  of  "Warren  Hastings,  Finding  that  the 
Mahrattas  would  not  keep  the  field  unless  they  got  an 
immediate  and  a  large  subsidy,  and  having  no  money  in  hand 
that  he  could  spare,  his  lordship  ordered  the  governor  in 
council  of  Madras  to  take  the  treasure  out  of  our  China 
Jihipa,  coin  it  into  rupees,  and  send  it  to  hijn  without  delay. 

During  the  following  autuann  proper  preparations  were 
made  for  renewing  the  war  in  the  centre  of  Mysore.  Had 
we  failed  to  do  this,  Tippoo  would  again  have  recovered  the 
Malabar  coastj  and  have  poured  hia  rapid  cavalry  into  the 
heart  of  the  Camatic.  A  fresh  battering- train,  lOO  ele- 
phants irom  Bengal,  an  immense  number  of  bullock^v,  a 
copious  supply  of  stores  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  were 

*  *  Our  Indian  Empire/  toI.  iL 

■f  Majar   Dirooi,     *  NarraitLve/      The   major    was    deputy -adjutant-^ 
general  to  the  forces. 
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collected  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  Company  had  »ent 
out  £500,000  in  specie ;  and  the  Englteh  govemment  had 
sent  out  reinforcements  to  the  , king* a  rej^imenta  in  India, 
together  with  some  fresh  detachments  of  the  tojbI  artillery. 
The  Mahratta^j  getting  some  of  the  money,  were  tolerably 
Bteady  and  active  in  their  co-operation,  and  rendered  impor* 
taat  services  with  their  light  rapid  cavalry.  The  parses 
which  lead  from  Myaore  into  the  Camatic  were  now  clcaried, 
and  several  stroiig  forts  which  Tippoo  had  erected  in  them 
were  taken  by  storm.  Thus  the  direct  road  from  Modrae 
was  opened  to  an  immense  convoy,  headed  by  elephants^ 
loaded  with  treaaurCj  marching  two  abreast  with  the  British 
standard  diaplayed,  Tippoo's  advanced  forces  threw  them- 
Belvea  into  a  thick  forest,  faeed  and  flsuiked  by  the  river 
Toom  and  eome  deep  Tavineji  Soon,  however,  they  were 
attacked,  defeated,  and  driven  ont  of  the  forest^  hj  Captain 
Little,  with  only  750  men  and  two  guns.  General  Aber- 
cromby,  who,  since  the  retreat  from  the  upper  eountr^%  in 
the  month  of  May,  had  occupied  cantonments  at  and  round 
about  Tellicherry,  began  to  move  again  towards  Seringapa- 
tarn  early  in  December ;  but  he  waa  kept  waiting  by  some 
of  the  Mahrattae  who  had  gone  plundering  instead  df  join- 
ing him.  Early  in  January,  1792,  Lord  OomwaOit  united 
his  main  army  under  Ootradroog,  where  he  wae  kept  waiting 
more  than  a  fortnight  by  our  tardy  ally,  the  nizam  of  the 
Deckan,  who  was  to  join  hira  with  hia  army  at  Hyderabad- 
At  last  the  nizam  arrived ;  and^  at  the  end  of  January,  all 
the  combined  forces  pressed  forward  for  Serin gapat am.  On 
the  5th  of  February,  Cornwallis  once  more  got  sight  of 
Tippoo's  capitalj  and  saw  that  the  Mysorean  army  was 
encamped  under  its  wall«,  Tn  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
Fel>ruaTy,  Comwallis  led  his  troops  in  three  columns,  right 
into  Tippoo's  camp,  took  several  of  his  redoubts,  shattered 
the  tyrant,  and  committed  havoc  upon  hia  troops.  When 
morning  dawned,  Tippoo,  advised  and  assisted  by  some 
Frenchmen,  made  some  skilful  mancouvres,  with  the  view  of 
enveloping  and  bearing  down,  by  weight  of  artillery  and 
force  of  numbers,  one  of  our  three  columns  ;  but  he  failed  in 
the  attempt,  and  lost  msny  of  his  people.  He  then  fled  across 
the  Cadavery  river,  and  threw  himself  into  the  great  fortress 
of  Seringapatam ;  and  thereupon  more  than  10,000  of  his 
men  deserted  him^  and  fled  in  a  body  towards  their  native 
wooda.     Other  attempts  were,  howevorj  made  to  recover  the 
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redoubtfl  which  we  had  taken ;  but  they  were  all  repulsed 
with  terrible  loss.  One  of  these  redoubts,  called  the  '^  Sul- 
taun'i  redoubt,'*  was  held  by  only  100  EuropeanB  iind  fifty 
sepoye,  who  repulsed  thonsandfl  afler  thousands.  Our  loss 
during  the  whole  day  of  this  hard  fighting  amotint^d  to  535, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  the  loss  of  Tippoo  was 
estimated  at  more  than  4,000. 

By  the  rooming  of  the  8th,  Lord  ComwaUis  had  shut  np^ 
witiun  the  walis  of  the  fortress,  the  whole  of  Tippoo' s  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  'cavalry  which  bad  crosaed  the 
river.  Immediate  preparatiofus  were  made  for  the  siege; 
and  three  European  regimente,  eeren  battalions  of  sepoye, 
and  eome  artillery,  at  once  girded  the  place,  preventing 
ingress  or  egrese.  By  the  21st,  the  dose  m vestment  of  the 
fortress  was  well  advanced.  In  a  few  days  more  the  walls 
must  have  been  breached  by  the  fire  of  fifty  h^vy  guns, 
and  the  place  must  have  been  made  untenable  by  out  red- 
hot  ebot,  that  would  have  set  in  fiamea  the  wooden  edifices 
with  which  the  interior  of  the  fort  was  then  crowded.  Oene* 
ral  Medowa  had  undertaken  to  head  the  assault,  and  the 
men  were  eager  for  that  close  conflict.  But,  on  the  24th, 
Tippoo  yielded  to  his  fate. 

The  treaty  of  peace  which  the  Tiger  of  Mysore  was  thus 
forced  to  accept,  contained  the  follomng  articles  ; — 1.  That 
he  should  cede  one-half  of  his  temtoriea  to  the  English  and 
their  alKea ;  2*  That  he  should  pay  three  crores  and  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees*  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war,  &c. ; 
8.  That  he  should  unequivocally  restore  all  the  priaoners 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Mysoreans  from  the  time  of 
Hydcr ;  4.  That  he  should  deliver  up,  as  hostages  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  treaty,  two  oi  his  eldest  sons. 

In  conformity  with  these  terms,  Tippoo  began  to  send  the 
treasure  out  of  the  fort  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegera  ;  and 
on  the  26th,  the  young  princes,  one  of  whom  was  about  ten 
and  the  other  eight  years  old»  were  conducted  to  the  camp 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Lord  ComwaUis  received 
the  children  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  continued  to 
treat  them  with  all  tendemess. 

8ir  John  Kennaway,  who  was  appointed  to  conclude  the 
definitive  treaty,   encountered  much   slowness   and  many 

%ulties  on  the  part  of  Tippoo' s  vakeels.     The  aultaun 

*  Nearly  ^^3,500,000  sUrling, 
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pBrticitlaa'ly  objected  to  reatoring  to  the  rajah  of  Coorg  tlio 
aominionfl  which  lie  had  taken  Irom  him.  But  as  the  rajah 
had  risen  in  anna  at  our  mtitatlon,  and  had  very  matmoily 
aaakted  the  English  ojid  their  allies,  Lord  C'orDwallis  was 
determined  not  to  abandon  him.  There  hod  been  but  too 
much  of  this  bad,  base  work  in  1784,  at  the  time  of  the 
pea^e  of  Mangolore ;  and  frightful  had  been  the  But!enDgs  of 
tbose  w©  then  abandoned!  Tippoo  now  repaired  hi** 
damaged  walk,  and  intimated  that  he  w^ould  break  the 
treaty.  Lord  ComwaUia  issued  orders — ordera  moat  wel- 
gjome  to  the  troops — to  recommence  the  cannonade,  and 
Bent  off  the  two  children  for  Bangalore.  This  brought 
Tippoo  to  his  aenaes  j  his  vakeels  assured  Sir  John  Keima- 
way  tliat  he  would  agree  to  aU  that  had  been  demanded* 
ComwaHis  agreed  to  suspend  operations  for  one  day,  and 
recalled  Tippoo' b  sons,  who,  on  the  19th  of  IVIarch,  pre- 
sented to  his  lordship  the  deiiuitive  treaty  signed  by  their 
fether,  and  brought  into  camp  by  his  vakeels.  By  thia 
treaty  the  English  obtained  all  the  dominionfi  of  Tippoo  on 
the  coast  of  Mabbar,  a  district  surrounding  Duidigul,  and 
some  territory  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Camatic, 
including  the  Barahmahal  and  the  lower  ghauts;  the 
Mabrattas  (for  all  three  allies  shared^  and  about  equally, 
in  the  diamemberment  of  the  sultaun's  dominions)  recovered 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Toombudra, 
which  had  been  their  frontier  line ;  and  the  nizam  got  all 
the  country  from  the  river  Kistna  to  the  Pennar,  including 
the  forte  of  Grungecottah  and  Cuddapa.  The  temtory  thus 
acquired  by  the  English  did  not  yield  nrnch  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling  of  annual  revalue;  hut  it  was  highly 
valuable  as  strengthening  the  Camatic  against  invasion^  as 
affording  excellent  land  communications,  and  as  containing 
ports  on  the  Malabar  coaet  highly  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  to  the  extension  of  that  influence  at  which  we  aimed. 
The  Nairsj  and  other  Hindu  people  that  occupied  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  were  made  happy  by  the  change  o±  masters,  and 
by  the  full  freedom  now  aUowed  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religicm,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  old  customs. 

To  soothe  the  troops  for  the  disappointment  of  their 
expectations  of  booty  in  the  storming  ol  Serbgapatam,  and 
to  reward  them  for  their  excellent  conduct  and  rare  exer- 
tions during  the  whole  of  the  war,  the  commander-in-chief. 
Upon  his  own  responsibility^  made  them  a  gift,  equal  to  six 
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montiifl^  batta,  out  of  the  xnoneT  paid  br  Tippoo ;  and  both 
Ke  hiniflelf  aiud  GcDeral  Medaw^,  hifi  second  in  command, 
fegignfid  their  large  shares,  that  the  eoldiera  might  have  the 
more.  The  army  returned  to  the  CompauT'i^  tenitoii^B, 
good  care  being  taken  to  phice  resectable  garrisons  in  the 
duftricta  c^iadr  and  particularly  in  the  towns  on  the  Malabo 
coasts  where  hitherto  we  had  scarcely  had  a  footing.* 

SagDJee  BoneJah,  a  powertul  Mahratta  chief,  who  held  the 
important  prcTrince  of  Cuttach  and  other  territories^  waa 
conciliated  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  goTemor-general,  who 
deputed  an  Englijih  resident  to  \m  court.  But  other 
Mahratta  leaders  continued  to  give  uiieai^iDess  and  trouhlcj 
and  oonvinoed  his  lordship  that  a  general  ACahratta  warwas 
not  a  remote  contingency. 

The  nabob  of  the  CaiEnatic,  whose  dominions  were  held  by 
our  troops,  was  rery  inegular  in  the  payment  of  his  sobf 
sidies.  Acting  as  Hastings  would  hare  done.  Lord  C(«n- 
wallis,  during  the  war  with  Tippoo,  seized  npon  Ae  nabob's 
reroines,  and  appointed  his  own  officers  to  collect  them  and 
pay  them  into  the  Company's  treasury.  But  for  this  measnne 
the  war  conld  not  have  been  conducted  to  a  successful 
terminatian.  The  accounts  which  had  arnved  in  India  a 
short  time  preTiously  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  left 
little  doubt  that  England  would  soon  be  inTolYed  in  another 
war  with  France ;  and  this  was  certainly  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  Comwallis  to  bring  the  war  with  Tippoo  to  a 
termination,  so  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  repel  any 
attack  of  the  Erench,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  our  arms 
against  the  settlements  in  India  whidi  had  been  restored  to 
lErance  by  the  peace  of  1782.  When  the  account  of  war 
between  f^rance  and  Engikmd  reached  him  at  Calcutta,  Lord 
Comwallis  hastened  to  Madras  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army ;  but  before  he  could  reach  that  coast,  Pondicheny, 
the  French  metropolis  in  India,  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
that  army  firom  Fort  St.  George,  under  the  command  of 
Mi^or-General  Brathwaite.  AU  the  French  factories  were 
seized  without  any  difficulty ;  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to 

*  Colonel  Wilks,  '  Sketohes  of  the  South  of  India.'  Roderick  Macken- 
zie,  *  Sketch  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun.'  Peter  Auher,  *  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Sketch  of 
the  Political  History  of  India.'  Major  Taylor,  *  Travels  overland  to 
India/  *  Our  Indian  Empire.'  Moor,  '  Narrative  of  Operations  against 
Tippoo  Sultaun/  etc.    London,  1794. 
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shut  out  fill  the  adventufers  of  that  bold  and  advetituroua 
natioo. 

Tht^  eourae  of  events,  and  abaolnte  necessity,  liad  forced 
the  pacifically-digpoaed  Lord  ComwaLii»  into  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Sultann^  and  into  a  seriea  of  measures  very  contrary 
to  the  wiflhei,  the  policy,  and  the  Byetem  of  non-interference 
and  Tion-ag^^ndLsement  of  the  Bntiah  legialBture  ajid 
government.  But  it  had  been  well  remarked  that  this  eelf- 
evident  neeeBsity  v^aa  not  followed  by  the  concluaion  that 
the  same  causes  might  again  produce  the  same  effect*; 
and  that  a  general  impression  was  made  in  England,  that 
hia  lordahip  had  placed  the  affairs  of  tlie  Company  on  the 
true  footing  of  aecnrity  and  strength,  whicli  had  been  ho 
long  desired — that,  for  the  future,  nothing  would  be 
requisite  but  mild,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  eouncils  in  the 
governor-general  and  the  local  authoriticB^  to  secure  the  last* 
ing  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire  in  India, 
Tliis  capital  miatahe  must  indeed  appear  the  moat  extraor- 
dinary, if  we  reflect  upon  the  actual  condition  and  increas- 
ing power  of  the  always  restless  Mahratta  princes,  the 
weakness  of  the  rulers  of  Oude  and  the  Camatic,  and  all 
tho  aUies  of  the  English,  not  one  of  whom  could  be  left 
exposed  to  invasion  and  conquest  without  exposing  either 
the  trade  or  the  dominions  of  the  Company  to  serious  loss^ 
if  not  to  absolute  ruin.  Nor  could  one  of  those  allies  be 
abandoned  without  loss  of  credit,  influence,  and  honour  to 
the  Company.  Our  territories  were  greatly  increased^  and 
our  political  relations  much  extended  during  Lord  Com- 
wallis*s  administration.  Hie  great  efforts  had  all  been 
attended  with  extraordinary  success**  If  in  minor  matters 
some  of  his  attempted  reforms  were  failures^  he  yet  left 
behind  him^  among  the  natives,  a  good  name,  and  the 
enviable]  reputation  of  having  always  entertained  the  best 
intentions.  Some  grejit  reforms  and  changes  he  certainly 
effected  both  in  the  militaTy  and  in  the  civil  establishments 
of  India,  being  aided  therein  by  the  new  acts  of  parliament 
and  by  the  posses sion  of  that  unity  of  power,  and  that 
absolute  control  over  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, which  Hastings  had  never  possessed  \  and  it  is  asserted, 
by  a  very  competent  authority,  that  the  system  of  internal 

^  Sir  John  Malcolm ^  *  SVetcli/  Peter  Aulier,  '  RUe  and  ProgresBof 
the  BntiBh  Power  in  India/  Two  ^l^p^llli8hed  letters  of  Mr>  Warren 
Hastings  in  my  possession. 
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rule  wbicli  lie  introduced  into  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar  will  ever  reflect  tlie  highest  honour  on  his  name.* 
That  opposition  party  in  parliament  which  had  extolled 
the  virtues  and  deplored  the  misfortunes  of  the  Tiger  of 
Mysore,  were  not  sparing  of  their  criticism  and  censures : 
but  when  his  lordship  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of 
1793,  they  did  not  venture  to  try  to  impeach  him.  The 
king,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  important  services,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  and  he  was  appointed  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  t 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India.' 

t  '  Our  Indian  Empire.' 

Interesting  information  abont  Lord  Comwallb's  war  with  Tippoo 
will  be  found  in  Major  Dirom's  *  Narratire,'  and  in  E.  Moor's  *  Narrative 
of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment  and  of  the  Mahratta 
•rmy  against  the  Nawab  Tippoo  Soltaon  Bahadur.' 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


SiE  John"  Shoee  (afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth),  tlie 
friend  of  Warreo  Hastinga,  the  bosom  friead  and  aflterwarda 
biographer  of  Sir  Willi  am  Jones,  and  a  moat  respectable 
cml  servant  of  the  Company,  who  had  resided  long  m 
India,  and  had  rendered  important  services  there,  waa  ap'^ 
pointed  to  succeed  Lord  Cornv^^allia  as  governor-general. 
Sir  John  had  abundant  local  knowledge  and  industry.  He 
was  particularly  skilled  in  the  reTrenue  system  ot  India, 
and  was  of  Tery  pacific  habitB  j  and  it  app^rs  to  have 
beea  expected  that  all  those  great  advantages  which  Lord 
ComwaUis  had  obtained  would  be  confirmed  and  improved, 
without  any  risk  of  war,  or  extension  of  politick  connec- 
tione  by  a  governor  possessed  of  these  qualities.  It  waa  laid 
down  to  him  as  a  rulSj  that  the  dictates  of  justice,  no  less 
than  the  dictates  of  econom^j  prescribed  to  the  Company 
a  system  of  non-interference  with  the  internal  affairs  or 
mutual  differences  of  the  native  states  j  unle^  when  inteiv 
ference  should  be  required  by  the  paramount  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  tranquillity  and  ^integrity  of  the  Company^s 
own  dominions* 

About  the  same  time  that  Shore  became  the  real  ruler  of 
Bengal,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  that  country,  the  nabob 
Muliarek'ul-Dowlaj  died,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  twelve  sons  and  thirteen  daughters. 
He  was  succeeded  bj  his  eldest  son,  Uzeer-ul-Dowk,  who 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Calcutta^  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1793. 

Sir  John  Shore  entered  upon  the  duties  of  government  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1793,  on  which  day  Major- General 
Sir  Eobcrt  Abercromby  assumed  the  office  of  commander- 
in-chief,  under  the  court's  appointment  of  September,  1792. 
As  Sir  John  was  no  soldierj  the  separatiori  of  the  two  officea 
was  a  matter  of  necessity, 
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To  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  urged  the  Company  to  postpone 
the  appointment,  the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  had 
replied — ^that  Sir  John  Shore  had  been  selected  for  his  high 
honour  and  probity,  and  his  peculiar  fitness ;  the  court  had 
appointed  hun,  on  these  grounds,  to  the  arduous  and  respon- 
Bible  office ;  and  to  that  appointment  thev  adhered. 

Notwithstanding  the  disturbed  state  oi  affairs  in  Europe, 
there  was  every  appearance  of  peace  in  India,  where  the 
sovereignty  was  exercised  by  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo  Sultaim, 
the  nizam,  and  the  English. 

The  Mfduratta  powers  oomprdbended  the  petrimra,  Sda- 
diah,  Holkar,  and  the  nyah  oi  Berar.  The  latter  chief  had 
less  interest  and  coHcem  in  their  general  politics ;  he  carried 
on  his  administration  indepenientl^p^,  althou^  he  had 
received  the  confirmation  of  his  succe^don,  with  the  insigma 
of  his  investiture,  from  the  peishwa.  But  the  Mahrattas, 
to  whom  a  French  force  of  two  larigad^,  ujider  G^eseral  de 
Boigne,  was  attached,  were  deemed  sufficientlir  finmidaUe 
without  the  rajah  of  Berar.  The  nature  of  the  Mahrat^ 
government  was  avaricious,  grasping,  and  ambitii»u,  nef>^ 
neglecting  any  opportunify  of  extendiiotg  its  power  @t 
aggrandi^ng  its  wealth,  indiferent  as  to  the  meaaus  l^  which 
it  attained  those  objects. 

It  was  justly  felt  with  re^d  to  all  the  powears  in  ladia, 
that  our  greofc  security  was  in  our  strength.* 

The  situation  of  affaiirs  did  not  promise,  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  Mahrattas,.  any  is&eyf 
long  exemption  &om  hostilities ;  but,  on  the  other  hsaad^  met 
Company  was,  in  every  respect,  free  from  any  immediate 
danger.  The  English  government  had  at  no  period  been  so 
strong  in  actual  military  force  and  resources.  Its  principal 
enemy,  Tippoo,  was  much  reduped ;.  its  principal  ally,  the 
nizam  or  subahdar  of  the  Debkan,  -seemed  firm  to  has 
engagements.  But  those  jealousies  which  haid  broken 
out  between  the  nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  before  Losd 
ComwaUis  quitted  the  country,  were  now  threatening  wais 
and  convulsions.  Being  justified  in  so  doing  by  his  treaty 
of  alliance,  the  nizam,  threatened  with  invasion,  a|^lied  to 
the  new  governor-general  for  assistance.  This  assistance 
was  refrised  by  the  pacific  Sir  John  Shore,  whose  wishes 
accorded  with  the  neutrality-system  instructions  he  received 

^  P.  Auber,  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Briti^  Power  in  India. ^ 
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from  home,  and  'w^bo  was  loth  to  incur  any  hiuanl  of  giving 
oftence  to  the  Makrattas.  When  this  refusal  waa  marlej 
it  was  notorious  that  the  Tuaam  entertaiia^d  the  laost 
firieadly  diapo&itiona  towards  the  Britiih  government,  sud 
rejoiced  at  the  recent  au£ces»8e»  of  ComwaUi^,  which  bad 
establish  ed  our  great  ascendancy  in  the  pohtical  scale  of 
India ;  while  the  Mahrattas  viewed  the  auetese  of  the 
English  ynth  alarm,  and  contemplated  their  power  with  a 
degree  of  jealousy,  which  alnjoat  amounted  to  hostilit>^  The 
wily  Mahrattas  very  soon  concluded  that  Sir  John  Shore,  in 
hia  anxiety  to  remaiii  neutral,  would  not  aid  the  oizam  hj 
any  other  means  than  those  of  diplomaey  and  mediatory 
negotiation,  and  as  s<:)on  m  they  made  thiM  discovery,  they 
despised  the  diplomacy,  they  resolved  to  reject  the  mediar 
tiou,  and  began  to  beat  their  kettle-drums,  collect  .tboir  war- 
horses^  and  sharpen  thetr  spear-heada.  At  this  critical 
moment,  Madhajee  Scindiab,  who  had  given  such  growth 
and  increase  to  tlie  Mahratta  power,  died,  and  left  liia  vaot 
resources  and  territories  to  his  nephew  Doulut  Bao  bcijadiah, 
a  much  younger  and  much  more  active  and  daring  chief; 
who  hastened  to  aasemble  Iub  army  from  the  reinotoBt 
quarters  of  Hindustan,  with  the  double  view  of  strengthen- 
ing his  personal  authority,  and  of  acquiring  an  aacendaucy 
in  the  confederacy  formijag  against  the  nizam* 

It  was  rumoured  that  Tippoo  Sultann  was  again  pre* 
paring  for  war,  and  that  he  would  atta(!k  the  nizam  con^ 
jointly  with  the  Mahrattas.  The  Mysorean,  however, 
remained  quiet  for  the  present. 

The  people  of  the  Deekan,  who  had  recently  seen  how 
Lord  Comwallis  had  behaved  when  an  ally  of  the  Company 
had  been  attacked,  could  not  believe  that  so  important  Mid 
90  faithful  an  ally  as  the  nizam  couJd  possibly  be  abandoned 
by  the  English.  And,  indeed,  we  could  not  leave  the  nizam 
to  his  fat-e  without  weakening  that  force  of  opinion  which, 
more  than  arms,  had  made  ua  what  we  were  in  India,  Bj 
resenting  the  atta*?k  of  Tippoo  upon  our  ally,  the  rajah  of 
Travancore,  Lord  Comwallis  hud  gained  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  other  allies,  and  had  established  the  British 
reputation  for  good  faitk,  justice,  aiid  firmness.  Could  80 
recent  an  example  be  overruled  ?  Could  our  reputation  for 
good  faith  towards  our  aUiea  be  sacriiiced  at  tne  moment 
when  it  was  highest  f  Looking  at  his  pacific  instTuctions, 
ivnd  consulting  his  own  feelings,  Sir  John  Shore  thought  that 
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it  might.  It  is,  however,  doubted  whether  a  more  spirited 
course  of  policy  would  not  have  intimidated  the  Mahrattas 
and  prevented  all  war  whatever.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  while  the  impressions  which  had 
been  made  on  all  the  native  powers,  by  the  wise  councils 
and  military  success  of  Comwallis,  were  yet  in  full  force,  any 
apirited  interference  of  the  British  government  would  have 
deterred  the  Mahrattas  from  an  attack  on  the  Deckan.* 

In  the  month  of  February,  1796,  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  Mahratta  army,  under  l)oulut  £ao  Scindiah,  marched 
against  the  nizam ;  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  a  battle  was 
fought  near  the  town  of  Boeder,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  that  name  in  the  Deckan.  Both  armies  fell  into  con- 
fusion, neither  of  them  obtaining  any  considerable  advantage, 
both  indeed,  appeared  upon  the  point  of  running  away  at 
one  and  the  same  moment ;  but  the  nizam  ran  &8t,  for  he 
had  brought  his  women  with  hiin  to  the  field,  and  these 
inmates  of  the  zenana,  being  sadly  frk^htened  by  the  noise 
of  the  guns,  imparted  their  fears  to  their  never  courageous 
lord,  and  he  and  th^  quitted  the  field  and  fled  by  night 
to  the  small  fort  of  Kumlah.  Here  he  was  presently  sur* 
ix>unded  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  starved  him  into  a  disfi;raceful 
capitulation.  After  remaining  some  weeks  in  the  fort,  the 
nizam  agreed  to  give  to  his  enemies  an  extensive  tract  of 
counti^,  rendering  thirtv-five  lacs  of  annual  revenue,  and 
includmg  the  celebrated  lortress  of  Dowletabad,  or  Deoghir, 
the  strongest  place  in  his  dominions ;  to  pay  three  crores  of 
rupees,  one-third  immediately,  the  renudnaer  by  instalments ; 
and  to  give  up,  as  a  hostage,  his  prime  minister  Azeem-ul- 
Omrah,  the  zealous  friend  of  the  [English,  and  the  decided 
opponent  of  the  Mahrattas.  This  delivering  up  of  an  able 
and  honest  minister  was  almost  as  dishonourable  to  the 
English  as  it  was  injurious  to  their  abandoned  ally  the 
nizam,  whose  throne  had  been  supported  by  the  abilities 
and  rare  virtues  of  Azeem-ul-Omrah.  At  the  time  there 
were  two  battalions  of  British  troops  in  the  Deckan:  if 
these  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Boeder,  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  would  have  been  certain ;  if  they 
had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Kurdlah,  the  nizam  might  have 
been  extricated  without  signing  the  disgraceful  treaty;  but 
the  English  officer  in  command  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
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the  governor-general,  refused  to  stir  a  step.  After  the 
convention  of  Kurdlali  waa  settled,  the  niaaiu  returned  to 
Hyderabad^  and  strongly  mtimated  liia  desire  that  the  Com- 
pany would  recall  their  two  battaliouB,  as  tlie  pay  and 
maintenance  of  troops  that  woidd  do  nothing  for  him  was 
very  nnprofitable  and  burdensome.  The  two  batt&lioni  were 
soon  recalled. 

The  Mahrattaa  had  scarcely  returned  from  the  Deckan  to 
their  own  eountryj  when  two  unexpected  events  occurred — 
the  sudden  death  of  the  young'  pcishwa,  Madhoo  Bao,  and 
the  rebellion  of  Ali  Jah,  the  eldest  son  of  the  nizam.  The 
death  of  Madhoo  Bao  introduced  fierce  dissenaious  among 
the  Mohratta  chiefs,  who  had  been  bo  recently  leagued 
together.  Nanah  FumaveBe  was  determined  to  place  upon 
the  vacant  throne  an  infant  priuce,  in  whoae  name  he  mm* 
self  might  rule  and  reign.  His  great  rival,  Doidut  Hao 
Scindiahj  supported  the  claim  b  of  the  son  of  Eagoba,  who 
would  have  oeen  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  throne  tf  tho 
Mahrattas  had  recogniKed  the  European  law  of  BUceession 
and  primogenitnre,  Nanah  Fumavese,  chancing  to  be  at 
Poonahj  the  capital  or  aulic  city  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, had  fat  first  several  advantages.  He  liberated  the 
nizam's  mimBteVj  Aeeem-ul-Omrah,  and  agreed  to  purchase 
the  nizam's  alliance  by  rescinding  the  convention  of  Kurd* 
lab,  and  by  giving  up  ail  claims  to  the  territory  and  the 
money  which  the  nizam  had  agreed  to  yield  and  pay.  A 
treaW  waa  concluded  upon  these  conditions ;  but  before  i!t 
could,  take  effectj  Scindiah  marched  upon  Poonah,  with  an 
army  which  hi  a  rival  was  tinable  to  oppose ;  Nanah  Fuma- 
vese waa  driven  out  of  the  citj^j  and  Biyee  !Rao,  the  son  of 
Eagoba,  was  placed  upon  the  musnud.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  ni^am  from  aidhig  Nanah  Fumavese,  Scindiah  now  con^ 
eluded  a  treaty  with  that  princCj  promising  to  rest  satisfied 
with  one-fourth  of  the  territory  and  money  which  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  convention  oi  Knrdlab. 

As  Sir  John  Shore  would  not  allow  him  the  aid  of  the 
Company's  troops,  the  ruler  of  the  Deckan  very  natnrallj 
endeavoured  to  raise  and  discipline  troops  of  his  own  for  the 
protection  of  his  country.  Since  the  time  of  the  gallant 
M,  Eussy,  the  Deckan  had  never  been  without  some  Frencb 
officers.  The  uizam  had  at  present  a  considerable  number 
of  these  officers,  the  chief  of  them  being  one  M,  Baymond, 
who  had  commenced  hi  a  mihtary  career  in  India  at  an  early 
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age,  Tinder  tbe  rash  and  uirfortunafce  Lally.  Tliese  Frenoh- 
meii  had  disciplined  yarious  corps  of  sepojs.  Aftar  the 
defptarbxxre  of  oar  two  battalionB,  tlie  nizam  or^red  new 
levies  for  these  corps,  and  assigned  an  extensiTe  temtoiy  fiar 
their  regular  payment  and  support.  No  sooner  was  this 
Aeme  tiiani^  jeakvusy,  misgiving,  and  fears  of  the  goremar- 
:general  were  awakened.  Sir  John  Shore  would  neither 
protect  the  nisam  nor  allow  him  to  protect  haioself.  He 
^^reobened  the  niier  of  ihe  I>eckan  wiui  an  instaait  isivasion 
0f  his  territones  unlew^  he  removed  his  Frendnaea  and 
4i8cipli2fted  sepoys  a  long  way  firom  the  Company's  frontiers. 
Bmtenting  Im  abandonment  by  the  English  in  the  late 
Mahratta  invaabn,  and  complaiiting  that  they  had  broken 
iiieir  la^eaty  with  him,  ihe  nizam  persisted  in  keeping  his 
troops  where  they  were ;  beiog  encouraged  in  this  course  by 
M.  Baymond  and  his  comrades,  who  assured  him  that  l^e 
^oimipotent  Erendh  republic,  which  was  giving  liberty  to 
aft  ikte  nations  in  Europe,  would  soon  overtb-ow  the  tyranny 
43i  ihe  Skiglbh,  and  release  the  princes  of  India  £rom  ihear 
iJunildom.  At  this  moment  it  was  senouidy  apprehended 
l^t  the  French  would  make  some  attempt  upon  the 
Borthem  Oircars,  and  that,  if  they  came  in  any  force,  the 
sisam  would  co-<^erate  with  l^iem.*  One  thing  was  <|iiite 
<swtain,  the  influence  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  ertablished 
aa  the  court  of  Hyderabad  was  completely  lost,  whoi  two 
unexpected  events  contributed  to  restore  l^iat  influence. 

Just  at  this  moment,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1796,  l^e 
nizam's  son,  Ali  Jah,  fled  from  Hyderabad  and  openly 
raised  ihe  standwd  of  rebellion  against  his  fiither.  Eilled 
inth  alarm,  the  nizam  pressed  the  instant  return  of  the 
English  subsidiary  force  to  his  country,  and  humbly  and 
earnestly  supplicated  for  the  renewal  of  that  friendfdiq)  and 
alliance  which  he  had  so  recently,  and  not  without  reason, 
iBlighted.  Sir  John  Shore  saw  the  advantages  which  fortune 
hal  thrown  in  his  way.  He  directed  the  two  English  bat- 
taKons  to  march  back  to  the  nizam's  territory  with  all 
possible  expedition.  But  before  our  troops  could  arrive, 
M.  Eayn^ond's  battalions  defeated  and  captured  the  young 
rebel.  Our  battalions,  however,  remained  in  the  country, 
and  assisted  in  restoring  tranquillity. 

*  See  letters  of  the  governor- general  (who  became  Lord  Teigmnouth), 
in  *  Life  of  Lord  Teignmouth/  by  his  son.  *  Memoir  of  Lord  Teign'- 
iBOodi,'  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charlea  Wilks. 
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All  Jah  dieA,  or  iviM*  imirdeTedj  soon  after  he  was  mnAe 
prisoner,  but  in  the'conrBe  of  a  few  months  imother  rebellion 
broke  out,  he^ided  by  a  nephew  of  the  nizam,  one  Dm^ 
Jail,  who  succeeded  in  coileetiug  great  bodies  of  troopi. 
This  time  the  English  Bubsidiaiy  force  did  iili  the  fightmg 
for  the  nizam.  Under  their  able  commander ^  Captain  James 
Dalrymple,  the  two  battalioas  gained  a  aplendid  vicytotTj 
and  reduced  the  strong  fort  of  Bachore,  of  which  the  rebels 
had  gamed  posaesaion.  The  nizam  acknowledged  his  great 
obligations,  and  professed  much  gratitude^  but  he  Rtill  feared 
that  Sir  Jolm  Shore  would  not  send  him  sufficient  aid  in  case 
of  his  being  again  attacked  by  the  Mahrsttas,  and  he  still 
^itertained  &n  affection  for  M,  iEUymond,  and  a  reliance 
upon  hia  brilliant  promises.  Under  these  influeDcea  he 
increased  the  numbers  and  appointments  of  his  disciplined 
sepoys,  and  gave  M.  Raymond  additional  lands  to  insure 
their  regular  payment.  Thus  favoured  and  honoured,  that 
French  officer  improved  the  discipline  of  his  battalions, 
mid  strengthened  himself  by  forming  connections  with  the 
ehief  men  of  the  courts  and  by  intriguing  against  all  &uch 
m  leaned  tofwards  the  English  interest.  He  took  no  care 
to  conceal  his  hostility  or  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  the 
future ;  he  intended  to  play  over  again,  and  on  a  wider 
atage,  the  part  of  M.  Bnssy,  and  to  revive  the  projects  of 
M,  Dupleix.  The  EngHeh,  to  a  man,  were  to  be  expelled 
from  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  dominion  of  that 
coimtiy  was  to  be  whoUj  transferred  to  the  French  republic- 
His  batt^ions  carried  the  tri-colonred  flag,  and  the  cap  of 
liberty  was  engraved  on  the  buttons  of  their  clothing*  His 
officers  sang  the  ^a  Ira  and  danced  the  Carmagnole  in  the 
gilded  hall  a  of  Hydei*abad.  He  encouraged  desertions 
ftom  the  sepoys  in  the  English  service,  and,  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  officers,  who  commanded  the  detachment  of 
ins  corps  which  was  stationed  near  the  British  frontier ^  a 
partial  mutiny  was  esccited  in  a  battalion  of  sepoys  on  the 
Madras  eatabBahment,  and  two  native  commissioned  officera, 
and  a  number  of  priratea,  deaerted  their  colours  and  weut 
over  to  the  French  party. 

To  rival  the  French  tacticians  and  drill-masters.  Sir  John 
Shore  encouraged  a  set  of  English  adrenturera  to  go  to 
Hyderabad  to  ofter  their  services  to  the  nizam.  These 
adventurers  wer»  received  at  that  court,  and  were  counte* 
nanced  by  the  English  resident,  but  none  of  them  possessed 
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either  the  tn\>{e08ioiiftl  doll  or  the  political  address  of 
M.  Ba3rmona,  and  the  corps  ther  attempted  to  diacipbne 
remamed  but  as  on  awkward  squad  compared  with  the  batta* 
Hons  the  Frenchmen  had  trained.  But  these  battalions  were 
now  becoming  so  fcmnidable,  l^t  the  nizam  began  to  fear 
that  all  the  actual  power  and  resources  of  his  goyemment 
might  pass  rapidlj  into  the  hands  of  the  Erench  feuHion. 
He  solicited  the  British  goyenmient  to  eatefr  into  mch 
engagements  witii  him  as  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  his 
haying  recourse  to  such  dangerous  means  of  defence  against 
the  Miahrattas.  He  eyen  olered  to  dismiM  all  the  ij^^nch 
corps  as  soon  as  the  British  detachment  in  the  Deckan 
should  be  increased.  But  Sir  John  Shore,  though  jealous  of 
the  French,  was  still  more  jealous  of  giving  any  offence 
to  Scindiah  and  the  great  IMtahratta  confederacy ;  he  con* 
ceiyed  that  to  accede  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  the 
nizam,  and  to  send  an  army  into  the  Declcao,  would  be  to 
provoke  a  Mahratta  war,  and  to  depart  firom  that  neutralilnr 
system  which  his  employers  were  still  constantly  recommend* 
ing  to  his  attention ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  decisive  steps. 

The  tranquillity  of  Oude  was  greatly  disturbed  during  Sir 
John  Shore's  administration.  £i  1794,  upon  the  death  of 
Fvzoola  Khan,  the  sreat  Bohilla  chief^  that  turbulent  tribe 
of  Afghans,  whose  (Siaracter  and  habits  had  been  so  grossly 
misrepresented  by  the  English  persecutors  of  Warren 
Hastmgs,  began  a  bloody  war  amon£^  themselves  to  settle 
which  of  the  sons  of  Fyzoola  Khan  iwould  be  his  successor* 
The  eldest  son,  AU  Knan,  was  killed  by  his  brother,  Ghohun 
Khan,  who,  after  other  butcheries,  got  possession  of  l^e 
ja^hire,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  suze* 
ram,  the  nabob-vizier  of  Oude.  The  nabob-vizier  would 
have  recognized  the  murderer,  but  the  English  government, 
who  had  guaranteed  that  comer  of  Bohilcund  to  the  A&han 
family  of  Fvzoola,  by  whom  it  had  been  held  under  the  nfubob* 
vizier,  resolved  to  punish  the  rebels  and  expel  the  &mily  of 
Fyzoola  Khan  altogether.  But  before  Sir  John  Shore's 
instructions  to  this  effect  could  reach  Sip  Eobert  Abercromby 
in  Oude,  that  general,  after  chastising  the  Bohilla  insolence 
in  a  general  battle,  and  reducing  them  to  complete  submission, 
had  agreed  to  restore  the  inheritance  of  tne  family,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  to  Achmed  Ali  Khan,  the 
in£Eint  son  of  Ali  Khan,  who  had  been  slain  by  his  brother 
Gholam.    This  settlement  restored  complete  tranquillity 
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to  ^Rohilcund  and  Oude,  and  the  supreme  gorieminent  was 
Hubse^iueiitly  induced  to  acquieeoe  in  the  arraugemeiit  wKieh 
Sir  Eobert  Abercromby  had  made,  lu  1797,  the  nabob* 
vizier,  Aeoph-ul-Dowla,  with  whom  Hastings  had  had  so 
many  dealings,  depairted  thi«  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi  a 
presumptive  heir,  Yizier  Ali,  who  had  been  acknowledged  aa 
hie  son  by  the  deceased  prince.  Though  generally  ^owb 
to  have  been  of  epurioui  birth,  though  there  were  other 
elaimautH  who  pleaded  their  legitimacy,  Yizier  Ali  was  aup- 
ported  by  a  atrong  party  at  Lucknow,  and  his  right  was  for- 
mdly  acknowledged  by  the  British  government  at  Calcutta, 
to  whom  Saadut  Ali,  the  eldest  surviving  brother  of  Asoph- 
ui-Dowla,  had  made  an  appeal-  Sir  John  Shore,  however, 
soon  stated  that  he  had  decided  against  the  claim  of  Saadut 
Ali,  not  without  great  hesitation ;  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  divest  himself  of  the  impression,  excited  by  universal  be- 
lief and  assertion  of  the  spurious  origin  of  Vizier  Ali,  or  of 
the  apprehension  that  the  justice  and  reputation  of  the 
Company  might  suffer  an  imputation  for  the  decision  he  had 
given  in  favour  of  that  doubtful  personage.  It  would  have 
Been  better  not  to  decide  at  all,  than  so  speedily  to  revoke 
a  decision*  With  these  impressions  upon  his  mind,  Sir  John 
Shore  determined  to  travel  to  Lucknow. 

On  approaching  that  capital,  Sir  John  was  met  by  the 
prime  minister,  who  assured  him  that  Yizier  Ali^  as  well 
m  the  other  reputed  sons  of  Asoph-ul-Dowla,  were  all 
spurious,  that  the  right  of  succession  indubitably  belonged 
to  Saadut  All,  and  that  the  people  were  astonished  and 
disappointed  at  seeing  Yizier  AH  raised  to  the  musnud  by 
the  govemor-generaJ.  At  Lucknow,  Sir  John  ibund  him- 
aelf  iuTolved  m  a  scene  of  intrigue,  perpleiityj  and  pro* 
fligacy*  The  old  begum,  from  whom  Warren  itastinga  had 
extori^ed  some  of  her  treasures,  was  now  in  the  city,  recom- 
mending another  claimant  to  the  inheritance:  After  many 
delays  and  many  changes  of  purpose.  Sir  John  Shore  resolved 
to  dethrone  Vizier  AQ,  ana  set  up  Saadut  Ali ;  but  only 
upon  condition  of  Saadut' s  signing  a  treaty  very  ad  van* 
ta^eous  to  the  Company.  Accordingly,  on  the  21  at  of 
January,  1798,  Saadut  Ali  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Oude }  and  Vizier  Ali,  whose  title  Sir  John  had  recognized, 
was  sent  down  to  Benares,  there  to  be  kept  under  surveil- 
lance. The  treaty  with  Saadut  Ali  was  now  somewhat 
modified.     It  web  finally  settled  that  the  annual  subsidy  to 
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the  Oofopmy  flbould  be  rauied  £rom  fifty-six  lacs  to  sevetify- 
flix  Ittcs  of  rupees ;  that  tbe  fortress  of  AOahabad,  and  tne 
ghftots  imiineaiately  dependent  em  the  fort,  should  be  made 
cfwer  in  perpetoiiy  to  the  English ;  that  the  OoHiponj's  fbroes 
fltatkned  in  Oode,  should  never  be  less  than  10,000  men, 
indading  infiEmtnr,  cavaLry,  artillerj,  &e. ;  that  if  at  any  tbne 
the  flEmount  should  exeeed  18,000  mefn^ihe  expense  of  aQ  the 
fiapemumenoy  tro(^  sAioiild  be  de&ajyed  by  the  naibob. 
The  nabob-Tizier  furbher  agreed  to  pay  the  mm  of  tw^ve 
lacs  c^  rupees  to  the  Company,  as  a  rehnbursement  for  ihe 
trouble  and  esqpeaaae  incurred  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne. 
He  also  pledged  himself  never  to  hold  conmranieatiQn  vii^ 
BDiy  foreign  state,  to  employ  no  Fr^tch  or  oiii^  Europeans 
in  ]»8  service,  and  to  pmnit  no  Europeans  to  settle  in  hm 
^ominkms,  wii^nt  tl^  consent,  in  eadi  and  eveiy  caee,  of 
tibe  Company.  Finally,  he  agreed  to  aBow  a  lac  and  a  half 
a£  rupees  per  annum  as  a  pension  to  l^e  d^>08ed  Yieier  Ali, 
who  was  removed  to  Benares;  and  to  i^ord  a  soitable 
maintenance  to  the  rest  of  the  reputed  children  of  his  brodier, 
^ie  deceased  nabob.  The  pecuadaay  gain  to  the  Compoi^ 
was  Tery  eonsideral^.  %*  John  ^ore  received  tk9  tfaaaks 
of  the  Coxfft  of  Directors  and  of  <*«  Board  of  Contvc^ 

In  the  year  1796,  wh^  the  govemor-geneoral  was  dienah- 
ing  tiie  neutrality  svstem,  «na,  appar^itly,  ihe  belief  l^at 
i^e  peace  of  al  Jindia  might  be  preserved  without  putting 
British  armies  into  the  fi^d,  those  fierce  and  wariike  Afghan' 
tribes,  who  had  so  often  devastated  the  peninsula,  descended 
<Hice  m<»?e  from  Cabul  and  Candidiar.  U  nder  Zemaun  Shah, 
king  of  Cabul,  they  advanced  to  Lahore,  and  threatened 
to  visit  Delhi.  On  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  iiie  fierce  Bxdullaa 
— ^i^emselves  an  Afghan  tribe— who  ImmI  been  left  in  pos- 
session of  Bampore,  were  ready  to  enlist  for  plunder  or  to 
join  the  king  of  Cabul  om  his  advance.  On  anoi^ier  side,  Hko 
Patans  were  on  tiptoe  for  booty  and  revenge.  Whetiier  tine 
Malu'attas  who  occupied  Delhi  would  be  able  to  d^end  thi^ 
^ty,  and  prevent  these  destructive  Afghans  from  desc^iding 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  was  exceedingh^  problraa*- 
ticai.  Sir  John  Shore  tiierdbre  found  himself  under  1^ 
necessity  of  €n*dering  the  British  trocm  in  Oude  to  go 
mto  camp  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  me 
mvaders.  If  the  Afghans  had  advanced,  our  forces  mi^ 
have  been  found  insufficient  to  drive  them  bac^.  But,  wmle 
Zemaun  Shah  was  moving  from  Lsduire  towards  Deihi,  a 
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rebeUion,  headed  by  his  own  brotlierj  bmke  out  ha  Kis  awn 
dominions,  and  compelled  him  to  retraof?  his  t^tepe  to  Cabul. 
In  the  year  1787,  and  again  in  1788,  there  wepp  loud 
rutnoun  of  sk  fresh  inTasion  ;  and,  indet?dj  down  to  the  end 
of  hiB  administration  J  Sir  Jolm  Shore  continued  to  bo  dii^ 
quieted  hj  the  Afghani.  At  the  same  time  he  profemw^d 
himself  averae  from  any  extetiiive  measures  of  militaiy 
pre^ajationa.  Most  happily  for  us,  and  for  the  people  of 
India,  Zemann  Shab,  and  the  other  Afghan  chiefs,  contmued 
to  find  occupation  at  home,  or  in  other  qaarters  still  farther 
horn  the  frontiers  of  Hindustan, 

During  this  peaceful  administrationj  the  people  of  the  Caa^ 
tiatic  sufTered  as  much  from  tas-gatherers^  publicans^  and 
siuners,  as  they  might  have  done  from  war  and  an  invasimi^ 
The  old  nabob,  Mohammed  Ali  Klmn— commonly  called  in 
England  the  nabob  of  Arcot^died  in  October,  1795,  andwa§ 
euoceeded  by  his  son  Omdut-ul-Omrah.  The  enormous 
debts  which  the  father  had  left  behind  him  were  rapidly 
inereased  by  the  son,  who  tbund  himself  completely  in  the 
hands  of  usurers  and  moitgagees.  In  these  oirt*umHtaneei 
the  ryota,  or  cultiTatora  of  the  soil,  were  over- taxed  and 
cruelly  oppres&ed.  popidation  wa*  fearfully  decreased,  and* 
more  than  once,  there  was  famine  in  the  land.  To  some 
sweeping  administrative  changes  in  the  Camatic,  proposed 
by  Lord  Ilobart,  governor  of  Madras,  Sir  John  Shore  raised 
unqualified  objections.  Nothing  was  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  suffering  people,  until  the  arrival  of  a  more 
energetic  governor- genem.  Had  that  arrival  been  delayed 
ft  few  years  longer,  the  Camatic  must  have  been  conTorted 
into  an  unpeopled  waste. 

Though  no  conquests  or  annexations  were  attempted  in 
Hindustan  during  this  pacific  administration,  several  im- 
portant conqnesta  were  effected  over  the  eastern  settlements 
of  the  European  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  by  eipedition* 
that  were  all  fitted  out  from  Madras  under  tho  immediate 
direction  of  Lord  Hobart.  All  the  old  Dutch  settlements 
in  Ceylon  and  Malacca  were  reduced^  and  the  valuable 
Dutch  islands  of  Bainda  and  Ambo^Tia  were  captured. 
A  more  formidable  armament  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
Induction  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  Manilla,  when  the  sus- 
picious attitude  of  Tippoo  Suttaun  caused  the  abandonment 
of  that  easy  enterprise. 

In  1794 J  the  two  young  hostage s?   Tippoo* s  eonSj  were 
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restored  to  their  fither.  The  Indiaxi  goY^nunent,  in  an^ 
nonncing  this  event  to  the  authorities  ibA  home,  expressed 
their  belief  that  Tippoo  would  embraoe  the  first  opportunity 
to  recover  the  donunions  which  Lord  C(»nwallis  had  taken 
from  him,  and  theret^retrieve  his  reputation  in  the  ejes  of 
the  native  states.*  xet,  during  the  four  following  years 
that  Sir  John  Shore  remained  in  India^  no  valid  efforts,  of 
any  kind,  were  made  to  repress  the  aspirations  of  the  My* 
sorean;  and  the  tyrant,  during  that  period,  was  allowed,  in 
many  instances,  to  gratify  his  passion  for  revenge  u|K)n  poor 
people  who  had  ai(^  Lord  Comwallis  in  humiliating  [and 
reducing  his  too  great  power. 

During  this  administration,  great  encouragement  was 
ffiven  to  Protestant  missionaries,  and  to  the  societies  and 
mdividuals  engaged  in  translating  and  propagating  the 
gospel 

Li  the  month  of  March,  1798,  Sir  John  Shore,'' who  had 
been  previously  raised  to  the  Lish  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,  resigned  the  government  of  India,  and 
sailed  for  England.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  many 
merits,  if  not  of  any  high  quality  or  genius,  and  he  had  been 
a  patient  [and  obedient  servant  of  the  Company ;  but  it 
seemed  strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  Anglo-Indians  that  he, 
who  had  done  so  little,  should  receive  &les,  honoiurs,  and 
eulogiums,  from  a  government  which  had  suffered  the  great 
Hastings  to  be  vilipended,  impeached,  and  beggared. 

The  period  at  which  Lord  Teignmouth  left  Lidia^  though 
a  season  of  peace  for  the  country,  is  said  to  have  been 
regarded  by  no  person  in  India,  who  had  the  slightest  know* 
leage  of  the  subject,  as  a  season  of  security.  Though  the 
British  strength  was  not  diminished,  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  other  states  of  India  had  increased.  The 
confidence  and  attachment  of  our  allies  were  much  shaken, 
and  theip  feelings,  and  the  presumption  and  hostile  disposi- 
tion of  the  principal  native  powers,  clearly  showed — what 
might  have  teen  clearly  foreseen — that  they  attributed  the 
neutral  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  British,  not 
to  moderation  and  the  desire  of  general  good,  but  to  weak- 
ness or  to  selfish  policy.  A  power  like  that  of  our  Indian 
empire  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  means  with  which  it 
was  first  acquired :  it  cannot  be  strictly  stationary ;  it  must 

*  Peter  Auber,  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Powers  in  India.* 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India.' 
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advance  or  recede  ;  aad  the  moment  it  attempti  to  come  to 
a  dead  atop^  it  must  faJl  back,  or  fail  proi^trate.  It  was 
proved  that  no  ground  of  advantage  could  be  abandoned, 
without  being  iuetantly  occupied  by  an  enemy;  that  to 
cea#e  to  interfere,  was  to  cease  to  exercise  influence ;  and 
that  to  reBign  influence  wan  not  merely  to  resign  power,  but 
to  allow  that  power  to  pass  into  bands  naturally  hostile  to 
the  Engliali  interests.* 

There  were  some  who  alleged  that  Lord  Teignmouth'a 
conduct  in  Oude,  mth  hia  setting  up  and  then  pufling  down 
Yizier  Ali,  waa  as  bad  m  any  that  bad  been  attributed  to 
Warren  Hastings^  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  yerjr  vacil- 
lating, and  very  nnvdse,  as  policy*  His  lordship  waa 
threatened  with  a  parliamentaiy  impeachment ;  but  he  waa 
supported  by  the  government,  by  Mtp  Wilberforce,  who 
had  arrayed  himself  against  Hastings,  and  by  the  whole 
strength  of  what  was  called  the  religious  world,  and  no 
proceedings  were  ever  commenced  against  him.  It  had 
taken  all  the  energy  and  genius  of  two  wonderful  men — Lord 
Clive  mid  Warren  Hastings — to  make  our  Indian  empire, 
which  would  have  been  unmade  by  two  such  govemora- 
general  as  Lord  Teignmouth,  coming  one  in  succession  to 
the  other.  But  the  succesaor,  who  was  now  on  bis  way  to 
Calcutta,  was  a  man  of  another  stamp.f 

•  Sip  John  Malcolm ,  *  Sketch  of  the  Political  Hiitory  of  lodia.' 
f  *  Onr  Indian  Eiripire/  voL  li.     Sir  John  MAlcolmt  *  Sketch/  MiUii 
*  History  of  Britiih  India/  ai  oditcd  aad  coirectfid  bf  Profdior  WiUon^. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

At  tke  request  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Lord,  now 
Marquis  Comwallis,  had  consented  to  return  to  India,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  Lord  Teign- 
mouth's  successor  as  governor-general.  But  the  nobkman 
ultimatelj  fixed  upon  to  M  the  high  and  arduous  post  was 
the  elder  brother  of  the  illustrious  duke  of  Wellington,  the 
earl  of  Momington,.  afterwards  Marquis  Weflesley. 

His  lordship's  education  at  Eton  was  superintaided  by 
Archbishop  Comwallis,  with  whom  he  constantly  passed  the 
holidays  at  Lambeth  Palace,  from  1771  to  1779^,  and  there 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Earl  Comwallis,  and 
the  several  members  of  his  lordship's  family. 

When  Lord  ComwalliB  proceeded  to  Lidia  aa  governor- 
general,  in  1786,  Lord  Wenesley  evinced  a  decided  taste  for 
,  the  study  of  Indian  history,  and  zealously  applied  himself 

I    {  to  the  acquisition  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  eaily 

government,  and  of  the  vaaious  matters  that  had  of  late 
occupied  so  much  of  the  a/ttention  of  parliament  and  of 
the  country.*  After  Lord  Comwallis' s  departure,  he  con- 
tinued to  apply  his  brilliant  abilities  to  the  study  of  Indian 
affairs.  He  publicly  displayed  the  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion on  these  matters  in  a  great  speech  delivered  in  par- 
liament in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings.  In  1796,  he  was 
appointed  lord  of  the  treasury  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  thus  had  excellent  opportunities  for  adding  to 
his  amount  of  practical  knowledge.  His  lordship  was  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  his  manners  were  captivating,  he  had 
energy,  wonderful  activi^,  and  a  feculty  of  imparting  his 
energy  to  other  men.  With  the  exception  of  some  few  of 
the  old  Anglo-Indians,  who  thought  him  too  young,  nearly 
every  Englishman  in  the  country,  or  interested  in  its  con- 
cerns, hailed  his  appointment  with  joy  and  hope. 

Lord  Momington  arrived  in  Madras  Boads  on  the  22nd 

*  P.  Auber,  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.' 
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of  M^f  1798i  **  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the  atmak 
of  Britisli  Indi^  beeau^e  we  date  from  it  a  new  and  splendid 

era  in  our  history/' ♦  His  lordship  remained  eome  time  at 
Madras,  in  order  to  acquaint  hiiufieu  with  the  reaJ  condition 
of  that  presidency  and  of  the  Camatie,  and  to  concert  mea^ 
sures  for  defending  these  couiitriee  againat  any  irruption  of 
the  Mahratta*,  or  of  the  MyBoreana  under  Tippoo,  who, 
imder  the  kite  governor-general^  had  prepared  for  hostili- 
ties.  Our  forces  on  the  Madras  eetabliBbment  had  been 
much  reduced  in  number  by  the  expeditions  to  Ceylon, 
Malaceaj  Banda,  and  Amboyna ;  they  wer^  neattered  in  dif- 
ferent cantonment 8 ;  no  buUocka  had  been  provided  for 
convey  in  jn^  their  bagga^  and  materiel  of  war ;  no  etorea  had 
been  collected,  no  magazines  had.  been  formed ;  in  short, 
there  was  danger,  and  no  adequate  preparation  to  meet 
it.  His  lordehjp  consulted  with  General  Harris,  who  was 
now  governor  and  commander-LQ-chief  at  Mndra»,  and  in- 
etantly  took  measures  for  strengthening  that  army  and 
putting  it  into  a  condition  to  take  the  field  at  the  shorfeest 
notice. 

Beginning  at  the  nglit  end,  Lord  Momington  negotiated 
with  some  of  the  native  powers,  in  order  to  re-establish  by 
peaceful  means  our  political  iufluencej  and  to  brace  up  the 
feeB  of  alliance  J  which  bad  been  bo  serion&ly  relaied  under 
the  government  of  Sir  John  Shore.  By  this  time,  M.  Eay- 
mond^s  disciplined  force  in  the  Deckan  rather  cicecded  than 
fell  short  of  14^(X>0  sepoys  j  and  he,  his  French  officers,  and 
their  party  dispoaed  of  nearly  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
tiT'  Luckily  their  power,  being  accompanied  by  insolence, 
wnoUy  estranged  the  nizam  and  his  minister,  Azcem-ul^ 
Omrah,  who  confessed  that  the  French  prepotency  was  no 
longCT-  to  be  borne,  and  immediately  assented  to  a  negotia- 
tion for  disbanding  the  French  corps  and  incneasing  the 
English  subddiary  forces  in  his  dominions.  While  the 
negotiations  were  pendiugj  M.  Baymond  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  "^evj  irderior  person ,  named  Piron,  who  had  little 
influence  over  the  troops,  and  no  infiuence  at  all  at  court 
or  among  the  great  men  of  the  Deekau.  The  nizam  soon 
agreed  to  admit  four  more  of  our  battahons,  and  to  pay  for  our 
entire  ibrce  of  sepoys  in  the  country  2,417,100  rupees  per 
annum ;  to  disband  all  the  French  corps,  and  to  deliver  over 

*  '  Life  and  Services  of  GeDCral  Lord  Hwria,  duriag  his  Campaign  §  ia 
India/  ^o.,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Rum  bold  Luahingtonf  priTate 
secretary  to  Lord  HarrUf  and  late  governor  of  Madras. 
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tQ  the  French  officen  to  the  Britbh  goyemment ;  and  the 
British  government  agreed  to  defend  the  nizam  against  the 
Mi^irattas,  and  to  render  him  other  Bervioes.  But,  as  the 
nizam  had  not  strength  or  courage  enough  to  proceed  by  him- 
self our  battalions  marched  into  the  country,  and  threatened 
the  French  camp.  Hereupon  a  produnation  was  issued  by 
the  nabob  to  iinfcmn  the  troops  under  the  French  officers 
that  their  lawful  soyereign  had  dismissed  those  officers  from 
his  service ;  that  they  were  released  from  their  obedience  to 
them,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  sij^port  them  they  would 
be  punished  as  traitors.  The  force  collected  in  that  camp  was 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  English  who  w^re  threat- 
ening them,  and  was  well  provided  with  artillery,  while  our 
sepoys,  who  had  advanced  both  secretly  and  rapidly,  had 
hardly  a  gun  with  them.  But  it  would  appear  that  these 
French  adventurers  had  not  conciliated  the  affections  of  the 
native  troops,  as  M.  Bussy  and  his  companions  had  formerly 
done  in  this  same  country,  and  that  thev  were  under  serious 
apprehensions  of  beinc^  massacred  b^  their  own  peo^e ;  for 
they  promptly  signified  to  the  £n£;lish  resident  at  Hydera- 
bad diat  tliey  were  ready  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
nizam,  and  that  they  much  wished  to  be  received  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  nation.* 

After  their  Frem£  officers  had  quitted  them  and  taken 
shelter  in  our  camp,  the  nizam's  sepoys  mutinied  about 
arrears  of  pay,  but  the  mutiny  was  put  down,  and  the  sepoys 
were  all  disarmed  by  our  battalions  and  some  of  the  nizam's 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Mal- 
colm and  Colonel  Boberts,  without  shedding  one  curop  of 
blood.  The  wisdom  with  which  this  great  pohtical  measure 
was  planned,  and  the  promptness  and  vi^ur  displ^ed  in 
the  execution,  carried  alarm  to  the  enemies  of  the  British 
government,  and  diffused  joy  and  confidence  among  the  sub- 
jects and  allies  of  the  English ;  and  these  impressions  greatly 
promoted  our  future  success. 

But  there  yet  remained  another  nucleus  of  French  power 
in  India.  IL  Perron  was  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined  force 
in  the  Mahratta  territories,  and  the  peishwa,  or  Sdndiah, 
who  acted  for  him,  would  neither  disband  this  force  nor 
allow  the  Eng^h  to  mediate  between  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  nizam  of  the  Deckan.    More ;  at  this  critical  moment 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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the  peisliwa  received  ambaasadore  from  Tippoo  Sultaun.  The? 
Eritisli  government  had  therefore  to  proceed  againat  the 
sultaun  without  aiij  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  Mah- 
rattas;  and  there  was  good  ground  for  suapeeting  that 
Scindiah  inclined  to  take  an  active  part  with  our  enemy, 
and  that  M.  Perron,  with  his  French  officers  and  disciplined 
corps,  would  endeavour  to  join  the  Trenchmeu  in  Tippoo' a 
aervicflj  and  more  eapeciafly  if  a  French  armament  from 
FluropOj  from  the  irauritiua,  or  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the 
~B,ed  Sea,  should  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast.  The  dangers 
to  he  apprehended  from  Tip  poo's  position,  temper,  and 
views,  were  apparent  to  eveiy  European  in  the  country,  and 
were  deeply  ielt  by  the  government  at  homej  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  Bonaparte  had  sailed  for  Egj'pt  with  a  largo 
army. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Seringapatnm,  Tippoo  had  shown 
a.  sullen  vindictive  temper,  an  irreconcilable  enmitj>  an  impa- 
tience to  grasp  at  every  chance  of  renewing  the  war  with 
some  prospect  of  success.     His  envoys  made  their  appear- 
ance wherever  there  exiated  enemies  to  the  British  power. 
Their  voices  were  heard  and  the  effects  of  their  intrigues 
were  felt  at  Cabul,  in  Persia,  at  Constantinople,  at  Paris,  in 
the  lale  of  Prance.     Much  of  this  was  known  to  Lord 
Momington  on  his  first  arrival^  and  more  became  known  ere 
hia  lordship  had  been  a  month  in  the  couutrJ^     Early  in 
June,   1798,  his  lordship  received  the  copy  of  a  proclama- 
tion which  had  been  issued  by  the  French  go^^mor  of  the 
Mauri tiua  or  Isle  of  Erance,  together  with  information  of 
enlistments  making  in  that  island  for  the  servit>e  of  the 
Mysorean  sultaun.     This  proclamation  stated  that  Tippoo 
-Sultaun J  the  great  monarch  of  Mysore,  had,  through  two 
ambaaaadors  despatched  for  the  pmriose,  addresiied  letters  to 
the  colonial  assembly  of  the  Isle  ot  iVnnce,  to  all  the  gene- 
rals employed  there,  and  to  the  Ercneh  Directory  at  Paris ; 
and  that  the  said  letters  contained  the  following  clause  a  ; — 
I,  That  he,  Tippoo  Snltann,  desired  to  form  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  witll  Erance ;  and  offered  to  main- 
tain at  his  own  expense,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
in  Indi%  whatever  troops  should  be  furnished  by  the  Erench ; 
and  to  supply  (with  the  exception  of  certaLu  stores)  every 
necesaary  for  canying  on  the  war.    II.  That  he  bad  given 
asanrances  that  all  bis  preparations  were  already  completed ; 
and  that  the   generals  and  officers  would  lind  everything 
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neceaaary  for  cflrrj'^LQg  on  a  speciefl  of  warfare  to  which 
Europeans  had  not  been  accustomed  iu  their  contests  with 
the  native  powers  in  India.  Ill,  That  he  oiily^  waited  for  the 
succour  of  France  to  declare  war  against  the  English  ;  and 
that  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  expel  the  English  from 
India  *  Upon  the  ground  of  these  facts,  the  French  procla- 
mation recommend^  a  levy  of  men  for  the  service  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  or  nearly  at  the  veiy  moment  in 
whicli  Lord  Mormngton  received  the  copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion and  other  intelligence  from  the  Isle  of  PrancCj  the 
secret  committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  wrote  from 
Loudon,  to  inform  hLin  that  a  large  French  armament  had 
sailed  from  Toulon,  on  the  13th  of  May  j  and  that  it  was  con- 
ceived to  be  not  imposeiblc  that  India  might  be  the  objeot 
of  attack  by  way  of  the  iBedSea,  afbertho  conquest  of  I^ypt. 
The  secret  committee  iurtber  told  his  lordship,  that  ministers 
had  infonned  them  that  immediate  measures  would  bo  taJjCT. 
for  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  European  troops  in 
India.  But  long  before  this  despatch  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee could  reach  the  governor-general,  he  received  through 
the  overland  channel,  positive  information  of  the  landing  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  French  army  in  ^gypt.  Moreover,  m 
soon  as  Bonaparte  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  he  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  Tippoo,  requesting  him  ^to  send  a  confi- 
dential person  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  to  confer  with  him  and 
concert  measures  for  the  liberation  of  India  ;  and  this  letter 
was  intercepted  by  the  Engliah,  and  sent  to  Lord  Morn- 
ington. 

In  the  meanwhile— as  early  aa  the  20th  of  June-^some 
people  from  the  Isle  of  France  had  joined  Tippoo  in  his 
camp, 

Ak  M.  Malartie,  the  govemor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  could 
spare  no  troops,  he  forwarded  Tippoo' s  letters  to  Paris,  and 
aided  and  assisted  his  two  ambassadors  in  raising  men  in 
that  island.  These  men  turned  out  to  be  '*  the  refuse  of 
the  lowest  clasa  of  the  democAitic  rabble,"  some  of  whona 
were  taken  from  the  prisons  and  forcibly  embarked.  Wlieii 
the  moment  of  sailing  arrived,  nearly  one-half  of  the  volun- 
teers refused  to  go  to  conquer  India-  Some  150  of  theni^ 
however,  arrived  at  Manga] ore,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
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catnp,  and  to  Tippoo*&  capital,  where  one  of  their  firat  opera- 
tions \^-E8  to  set  up  a  tree  of  hbertj',  sumiounte<l  bv  the  red 
nightcap  of  liberty  and  equality.  They  next  organized  a 
Jacobin  club  in  Seringapatam,  Tlie  club  was  disnop^iehed 
bj  this  peculiarity  J — ^the  memberB  were  required  to  awear 
hatred  to  tyranny,  love  of  liberty,  and  deBtnit.^tion  to  all  kinga 
and  sovereigns,  except  the  good  and  faithful  ally  of  the  French 
Republic  J  CiH^eti  SuUaun  Tirppoo. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Ix>rd  Momington  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  destruction  of  Bonaparte* a  fleet  by  Kelson,  at 
the  mouth  of  tiie  Nile.  But  it  was  not  upon  that  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  that  the  IVcnch  could  have  depended 
for  their  passage  down  the  Bed  Sen,  and  across  the  Indian 
Ocean;  audj  notwithitaQding  the  great  naval  event,  his 
lordship  did  not  relax  any  part  of  the  naval  or  military  pre- 
parations which  had  been  commenced  inider  his  orders.  He 
was  still  uncertain  aa  to  the  fate  of  tbe  French  aitnj^  in 
Egypt,  and  ignorant  whether  an  additional  force  might  not 
have  been  intended  to  co-operate  with  it  in  India,  by  embark* 
ing  in  another  fleet,  and  taJimg  the  ordinary  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  That  French  army,  it  must  be  remem- 
beral,  kept  ita  ground  in  Egypt  for  three  whole  years,  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  and  in  &pite  of  all  the  efforts  maile 
by  the  Enghsh,  the  Turksj  and  the  Mamelukes  to  dispossess 
them.  Even  though  the  French  should  not  proceed  from 
Egypt  to  India,  or  come  to  India  round  the  Cape,  thej 
would  etiU  derive  immense  advantages  from  fomenting  a 
war  in  that  countrv  against  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Nor  could  it  he  yet  kufiwn  what  atlditional  forces  might  get 
to  Seriugapatam  from  the  Isle  of  France.  The  things  which 
were  periectly  well  known  at  the  moment  were  tbeae— the 
Mahrattas  were  fiaitbles^j  and  eager  for  conquest  or  plunder. 
^.  Perron,  with  his  numerous  disciplined  lioops,  was  every 
day  gaining  strength  in  the  Mahratta  country^  and  wa& 
looking  forvv^ard  for  chances  and  combinations  which  might 
enable  him  to  re-establish  the  French  supremacy  in  India. 
Every  one  felt  that  with  or  without  the  arrival  of  a  French 
armament  on  the  coast^  the  implacable  Mysorean  had  nraplo 
means  of  making  himself  dangeronSj  and  would  never  ccaso 
caballing  and  agitating  the  coimtry  against  the  English. 
He  had  on  foot  an  army  of  76,600  men,  of  whom  nearly 
40,000  were  disciphned. 

Our  forces  in  the  Carnatic  were  not  all  concentrated 
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until  the  beginning  of  November ;  and  until  that  army  was 
ready  for  the  field,  it  would  have  been  an  imbecile  act  to 
threaten  or  remonstrate  with  Tippoo.  When  that  army  was 
quite  ready,  explanations  were  demanded,  which  Tippoo 
would  not  give.  In  order  to  be  near  the  scene  of  negotia- 
tion or  military  operations,  and  to  give  to  the  public  service 
his  own  quick  spirit,  and  the  advantages  of  a  prompt  decision 
upon  every  question,  the  governor-general  quitted  the  ease 
and  splendour  of  Calcutta,  and  returned  to  Madras.  Tippoo 
now  declared  that  he  was  anxious  for  peace,  and  had  never 
entertained  intentions  hostile  to  the  English ;  but  he  eva- 
sively refused  to  receive  Major  Doveton  as  an  envoy  fix)in 
his  lordship.  The  governor-general  hereupon  wrote  another 
letter,  recapitulating  aU  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy  to 
the  Isle  01  Prance,  and  the  other  causes  of  offence  and 
jealousy,  which  the  sultaun  had  given  to  the  English ;  de- 
claring that  he  had  by  his  conduct  compelled  the  English 
and  their  allies  to  seek  relief  &om  the  ambiguous  and  anxi- 
ous state  in  which  they  had  been  kept  for  years  past ;  and 
that  the  English  and  their  allies  could  no  longer  suffer  those 
constant  preparations  for  war,  and  those  intrigues  and 
hostile  negotiations  with  their  enemies,  which  exposed  them, 
during  a  period  of  supposed  peace,  to  all  the  solicitude  and 
hazard,  and  to  much  of  the  expense  of  actual  war.  His 
lordship  again  entreated  the  sultaun  to  receive  Major 
Doveton.  This  letter  was  despatched  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1799,  and  it  reached  Tippoo  about  the  24th  of  that  month. 
No  reply  wa«,  however,  received  until  about  a  month  aft^r 
it  had  been  handed  to  Tippoo ;  and  then— on  the  13th  of 
Eebruary — the  answer  came  in  the  shape  of  a  short  and 
insolent  note,  in  which  the  sultaun  said  that  he  was  going 
upon  a  hunting  excursion,  and  that  Major  Doveton  might  be 
sent  after  him  slightly  attended. 

But  ten  days  before  this  tardy  note  reached  him.  Lord 
Momington  had  put  his  armies  in  motion.  The  delay  of 
Tippoo  had  been  considered  as  part  of  his  design  to  procras- 
tinate till  the  favourable  season  for  the  attack  of  his  capital 
should  be  passed ;  and,  in  the  interval,  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained, that  he  had  despatched  another  embassy  to  the 
Erench,  repeating  that  he  was  quite  ready  for  the  war,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  hasten  the  equipment  and  sailing  of  an 
armament. 

On   the    3rd  of   Eebruar}',  the    governor-general    had 
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directed  tlie  Britiali  army  tmder  General  Harris,  and  the 
nizam^s  army  under  iSleer  Alum,  to  advance  against 
Mysore,  Hie  lordship  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lultaun 
ofteiing  moderate  term  a  of  aceommodation  and  peace  ;  but 
he  instructed  General  Harris  to  raise  the  tenns  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Bultaun'a  obstinacy  and  the  progress  of  omr 
armies.  The  presence  at  Madras  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wel» 
lesley,  a  younger  brother  of  the  governor-general^  and  now 
tJie  time-honoured  Dvk^  op  WELLiiiOTOif,  had  contrihuted 
veiy  matemlly  to  change  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
leading  men  in  that  presidency,  where  the  majority  had,  at 
first,  deprecated  the  war^  not  because  they  thouglit  it  unjuBt 
or  nnneceaaaryj  but  because  they  dreaded  the  expense  and 
doubted  its  success.  Colonel  WeUesley,  who  had  arrived  in 
India  more  thaji  a  year  before  his  brother  the  governor* 
general,  had  also  Rtudied  the  country  and  the  means  of 
carrying  on  war  in  it,  and  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
nntive  troops,  and  to  the  means  of  improving  the  di^fcipline 
of  the  whole  army.  He  was  at  the  head  of  hia  own  regiment, 
the  brave  83  rd.  That  regiment  was  now  attached  to  the 
nizam's  force ,  and  the  general  command  of  that  force  w^as 
given  to  Colonel  Wellesley, 

As  early  as  the  end  of  Eebruaryj  Qeneral  Harris  joined 
his  army,  w^hich  w*aa  then  neai'ly  all  assembled  in  the  ^dcinity 
of  Yellorc.  A  finer  army,  and  one  more  perfect  in  all 
points  J  bnd  never  taken  the  field  in  India.  It  contiated  of 
4,(508  British  infantry;  11,0G1  native  infantry ;  912  Euro- 
pean cavalry;  l,7t>6  native  cavalrj';  576  European  artillery; 
2.72£>  gun-lascars  and  pioneers  ;  forming  altogether  a  ibrce 
of  21,649  men  J  with  aisty  field-pieces,  and  forty  heaw  guns 
ibr  battering.  The  nizam^s  contingent,  under  Colonel 
"WeUeeley,  who  was  to  advanee  with  General  Harris, 
amounted  to  20^000  men,  including  the  33rd  regiment, 
G.500  of  our  thoroughly  disciplined  sepoys,  and  a  large  body 
of  well-mounted  cavalrj'  from  the  Hecltan.  In  addition  to 
these  forces,  General  Btiiart  was  advancing  from  the  Malabar 
coast,  with  a  Bombay  army  of  6,100  fighting  men,  whereof 
1  600  were  IJiiropeans :  and  another  and  smaller  force  under 
Colonels  Kead  and  1\  Brown,  was  gathering  ia  the  produc- 
tive country  of  the  Barahmahal,  in  order  to  co-operate  on 
the  enemy's  flanlij  and  to  scciu-e  the  bringing  up  of  supplies 
to  General  HaJ^is^s  grand  army  througli  the  Caverypooram 
pass- 
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Greneral  Harris  befjan  his  mErcb  firom  Tellorp  on  the 
11th  of  Februjirj';  and  on  the  ISth  he  wis  joined  hj  Colonel 
Welleslej  with  the  Bjzam*s  army.  The  movements  were 
impeded  by  want  of  good  bxdlocks  ;  but  on  the  5th  of  March, 
Geiaeral  Harria  eTowsed  Tippoo'a  frontiersj  and  commenced 
hostilitiea  by  reducing  several  hill  forts. 

Instead  of  advancing  towards  the  Coromandel  cojist  to 
meet  the  grand  army  under  ITarria  and  AVellesley,  Tippoo 
and  his  '*  tigers  of  war,'*  marched  towards  the  Malabar  coast 
to  encounter  the  small  army  of  Bombay,  before  they  should 
get  clear  of  the  jungles  of  Coorg ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
a  battle  took  place  in  that  w^ooded  country,  between  the  van 
of  the  Bombay  army  and  Tippoo  *b  forces.  Three  of  our  bat- 
talions of  Bombay  sepoy Sj  under  Colonel  Montresor,  though 
taken  by  surprise  and  at  a  distance  from  their  main  body, 
sufficed  to  keep  the  My  Koreans  at  bay  ^m  an  early  hour  m 
the  morning  until  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
General  Stuart  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  Bombay 
army,  and  completely  defeated  Tippoo^  who  fled  to  Pen* 
apatam,  whence  he  marched,  not  without  confusion,  to 
Seringapatam* 

It  was  not  until  the  26th  of  March,  that  Tippoo  descended 
towards  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  showed  ins  whole  army 
in  General  Harrises  front.  A  battle  was  now  expected,  but 
the  Mysoreau  glided  off  in  the  direction  of  Mallavelly,  But 
Tippoo  endeavoured  to  stop  the  high-road ;  and  on  the  27th 
of  March,  a  battle  wav^  fought  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing 
between  Sultaunpet  and  Mallavellj-.  The  British  army 
under  General  Harris  formed  our  right  wing ;  the  nizam  a 
armyj  with  the  33rd  regiment,  under  Colonel  WeJlesley, 
formed  the  left.  The  affair  began  with  a  hot  fire  of  artillery 
from  the  Mysoreau *s  numerous  and  well-served  parks,  and 
ended  with  a  bayonet  charge  by  the  33rd.  The  loss  of 
Tippoo,  in  killed  and  woundedj  was  estimated  at  nearly 
2,000  J  but  this  battle  of  MaUaveDy  cost  us  no  more  than 
sixty-sis:  men,  in  kiUed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  efficient 
state  of  the  Mysore  gun- cattle,  and  the  miserable  condition  of 
our  CamaticbuUocks, precluded  all  idea  of  a  suecessfu}  pursuit. 

Though  sadly  daunted,  Tippoo  prepared  to  obstruct  the 
advance  of  the  invading  army,  wrhich  was  now  little  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  Senn^apatam  ;  but  he  committed  the 
serious  mistake  of  believing  that  General  Harris  would  take 
the  same  road  which  Lord  Oomwallia  had  taken  in  1792  > 
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But  Harris  ctio^e  a  \GTy  differ ent  and  a  mucli  better  route, 
and  moving  with  great  secrecy,  he  got  across  the  Caverr  river 
and  on  another  road,  Avhile  iHppoo,  completely  at  fault,  wq« 
lookiDg  for  him  on  the  direct  road  to  Seringapatam,  Ai'ter 
committing  Bonie  other  mistakes,  the  Myeorean  thrt^w  him- 
self into  his  capital,  and  manned  the  lines  in  front  of  it. 
By  the  6th  of  April,  General  Harris  was  encamped  on  the 
groiEEd  which  had  b^ii  occupied  by  Abercromby,  in  1792, 
and  the  fine  forfcreaSj  the  white  walla,  the  doniea  and  niinareta 
of  Seringapatam,  were  once  more  in  full  view  of  our  troops. 
Many  alterations  and  additions  had  been  made  to  tho  works 
since  the  English  last  lay  tinder  them;  for  6,000  men  had  been 
constantly  at  work  on  the  fort itieat ions  during  six  years. 
There  was  aome  hard  fighting  in  the  linos  and  at  the  out- 
ward defences — in  a  night  attack,  Colonel  WeUesley  had  a 
viery  narrow  escape  from  death — but  the  Myaoreans  were 
driven  in,  our  approaches  were  pushed  with  vigouTj  and  by 
the  20th  of  AprLl,  our  last  parallel  was  completed  by  General 
Hams,  who,  by  this  time,  had  been  joined  by  the  Bombay 
army,  under  General  Stuart.  A  close  breaching-battery 
was  opened  upon  the  fortress  on  the  morning  of  the  30tn* 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  a  second  breaching-battery  began  its 
work  of  demolition.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  May,  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was  commanding  in  the 
l^enchea,  reported  that  the  breach  was  practicable.  On  the 
following  morning  the  troops  destined  for  the  assault  were 
got  into  the  trenches ;  and  at  the  hour  of  noon  they  rushed 
into  the  breach,  and  took  Seringapatam  by  storm,  m  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.*  Tippoo  Sultaun^  pierced 
with  four  wounds,  was  found  dead  under  a  dark  gateway  of 
the  fortress,  where  his  flight  had  been  stopped  by  a  part  of 
our  12th  regiment. 

During  the  whole  of  the  siege  and  assault,  from  the  4th 
of  April  to  the  4th  of  May  inclusive,  twenty-two  oflicera 
were  killed,  and  forty-five  wounded ;  ISl  British  soldiers 
were  killed,  and  622  wounded ;  while  the  loss  of  our  native 
troops  was  119  killed,  and  420  wounded.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  when  the  storm  was  made,  Tippoo*  s  forces  consisted  of 

*  When  the  aisault  commeiieed,  Tippoo  was  clas€t«^d  with  hia  prieatit 
conj arena,  and  astrologers '  '*  I  will  go,''  eaid  Seyed  GhofTat,  ^^  and 
drag  him  to  the  breach,  and  make  him  eee  by  what  a  set  of  wretches  he 
is  suiTOunded,  I  will  compel  him  to  exert  himself  at  ihis  last  moment  I  " 
He  was  going  to  the  goltauni  when  a  ca)>nop-h^l  killed  him. 
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48,000  men,  of  whom  about  22,000  were  either  in  the  finrt 
or  in  the  dependent  intrenchments  of  Seringapatam.  Count* 
ing  natives  and  all  classes  of  troops,  General  Harris  had 
never  more  than  20,000  men  actually  occupied  in  the  eiegp ; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  carried  the  place  did  not  count 
many  more  than  4,000  men. 

Gfeneral  Baird,  who  had  led  the  storming  party,  sent 
Major  Eeatson  to  request  that  he  and  his  people  nnght  be 
relieved  that  night,  as  they  were  much  fatigued  with  the 
exertions  of  the  day.  It  is  usual  to  relieve  storming  parties 
as  soon  as  possible  after  a  place  has  been  taken ;  and  amoi^ 
several  important  reasons  lor  this  usage  is  the  consideraticu 
that  fresh  troops  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  horrors 
of  assault,  and  whose  blood  has  not  been  inflamed  by  se^ng 
their  comrades  fall  by  their  sides,  are  less  likely  to  commit 
excesses  in  the  town  than  the  men  who  have  been  so  ex- 
posed. When  Major  Beatson  repaired  to  head-quartersy 
Greneral  Harris  directed  the  deputy  adjutant-general,  who 
was  sitting-  in  his  tent,  to  put  the  officer  next  for  duty  under 
orders  to  relieve  Major-General  Baird.  Colonel  "Wellesley 
being  next  on  the  roster,  was  accordinglv  ordered  on  the 
same  night  to  take  the  command  within  the  fort  and  town. 
The  troops,  however,  were  not  relieved  until  the  evening  of 
the  5th  or  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May ;  and  the  storm- 
ing party,  in  possession,  committed  many  excesses,  plunder- 
ing some  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  natives,  and  setting  fire 
to  others. 

The  body  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  buried,  with  military 
honours,  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  day  after  his  death,  in  the 
superb  mausoleum  of  Lall  Bang,  which  he  had  erected  to 
his  father,  Hyder  Ali.  A  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  kiUed  several  Europeans  and  natives,  gave 
an  awfiil  interest  to  these  last  and  scuemn  rites.*  A  cauzee, 
or  ulema,  chanted  some  verses  from  the  Koran,  which  were 
repeated  by  the  attendants.  The  British  grenadiers  formed 
a  street,  amd  presented,  arms.  The  burial  service  having 
been  performed,  a  keeraut,  Oi^!  charitable  gift  of  5,000  rupees, 
was  distributed  by  the  cauzee  to  the  fakeers  and  the  poor 
who  attended  the  funeral.f  This  was  aU  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and,  monster  though  he 
had  been,  Tippoo  had  ever  professed  himself  a  devout  Mus- 

*  Liuhington.   Colonel  Beatson.        f  Beatson. 
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BuliBau,  and  had  ever  been  most  BcrupulouB  in  outward 
olj^iservauces,  K^o  doubt  was  left  aa  to  liia  having  inhumanly 
murdered  some  Enghsh  prisonera  taken  on  the  oigbt  of  the 
uiitbrtnnate  aflair  in  which  Colonci  Wellesley  was  so  near 
perishing,  A  peon  having  undertaken  to  show  where  these 
poor  fellows  were  buriedj  Colonel  Wellesley  sent  Bome  of 
the  officers  of  his  regiment  to  the  spot ;  ancf,  upon  the  ex- 
humation of  one  of  tjie  bodies,  it  waa  identified  by  these 
oiftcers  as  that  of  one  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  33rd-  It 
appears  that  these  unfortimate  captives  had  been  murdered 
at  night  in  parties  of  two  or  three ;  and  that  the  mode  of 
kiUing  them  had  been  by  twisting  their  heads  round  their 
shoulders,  and  thus  breaking  their  necks.  Black  aa  was  the 
deed,  it  was  merciful  in  comparison  with  some  which  he  had 
committed  on  the  English  fifteen  years  ago.  Eveiy  where 
within  and  about  the  palace,  evidence  met  the  eye  or  ear  of 
his  depraved  and  sanguinary  tastes.  His  name  ineajit  tiger ; 
he  called  his  soldiers  his  tigers  of  w  ar ;  and  the  tigers  of 
the  Indian  jungles  were  his  pets,  and  often  his  executioners 
— ^for  the  attendant  tliat  ofiended  him,  or  the  prisoner  that 
was  brought  into  his  presence,  was  not  unirequently  turned 
into  a  barred  room,  or  large  cage,  where  the  savage  animals 
were  let  loose  upon  him.  Near  the  door  of  his  treasury  on 
enormous  tiger  had  been  found  chained.  There  were  other 
tigers  in  the  edifice,  and  so  numerous  as  to  give  some 
trouble  to  Colonel  Wellesley.*  The  history  and  cliaracter 
of  the  son  of  Hyder  were,  in  a  manner,  told  by  tlie  bar- 
barous big  toy  which  i^as  invented  for  his  amusement,  which 
WBM  found  in  his  palace,  and  which  may  now  he  seen  iu  the 
library  of  the  East-India  House,  Leadennall-atreet.  This  rude 
automaton  is  a  tiger  killing  and  about  to  devour  a  European^ 
w^ho  lies  prostrate  under  the  savage  beast >  In  the  interior 
of  the  tiger  there  is  a  rude  kind  of  organ,  played  upon  by 
turning  a  handle,  like  our  street  hand-organs;  and  the 
notes  produced  are  intended  to  represent  the  growls  of  the 
tiger  and  the  moans  of  the  dying  man.f  Other  toys,  iudica- 

*  They  became  the  eutiject  of  a  postEcript  to  the  first  letter  written  by 
Colonel  Wellesley  lo  his  commatider^ia-  chief  after  »uDc«eding  B&ird  m  the} 
comtn&nd  witbiii  the  town  and  fort' 

"  There  are  aooie  tigers  berer''  says  the  colonel,  "  which  I  wish  Meer 
Alum  vioviid  send  for  |  or  else  I  must  giv^a  orders  to  have  them  sbot^  as 
there  is  no  fond  for  them^  and  nobody  to  attend  thenar  and  Ihey  are 
getting  Tiolent." — '  Wellington  Despatches/ 

t  By  the  frequent  gritidiQg  of  the  curious,  this  Mysorean  iostrument 
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tive  of  the  sanie  tastes,  were  found  in  Ti|^>oo'8  dwelling; 
and,  in  neadj  ereiy  ornament  the  figure  of  the  tiger  was 
represented.  TJpon  his  har^n  being  told  off,  it  was  found 
to  contain  no  fewer  than  600  women.* 

The  treasure  discorered  amounted,  in  specie  and  jewel% 
to  about  one  million  sterling,  the  whole  ci  which  was,  by 
<«der  oi  the  govemor-geneittl  and  council,  distributed  to 
tiie  army.  JOl  the  members  of  the  .sultaun's  funiljr  were 
very  soon  in  ihe  hands  of  the  conquerors,  although  sevBral 
of  th^n  were  not  within  the  walls  of  Seringi^atam  at  the 
time  of  the  storm.  On  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the 
place,  Abdul  Khalif,  one  of  the  two  princes  who  had  for* 
merly  be^i  hostages  with  Lord  Comwallis,  surrend^^d  at 
our  outposts,  immoring  protection.  A  pasroort  was  sent 
out  for  Eutteh  Ali,  another  of  the  princes,  wno  was  imitod 
to  join  his  brothers.  Kereen  Saheb,  a  brother  of  Tippoo's, 
sought  present  re^e  with  our  ally  i^Q  nizam.  Most  (ji 
tiie  sultaun's  principal  officers  came  in  voluntarily  in  the 
oourse  of  a  few  days,  and  submitted  to  ihe  English,  without 
any  other  condition  than  i^iat  they  should  be  Reserved  in 
their  lives,  titles,  and  estates.  Most  of  Tippoo's  Ermdmien 
were  made  prisonere.f 

In  the  meanwhile,  Colonel  WeUesley  had  exerted  Imnself 
to  the  utmost  to  put  an  ^id  to  those  excesses  whidi  almost 
invariably  and  unavoidably  attend  the  capture  of  a  ^aee  bv 
storm.  Pour  marauders  were  brought  to  a  drum-he»d  lanal, 
and  handed  av&c  to  the  provost^marshal.  These  examples, 
and  the  personal  activity  and  incessant  care  of  WelkN^, 
who  went  to  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and 
himself  placed  guards  at  their  doors,  soon  inspired  a  general 
confidence.  People  returned  to  their  habitations  and 
ordinary  occtqpations :  the  bazars,  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
provisions  and  merchandize,  w^e  re-opened ;  and  the  native 
traders  found  a  ready  and  profitable  sale,  as  the  conquering 
army  was  in  want  of  almost  everything,  and  paid  for  aU 
tiiey  took.     Three  days  after  the  ci^kure  of  the  forta^ss, — 

fats  becQ  sadly  deranged,  and  almost  worn  out.  The  tiger  no  longer 
growls  as  it  used  to  do,  and  the  man  moant  but  Tcry  feeblj,  as  the  paw 
of  the  beast  is  alternately  placed  on  his  mouth  and  remoTed  fcoqp  it,  by 
the  internal  medianism  put  in  motion  by  taming  the  handle. 

*  '  Oar  Indian  Empire.' 

t  Letters,  memorandums,  &e.  of  Oeneral  Harris,  in  Life,  by  the  Right 
Hen.  S.  R.  Lnshington*    Marquis  Wellttley,  '  Indian  De^tohea.' 
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thank  a  to  the  exertiona  nnd  personal  influence  of  the  noble 
commandantj — -the  main  streets  of  Serin gapatam  were  bo 
crowded,  as  to  bo  fllmoat  impaaEjable,  and  exhibited  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  fair^  than  that  of  a  town  juat  taken  hj 
assault.  General  Harm  could  not  do  leBS  than  appoiat 
Colonel  Wollealey  permanent  commandant  of  a  regular  per- 
manent garriaon  for  the  plate.  The  sudden  and  complete 
dis&olation  of  Tippoo^a  government,  and  the  diapcraion  of 
alL  the  pubhc  functionariea,  required  that  the  goremor  of 
Seringapatam  should  be  a  good  administrator,  and  as  much 
a  statesman  as  aoldier.  There  were  men  much  older  and 
higher  in  military  rank  than  he,  but  there  waa  not  a  man 
in  the  army  ao  qualified  for  the  double  capacity  m  was 
Arthur  Wellesley. 

Even  before  the  reduction  of  Tippoo's  capital  j  the  ^eater 
part  of  his  inibrior  fortresses  were  taken  by  Crenerals  Hairia 
and  IStuart,  or  by  the  corps  under  Colonels  Read  and 
Brown,  In  everj^  part  of  Mysore,  or  of  the  countries  which 
had  been  united  into  one  kingdom  by  Hyder  All,  the  Hindu 
population  waa  very  numerous,  and  exceedingly  well  aflected 
to  the  English,  well  knowing  that,  under  our  rule,  they 
would  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion-  Even 
the  Mahometan  portion  of  the  inhabitants  submitted  tran- 
quilly to  their  destiny,  and  to  the  conquerors. 

The  empire  which  Hyder  Ali  had  erected  was  now  thrown 
to  the  ground ;  but,  restricted  by  parliamentary  declarations 
and  orders  from  home,  which  forbade  wars  of  con  quest,  the 
govemor-gener^  could  not,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  tiJte 
immediate  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  this  empire.  He 
therefore  determined  to  dismember  the  doroiniona  j  to  re- 
tain  in  his  own  hands  those  districts  which  lay  along  the  sea- 
shore, or  which  interrupted  in  any  way  the  communication 
between  different  provinces  iilready  subject  to  the  Company; 
to  make  over  a  second  portion  to  the  nizam  of  the  Deckan ; 
to  offer,  upon  certain  conditionSj  a  third  portion  to  the 
peishwa  ;  and  to  raise  to  the  government  of  the  fourth  and 
smalleEit  portion  a  descendant  of  that  ancient  line  of  Hindd 
rajahs  whicli  Hyder  Ah  had  set  aside  by  right  of  force  or 
conquest.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  district  of  Canara, 
including  the  whole  line  of  coast  contiguoas  to  tho  Com- 
pany's possessions  in  Malabar  and  the  Oarnaticj  the  ibr- 
tresses  and  posts  at  the  head  of  the  dift'erent  ghauts  or 
passes  which  lead  into  Mysore,  as  well  as  the  fortress  of 
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Seringapatam,  were  all  committed  to  the  English;  the  tracts 
of  country  bordering  upon  his  own  dominions,  became  the 
property  of  the  nizam  of  the  Deckan;  and  Harponelly 
ana  yarious  other  provinces  and  districts  were  to  be  made 
over  to  the  Mahrattas.  But,  regarding  the  last  clause,  see- 
ing that  the  Mahrattas  did  not  comply  with  the  stipulated 
conditions,  the  governor-general  determined  that  it  should 
form  the  basis  of  some  new  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  occupation  should  remain  with  the 
Company  *  Maharajah  Krishna  Oudawer,  a  child  of  six 
years  old,  the  lineal  representative  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
dynasty  or  family  of  Mysore,  whom  Tippoo's  father,  Hyder 
AH,  had  forcibly  dispossessed,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  a 
principality  neither  less  extensive  nor  less  powerful,  in  spite 
of  recent  events,  than  that  over  which  his  forefathers  had 
reigned.  The  entire  superintendence  of  his  affairs  was,  at 
the  same  time,  committed  to  Pumeah,  a  Brahmin  of  great 
ability  and  reputation,  who,  entering  into  treaties  with  the 
English,  confirmed  the  arrangement  made  in  favour  of  the 
confederates,  agreed  to  settle  a  pension  on  the  children  of 
TiOTOo,  and  accepted  a  modified  subsidiary  alliance,  which, 
while  it  secured  to  the  rajah  the  benefit  of  English  protec- 
tion, placed  the  whole  strength  of  his  country  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Company.  By  this  latter  arrangement  it  was  agreed 
that  the  English  should  maintain  a  force  expressly  for  the 
defence  of  the  new  sovereignty,  and  place  garrisons  in  such 
strongholds  as  they  might  desire  to  occupy,  while  the  rajah 
paid  an  annual  tribute  in  liquidation  of  the  expenses^thereby 
incurred.  Finally,  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  on  whom  a  liberal 
pension  was  settled,  set  out  under  a  military  escort  i  to 
vellore,  where,  though  kept  under  surveillance,  they  lived 
in  luxury  and  splendour,  and  were  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness. Strong  considerations  of  policy  forbade  even  a  partial 
re-elevation  of  the  family  of  Hyder  Ali.  They  had  all  been 
brought  up  in  hereditary  hatred  of  the  English,  and  they 
could  not,  under  any  arrangement,  be  expected  to  forget  tli 
high  power  and  independence  from  which  they  had  fallen. 
"Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose,"  wrote  the 
governor-general,  "that  the  heir  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  animated  by  the  implacable  spirit  of  his  parents, 
and  accustomed  to  the  splendour  of  nmitary  glory,  might 

*  Rev.  G.  K.  Gleig,  *  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.' 
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deliberately  hazard  the  remnant  of  hia  hereditary  poBsc&siona 
in  pnrauit  of  ao  proud  an  objc^ct  as  the  rocoverv'  of  that  vast 
ajid  powei'fYd  empire,  which,  for  many  years,  had  rt^ndeivd 
hiB  ancestors  thts  Bcourge  of  the  Carnatic,  and  tho  terror  of 
this  quarter  of  India^"* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indignitieB  which  the  family  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  raj  aha  of  the  country  had  suffered,  espe- 
cially during  the  t^ruel  and  t^-^rannical  reign  of  Tippoo,  and 
the  state  of  degradation  and  mitjer)^  to  which  they  had  been 
reducedj  might  naturally  be  e:tpected  to  excite  a  ientiment 
of  gratitude  and  attachment  m  their  minds  towardis  that 
power  which  should  not  only  deliver  them  from  oppression. 
But  also  raise  them  to  a  state  of  conBidcrahle  ailiueut;e  mid 
distinction.     Between  the    British   government   and    this 
family  an  intereeurse  of  firiendjihip  and  kindness  had  once 
subsisted;  and  iu  the  moat  desperate  crisis  of  their  fortune 
they  had  formed  no  connection  with  tho  French  or  with  any 
of  our  enemiea.     Under  the  pacific^  the  friendly,  and  de- 
pendent repreaentative  of  the  old  Hindu  line  of  princea,  the 
interest  and  resourcea  of  the  eoimtry  might  be  absolutely 
identified  %vith  onr  own ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Myaore,  so 
long  the  source  of  calamity  or  alarm  to  tho  Carnatic,  miglit 
become  it  new  barrier  for  our  defence,  and  might  supply 
ireali  mcana  of  wealth  and  strength  t<y  the  Company,  their 
subjects   and  alliee.     The  territory  ceded  to   Maharajah 
Krishna  jielded  tliirteen  lacs  of  pagodas,  a  revenue  greater 
thau  that  of  the  ancient  raj  ah  ship  of  Mysore.     It  was  com- 
pletely surronnded  by  the  districts  and  fortresaes  which  tho 
English  took  to  themselvea,  and  which  were  garrisoned  by 
Britiijh  troops,  and  by  sepoys  in  the  pay  of  tlie  Company, 
One  strong  line  of  forfca  protected  the  rajahship  from  th^ 
Mahrattas,  whose  incursions  were  most  to  be  apprehended. 
But    in  matter  of  fact  the  sovereignty   of  the  rajahship, 
equally  w^"ith  its  defence,  waa  vested  in  tho  Company.    It  was 
provided  by  treaty  that  tlie  whole  of  the  military  force  in 
the  country  ahould  be  English ;  that  the  rajah  shoidd  pay 
annually  seven  lacs  of  pagodas ;  that  in  case  of  war,  any 
larger  sum  might  be  exacted  which  should  be  deemed  pro- 
portionate to  the  resources  of  the  rajah  or  of  the  conntrj" ; 
and  that  J  in  case  of  any  misgoveTnment  by  the  rajah,  the 
British  gavernment  might  interfere.    The  city  of  Slyeoie, 

*  M^rt^uiB  Wtsllesley,  *  India  Despatclica,* 
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the  ancient  oimital  of  the  country,  which  Tippoo  had  dis- 
mantled in  order  to  give  strength,  extension,  and  magnifi- 
cence to  Seringapatam,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  residence  of 
the  infant  rajah  and  his  court.  A  curious  example  was  given 
of  vicissitude  in  human  affairs.  Tippoo,  in  1784,'  had 
levelled  with  the  ground  an  ancient  fort  at  Mvsore,  and  had 
carried  away  the  materials  to  build  a  new  fort,  which  he 
named  "  NezeiMr,"  or  "  the  place  visited  b^  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty :"  now  this  fort  was  destroyed  in  its  turn,  and  the 
materials  were  carried  back  to  the  town  of  Mysore,  to  rebuild 
the  old  fort.* 

The  territory  conquered  from  Tippoo,  and  annexed,  co- 
vertly or  openly,  to  the  Company,  exceeded  in  dimension 
20,000  square  miles.  The  revenue  immediately  obtained  by 
the  Company  was  very  large,  and  was  chiefly  drawn  from 
countries  which  wanted  nothing  but  tranquillity  and  security 
to  be  enabled  to  pay,  with  perfect  ease,  taxes  £eu*  more  con- 
siderable than  those  they  now  paid.t 

The  annexation  gave  an  entirely  new  form  and  consistency 
to  our  empire  in  the  south  of  India,  with  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity which  we  had  not  previously  possessed.  There  were 
sixty  ghauts  or  passes  through  the  mountains,  several  of 
which  were  practicable  for  armies,  and  two-thirds  of  which 
were  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  incursions  of  cavaby.J 
By  occupying  these  passes,  all  the  Camatic  was  secured 
against  those  ruinous  irruptions  from  which  it  had  so  ofk^i 
suffered  in  the  days  of  Hyder  and  his  son,  and  the  low 
country  on  the  Malabar  coast  was  rendered  equally  safe. 

Instead  of  being  our  most  dangerous  enemies,  the  Myso- 
reans  soon  became  our  best  mends,  and  recruited  our 
sepoy  battalions  with  some  of  their  bravest  men.  As  soon 
as  a  band  of  robbers,  headed  b^  the  famous  Dhoondiah 
"Waugh,  and  joined  by  some  of  Tippoo's  disbanded  cavalry, 
had  been  cut  up  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  a  most  perfect 
tranquillity  was  established  everywhere.  On  leaving  the 
command  c^  all  the  troops  in  Mysore  and  its  dependencies, 
and  on  hastening  back  to  Madras  to  meet  the  govemor- 

feneral,  who  had  remained  at  that  presidency  to  be  near  at 
and  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  G-eneral  Harris  wrote  to  a 
friend : — 

"  In  seven  months'  absence  from  Madras,  we  not  only  took 

*  Colonel  Wilks.  t  Marquis  Wellesley,  *  Despatches/  &c. 
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the  capital  of  that  enemy,  wbo,  m  jou  observe,  should  never 
have  been  left  the  power  of  being  troublesome,  but  marched 
to  the  northern  extent  of  hie  empire^  and  left  it  in  so 
settled  a  state  that  I  journeyed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Toorabudra,  300  milea  across,  in  my  palanqninj  without  a 
single  soldier  as  escort,  except,  indeed,  nt  many  places,  the 
polygare  and  peons  of  the  country,  who  insifited  on  being 
my  guard  through  their  respective  districts.  This  was  a 
kind  of  triumphal  journey  I  did  not  dream  of  when  setting 
ofil  A  conquest  so  complete  in  all  its  effects  has  seldom 
been  known."* 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  airanged  the  affairs  of  Mysore, 
Lord  Momington  directed  his  attention  to  those  of  the 
Deckan,  where  the  well-known  imbecility  of  tho  nizam 
rendered  him  hable,  at  any  time,  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the 
Mahrattas  or  of  any  persons  more  subtle  and  enterpri- 
sing tlian  himseH".  Hitherto,*  our  subsidiary  force  in  the 
Deckan  had  been  maintained  hj  a  monthly  'stipend  from 
the  nizam,  of  which  the  payment  was  very  irregidarj  and 
always  liable  to  interruption  by  treachery  or  by  the  impro- 
videnoe  of  the  Hyderabad  government.  It  was  the  object 
of  his  lordship  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  the  stipend  in 
the  shape  of  estates  and  disti-icta^a  system  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  nizam,  and  other  native  princes,  in 
regard  to  the  French  officers  who  raised  and  disciplined 
troops  for  them  j  and  without  this  system  (seeing  the  con- 
stant irregularity  of  all  money  payments  fipom  these  eastern 
princes),  ueitlier  M.  Perron,  nor  M*  Bussy,  would  have 
remained  in  their  service,  or  have  been  in  a  condition  to  keep 
up  a  disciplined  army  for  them.  The  governor-general  also 
wished,  by  a  general  revision  of  the  terms  of  our  aUiancej  to 
render  the  Deckan  more  dependent  than  it  was  upon  the 
Company,  and  to  check  that  rapacity  and  misrule  which 
kept  the  people  poor  when  they  ought  to  be  prosperous. 
By  firmness  and  address,  liis  lordship  brought  his*  scheme  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion-  By  the  treaty  of  October  the 
12th,  ISOO,  the  nizam  of  the  Deckan  ceded  to  the  English 
all  the  territory  which  he  had  acquired  by  Lord  Comwallia's 
pacification  in  1792,  and  by  the  arraagements  after  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799.  He  received  in  exehangOj 
a  discharge  from  the  payment  of  hia  monthly  subsidies,  a 

*  Eight  Hon.  Stephen  Rnmbold  LiiabmgtQD,  '  Life  of  Gea.  Lgrd 
Harris/ 
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great  [increase,  both  in  infjEintry  and  cavaby,  to  the  troops 
previously  lent  to  him,  and  assurance  of  protection  against 
every  external  enemy,  and  a'guarantee  for  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  territories  which  the 
treaty  lefb  in  his  possession. 

The  Mahrattas,  though  duly  invited,  refused  to  negotiate 
with  the  governor-general.  Some  of  them  would  have  gladly 
embraced  his  lordship's  amicable  propositions,  which  were 
accompanied  by)  an  offer  of  such  considerable  territories ; 
but  the  great  Scindiah,  all  powerful  at  the  peishwa's  court, 
partly  guided  by  his  own  prejudices,  partly  swayed  by  the 
counsels  of  his  tVench  officers,  steadily  resisted  all  approach 
to  intimacy  with  the  English ;  and,  hereupon,  the  governor- 
general  divided  that  portion  of  Tippoo  s  late  dominions 
which  had  been  intended  for  the  Mahrattas,  between  the 
English  and  the  nizam  of  the  Deckan. 

Other  treaties  were  effected  with  the  rmah  of  Tanjore 
and  various  native  princes,  all  having  for  their  object  the 
removal  of  political  power  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  not  wield  it  wisely  or  well,  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  these  states  the  entire  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  revenue  was  now  vested  in  the  Company,  with- 
out causing  any  dissatisfaction  to  the  native  populations. 
"As  for  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  this  country,"  said 
Colonel  Wellesley,  "  I  put  them  out  of  the  question.  They 
are  the  only  philosophers  about'  their  governors  that  ever  I 
met  with — if^indifference  constitutes  that  character."*  But 
the  great  soldier  ^nd  administrator  might  have  added — as 
he  subsequently  did — that  in  every  instance  the  people 
were  great  gainers  by  the  change,  being  no  longer  oppressed 
by  irregular  taxation — ^the  worst  taxation  of  all, — no  longer 
harassed  by  internal  feuds  and  civil  wars,  and  being  seldom 
•exposed  even  to  the  chance  of  foreign  invasion.  In  many 
of  these  districts  a  few  English  civilians,  unsupported  by 
any  military  force,  and  often  at  great  distances  from  any 

Eost  or  garrison-town,  ruled  the  tranquil  natives,  and  were 
eld  in  reverence  by  them. 

*  Letter  to  Major  Monro,  dated  20th  Aug.,  1800,  in  *  Wellington 
Despatches.' 
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While  Coloiiel  Welleeley,  who  had  been  left  at  Seriumi- 
patam  as  govenior  ol*  Mysore,  was  displaying  adminiatTfttiTe 
talents  of  the  naost  yalimble  kind.,  and  getting  that  country 
into  perfect  order,  he  was  ealled  into  the  field  by  the  return 
of  the  robber  Dhoondinh  Waugh,  who  had  collected  an 
enormons  force.  This  firaebooter,  a  Mahratta  or  Patau  by 
lineage,  though  bom  within  the  territory  of  Mysore,  had 
served  in  the  armies  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  He  had  deserted 
the  My&oreana  during  their  war  with  Lord  ComwaUis,  and 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fierce  and  nnmcrona  body 
of  banditti  in  the  wild  country  near  the  Toombudiu  riyer- 
By  stratagem  Tippoo  had  canght  him,  and  he  was  immured 
ia  one  of  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatam,  and  strongly 
chained  to  the  wall  like  a  wild  beaat,  when  we  atormed  and 
took  the  citadeL  Pitying  all  the  tyrant's  prisoners,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  fellow's  history,  some  of  our  soldiers 
inetantly  set  him  fee*  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  such  a 
force,  and  was  so  rapid  iu  his  movementSj  that  it  bad  taken 
Colonel  Stevenson  no  small  trouble  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country  in  the  preceding  month  of  Au^uat,  Early  in  this 
year,  Dhoondiah  threatened  the  frontier  of  Mysore  vnth 
5,000  horse,  and  took  to  himself  the  title  of  the  *'  Eng  of 
the  ^Two  Worlds,''  With  a  weali  enemy  to  contend  with, 
Dhoondiah^  like  Hyder,  might  have  founded  a  royal  dynasty^ 
Hia  deatruction  was  absolutely  necessary  for  our  tranquilhty.* 
Dhoondiah  had  an  asylum  in  tlie  Mahratta  country.  Colonel 
Welleslcy  recommended  that  the  English  should  go  through 
with  the  business  until  that  man  was  killed,  capturedj  or 
given  up  J  even  though  it  should  he  found  necessary  to  cross 
the  Mahratta  frontier  in  pursuit  of  him,  which  could 
scarcely  be  done  without  nsking  a  quarrel  with  the  Mah- 
rattas*     His  brother,  the  govemor-general,  authorized  liim 

*  *  Wellington  De^p^tche*,^  voU  i- 
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to  enter  the  Mahratta  territory,  it  being  evident  that  the 
peishwa  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  down  the 
great  depredator.  Part  of  our  army  at  Mysore  had  been 
already  collected  on  the  Toombudra.  Towards  the  end  of 
June,  Wellesley  joined  these  troops,  crossed  the  river,  and 
proceeded  in  person  against  the  armv  of  robbers,  who  were 
nearly  all  well  mounted.  Some  oi  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
instead  of  resenting  the  infringement  of  their  frontiers,  took 
the  field  to  co-operate  with  the  English ;  and  one  of  them, 
being  too  eager  m  the  pursuit,  got  defeated  and  killed  by 
Dhoondiah,  a  few  days  after.  Though  a  campaiCT,  in  regard 
to  the  forces  employed  and  the  object  to  be  obtained,  the 
operations  of  VeUesley  were  like  a  hunting-match,  or  along- 
continued  chase,  and  as  such  they  are  described  in  his  own 
despatches,  and  not  without  humour  and  hilarity.  He  fol- 
lowed up  the  robbers  across  the  river  Werdah,  across  a^Kit 
streams,  through  woods  and  over  mountains ;  he  chased 
them  to  all  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  he  drove 
them  up  the  Malpoorba,  and  down  that  river,  and  he  gave 
them  a  famous  run  between  the  Malpoorba  and  the  Gnt- 
poorba.  He  surprised  some  of  their  encampments,  and 
took  some  fortified  towns  in  which  they  had  deposited  their 
plunder ;  but  weeks,  months  elapsed  before  he  could  come 
im  with  the  main  body  of  these  mmble  thieves.  At  last,  on 
the  ,9th  of  September,  Dhoondiah  Waugh  got  into  an 
awkward  position  by  coming  too  near  to  Colonel  Wdlesley, 
who  had  left  his  infentry  far  behind,  and  was  pursuing  only 
with  cavalry.  As  the  coloneVs  horses  were  much  fEitigued 
and  the  night  was  a  bad  one,  the  attack  was  not  made  until 
the  followmg  morning.  The  chief  huntsman  has  himself 
described  the  end  of  the  chase,  in  a  letter  dated  from  camp, 
at  Yepulpurry. 

"  After  a  most  anxious  'night,  I  marched  in  the  morning 
and  met  the  '  King  of  the  World'  with  his  army,  aboidb 
5,000  horse,  at  a  village  called  Conahgull,  about  six:  miles 
firom  hence.  He  had  not  known  of  my  being  so  near  him 
in  the  night,  and  had  thought  that  I  was  afc  Chinnoor.  He 
was  marching  to  the  westward,  with  the  iQtention  of  pass- 
ing between  the  Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  and  me.  He 
drew  up,  however,  ia  a  very  strong  position,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  me ;  and  the  *  victorious  army'  stood  for  some 
time  with  apparent  firmness.  I  charged  them  with  the 
19th  and  25th  dragoons,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  regiments  of 
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cayalrj,  and  drove  them  before  me  till  thej  dispersed,  and 
were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  comitry.  I  then  returned 
and  attacked  the  royal  camp,  and  got  possession  ai 
elephants,  camels,  baggage,  etc.,  etc.,  wh^  were  still  upon 
the  ground.  The  Mogul  and  Mahratta  eavaby  came  up 
about  eleven  o'clodk;  and  ^ej  have  been  employed  ever 
since  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  Gi  the  scattered  &ag* 
ments  of  the  rebellious  army. 

"  Thus  has  ended  this  warfare ;  and  I  shall  comm^ice  my^ 
march  in  a  day  or  two  towards  my  own  country.  An  hcmest 
frilladar  of  Chiimoor  had  written  to  the  *  King  of  the  Worid,*' 
by  a  regular  tappal,  established  for  the  purpose  of  givinr* 
hm  intelligence,  that  I  was  to  be  at  Nowly  on  the  8th,  and 
at  Ohinnoor  on  l^e  dth.  His  majesty  was  misled  by  this, 
information,  and  was  near^  to  me  than  he  expected.  The 
honest  kiUadar  did  all  he  could  to  detain  me  at  Chinnoor, 
but  I  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop ;  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  hang  a  great  man  sent  to 
show  me  the  road,  who  manifested  an  inclination  to  show 
me  a  good  road  to  a  different  place.*'  * 

Many  of  the  marauders  and  Bhoondiah  himself  were^ 
kUled.t  The  remnants  of  their  ^armidable  bands  were 
entirely  cut  up  by  Colonel  Stevenson,  as  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  pass  the  Kistna  river.  Tranquillity  was  soon  restored 
to  Mysore  and  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  country,  and 
po  more  robberies  and  murders  were  heard  oIl,  except  suck 
as  were  occasionally  committed  by  the  inscrutable  thugs^ 
It  was  the  flourishing  state  of  Mysore,  and  the  facility  with 
which  its  supplies  and  resources  were  brought  forward  foi^ 
the  use  of  the  British  armies,  that  soon  a^rwards  enabled 
Lake  and  Wellesley  to  carry  on  the  war  agaijist  Scindiah, 
with  so  much  spirit  and  success.  The  province  of  Bullum 
had  never  been  efiectually  conquered;  the  authority  of 
Hyd^  AH  and  of  Tippoo  had  there  been  precarious,  and  the 
presence  of  an  army  had  always  been  necessary  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  revenue.  But  in  the  course  of  1801, 
military  roads  were  opened  through  the  forest  towns  by 
Wellesley,  and  from  that  time  no  part  of  Mysore  has  been 
more  tranquil  than  Bullum. 

Soon  after  the  annihilation  of  the  "King  of  the  Two 

*  *  Wellington  Despatches/  vol.  i. 

f  Dhoondiah's  body  was  found  and  recognized,  and  was  brought  to  our 
camp  on  one  of  tbe  gun^  attached  to  the  19th  dragoons. 
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Worlds,"  which  happened  in  September,  1800,  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  removed  from  Mysore,  and  sent  with  an 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Tilie  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  wholly  different,  and  its  destination  was  strictly 
confined  by  his  superiors  in  command,  when  the  duplicate 
of  a  despatch  from  London  reached  him  at  Trincomalee, 
announcing  the  novel  and  bold  plan  of  the  British  ministry 
to  send  an  expedition  from  India,  by  the  Eed  Sea,  to  support 
the  expedition  sent  out  from  England,  under  Sir  Kalph 
Abercromby,  against  the  French  in  Egypt.  Upon  reading 
this  despatch,  Wellesley  instantly  made  up  his  mind,  and 
knowing  that  his  was  the  only  disposable  force  in  India, 
without  orders  or  instructions,  he  proceeded  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  to  remove  the  troops  imder  his 
command  at  once  from  Ceylon  to  Bombay,  where  they 
would  be  some  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Egypt.  It  appears  that  he  ftdly  expected  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  this  Anglo-Indian  expedition  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs ;  but  upon  arriving  at  Bombay,  he  found  it  was 
confided  to  his  senior,  Major-General  Sir  David  Baird.  He 
did  not  accompany  Baird,  but  he  gave  him  a  copy  of  memo- 
randa, which  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  operations  to  be 
pursued  on  the  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  in  Egypt — a  truly 
remarkable  paper,   proving  the  minute  attention  he  had 

Said  to  those  subjects,  and  showing  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
oubt,  that  he  had  already  within  him  the  foresight,  sagacity, 
and  every  other  quality  of  a  great  general.* 

It  was  honourable  to  the  administration  of  the  governor- 
general,  that  he  should  be  enabled,  so  soon  after  an  expen- 
sive war,  and  with  the  almost  immediate  prospect  of  another 
war  in  India,  to  send  such  an  armament  to  the  Eed  Sea. 
Major-General  Baird  took  with  him  2,800  British  troops, 
2,000  sepoys,  450  of  the  Company's  best  artillery-men ;  and 
this  force  was  well  supplied  from  the  Company's  arsenals 
and  magazines.  Sir  David  reached  Jeddah,  on  the  Eed  Sea, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1801,  and  was  there  joined  by  an 
English  expedition  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consist- 
ing of  the  61st  regiment,  some  squadrons  of  light  horse,  and 
a  strong  detachment  of  artillery.  On  the  8th  of  June,  he 
reached  Cossier,  and  began  landing  his  troops ;  but  it  was 
the  month  of  July  before  his  van  division  began  to  cross  the 

*  See  'Wellington  Despatches,*  vol.  i. 
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biindng  deserts  wliich  He  between  the  Eed  Sea  and  Eg\'pt ; 
and  before  be  could  unite  bia  forcea  at  Cairo,  Menou, 
Tfbo  bad  been  left  in  command  of  the  Freueb,  caipihdated 
to  General  Lord  Ilutchinson  *  But  tbeee  joint  oxpeditioDe 
from  Europe^  from  Africa,  and  &om  India,  and  the  way  in 
■wbicb  bighly-disciplined  native  troopa  were  moved  fixjm 
Bombay,  and  put  in  tbe  field  in  Egypt,  contributed  gfreatly 
to  rfUBe  OUT  reputation,  and  to  imprefis  tbe  nations  of 
Europe  with  a  sense  of  the  military  power  and  energy  of 
England, 

In  looking  at  tbe  sctdptures  of  ancient  Egypt,  our  sepoy i 
could  not  but  be  struck  mth  tbe  many  traits  of  resembknco 
those  effigies  bore  to  tbemselvea*  After  an  interval  of  three 
thousand  year  a,  our  sepoys  were,  in  many  respects,  like 
■what  tbe  Egyptiana  bad  been. 

N^otwitbstanding  his  exertions  and  outlay  for  tbe  Bed 
Sea  eipedition,  tbe  governor-general  found  tbe  means  of 
Bending  other  troops  to  Ceylon,  where  tbey  were  very  soon 
ivanted;  as  tbe  Cingalese  wno  dwelt  iu  the  iuterior,  and  who 
were  in  fact  masters  of  aU  the  island,  except  some  strips 
along  the  coastj  proved  desperate,  and  for  a  time  dangerous, 
enemies  to  tbe  British,  Tbe  settlements  which  had  been 
torn  from  tbe  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  were  taken  from 
tbe  Dutch  by  tbe  Engbsb,  during  tbe  time  that  Lord 
Hohart  was  governor  of  Madras.  Eor  a  time  tbey  were 
allowed  to  form, an  appendage  to  tbe  Madras  presidency, 
and  tbe  Companjr  considered  that  they  were  to  en^oy  the 
same  sovereignty  in  Ceylon  as  tbey  enioyed  in  India ;  but 
Mr-  Pitt's  government  very  soon  placed  tbe  Ceylou  settie- 
naents  under  the  direct  administration  of  tbe  crown,  and 
appointed  a  governor  w^bo  'w^as  to  bo  altogether  independent 
of  the  authority  of  the  Company.  As  Ceylon  is  divided 
irom  the  Coromandel  coast  only  by  a  narrow  strait  ^  aa  the 
Company's  troops  and  money  bad  been  employed  in  making 
tbe  conquests  iu  tbe  island ;  and  as  a  close  intercourse  ana 

*  Sir  Robert  WiIsod,  *  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt/ 
&c,  jEoeflS  Anderson^  lieut»  40th  regiment,  *  JournaL  of  the  FnrceSj  ike, 
and  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Armf  nader  the  command  of  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromhj.'  I^  Comto  de  Nc^^  ^  Memoirefl  relatifs  n  TEjcp^'^ 
ditloo  Anglaise  partie  du  Bengale  en  1800/  &c. 

The  Comte  de  Noe^  tben  a  roptist  emigrant  and  an  officer  in  the  Briti£i& 
jOtli  regiment  of  the  Une^  went  with  Sir  David  Baird  on  this  expedition, 
Ilia  account  of  which  contains  some  inkre^Jig  details  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 
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connection  most  exist  between  the  island  and  the  prendency 
of  Madras ;  great  discontent  was  felt  and  expressed  by  the 
Anglo-Indians,  or  by  neturly  ail  of  them  that  were  in  the 
Company's  serrioe.  It  was  felt  also  by  others,  that  the 
annexation  of  Ceylon  to  the  crown,  while  the  goTermnent  of 
the  continent  was  left  to  the  Company,  rendei^  our  Indian 
system  more  and  more  confused ;  dividing  and  confounding 
powers  which  were  already  too  much  divided  and  coor 
founded.  Lord  Momington  himself  best  expressed  the  evils 
of  this  system,  and  best  explained  how  it  ought  to  be  sopeiv 
«eded.  "  Whatever,"  said  he,  "  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
govamnent,  which  the  wisdom  of  parliament  may  poma- 
Hfflitly  establish  for  India,  I  hold  two  principles  to  be 
indispensable  for  its  permanent  efficiency  and  vigour :  First, 
that  every  part  of  the  empire  in  India,  insular  as  well  as 
^ntinental,  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  control  of  one 
undivided  authority,  which  shall  possess  energy,  in  peaee^  to 
maintain  order,  connection  and  harmony  between  all  the 
4disp^*8ed  branches  of  oiur  dominions,  and  to  extend  equal 
.benefits  of  ^ood  government  to  every  class  of  oiur  numorous 
and  various  subjects ;  and,  in  «w,  to  direct  every  spring  of 
action  to  similar  and  corresponding  movements,  to  concen* 
trate  every  resource  in  a  united  effort,  and  by  systematic 
subordination  to  diffuse  such  a  spirit  of  alacrity  sikL  promp- 
titude to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  CTapire  as  shall 
secure  the  co-operation  of  every  part  in  any  exig^icy  which 
may  demand  the  collective  strength  of  the  whole.  Secondlv, 
that  the  constitution  of  every  Iminch  of  the  empire  should 
be  similar  and  nniform,  and,  above  all,  that  no  subordinate 
part  should  be  so  constituted  as  in  any  respect  to  hold 
a  rivaby  of  dignity,  even  in  form,  with  the  supreme 
power."* 

His  lordship  afterwards  urged  that  as  the  legislature  had 
vested  in  the  govemor^general  in  council,  subject  to  the 
Board  of  Control  in  England,  the  sole  power  of  making  war 
against  any  native  state  on  the  continent  of  India,  the  same 
principle  required  that  the  governor-general  in  council 
should  possess  similar  powers  with  regard  to  war  in  Ceylon, 
whidi  could  scarcely  be  considered  in  any  othw  light  than 
as  a  dependency  on  our  continental  empire :  that  the  wis- 

:.  *•  Idarqiiis  Wellesley,  *  Indiaii  Deefwtebefl/  Letter  to  the  Bii^t  Hon* 
Henry  Dondas,  dated  May  10th,  1801. 
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doEi  of  tlie  legifilature  had  cortftinly  contemplated  a  \mitj  of 
execntivo  power  as  the  moat  effectual  security  for  the  British 
empire  od  tbe  continent  of  lucHa  ;  and  had  determined  that 
the  authority  which  held  the  sole  power  of  disposing  of  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  proaeeution  of  war  should  also 
poBaesB  the  sole  power  of  mating  war ;  and  that  no  pro* 
vincialj  local,  or  auhordinate  authority  ahould  be  enabled  to 
involve  the  general  intereats  of  the  empire  in  the  expense 
833 d  hazard  of  hoatilitiea :  that  under  the  conatitution  or 
regulation  which  had  been  made  for  the  bland  of  Ceylon, 
the  order  and  ay  stem  eatabliahed  for  the  general  government 
of  India  were  absolutely  reversed ;  the  king* a  governor  of 
Ceylon  exercising  ^;he  authority  of  concluding  treaties,  of 
majdng  wars,  and  of  conducting  military  operations  in  the 
island,  without  having  the  power  of  furmBhing  iiippliea 
either  of  men  or  money  beyond  the  fixed  establiBhment  of 
the  ialand ;  while  the  Gt>yernor-Grtnenil  in  council  was 
reqnired  to  :ftxrni8h  aupphes  of  men  and  money  for  the  pro- 
eecution  of  war  in  CeyloUj  without  posaessing  any  power  of 
controlling  the  origiuj  conduct,  or  progress  of  the  war,  which 
war  might,  however,  deeply  affect  the  aecurity,  interests, 
and  honour  of  the  general  government  of  India.  Hia  lord- 
ship also  ahowed  that  Ceylon  had  been  properly  termed  the 
outwork  and  bulwark  of  our  empire  in  India ;  that  it  waa 
an  essential  part  of  our  strength,  and  that  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  its  civil  and  military  government  waa  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  defence  of  oiu*  continental  domi- 
nions. "  Nor,"  said  he,  "  can  an  argument  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  importance  of  Ceylon  which  is'ill  not  alao  demon- 
strate that  itfl  interests  are  inseparably  blended  with  those 
of  the  empire  on  the  continent,  and  that  its  government 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  control  without  haKard 
to  the  safety  both  of  that  empire  and  the  ialand  of  Ceylon. 
The  entire  military  eatabHshment  of  India  ought  to  be 
applicable  to  the  general  defence  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
aubdivision  of  that  establishment,  and  the  aepamtion  of  our 
general  strength  into  detachments,  subjected  to  inde- 
pendent commands,  and  appropriated  to  exclusive  provincial 
and  local  services,  must  impair  the  general  efficiency  of  our 
army  by  destroying  the  unity  of  our  nnlitaiy  power  ,  ♦  * 
The  independenee  of  the  government  and  military  command 
of  Ceylon  would  considerably  embarrass  the  government- 
general  in  the  prosecution  of  operations  against  the  remain^ 
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ing  possesBions  of  the  French  and  Dutch  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  against  Egypt,  or  a|;ain8t 
various  places  in  these  seas,  or  even  in  any  transter  of 
troops  from  the  several  maritime  garrisons  in  India.  Tour 
lordship  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which 
the  ports  of  Ceylon  offer  for  assembling  troops  and  ships, 
and  for  completmg  every  necessary  dep6t  in  the  preparation 
of  such  services.  The  government-general  repeatedly  derived 
important  advantages  from  the  full  command  of  those  ports 
during  the  last  war.  In  the  present  state  of  the  island,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  use  its  ports  and  resources  with 
similar  effect.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  value  of  Ceylon, 
in  time  of  war,  is  therefore  actually  suspended  by  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  the  government  of  that  island."* 

His  lordship's  opinions  varied  upon  this  particular  point; 
but  at  last  he  declared  himself  to  be  perfectly  convinced, 
that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  rendering  Ceylon  a  valuable 
addition  to  British  India,  and  an  efficient  augmentation  of 
our  military  and  political  power,  would  be  to  amiez  it  as  a 
province  to  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal.  His 
representations,  however,  were  overlooked  by  the  home- 
government,  and  that  beautiftd  island  contmued  to  bo 
separate,  and  also  to  be — ^in  too  many  instances — ^woefully 
misgoverned.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the 
natives  of  Ceylon  have  ever  been  treated  so  gently  and 
kindly  by  kings  officers,  and  by  governors  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  office,  as  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  continent 
have  been  and  are  treated  by  the  officers  and  civil  servants  of 
the  Company.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  service  in  Ceylon 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  production  of  eminent  men ; 
while  in  this  respect,  the  service  of  the  Company  has  unde- 
niably been  exceedingly  productive.  For  the  present,  the 
wars  against  the  Cingalese  were  miserably  conducted,  grave 
errors  were  committed  by  the  king's  governor,  and  the  fing's 
officers  commanding  in  the  island,  and  some  shameiul 
reverses  were  sustamed  by  the  English  troops  in  Ceylon, 
during  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas  and  their  [julies, 
which  was  carried  on  with  such  brilliant  success  on  the  con- 
tinent by  the  governor-general,  and  his  Indian-trained 
officers. 

*  '  "Wellesley,  *  Indian  Despatchei/  &c.    Letter  to  Lord  Hobart,  then 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  dated  Nor.  30,  1803. 
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Soon  after  giving  up  the  command  of  his  troops  to  Sir 
David  Baird,  Colonel  Wellesley  returned  into  Mysore,  and 
during  a  command  of  two  years,  he  carried  out  the  immense 
improvements  which  he  had  formerly  begun,  and  endeared 
himself  in  a  wonderful  measure  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  settlement  which  Sir  John  Shore  had  made  in  Oude 
had  given  satisfaction  to  no  party,  and  in  reality  had  settled 
nothing.  His  recognizing  the  title  of  Vizier  Ali  in  one 
month  and  dethroning  him  in  the  next  had  prodnced  a  very 
injurious  effect.  The  people  believed  it  all  to  have  been  a 
jobbery  and  a  trick';  the  prince,  eroelled  from  Lucknow, 
was  incensed  to  the  utmost  degree  or  fury ;  and  Saadut  Ali, 
who  had  been  placed  upon  the  musnud,  complained  of  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  was  not  very  grateral  to  those  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  Saadut  had 
allowed  his  payments  to  the  Company  to  fell  into  arrears,  and 
he  was  owing  more  than  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees,  when  Lord 
Momington  first  assumed  the  government  of  India.  The 
Court  of  Directors  became  clamorous  for  payment.  At  the 
same  time,  Zemaun  Shah,  the  terrible  king  of  Cabul,  was  pre- 
paring for  another  invasion  of  Upper  India.  It  was  expected 
that  the  Afghans  would  be  soon  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude.  It 
was  known  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  corresponding  with  Ze- 
maun Shah,  and  that  the  Mahometan  army  of  the  Mysoreans 
would  unite  with  their  co-religionists  the  A^hans,  if  the 
latter  could  make  good  their  descent.  The  governor-general 
reinforced  our  troops  in  Oude  to  the  very  highest  point 
allowed  by  the  treaty  between  Sir  John  Shore  and  Saadut 
Ali ;  two  regiments  of  native  infantry  were  added  to  that 
army ;  five  companies  of  native  invalids  were  sent  to  station 
themselves  on  the  femous  rock  of  Chunar,  five  other  compa- 
nies of  native  invalids  were  sent  to  Allahabad,  a  considerable 
force  was  collected  to  cover  the  holy  and  wealthy  city  of 
Benares ;  and  troops  were  cantoned  in  the  upper  provinces 
to  oppose  the  Afghans.  Those  daring  tribes  advanced  as 
far  as  Lahore,  while  Lord  Mominffton  was  at  Madras  busied 
in  those  preparations  which  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of 
Tippoo.    But  again  was  the  sovereign  of  Cabul  recalled  to 
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his  own  states  by  rebellion  and  ciFil  wftr.  But  as  thf^  visit  of 
the  Aighans  migbt  be  repeated  in  the  ibllowing  year,  the 
governor-general  endeavoured  to  find  them  occupation 
which  would  keep  them  at  home  and  diminish  their  capa- 
"btUtr  of  being  mi&chievous  in  India.* 

The  Peraians  and  the  Afghans  were  old  foes,  Baba  Khaap 
the  present  king  of  Periia,  had  espoufled  the  cause  of 
Zemaun  Shah's  lebeUiougi  brother  Mahmood,  and  had  made 
an  inroad  into  the  province  of  Kborassanj  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Afghanistan.  Bring  the  Persians  back  to  that 
quarter,  aud  2emaun  Sbah  and  his  Afghans  would  be  kept 
veiy  far  frora  the  frontiers  of  Onde,  and  far  from  Lahore  and 
the  8utlej,  At  first  au  Latercourae  waa  opened  with  the 
Persian  eoiirt  by  means  of  one  or  two  Persian  merchants  who 
traded  with  India.  But,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1790, 
Captain  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  despatched  from  Bombay  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Persian  court.  The  embassy  waa  '*  in  a 
etyle  of  splendour  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the 
monarch  and  the  manners  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  sent, 
and  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  state  from  which  it 
proceeded."  t  It  waa  completely  succe&aftil  in  all  its  objecta, 
Baba  Khan  not  only  agreed  to  renew  his  attack  upon  lOio- 
.raesan,  but  also  entered  into  treaties  of  political  and  eom* 
mereial  alliance  with  the  British  government.  The  engaging 
manners  and  the  conspicuous  ability  of  iXalcolm,  the  nego- 
tiator, were  seconded  by  Nelson's  grand  battle  of  the  Nde, 
the  news  of  which  produced  a  wondrous  eftcct  aU  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia..  The  shah  contumeliously  expelled 
from  bis  dominions  an  embasey  w^hich  the  French  had  sent 
to  win  him  over  to  their  nation  and  their  views  upon  India. 
Threatened  by  the  Persians  in  his  own  territories,  Zemaun 
Shah  could  not  repeat  his  visit  to  Lahore ;  and  in  the  je^ 
1801  he  waa  defeated  in  battle,  and  made  prisoner  by  his 
rebellious  brotlicr  Malnnoad,  who  found  it  so  difficult  to 
retain  hia  seat  on  the  alippeiy  throne  of  Cabul,  that  he  bad 
not  time  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  plans  of  conquest  or 
invasion  in  India. 

When  Zemaun  Shah  was  last  at  Lahore,  Vizier  Ali,  the 
nabob  of  Onde,  whom  Sir  John  Shore  had  deposed,  increased 
the  number  of  his  armed  retainers,  and  engaged  some  of 

*  Marquis  Wellesky^  *  Indian  De«patcJjeB/  Sir  John  Makoloa,  *  Poli- 
tioal  Hiitory  of  India/ 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Political  History  of  ladm** 
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the  principal  people  of  Benares  to  join  him  in  an  insurrec- 
tion so  soon  as  the  Afghans  should  approach  the  frontiers  of 
Oude.  When  it  was  ascertained  by  Lord  Momington  that 
Vizier  All  had  sent  an  agent  to  Zemaun  Shah  and  was 
giving  countenance  to  all  those  who  sighed  for  the  arriyal 
of  the  Afghans,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  English, 
instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Cherry,  our  resident,  to  remove 
the  dangerous  dethroned  man  from  Benares  to  Calcutta. 
This  order  ought  to  have  been  kept  secret,  but  it  was  not. 
As  soon  as  it  reached  the  ear  of  Y izier  Ali,  he  went  as  mad 
as  a  Malay  running  a  muck.  Pretending  a  complimentary 
visit,  he  gained  entrance  into  the  house  of  our  resident, 
with  some  of  his  followers,  and  treacherously  and  barbarously 
murdered  Mr.  Cherry,  his  private  secretary,  and  Captain 
Conway.  The  assassins,  now  swelled  into  a  numerous  gang, 
went  next  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  were  prevented  from  murdering  him  and  his 
family  only  hj  his  presence  of  mind  and  a  narrow  winding 
staircase,  wmch  he  defended  with  wonderful  skill  and  cou- 
rage. With  no  other  weapon  than  an  Indian  pike  or 
spear,  which  happened  to  be  upstairs,  and  with  not  a  soul 
to  help  him,  this  brave  civilian  defended  himself  and  fiunily, 
like  a  valiant  soldier,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  hal^ 
and  made  good  the  narrow  staircase  until  troops  from  camp 
came  to  his  rescue.*  Vizier  Ali  and  his  desperadoes  went 
to  plunder  and  murder  at  other  English  houses ;  but  General 
Erskine  soon  came  up  with  a  respectable  force  of  cavalry. 
After  wounding  some  of  our  troopers  and  suffering  some 
wounds  themselves,  the  rabble  rout  took  to  flight.  Vizier  Ali 
with  his  immediate  adherents  retired  towards  his  fortifled 
palace,  and  strongly-walled  garden,  where,  it  was  thought, 
a  desperate  resistance  might  be  attempted.    In  marching 

*  A  most  interesting  sketch  of  this  episode  will  be  found  in — *  Vizier 
Ali  Khan  ;  or,  the  Massacre  of  Benares,  a  Chapter  in  British  Indian  His- 
tory.' This  little  yolume  is  the  production  of  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  son  of 
Mr.  Davis,  the  brave  judge,  and  author  of  the  best  book  in  anj  language 
upon  China.     He  has  recently  been  governor  of  Hong-Kong. 

At  the  time  of  the  murders  at  Benares,  and  the  attack  on  his  father's 
house,  Mr.  Davis  was  a  child  ;  but -for  his  narrative  he  obtained,  besides 
papers,  the  personal  information  and  assistance  of  a  senior  who  was  on 
the  spot — of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  the  author  of  the 
best  book  upon  Cabul  and  the  Afghan  tribes,  late  governor  of  Bombay, 
and  one  of  die  very  best  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  acquired 
reputation  in  India.  Few  narratives  can  have  higher  claims  to  implicit 
credit. 
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througli  one  of  the  auburbe  of  Benares,  our  troopers  suffered 
conBiderably  by  a  fire  of  matchlocks,  opened  upon  them 
firom  the  houses.  Both  of  G-eneral  Erskine'a  orderhes  were 
shot  at  his  aide.  On  reaehing  the  nabob's  strong  palace, 
some  field'piecea  which  had  come  up  with  onr  cavaky  were 
directed  against  it,  and  the  ^ate  was  presently  blown  open 
and  an  entrance  made.  But  it  was  vain  to  seek  within -the 
palace  for  the  dastardly  assassin  ;  Yizier  A^i  had  fled  north- 
wards towards  Betaul,  accompanied  by  nU  his  well-mounted 
horsemen.  Moat  happily  the  business  was  finished  before 
the  sun  eet.  If  the  contest  had  lasted  until  dark,  a  frightful 
massacre  would  Imve  been  committed,  and  the  holy  city 
of  Benares  would  have  been  pillaged  by  the  Santons,  fakeenr, 
dervishes,  fanatics,  adventurers,  bankas,  and  banditti,  aasem* 
bled  within  its  precincts.  The  Englijsh  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  gratefuDy  acknowledged  that  the 
hour  and  a  haif,  during  which  that  stout-hearted  judge, 
Mr.  DaviB,  had  kept  the  aeaasaina  at  bay,  had  been  the 
means  of  their  salvation,  by  enabling  some  of  them  to  con- 
ceal them  selves^  and  others  to  escape  to  our  camp.* 

As  he  ded  up  the  country.  Vizier  Ah  must  have  received  the 
ncwa  of  the  retreat  of  the  Afghans  from  Lahore,  but  early  in 
hia  flight  he  halted  to  address  a  letter  to  the  rajah  of  Benares, 
urging  hhn  to  rise  against  the  English.  Instead  of  being  con- 
veyed to  the  rajah,  this  epistle  was  delivered  to  Mr,  Davie. 

Our  main  army  of  Oude,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Jaiuea  Craigj  was  far  away  to  the  westward ;  but,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Afghans  from  Lahore,  it  left  the  frontiera  and 
moved  towards  the  capital  of  Onde,  whither  an  English  bat- 
talion ftM>ra  Cawnpore  had  been  brought  up  immediately 
after  the  unexpected  outbreak, 

Saadnt  Ali  is  described,  by  on^  who  knew  him  well  in  the 
eai^ly  part  of  his  reign,  as  a  man  of  sense,  who  kept  up  a 
degree  of  dignity  and  decorum  in  his  court,  to  which  it  had 

*  Besides  the  soldiers  and  tKe  three  gentlemea  wbo  had  perished  at  the 
fesidencj,  Mr,  Robert  Graham^  a  young  civilian,  and  Mr,  Hill,  a  trader 
in  the  city^  were  butchered  by  the  insurgents* 

"  Some  of  the  English  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  camp  ;  and 
othersi  especiaUy  those  with  families^  concealed  them  selves  aa  they  could  ^ 
and  must  probably  have  been  discovered  and  massacred ^  if  the  attautioa 
nf  the  insurgents  had  not  been  occupied  by  Mr»  Davis ^s  defence.  One 
Urge  ])arty  retired  into  a  tall  field  of  maize,  or  Indian  ccirn^  and  were 
completely  hidden  for  the  time^  though  but  a  sbart  dlstnuce  from  the 
residence  of  one  of  their  number,'*— ^Sir  J.  F.  Davi*. 
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longbeenattoinger,  and  who,  in  hifl  regular  habits  wadapvii" 
cation  to  businoBs,  was  moire  like  an  En^ifth  gentleman  thax^ 
most  natires.  His  vice  was  hard  drinkmg,  but  he  indulged 
only  at  night.  *^  He  had  good  reason  to  be  i^prehensiYe  of 
revolt,  for  his  reign  was  new,  and  his  natural  parsimoa^, 
with  the  strict  order  and  economy  which  he  endeaToured  to 
introduce  into  his  prorinces,  weore  unfarourablj  contrasted 
with  the  profusiim  of  his  predecessors."  *  It  appears  thai 
he  was  timid  as  well  as  parsimonious ;  for  when  called  upon 
to  join  theBritkh  forces  with  his  own  troops^  in  the  pmy 
suit  oi  Yizi^  Ali  and  his  partisans,  he  earnestly  imj^ored 
to  be  excused,  upon.the  ground  that  he  could  not  ^ost  his 
own  soldiers ;  and  all  that  he  did  was  to  issue  orders  that 
Vizier  AH  should  be  seized  if  he  att^npted  to  entar  the 
territory  of  Oude. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiries,  instituted  by  Mr.  Davis 
and  other  servants  oi  the  Company,  it  was  veiy  clearfy 
proved  that  not  only  a  good  number  of  Mahometiui  ehieft^ 
but  also  a  considerable  number  of  Hindu  babooe  or  nobles  had 
promised  assistance  to  the  frantic  Yizier  Ali  "  It  is  well 
faiown,"  wrote  Mr.  Davis  to  Glen^nd  Erskine,  ^'that  this 
city  abounds  with  armed  adventurers,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
enter  into  any  service  at  a  moment's  nc^ce.  There  are  in 
the  district  persons  of  rank  who  live  and  maintain  their  own 
guards  without  any  limitation  from  govemmeit."  The 
worst  of  the  guards  were  composed  of  a  set  of  bravos,  caDed 
bankas,  who  were  leagued  together  as  a  sect.  These  bankaa 
are  men  of  all  castes ;  they  alfect  a  peculiar  way  of  dressing, 
half  bully  and  half  dandy,  strut  and  swagger  about  the  streets, 
and  are  always  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  or  engage  in  any 
crime.  .  .  The  term  banka,  1^  which  this  sect  is  distin* 
guished,  is  derived  from  Hie  peculiar  movement  of  their 
swords,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  proficients.  This 
dass  of  people  formerly  abounded  in  Benares,  and  were  the 
terror  of  the  wealthy  and  timid,  on  whose  contributions,  to 
avert  enmity  or  secure  regard,  they  were  supposed  chiefly 
to  subsist.t 

It  was  now  [resolved  by  the  supreme  government  of 
Calcutta  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  system ;  and 
instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Davis  to  secure  the  persons 
of  some  of  the  nobles  known  to  have  been  concemea  in  the 

*  The  Hon.  Mountstaart  Elphinstone,  as  quoted  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davit. 
t  Sir  J.  F.  Davis. 
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late  inBuirection.  It  waa  not  very  easy  to  execute  this  Iom 
order,  without  makiag  a  Jraeas^  which  it  %tm  deaimbla  to 
ayoid.  The  baboo  a  occupied  great  houaes  that  were  forti^^ 
fied  like  c&atlea,  and  three  of  them  resided  together  lq  thi^ 
fortress  of  Piuderah,  about  fourteen  milea  from  Benares.  But 
excellent  measures  were  adopted  by  General  Erskme  and 
Judge  Davifl,  and  the  executian  of  them  was  intrusted  to 
able  men,  who  did  their  bumneaa  with  rapidity  and  the  least 
poasible  noise. 

The  Hon.  Mountatuart  Elphinat-one,  who  hag  aince  risen 
to  such  high  distinction  in  the  Indian  aervice,  but  who  waa 
then  a  very  young  man,  and  asaistant  to  the  judge  of 
Benarea,  was  furnished  with  four  companies  of  infantry  and 
tw^enty-ibur  troopers  to  asaist  him  in  capturing  the  babooa 
in  the  fort  of  Pinderah.  At  the  dawn  of  day  Eiphinstone 
reached  the  fort,  and  eurrounded  it  so  as  to  prevent  an? 
escape.  Tlie  fort  was  then  entered,  and  erery  part  of  it 
searched  except  tho  zenana,  or  women's  apartments,  Th© 
retainers  declared  that  the  baboos  went  out  hunting  two 
day  a  before,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  A  guard  waa  placed 
oTer  the  zenana,  but  it  ultimately  proved  that  the  babooB 
were  not  there.  They  had  tied  the  country.  Only  baboo 
Sbeonatb,  who  occupied  a  atrong  Louse  in  the  city  of 
3enareSj  made  any  resiatance.  Though  deprived  of  food,  and 
water,  he  held  out  a  whole  day  and  night,  duriug  which 
time  he  received  repeated  assurances,  both  verbal  and 
written,  that  no  personal  violence  or  disgrace  would  be 
inflicted  if  he  quietly  surrendered.  He  at  length  mahed 
out  and  attacked  the  soldiers  with  fury,  apparently  hoping: 
to  take  them  by  surprise  and  cut  hia  way  tnrough.  In  the 
fierce  conflict  the  baboo  and  one  of  hia  bnnkas  were  alatn^ 
hut  not  before  his  party  had  killed  or  wounded  several  of  the 
soldierw  and  native  police.  Some  more  of  the  baboos  con- 
cealed themselves  or  fled  to  other  lands.  Only  two  of  them 
were  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  death j  and  of  these 
only  one — Bowannee  Bunker^ was  executed.  The  sentence 
of  his  companion^  Juggut  Sing,  was  commuted  to  transpor- 
tation. He  wae  sent  down  the  Ganges  to  be  embarked,  but 
when  he  approached  the  sea  he  took  poison  and  died,  and 
thus  escaped  the  loss  of  caste  and  the  other  degradations 
which  he  had  expected  to  suffer  * 

*  ^*  Jtxg^t  Sing,"  says  Mr  DaTW,  "  was  a  man  of  some  talent,  but  of 
inordinate  Tanity,     He  possessed  an  excellfsnt  Perfcian  librarj,  and  was 
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Subsequentlj  other  measures  were  taken  to  break  up  the 
feudal-like  bands  of  retainers,  and  to  scatter  i^ose  desperate 
bravos,  the  bankas,  who  had  so  long  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity- of  Benares.  In  the  meanwhile  Vizier  Ali  had  sought 
refuge  among  the  forests  on  the  first  range  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  There  he  was  joined  by  fredbooters  and  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds.  With  lawless  bands,  amountmg  to  some 
thousands  of  men,  he  soon  desc^ided  into  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Oude,  and  threw  the  reigning  nabob-vizier  and  the 
whole  of  that  kingdom  into  alarm.  But,  before  he  could  do 
much  mischief^  a  British  force  was  upon  him,  and  he  was 
driven  back  with  loss  towards  the  mountain  forests.  Aban- 
doned by  most  of  his  people,  he  fled  into  Eajpootana,  and 
took  refuge  with  the  rajah  of  Jypoor,  who,  after  many  scru- 
ples, the  laws  of  hospitality  being  held  as  sacred  amon^  the 
rajpoots,  deUvered  him  up  to  the  English,  upon  condition 
that  they  should  neither  put  him  to  death  nor  put  him  in 
irons  or  fetters.  Vizier  Ali  was  carried  through  the  dty  of 
Benares  as  a  prisoner,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  insur- 
rection and  murders.  Being  conveyed  down  to  Calcutta,  he 
was  lodged  in  Fort  William,  in  a  bomb-proof  chamber, 
divided  by  strong  iron  gratings  into  three  parts.  The  largest 
part,  in  the  centre,  was  occupied  by  the  nabob,  and  the 
other  two  parts  were  occupied  night  and  day  hj  sentinels, 
one  English  and  one  native.  After  a  long  captivitv,  in  this 
dull  cage,  he  was  transferred  to  a  more  comfortable  prison 
in  the  palace  built  for  Tippoo  Sultaun's  familjr  in  the  fort  of 
VeUore.  There  the  females  of  his  family  joined  him,  and 
there  he  died  not  manv  years  ago.* 

The  occurrences  at  Benares  and  in  Oude,  Saadut  All's  con- 
fession of  entire  want  of  confidence  in  his  troops,  the  invasion 
of  his  territory  by  Vizier  Ali,  and  the  constant  dread  enter- 
tained of  the  Afghans,  all  concurred  in  fixing  the  resolution 
<rf  the  governor-general  to  reduce  the  mutinous  and  useless 

proud  of  his  poetical  compositions  in  that  language,  which  Mussulmans 
only  could  appreciate.  This  was  not  unlikely  to  have  influenced  him  in 
relying  on  a  chief  of  that  religion  for  his  aggrandizement.  His  delight 
was  to  repeat  a  compliment  that  had  heen  paid  him  by  a  former  nabob, 
who  called  him  '  the  nightingale  of  India.'  '' 

*  *  Vizier  Ali  Khan,  or  the  Massacre  of  Benares.'  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  by 
publishing  this  little  volume,  has  discharged  a  duty  of  filial  piety,  and 
has  done  honour  to  his  father's  memory.  We  wish  that  other  sons  would 
follow  his  example,  instead  of  destroying,  or  altogether  neglecting,  family 
papers  and  documents. 
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military  establishment  of  the  nabob-vizier,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  still  further  the  efiScieitt  force  which  the 
Company  maintained  for  the  defence  of  that  prince's  domi* 
nions.  Saadut  Ali,  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exposed  from  internal  insurrection  and  from  foreign 
attack,  would  gladly  have  received  the  additional  troops  oiiSie 
Company,  but,  being  as  fond  of  money  as  of  wine,  tne  addi- 
tional pay  which  was  demanded  greatly  distressed  him,  and 
he  shuffled  and  equivocated,  like  an  Inaian  prince. 

Hereupon  Lord  Momington  ordered  the  additional  force 
to  inarch  into  the  country,  and  sent  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Wellesle^,*  to  Lucknow,  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  a  territorial  cession  should  be  made  to  the  Company, 
equal  to  the  payment  of  the  increased  subsidiary  force. 
IJziable  any  longer  to  evade  compliance,  Saadut  Ah  signed 
the  treaty,  allotted  some  fertile  districts,  welcomed  the  new 
battalions,  and  disbanded  the  rabble  rout  which  had  been 
called  his  arm^.  By  this  cession,  the  territories  of  the 
Company  were  mterposed  as  a  barrier  between  the  dominions 
of  the  vizier  and  ms  foreign  enemies ;  and,  although  the 
Company  may,  by  an  improved  system  of  management  and 
a  better  secured  tranquillity,  have  raised  the  value  of  the 
districts  ceded,  the  actual  net  receipts  of  that  prince's 
treasury  from  these  districts  was  not  more  than  the  amount 
which  he  had  before  paid  to  the  Company  as  a  fixed  subsidy, 
and  much  less  than  he  had  become  liable  to  pay  under  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Sir  John  Shore.  In  the  present 
treaty,  negotiated  by  the  governor-general's  brother,  and 
dated  in  November,  1801,  Saadut  Ali  agreed  to  introduce, 
by  means  of  his  own  officers,  into  the  extensive  territories 
which  remained  to  him,  such  a  system  of  administration  as 
should  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
the  security  of  the  Hves  and  property  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
This  treaty  was  final  as  an  arrangement,  and  productive  of 
great  good  to  both  contracting  parties.  It  closed  all  irri- 
tating questions  between  them ;  and  it  fully  provided,  under 
every  contingency,  for  the  defence  of  the  temtories  of  Oude, 
for,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  disciplined  troops, 
there  was  little  to  fear  from  any  enemy  that  could  approach 
the  frontiers,  and  nothing  to  apprehend  fix)m  mtemal 
plots  or  tumults.     The  country  advanced  rapidly  in  prospe- 

*  The  late  Lord  Cowley. 
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rity,  and,  gratified  in  his  lore  of  monej  by  an  increase  d 
revenue,  tne  nabob-vizier  became  contented  and  gratefiil, 
proving  by  actions,  as  w^  as  by  professions,  his  attachment 
to  the  Bntifdi  government.  When  the  war  with  the  Mah- 
rattas  commenced,  the  governor-general  had  the  satis&cticm 
of  recdving  the  volontary  aid  of  tMs  ^ince.  Saadut  Ali  sent 
as  a  present  a  nnmber  of  fine  horses  from  his  8tud,sufiicient  to 
momit  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  ccmtributed,  by  large 
loans  firom  his  treasury,  to  the  general  Aoooess  oi  that  expen- 
sive and  extensive  war. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley,  after  concluding  this  ia*eaty 
of  Lncknow,  proceeded  to  take  char^  of  l£e  provinces 
yielded  to  ns,  as  lieutenant-governor,  m  order  to  effect  a 
settlement  dT  their  boundaries  and  revenues ;  an  arduous 
labour,  which  he  performed  in  a  manner  as  honouraUe  ta 
his  own  character  as  it  was  advantageous  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  prospmty  of  the  native  populidaons. 
The  gross  re^vnne  derivable  mmi  tibe  territories  ceded  to 
us,  eertimated  at  odb  croie  and  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  in 
the  treaty  of  Ludmow,  was  soon  raised  considerabfy,  and 
by  means  whidi  relieved  radier  than  distressed  the  people.'*^ 

In  India  the  sword  of  the  warrior  and  the  skill  of  the 
diplomatist  did  only  half  the  work.  When  Hhe  sword  wa& 
sheaithed  and  the  treaties  concluded,  there  remained  ihe 
mom  laborious,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  much  more 
difficult  task  of  getting  our  o<niquest  or  diplomatic  acquisi* 
tiona  into  such  order  as  to  render  them  profijbable  to  the 
Company,  popular  wiih.  the  natives,  and  enduraMe  and 
strong  as  possessitms.  Here  great  caution  and  circumspect 
tion,  an  unwearying  assiduity,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  languae;es  and  dialects,  the  habits,  feelings,  prejudices^ 
and  capabilities  of  the  natives,  a  constant  intercourse  with 
the  pe^le,  and  administrative  abilities  of  the  highest  order, 
were  reqmred.  Most  happily  for  the  Company  at  ihis 
moment,  and  later,  such  adnunistrators  were  always  found 
among  its  civil  servania  at  the  moment  they  were  needed ; 
and,  most  fbrtunatdy  for  Marquis  Wellesley  and  for  his 
brother,  who  Ind  to  put  his  annexations  in  order,  he  had  at 
his  command  such  m^i  as  Sir  George  Barlow,  and  others 
who    are    hmg   since  dead,   and  Tk>maa  Twining,  Esq.^ 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Sketch  of  the  Poetical  History  of  India.'  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  *  India  Despatches.'  *  Auber,  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
British  Power  in  India/ 
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■ffko  yet  smTiTcaj  and  retains  at  a  very  advanced  ago  the 
fk^ulties^  of  a  imm  of  biisiBjess  and  of  a  thorough  Indian 
administrator  and  state  am  an.*  May  such  men  not  fail  ua 
in  the  days  we  live  in,  or  in  the  tunea  that  are  to  como  \ 
Without  them  diplomacy  will  be  a  waste  of  paper^  timOj  and 
ingenuity,  and  conquest  an  empty  triumph. 

In  the  Carnatic,  as  in  Oude,  afl&drs  could  not  remain  on 
the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  left  by  Sir  John  Shore. 
The  nabob,  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  to  obtain  money  for  his  owu 
larish  erpenseSj  and  Ms  rapacious  creditors  and  mortgagees, 
to  obtain  their  enormous  interests  upon  the  loana  they  ha  J 
made  to  kbn,  were  atill  oppressing  and  depopulating  the 
Camatic.  Moreorer,  the  most  satiafiactory  evidence  v^wa 
produced  to  show  that  Omdut-uI-Omrah,  whose  conduct 
during  our  siege  of  Seringapatain  was  verj'  equirocaL  had 
long  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  in  ciphert  with 
Tippoo  SultauBj  with  objects  most  hostile  to  the  English ; 
Lord  Clive,t  the  son  of  the  real  founder  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire,  was  now  governor  of  Madras,  and  he  was  authorized 
by  Lord  Momington  to  institute  a  eearching  inquiry.  The 
result  of  this  was  a  decided  conviction  in  Lord  Clive's  mind 
that  Omdiit-ul-Omrahj  who  owed  his  throne  entirely  to  us, 
ought  to  be  deposed.  His  lordship  TSTote  to  the  governor- 
general  ; — 

"  With  tins  strong  evidence  of  internal  treacheryj  and  of 
open  opposition  to  our  interests  in  the  Camatic,  established 
"b^r  treaty  J  it  is  mj  deliberate  opinion,  that  a  further 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1792,  while  the 
nabob  Omdut-ul-Omrah  has  been,  and  now  is,  perfidiously 
betraying  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  alliance  between 
him  and  the  Company j  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the 
true  principles  of  public  faith,  as  it  would  be  obviously  in- 
compatible with  tlie  preservation  of  our  just  rights  and 
interests. 

"  On  these  grounds,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 

*  It  T?in  give  some  notion  of  the  eitent  of  the  labours  of  the  civil  s^r- 
TSntg  fimplo jed  in  organizing  the  territories  annexed  hf  the  Marqnis  Wel- 
leelej,  to  stiUe  that  Mr.  Twiniog  had  &t  one  time  under  hi^  ohar§e  Il^OOD 
native  towna  and  vLIlnges. 

f  It  was  discovered  by  the  key  to  the  cipher  that  the  English  were 
designated  by  the  name  of**  taza  wareeds,"  or  iiew^comera ;  the  nizani 
by  that  of  **  fleech/'  or^  nothing  ;  and  the  Mahirattfta  by  that  of  **  pooch/* 
or,  contemptible. 

4;  Tb£  late  Earl  Powk, 
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4  j  to  your  lordship  the  immediate  assiunption  of  the  civil  and 

•  ■  military  gOTermnent  of  the  Camatic,  under  such  provisions 
I                  as  your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  authorize  for  his  hijg^h- 

•  I  ness  the  nabob,  his  highness' s  family,  and  the  principal 
I                  officers  of  his  govenunent." 

1  These  also  were  the  decided  opinions  of  the  Board  of 

!  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England ;  and,  not 

I  long  after  the  perusal  of  Lord  Clive's  letter,  the  governor- 

general  was  in  possession  of  instructions  firom  home,  autho- 

'  rizing  the  proceedings  he  and  Lord  Clive  had  contemplated. 

Some  delays  took  place  through  the  attention  required  by 
Oude,  the  affairs  of  which  were  not  yet  settled ;  and  during 
this  delay  the  condition  of  the  Camatic  became  worse  and 
worse,  the  nabob's  creditors  and  officials  grinding  the 
feces  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  On  the  28th  of  May,  how- 
ever, decisive  instructions  were  sent  to  Lord  Clive,  who 
shortly  afterwards  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  Company's 

'  troops  to  occupy  the  chief  entrance  into  the  nabob's  palace, 

to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity,  and  to  guard  against  the 
seizure  of  any  treasure  or  propertv — ^for  Omdut-ul-Omrah 
was  now  sick  and  believed  to  be  dymg,  and  various  members 
of  his  family  were  anticipating  a  scramble  for  his  property, 
if  not  for  his  musnud  as  well.     The  old  nabob  expressed  lus 
satis&ction  at  the  presence  of  the  Company's  troops,  vdthout 
which  his  dying  moments  would  have  been  disturbed  by  scenes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed.    He  expired  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1801,  and  thus  escaped  deposition.     Upon  certain  conm- 
tions  the  musnud  was  offered  to  his  reputed  son  Hoosseim 
Ali,  who  absolutely  refused  it.     It  was  then  offered,  under 
the  same  conditions,  to  Azeem-ul-Dowlah.    But  that  prince 
was  kept  in  a  most  rigorous  confinement  by  the  great  khans; 
and  these  noblemen,  evincing  a  contempt  of  the  Company's 
authority,  privately  placed  Hoosseim  AH  on  the  musnud  (of 
course  without  our  conditions),  and  prepared  to  prodaim 
him  publicly.     Upon  this  contumacy.  Lord  Clive  gave  im- 
mediate orders  to  the  Company's  troops  to  take  instant 
possession  of  the  palace,  and  remove  all  the  khans  and  the 
guards  of  the  late  nabob.     The  valour  of  the  khans  evapo- 
rated in  a  moment.     No  resistance  was  offered ;  every  pajrt 
of  the  palace  was  occupied;    the  nabob's  guards  quietly 

;  ,  vrithdrew ;  Azeem-ul-Dowlah  was  liberated  from  his  confine- 

||^,  ment,  and   conducted  with   a  guard  of  honour  to  Ameer 

Bayh,  another  of  the  nabob's  palaces.     The  liberated  prince 
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vaa  grateful  and  submissive ;  and  on  the  25tU  of  July,  he 
agreed  to  all  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Compftuy, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Colonel  Cloae  and  Mr.  Webo, 
who  acted  for  Lord  CUve  and  the  governor-general. 

By  thia  treaty  all  the  powera  of  government  were  de- 
livered over  in  perpetuity  to  the  Honourable  Eaat-Iodiii 
Company,  and  were  totally  and  for  ever  renoimced  by  the 
nabob-  Including  all  his  allowances,  nearly  ooe-fifth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Camatie  was  made  over  to  the  nabob ;  and  ^ 

he  was  relieved  from  the  crushing  weight  of  debt  which  had 
been  created  by  his  predecessora,  which  bad  encumbered 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  which  was  rapidly  destroy* 
'  ing  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Company  engaged 
to  liquidate,  by  degrees,  aU  sucli  portions  of  this  great  debt 
OS  should  be  proved  to  be  just,* 

An  end  was  thus  put  to  that  divided  rule  which,  in  the 
Camatie,  as  elsewhere,  had  proved  so  great  a  curse  i  and  the 
Jiabob  was  limited  to  that  sort  of  life  for  which  alone  nabobs 
were  fitn— a  life  of  form,  ceremony,  and  silver  maces ;  of  indo- 
lence, show,  and  parade.     Ever  since  the  conquests  of  the 
first  and  great  Lord  Clive,  the  rulera  of  the  Camatie,  hke 
those  of  Bengal  and  other  countries,  were  virtually  nothing 
l>ut  vassals  and  dependants  on  the  English,  without  whose  aid 
not  one  of  them  could  have  kept  his  seat  on  the  musnud^  or 
could  have  defended  his  country  either  from  intestine  troubles 
0p  fix>m  foreign  invasion.     In  this  light,  and  in  none  other^ 
yf0Te  they  considered  by  their  own  subjects,  and  by  all  their 
neighbours,  their  territories  were  suhatantiidly  territories 
cariQ^^''^*^  by  the  sword  and  by  poUey,  although  the  English 
chose  to  exercise  the  rights  of  conquest  with  gentleness  and 
forbearance,   and  to  cover   over  the  real  condition  of  the 
jiabohs  with  strange  raetaphysical  distinctions  and  refine- 
naen^^S'     Out  of  these  (]uibblea  sprang  innumerable  difficul- 
ties   ^^^  embarrassments  to   our  govemora-general,  to  our 
fudged  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  and  to  other  func- 
'^Qjiaries ;  as  well  as  many  woes  and  long-sufferings  to  the 
pppressed  and  distracted  natives,  who   were   often  driven 
to   despair  by  their  mock  rulers  or  nabobs,  while  the  real 
^ovoreig^  power,  the  Company,  merely  looked  on.     If  the 
Tiahts    of  sovereignty  had  been    frankly   assumed  at  the 
Ij^g^ning^ — ^  *^^  Company  or  British  nation  had  openly 
*    7;'reaties  publisbed    by  the  East- India  Compoay^.     *  Marquis  Wei- 
leslev's  I^espatches/     Sir  Joba  Mali^lm,  *  Politii^  History  of  India.* 
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proclaimed  themselTes  dejure,  what  they  were  defaeio,  the 
lords  and  rulers  of  Bengsd,  Oude,  the  Camatic,  etc,, — ^many 
evils  might  have  been  avoided  ; — if  when,  by  arms  or  by 
poUcjr,  the  English  first  obtained  dominion  over  these  prm- 
cipahties  and  powers,  they  had  assumed  their  proper  stjrle 
and  title,  instead  of  camng  themselves  protectors,  al}»»y 
auxiliaries,  and  the  like  (with  a  fiilse  moderation  of  language 
Which  deceived  no  one,  either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia),  the 
great  Lord  dive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  Marquin  Wel- 
lesley  himself,  would  have  be«i  reheved  from  many  felse 
positions,  and  political  actions,  not  always  warranted  by  their 
nominal  relations  with  the  native  princes,  would  ^have  been 
reconcilable  to  the  law  of  nations.*  It  was  not  the  £udt 
of  these  illustrious  men  that  a  bad  erystem  was  not  altered; 
the  blame  lay  at  home  with  the  Company,  ihe  Court  of 
Directors,  and,  in  the  later  stages,  still  more  with  ihe  Board 
of  Control,  the  king's  government,  and  most  of  all,  witii 
orators,  and  mistaken  philanthropists  in  parliament,  who 
were  perpetually  decrying  as  tyrannical  and  inhuman  the  veiy 
measures  whidi  were  best  calculated  to  give  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  the  people  of  India. 

Tanjore  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  regions  whiA 
Lord  iMomington  improved  by  taking  the  adnunistration 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  nabob.  In  another  and  distant 
quarter,  a  dependent  and  almost  fictitious  gOF^nment  was 
broken  up.  The  nabob  of  Surat  had  long  owed  his  political 
existence  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  who  had  garrisoned 
the  castle  of  Surat,  and  had,  by  money  and  by  other  means, 
sustained  and  defended  him.  His  arrears  of  debt  were  so 
great,  that  b^ore  Lord  Momington  assumed  the  sup<eme 
government  in  India,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  impatiently 
called  for  a  settlement,  and  demanded  that  the  nabob  should 
disband  his  own  undisciplined  and  mutinous  soldiery,  and 
assign  to  the  Company,  funds  sufficient  to  maintain  three 
battalions  of  sepoys.  Before  any  settlement  could  be  made, 
this  nabob  died,  leaving  only  an  infant  son,  who  followed 
him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  weeks.  Then  there  arose  a  dis- 
puted succession,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  our  troops,  the 
different  claimants  would  have  made  a  civil  war.  Under 
the  mixed  rule,  which  I  have  condemned,  the  district  had 
been  kept  in  a  hapless  condition ;  and  the  people  of  Surat 

*  *  Our  Indian  Empire.' 
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had  repeated] J  applied  to  the  Bomtaj  goYcmment  for  pro- 
tection against  their  native  rulers,  and  for  aecuritj  to  their 
t  property'  and  trade.     This  waa  not  a  place  to  be  left  to  the 

•  tnianile  and  confusion  which  inseparably^  aceotnpftnj  a 
f  domhle  or  diyided  nde.  Though  declined  from  iti?  ancient 
T.  magnifieencej  Surat,  the  capitai  of  Guzerat,  was  atiD  one  of 
it  tlie  most  populous  citiea  in  aU  India.  It  was  inhabited  by 
f  Muaaiilmana,  Hindus,  Parsees,  .  Jew^,  Armenians,  and 
i  Boras,  and  waa  fireqnented,  for  trade ,  by  people  of  other 
»  religions;  and  to  preserve  tranquiDity  by  checking  the 
f              fanatical  ebullitions  of   the   followers  of  ao  many  hostile 

1  creeds  was  a  task  which  had  far  exceeded  the  power  and 
(  faculties  of  the  nabobs.  Surat  had  been  for  many  yeare 
t              the  head-quarters  of  a  midtilbrm  fanaticism,  of  anarchy,  and 

of  assasenation.    In  1795,  the  Mahometan  and  Hindu  iuha^ 
bitanta  waged  a  bloody  war  upon  one  another  iu  tlw  streets^ 

2  and  committed  atrocities  which  scared  away  many  of  the  more 
i^             pacific  denizens  and  foreign  risitors,  upon  whose  induatrj 

and  trade  the    prosperity  of  the  city   nminly  depended 

*  There  wa^  no  police,  no  law,  no  regularity  in  the  collection 
f             of  the  taxes  and  port  duties,  no  redress  for  any  grierances, 

except,  occasionally,  by  appeal  to   the  Brifciah   resident  or 

to  the  presidency  of  Bombav.     In  fact,  as  the  governor- 

»  ^eueral  said,  the  nabobs  had  proved  themselvea  as  incom- 

►  petent  to  conduct  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city  as  to 

f  pro^'ide  for  its  external  defence.     On  the  lOth  of  March, 

-  1  SCO,  the  best  of  the  claimants  was  set  aside,  with  a  liberal 

-illowance,  and  the  government  and  revenues  of  Surat  were 

(  assiuned  by  the  Compauj.    The  change  was  universally  felt 

by  the  people  as  a  blessing. 

Jixid  if  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Surat  has  not  been  re- 

stored  under  the  rule  of  the  Company,  it  has  been  owing  to 

^^oorrfiphical  situation,  to  vast  changes  in  manufactures  and 

the  lixt^s  of  trade,  and  to  other  accidents,  which  frequently 

^^and  ^  other  countries  besides  India— depress  one  city 

qnd   district  to  raise  up  another.     But  by  the  Company's 

assuriiption,   tbe   reign   of  law   and   a   good   police  were 

established ;   and   now    the  Hindu   performs  his  religious 

rites    and  kneels   in  his   pagoda^  the  Mussulman  calls  to 

nraFors    irom  the  minaret  and  prays  in  his  mosque,  and 

the  Parsee,  the  disciple  of  Zoroasterj  worships  the  Almighty 

jj0-^er  in  t^*^  rising  and  the  setting  siui,  without  shedding 

each  other's  blood.     The  Boras,  a  mysterious  sect,  belicTed 
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by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  sect  of  Assassins,  of 
whom  and  its  chief,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  so  much 
was  heard  in  Europe  during  the  crusades,  and  the  Parsees, 
who  had  been  most  obnoxious  to  ail  other  sects,  and  most 
frequently  persecuted,  are  now  the  most  thriving  people  in 
the  country,  and  possess  between  them  the  proprietorship 
of  most  of  the  houses  in  Surat.  The  Boras  have  at  present 
nothing  of  the  sanguinary  temper  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
distinguished  the  followers  of  the  "old  man  of  the  moun- 
taLn."  They  are  in  general,  like  the  Parsees,  very  peaceable 
and  orderly  merchant  and  tradesmen,  and  have  considerable 
influence  and  privileges  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Central  India. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  Surat  was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone.* 

*  Bishop  Heber,  '  NarratiYe  of  a  Joarnej  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India,'  &c. 

For  curious  information  about  the  Assassins,  the  student  is  referred  to 
O.  C.  Wood,  '  History  of  the  Assassins,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Yon  Hammer,'  12mo.  Lond.  1835 ;  and,  '  The  Dabistan,  or  School  of 
Manners,  translated  from  the  Persian,  by  David  Shea,  of  the  Oriental 
Department  m  the  Hon.  East- India  Company's  College.'*  Published  by 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  imminencj  of  a  Mahratta  war  hod  beea  apparent 

evGT  since  the  arrival  of  the  Marquia  Wellesley  in  India — 

and,  indeed,  long  before  that  period.     With  the  aid  of  the 

French,  they  had  attained  to   a  height  of  miHtaiy  pow*^r 

which  was   altogether  incompatible  with  the  existence  ol' 

security  and  trauquillity  in  the  neighbouring"  states,   and 

irhich  would  have  been  eminently  perilous  to  our  Easterc 

empire  it'  Bonaparte  could  at  any  time  have  sent  a  strong 

armament  to  India.    The  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  not 

yet  been  destroyed  at  Trafalgar ;  Bonaparte  could  as  yet  dis- 

noae  of  great  naval  means  and  resources,  and  as  he  had  what 

Baa  been  called  **  an  Oriental  twist  in  the  imagination,"  and 

always  an  eye  to  the  East,  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  any 

tiine  between  the  years  1799  and  1805,  that  ne  niight  make 

a  daring  attempt  iu  that  direction- — an  attempt  which  would 

be   greatly  favoured  by  Lis  contimied  possession  of  the  Isle 

of  IVance, 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  great  Mahratta  chief  Scindiah 

i*ej<?cted  all  ovcrtnres  of  firiendship  with  the  English,  and 

kept  his  own  sovereign,  the  peiahwa,  in  a  state  of  miserable 

subjection,  through  the  great  militax}^  force  he  possessed  in 

jyf ,  Perron's  disciplined  troops-     Not  satisfied  with  the  sub- 

missi^^J^^^s  of  his  sovereign,  and  with  the  vast  power  he 

JiixD-self  possessed,  Sciudiah  made  war  upon  the  poor  peishwa, 

and,    with   the  help  of  M.  Perron  and  his  battahons   and 

ibrinidahle  artillery,  he  drove  him  out  of  Poonah,  hia  capital. 

q^o     dispossessed  peishwa   appHed  for    assistance  to   the 

^jjcrlieh,  and,  escaping  to  the  coast,  he  put  himself  under 

our  protection.     The  moment  had  now  come  for  breaking 

lip  tbat  too  great  power  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 

rj^Q  governor-general  had  three  great  objects  in  view^ 
to  restore  the  comparatively  pacific  and  Meudly  peishwa — 
to  deBtroj  or  dissipate  the  disciplined  forces  which  Perron  had 
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raised  as  a  match  for  our  own  sepoys — and  to  defeat  Scindiah's 
vast  plans  of  encroachment  ana  aggrandizement,  which  were 
threatening  to  conyulse  the  whole  of  India.  Hordes  of 
banditti  had  been  for  some  time  daily  pouring  in  from 
Malwa  and  Hindustan,  to  enrol  themselves  at  Foonah,  under 
the  banners  of  Scindiah,  who  promised  them  plunder 
as  well  as  pay.  It  was  impossible  that  these  devouring 
armies  shoidd  limit  their  operations  to  the  Mahratta  states 
or  to  the  contest  for  the  sovereignty  of  those  countries : 
they  must  be  early  forced  by  want,  if  not  invited  by  policy, 
to  invade  the  richer  territcMrieB  of  the  British  govennuent, 
or  the  territories  of  oor  alHes,  which  were  defended  only  by 
British  arms.  Moreover,  the  powerful  rajah  of  Berar  united 
his  Ibrcee  to  those  c^  Sdndmh,  and  other  Hindu  chie& 
engaged  to  make  eommon  caose  with  him.  The  scene,  too, 
was  now  becoming  open  to  Fr^idi  intrigue,  and  the  artfiil 
iofluences  of  Bonaparte.  The  goremor-g^ieifd  had  received 
intelligenee  of  the  peace  of  AmiesB,  which  would  allow  tiie 
Frencm  to  revisit  India  as  friends,  and  then  to  renew  their 
correspond^Kie  and  connecti<His  with  all  the  ^lemies  of  the 
Englidi.  As  a  statemimn.  Lord  Wellesley  knew  that  that 
hoUow  peace  could  not  be  hwrting ;  but  he  also  knew  t^iat  ik 
might  ffive  time  to  the  French  to  mature  plans  for  the 
renewal  of  the  war  on  the  soil  of  India.  If  Scindiah  were 
allowed  to  establish  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Mahratta 
empire,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ghmges  to  the  Sea  of  Malabar 
— and  this  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  left  unmolested 
— ^th^^e  could  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  amy  man 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  army  of  that  chie^ 
and  the  influOTioe  and  authority  of  1^  French  officers  by 
whom  it  was  commanded,  that  the  French  nation  mi^t  in 
a  very  few  years  aid  him  to  the  consolidation  of  a  mditary 
power  whicn  would  have  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  government  in  India.  Scindiah,  and  his  father 
b^ore  him,  had  owed  their  power  to  French  (Ulcers,  to 
French  arms,  and  to  French  counsds.  The  present  rtder 
was  so  familiarized  to  their  systems,  manners,  and  feelings, 
as  to  be  almost  half  a  Frenchman  himself. 

The  peishwa,  in  imploring  for  English  assistance,  had 
engaged  to  receive  a  subsidiary  English  force,  and  to  cefe, 
for  its  subsistence  and  pay,  territories  rendering  an  annual 
revenue  of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees.  The  peishwa  at  the 
same  time  engaged  to  identify  his  int^'ests  with  those  of 
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the  Company,  and  to  conclude  a  defeneiTe  alliimee  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad,  which  Lord  Wellesley  had 
concluded  with  the  uizam  of  the  Deekan. 

In  the  treaty  of  Baesein,  b^  finally  concluded  on  the  31st 
of  Becember,  1802,  the«e  conditions  were  inserted.  More- 
oTer  the  peishira  renounced  all  claim  a  to  Surat  and  to  the 
other  districts  in  Guzerat  which  had  recently  been  aaeumed 
hy  the  Company ;  he  agreed  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of 
the  Company  in  all  its  unsettled  disputes  with  the  ni^am  -j 
and  he  also  engaged  to  discharge  from  his  semce  any  Euro- 
peans that  belonged  to  nations  hostile  to  the  English,  or 
that  were  discovered  meditating  injuiy  or  carrying  on 
intrigues  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Eoglish*  In 
returiiy  the  English  goremment  bound  itself  to  furnish  to 
the  pcishwa  a  subsidiary  force  of  six  battalione  of  nati?e 
infantry  J  with  a  complement  of  field-pieces  and  European 
artillerymen.  The  treaty  of  Basseiu  was  confirmed  by  the 
governor-general  on  the  11th  of  February ,  1803, 

By  the  treaty  of  AmienSj  Pondicherry  and  their  other 
factories  had  been  restored  to  the  French.  In  taking 
repossession  of  Pondicherry,  the  officers  of  that  nation 
^acted  with  consummate  imprudence,  betraying  the  intentions 
of  their  master  to  make  that  city  the  centre  of  political 
iutrigue,  to  sap  the  power  of  the  Company  while  the  peace 
lasted,  and  on  the  renewal  of  war  to  contend  once  more 
TTith  the  English  for  dominion  over  the  East.* 

^  Tbe  Tiewa  of  the  French  iDverament  in  resuming  these  Indtsn  poa- 

s^B^Otis  tmder  the  treaty  of  AmienE^  were  fully  developed  m  a.  memoir 

(Jrawn  ^P  ^7  Monsieur  LjefebTre^  ao  officer  attaiched  to  tbe  staff  that  was 

fQrm^d  for  Pondicheny,     It  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  a  French  army 

reflcliioE  India  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  See..     While  the  English 

ffould  ^  directing  all  their  attention  to  defeat  the  advance  of  this  arma- 

ment  from  the  west,  one  secret  expedition  could  be  prt^pared  to  proceed 

frotP  Spain  hy  way  of  Mexico  tQ  Manilla  ;  and  another  secret  expedition, 

to  be  provided  by  the  Dutch j  could  proceed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

^Q    the  Spanish  inlands  m  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  thence  to  TrJncO' 

raalc^r  in  Ceylon f  a  port  of  the  greatest  importence  to  the  English  navy^ 

It  w^i^  cnlculated  that  these  three  joint  cxpedition^T  aided  by  the  Mah» 

ratt^*^  aod  other  native  powers  Inimical  to  tbe  English,  must  inflict  jin 

irreparnble  blow  on  the  inter ei^ta  of  Great  Britain  in  India ;  and  that,  if 

those  iaterests  were  once  destroyed)  the  invBEion  and  conquest  of  England 

would    be   easy  achievements.     According  to  M.  Lefebvre'a  projei,  the 

Frencb  and  their  auxiliariea^  on  arriving  in  Hindustan j  were  to  declare 

that  they   '^^^^  t^  S^^^  liberty  and  indepeDdencd  to  the  native  princes ,.  to 

liberate   tbe   Great  Mogul  from   thraldom ^  and  to  recong^tm&t  the  once 

magnifif^ent  empire  of  Timoar. 
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Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
the  Madras  army,  under  General  Stuart,  was  ordered  to 
advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory  for  the  purpose  of  re-in- 
stating the  peishwa,  and  the  governor-general's  brother, 
who  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  was 
appointed  to  command  a  select  corps  in  advance,  with  which 
he  was  to  make  a  dash  upon  Poonah.  Having  received,  on 
the  road,  information  that  it  was  intended  to  bum  Poonah 
on  the  approach  of  the  English,  General  Wellesley,  leaving 
his  in&nti^  behind,  pushed  on  with  his  cavalry,  and,  perform- 
ing a  march  of  six^  miles  in  thirty  hours,  reached  that 
town  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  saved  it  from  destruction. 
The  Erench  disciplined  battalions  were  at  a  distance,  the 
Mahrattas  hostile  to  their  prince  retired  without  fighting, 
thoBe  well-disposed  towards  him  welcomed  the  English,  and, 
in  the  followmg  month  of  May,  our  ally  the  peiahwa  re- 
entered his  capital 

It  was  in  this  be|^inning  of  the  Mahratta  campaigns,  and 
through  means  which  wul  afterwards  be  explained,  that 
General  Wellesley,  by  his  astonishingly  rapid  movements, 
made  a  new  era  in  our  Indian  warfare.  To  use  nis  own  words — 

''  We  marched  to  Poonah  &om  Seringapatam,  the  distance 
being  nearly  600  miles,  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year, 
through  a  country  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Holkar's 
army,  with  heavy  guns,  at  the  rate  upon  an  average,  oi 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  a  day ;  and  if  the  twelve  days  which 
we  halted  on  the  Toomdura  for  orders  be  excluded,  we 
arrived  at  Poonah  in  two  months  from  the  time  we  marched. 
On  this  march  we  lost  no  draught-cattle.  I  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poonah,  in  a  country  which  deserves 
the  name  of  a  desert,  for  six  weeks ;  and  then  marched 
again  with  the  train  in  the  same  state  as  to  numbers  as 
when  it  left  Seringapatam,  and  the  troops  and  cattle  were 
in  the  field  during  the  monsoon."* 

After  some  very  fruitless  negotiations  with  Scindiab, 
General  Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to  the  north,  and 
took  by  escalade  the  strong  town  of  Ahmednughur.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  General  Lake,  in  command  of  a  part  of  the 
Bengal  army,  marched  towards  Delhi,  and  other  forces  were 
advancing  from  different  points  against  the  Mahrattas.  As 
in  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  immense  tracts  of  country 

*  *  Wellington  Despatches.' 
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were  traTereed  hj  our  different  coiiunnaj  and  combined 
movements  were  executed  '«itli  far  more  precision  and 
rapidity.  With  great  wiedom  tlie  governor-general  bad 
giTen  to  Lake  in  Hinduiatan,  and  to  General  Wellesley  in 
the  Be^kan,  most  ample  poUtical,  m  well  as  military  power. 
They  could  fight  or  negotiate  aa  they  ehose. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  General  Wellesley  crossed  the 
Godavery  river,  and  entered  Aunmgahad  on  the  29th-  The 
^nemy  manifested  an  intention  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
eastward,  and  eted  a  march  upon  Hyderabad  j  the  capita]  of 
tmr  ally  the  nizam,  which  had  been  left  rather  bare  of 
troops  J  hut  they  were  prevented  by  Wellesley  rapidly 
marching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river j  and  placing  him- 
self  between  them  and  that  city, 

Scindiab,  who  had  an  immense  mass  of  irregular  cavalry ^ 
and  whose  inikntry  were  very  lightly  equipped — while  both 
horde  and  foot  lived  only  on  plunder,  ana  carried  no  maga- 
zines with  them — was  enabled,  for  more  than  a  month,  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement*  He  dreaded  the  name  of 
Wellealey  and  the  diacipline  of  our  troops ;  and  he  only 
thought  of  carrying  on  a  predatory  wariare,  supporting  hie 
men  at  the  expense  of  the  eubjects  of  the  nizam  and  other 
allies  of  the  English,  and  wearing  out  our  troop  a  by  conti- 
nual marchea  and  partial  aflrays. 

About  the  middle  of  September  General  "WeUesley  learned 
that  the  Mahratta  leader  had  been  reinforced  by  aixteen 
battaliona  of  regular  infantrvj  commanded  by  French  offi* 
tiers,  and  a  large  train  of  artiftery,  and  that  the  w^hole  of  his 
force  waa  aaaemhled  near  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna  river.  On 
the  21st  of  September  J  Wellesley  had  a  conlerence  with 
Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  come  up  with  the  nizam's 
auxiliary  force,  now  (thanks  to  the  govenior-general'a 
arrangements)  almost  entirely  composed  of  our  disciplinedj 
iaithiiilj  and  brave  sepoy  a,  A  combined  attack  on  the  enemy 
w^B  at  once  concerted. 

On  the  22nd  Colonel  Stevenson  took  the  wefitem  route^ 
and  Wellesley  the  eastern,  round  the  hills  between  Budna- 
poor  and  Janlna.  They  expected  to  join  forces  and  attack 
the  enemy  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  But  on  the 
23rd  the  general  received  a  report  that  Scindiah  and  the 
rajab  of  Berar  liad  moved  off  that  morning  with  their 
ixiyi-iBds  of  horgOj  and  that  their  infantry  were  about  to 
ibtlOT^j  but  were  aa  yet  in  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
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miles  £x)m  bim.  General  WelleBley  ther^ore  determined 
to  march  upon  the  ui&uiby  and  engage  it  at  once.  He  sent  a 
messenger  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  at  the  moment 
about  eight  miles  off  on  hia  left,  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
intention  and  to  direct  his  advance  with  all  possible  ramdity ; ' 
he  then  moved  forward  with  the  19th  light  dragoons  and  three 
regiments  of  native  cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  His  inficuitrj, 
consisting  of  ovfy  two  British  and  five  sepojr  battaliona, 
followed  with  all  th^  speed.  After  he  had  ridden  about 
four  miles,  Welleslej,  from  an  elevated  plain,  saw  not  only 
the  infantry,  but  the  whole  Mahratta  force,  conmsting  of 
about  ^,000  men,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kaitna, 
where  the  banks  of  that  river  were  very  ste^  and  rod^. 
Their  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  extended  to  B<^Eerdon ; 
thdr  left,  consisting  of  infantry,  with  ninety  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, lay  near  the  £[Hi;ified  village  of  Assaye,  whidi  has  given 
its  name  to  the  m^[K)rable  battle,  ^o  thought  of  retreat 
was  entertabied.  Wellesley  resolved  to  attack  the  in£uitry 
on  its  lefb  and  rear,  and  fior  that  purpose  he  moved  his  little 
army  to  a  ford  a  litlle  beyond  thiB  enemy's  left,  leaving  the 
Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch  the  Mafa^atta 
cavidry,  and  o^ossng  ^e  river  only  with  his  regular  horae 
and  in&ntry.  He  passed  the  ford,  ascended  the  stoepbank, 
and  formed  his  men  in  three  lines,  two  of  infantry  and  the 
third  of  horse.  This  was  efiSscted  under  a  brisk  cannonade 
from  the  enemy's  artillery.  Scindiah,  or  the  European  o&cer 
who  directed  his  movem^its,  pnmiptly  made  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  his  lin^  giving  a  new  fixmt  to  his  infantry, 
wmch  wm  now  made  to  rest  its  right  on  the  river  and  ita 
left  upcm  1^  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah  stream,  which 
flowed  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Xaitna.  Scindiah'a 
numerous  and  well-served  cannon  did  ternble  execution 
ftwiA'^g  Wellealey's  advancing  linee,  Villing  men  and  bul- 
locks, and  drowning  the  weak  sound  of  his  scanty  artillery. 
At  one  moment  such  a  gap  was  made  by  a  canxum-ball  in  the 
English  right  that  some  oi  the  Mahratta  cavahy  attempted 
to  charge  through  it ;  but  the  British  cavalry  in  the  third 
line  came  up  and  drove  the  Mahrattas  back  with  great 
slaughter.  !Finding  his  artillCTy  of  little  or  no  VLse  (the 
guns  could  not  be  brought  up  for  lack  of  buUocks),  General 
W  ellesl^  gave  orders  to  leave  it  in  the  rear,  and  bade  t^e 
in&ntry  charge  with  the  bayonet.  His  steady,  resolute 
advance  in  the  teeth  of  their  guns  had  already  awed  iike 
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Mahmttfia,  who  would  not  stand  to  meet  the  eoUisioti  of  the 
bright  English  steel :  their  inlantrr  ^ve  way  and  abandoned 
tbeir  terrible  guns.  Que  body  of  tliem  formed  again,  and 
presented  a  bold  front;  but  Lieutenant- Colonel  Marweii 
charged  them  with  the  British  cavaliy,  broke  and  di^peraed 
them,  and  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.  WeUealeT'si 
Bepojra  having  proceeded  too  far  in  pursuit,  many  of  Scin- 
diah's  fflrtiller)''men,  who  had  thrown  themselves  down 
among  the  carriages  of  their  guns  as  though  they  were  dead, 
got  to  their  feet  again  and  turned  their  pieces  against  the 
rear  of  the  advancing  sepoys ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Mahratta  cavalry,  which  had  been  hovering  round  throughout 
the  battle,  were  still  near.  But  Maxwell^ a  exploit  speedily 
led  to  the  silencing  of  tkia  straggling  artilleiy  fire^  and  to 
the  hea^ong  flight  of  Scindiah's  diaciphned  infentrr,  who 
went  oflT,  and  left  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  all  braaa 
and  of  the  proper  calibres,  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
General  Weilealey  led  the  78th  British  infantry  in  person 
against  the  village  of  A^saye,  which  was  not  cleared  withiiut 
a  desperate  combat.    It  was  near  dark  night  when  the  firing 

The  splendid  victory  cost  Greneral  Wellesley  twenty-two 

ofl&cers  and  386  men  IdHed,  and  fifty- seven  officers  and  1^52^ 

men   wounded ;  excluding  the  irregular  cavalry  which  re- 

mamed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  had  nut  been 

engaged,  the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted 

to   nearly  one-third  of  his  force.     The  general  himself  had 

two  horses  killed  under  him^  one  shot  and  the  other  piked  ; 

every  one  of  Ms  staff-officena  had  one  or  two  horses  killed,  and 

liig  orderly's  head  was  knocked  off  by  a  cannon-baU  as  he  rodt* 

close  by  Ms  side.     The  enemy,  who  fled  towards  the  Adjun- 

tee  ^baut,  through  which  they  had  passed  into  the  Deckan, 

leiit  IjSOO  dead,  and  a  great  number  badly  woiuaded,  on  the 

field    of  battle  *     Great  was  the  increase  of  fame  to  the 

Company's  troops. 

*       Tho  Bfttive  cavalry  of  Fort  St.  Greorge  emuli\ted  the  bra- 

y^ry  a^*i  stamina  of  that  splendid  regiment  the  19th  light 

dragoons.     At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  battle^  which 

still  ranks  amongst  the  hardest  fought  of  those  that  have 

b^en    gained   by  the    UluHtrious  Wellington,   the  British 

(ij*a<yooa9j  when  making  their  extremest  efforts,  saw  their 

*  *  Wellington  Despatchea/ 
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Asiatic  fellow-soldiers  "  keep  pace  for  pace  and  blow  for 
every  blow."* 

Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  encountered  some  unexpected 
obstacles  on  his  route,  arrived  at  Assaye  early  on  the  24ith, 
and  was  immediately  despatched  after  the  flying  enemy. 

While  these  things  were  doing  in  the  south,  General 
Lake  continued  both  his  advance  upon  Delhi  and  a  corre- 
spondence, which  had  been  commenced  with  M.  Perron,  who 
was  now  finHiT>g  that  his  troops  were  dispirited  and  disaf- 
fected. Yet  the  garrison  of  Alighur,  the  ordinary  residence 
of  Perron,  and  his  principal  military  dep6t,  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  did  not  yield  the  fort  to  Lake  (on  the  4th  of 
September)  until  2,000  of  them  had  perished.  On  the  very 
same  day  five  companies  of  Lake's  sepoys,  who  had  been 
left  with  only  one  gun  to  occupy  a  distant  position,  were 
surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  a  French- 
man of  the  name  of  Fleury,and  were  compelled^  after  consum- 
ing their  ammunition,  to  surrender  to  the  said  Heury,  who 
instantly  disappeared  with  them  in  the  wild  country  behind 
the  Jumna.  On  the  Ml  of  Alighur,  M.  Perron  made  good 
terms  with  General  Lake,  quitted  the  service  of  Scindiah,. 
and  retired  with  his  family  and  effects  to  Lucknow,  decla- 
ring that  the  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  ingratitude 
of  his  European  officers  had  convinced  him  that  further 
resistance  to  the  British  arms  was  useless.  The  governor- 
general  attached  great  importance  to  the  withdrawing  of  this 
very  able  Prench  adventurer. 

On  the  11th  of  September  General  Lake,  who  had  resumed 
his  march  upon  Delhi,  was  informed  that  the  army,  which 
had  belonged  to  Perron,  and  which  was  now  commanded  by 
another  Prenchman,  had  crossed  the  Jumna  from  Delhi,  under 
cover  of  night,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  a  battle  for  the 
defence  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  G-reat  Moguls,  but  which 
was  now  the  prison  of  Shah  Alum,  the  feeble  representative  of 
those  Mussuliunan  monarchs  and  conquerors.  Lake's  troops 
were  fatigued  with  a  long  march,  and  oppressed  by  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  weather,  when  they  reached  their  ground  of 
encampment,  about  six  miles  from  Delhi ;  and  they  had 
scarcely  pitched  their  tents  before  they  were  attacked  by 
some  of  the  Prenchman' s  powerful  squadron.  This  officer, 
named  Louis  Bourquieu,  had  19,000  men  under  his  com- 

*  *  Quarterly  Review,*  vol.  xviii. 
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mand ;  Mid  he  tad  posted  hia  main  tody  on  a  mijig  ^und, 

with  awomps  oo  either  floiLk,  so  that  it  was  only  hi  a  &0Qt 

which  could  be  attacked,  and  that  front  waa  defended  by  a 

hne  of  intrenchments  aad  aSmoet  aa  many  guna  aa  were 

turned  againet  Wellealey  at  Aaaaye.     Lake  had  only  4,500 

men.    By  aome  ingenions  movetnenti  he  tempted  tlie  enemy 

tcom  their  heights  and  intrenchmentiu  down  to  the  plain  ; 

and,  when    they  thought    he  was  about   to  fly  from  the 

iieldj  he  turned  ebort  upon  them  with  one  volley,  and  then 

with  the  bayonet.     They  could  not  stand  the  charge ;  they 

r^n  towards  their  guns,  which  they  had  brought  down  to 

the  plain,  and  whimi  opened  a  tremendoua  fire  of  round, 

grape,   and  chain  shot.     But  another  Tolley  and  another 

bayonet-charge  drove  them  from  their  now  exposed  piecea  ;  a 

charge  of  L^e's  cavalry,  and  some  rounda  from  hia  flying 

artillery,  completed  the  dehdde ;  and  the  enemy  fled  bej^ond 

the  JumnOj  leaving  behind  them  3,000  or  4,000  killed, 

grounded,  or  prisonerSj  aixty-eight  cannon,  a  great  quantiiy 

of  ammunition^  and  their  militaiy  cheat.     While  it  lasted, 

the  affair  waa  very  hot :  General  LbIlo  had  hia  horee  abot 

^221  der  him,  and  nearly  400  of  hia  people  were  hiid  low  by 

the  grape  and  chain  ibot. 

011  the  next  morning  Lake  encamped  opposite  the  city  of 

Helhi,  ^hich,  together  with  the  fortreaa,  was  evacuated  by 

those   vrho  held  the  Mogul  in  thraldom.     On  the  14th  of 

Septemherj  Louis  Bourquieu  and  four  other  French  officers 

aiirren*^^™*^  as  priaoners  of  war  in  the  British  camp.    On  the 

l6th  G^eneral  Lake  paid  a  visit  to  Shah  Alumj  who  had  first 

t>oine   upon  the  stage  in  the  time  of  the  great  Lord  Clive. 

The  MogTilj  who  was  now  old,  and  blind,  and  miserably 

DOor   received  Lake  as  a  deliverer,  and  gave  him,  which  was 

hrtiit  aU  he  could  give,  a  series  of  sounding  oriental  titles ; 

^^The  Sword  of  the  State,"  "The  Hero  of  the  Land,'*  "  The 

Lord   of  *^*  ^S^'"  ^^  ""^^  YietoriouB  in  War.*'     The 

A  scenda^*  ^^  ^^^  great  Timour  had  some  reason  to  rejoice 

.    T^^iofi-   received  into   British  protection;   Scindiah   had 

+       niiizcd  over  him  in  the  moat  barbarous  manner,  iuad 

^3^         gciiidia^h  had  gotten  possession  of  his  persjon  and 

^       'nioiis*    &  chief  named  Grholaum  Khadnr  had  struck  out 

n^  ij£g  eyes  with  his  own  dagger. 
*^^  d    nther  of  ^^^  TVeneh  adventurers  aurrendered,  and  now 
■^^        „f  any  military  note  or  ability,  of  that  nation^  re^ 
J^Jdm  this  part  of  India. 
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From  DdlH  G^narai  Lake  marclied  oa  to  Agra,  where  he 
amved  on  tha  4tb  of  OetobMr.  On  the  17th  the  fiNrtreaa  ef 
A^^  waa  Miflreiutored  to  hiia. 

So  vast  w^re  the  resouroea  of  Scinelsab  Aat  he  hud  beeai 
enabled  to  ae^d  seyenteeii  diaciplined  battalioaa  and  Bhoee 
than  4,000  heree  to  «adeairoiir  to  regiua  poaaeattoa  of  DeUii, 
while  he  wae  eogaged  ia  beaiegiag  the  httrmn  of  A^pm. 
On  the  27th  of  Oetob^,  when  we  had  garriaoned  a»d  ae* 
eared  that  feirtreaa,  Lake  started  in  queat  (^thianew  eneaay. 
The  raii^  were  Miiag  heavilj,  the  roada  were  m  a  wfetdbod 
atote,  and  at  mame  pewla  they  were  inMadated  bgr  tiha 
!Malaftttas,  who  had  eiKt  the  eiabankmeala  of  ff^^  vesar- 
wnra;  but  speed  waa  neeeaaavy,  and  both  British  awl 
wtiTe  troopa  exerted  themadvea  to  the  utooal,  and^  hanog 
the  rest  of  nia  foreea  behind  him.  Lake,  wi  gat^^Log  near  tke 
ICidurattas,  pmdbed  forward  with  hia  ewraixj  alone,  and 
loarched  &om  nudiu^t  on  the  Slat  of  Oetober,  till  aewn 
o'dbek  the  next  morning.  Then  he  foiand  the  enemy  wall 
posted,  with  tiheir  ri^t  upcm  a  ataream,  thw  h&  en  the 
YiiUage  of '  Laaworee,  and  with  th^  front  ganiiahed  w^ 
aeven^-two  pieces  of  artillery.  Lake's  for^oaoat  brignde 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  left,  and  drote  it  in  aad 
]^netifated  mi»  the  village  of  Laa^Baree,  whk^h  haa  giiea 
ita  naane  to  the  battle.*  But  in  tibie  Tillage  they  were^oaed 
to  a  t^rible  fire  of  artiU^  and  mushetiy ;  Colomd  Tande- 
]#ttr  fi»ll,  and  Lake  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off  the  kri||^«te. 
Oth^  brigades,  who  had  a^^aeked  at  otiier  pointo,  w«re 
^ko  ob%^  to  ML  back,  but  they  oadxied  away  witii  thi^i 
several  ($  the  Maliratta  guna. 

Our  infantry  and  ar^ilerr,  which  Lake  had  lefb  behind* 
had  started  <m  hia  track  thiree  hours  after  midnight,  aiul 
had  continued  to  mareh  with  such  spirit,  that  they  made 
twent^-fiye  miles  in  less  than  eight  hours,  and  jwied  him 
and  his  cavaJry  a  little  before  eleren  o'clodii  in  i&&  d^.  At 
their  appearanee  the  enemy  offered,  up<»i  certain  ecmmtiena, 
toi  surrender  their  guna  and  retire.  Lake,  anxious  to  atop 
the  efuaion  of  blood,  granted  the  conditiona,  but,  seeing  titat 
the  Mabra4;ta«  hesit^ed,  he  ^ve  them  one  hour  te  daeid^ 
whether  they  would  acc^t  tke  terma  or  fig^t.  The  hour 
expired,  and  then  the  real  battle  began. 

On  the  side  of  the  Britiah  the  brunt  waa  borne  by  the 

«  At  fint  thk  affair  wm  oaIM  tlie  buMiii  oiCummlj.    6ee  '  Wdtiiig^ 
ton  Despatches.' 
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king's  76tb  regitneat  and  a  battalion  ajid  fire  eomparites  of 

sepo^B,  who  bad  to  bustaiu  a  tn>mciidDU8  fire  of  t^Jiifitei' 

sbotj  and  a  maaaive  charge  of  eavaliy.     **  This  lumdful  of 

lieroes,'^  am  Lake  called  them,  tlu>ugli  tninnt'd  by  the  em^my'i* 

artilleiy,   gtood  firm,   and   repulsed  the   Mftkratta   Horne, 

Then   Major  Griflithsj  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  2lHh 

diagoonia  to   sweep  away  that   numerous   cavalry,  a  duty 

wMch  he  performed  thoroughly,  but  not  mthoiit  iomm  hi» 

Cflm  life,  being  atruck  by  a  cannon-ball.     Then  followed  tbt^ 

tiemble  bayonet-charge  of  the  Britieh  infeutry,  the  right 

■wing  of  which '  waa  led  by  Major^Geocral  W*re,  until  hiei 

head  wajs  carried  off  by  another  eannon-ahot.     For-  a  tinie 

the  enemy  disputed  every  point  foot  by  foot,  only  giving 

way  when  the  bayonets  were  at  their  breaatj  and  their  own 

captured  guns  were  turned  againbt  them.     The  Mahratta 

in&ntry  fought  really  like  disciplined  soldiers,  and  did  honour 

to  ^i'  Perron,  who  had  t!ie  training  of  them.     Even  when 

bame  down,  they  attempted  to  make  a  retreat  in  good  order ; 

l>iit  this  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  brilliant  charge  made 

bj  the  27  th  dragoons  and  one  of  our  regiments  of  native 

eaTaliy-     This  charge  finished  the  aflair.     The  mass  of  the 

cneiiay  either  fled  from  the  field  or  cried  for  quarter  and 

gturenderod;  and  all  the  artillery ,  all  the  baggage,  and  nearly 

ererytbing  bt^onging  to  them,  fell  into  the  hand^  of  the 

victors-     With  the  exception  of  2,000^  who   surrendered, 

their  seventeen  dii?ciplined  battaKona  were  destroyed.     So 

perish  fd.  tlie  Mahratta  "Invhiciblefi  of  the  Deckan,"  *     It 

was  calc-idated  that  the  dead  alone  on  the  field  did  not  jall 

shtM-t  of  7j000,     Except  a  portion  of  their  carfllry  and  som^ 

broken  inJ&mtry,  who  concealed  themselyes  among  the  baaai- 

E^ople,  uone  of  Scindiah's  Mahrattas  eacaped.  The  English 
s5  amounted  to  172  killed^  662  wounded.  General  Lake, 
who  had  personalty  led  the  eliarge  of  cavalry  in  the  momii^ 
lifiibr©  the  infantry  came  up,  who  had  afterwards  led  on  the 

*  J*  XHe  seventeen  battaUona  anniiuJati^d  at  Laswaree  were  called  the 
■  lleck^^  Invincibles/  and  were  considered  ae  tlie  flower  of  ScindiabV 
Tvbich  altogether  liad  tdiide  iminenBe  and  rspid  strtdea  towards  tlie 
^'^  t  of  p^rf^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^t  ^^  European  trtropa,  Througbont  thia 
P**  fftil  M»lJ^^ttft  war  cTCiy  conflict  gave  evidenw  of  this  improTement, 
^]if*^h  WAS  attributable  to  the  conTiectloii  of  the  natives  with  the  French, 
K  enersi^'   address,  aiid   abiHties  were  exerted   to   the  ntmost  m 

^jaos^  ^^  the  chief  a  againat  the  English,  nnd  in  forming  tliexr  i»ubjects 
^^*if\^i/  and  disciplined  soldiers,  with  the  view  of  thereby  OTarthrowioLg 
^'^d^ldmon  in  the  East/'— Major  Thorn,  '  Memoir  of  the  War/  &«. 
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76th9  and  wbo  liad  conducted  nearly  eveiy  operation  of  the 
day,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  saw  his  son,  acting 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  badly  wounded  by  his  side.* 

But  Lake  had  now  defeated,  routed,  and  annihilated  that 
army  of  Perron  which  had  caused  the  ffovemor-general  such 
great  and  reasonable  alarm ;  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  nearly  all  the  extensive  territories  watered  by 
the  Jumna;  and  between  his  exertions  and  those  of  General 
Wellesl^,  the  power  of  Scindiah  was  utterly  shattered 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Shortly  after  his  splendid  victory  at  Assaye,  Wellealey 
re-opened  his  campaign  with  vigour,  and  Sdndiah's  towns, 
cashes,  and  fortified  posts  fell,  one  by  one,  into  his  hands, 
in  the  course  of  October  and  November.  Towards  the  end  of 
November  Scindiah  prayed  for  and  obtained  a  truce ;  but  his 
ally,  the  rajah  of  Berar,  still  kept  the  field  in  great  force, 
and  it  was  suspected,  or  rather  it  was  known,  that  Scindiah 
was  negotiating  only  to  gain  time  for  bringing  up  more  troops. 
Under  these  circumstances,  General  Well^ey  determined 
to  bring  on,  if  possible,  a  second  decisive  battle.  Effecting 
a  junction  with  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  close  to  the 
heels  of  the  Berar  army,  on  the  28th  of  November,  he 
advanced  in  fiill  force  against  the  enemy,  who  retreated 
before  him,  covering  their  rear  with  their  innumerable 
irregular  cavalry.  l4ese  movements  were  continued  on  the 
29th,  WeUesley's  Mysore  cavalry  driving  the  Mahrattas 
before  them ;  but  having  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of 
Argaum  (a  small  village  in  the  province  of  Berar),  our 
troops  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  they  were  beginning  to 
encamp,  when  a  report  came  in  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  vastly  increased,  and  that  our  Mysoreans  in  front  were 
giving  ^und.  A  support  was  at  once  ordered  out,  and, 
proceedmg  at  its  hea^  General  WeUesley  soon  beheld,  not 
the  army  of  Berar  alone,  but  the  united  armies  of  Scindiah 
and  the  Berar  rajah.  Although  the  day  was  fiar  spent,  our 
general  determined  to  attack  on  the  instant.  The  British 
fine  advanced  in  the  best  order.  A  large  body  of  Persian 
mercenaries    in    the    service   of   the  rajah   attacked  our 

*  Major  William  Tbonii  captain  25th  light  dragoons,  *  Memoir  of  Hkd 
War  in  India,  conducted  by  General  Lord  Lake,  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  Major- General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (Duke  of  Wellington),  from  its 
commencement  in  1803,  to  its  Termination  in  1806,  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,'  &c. 
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74tth  and  7Sth  regiments,  and,  bj  bo  doing,  were  entirely 
deetrojed^  Scindiab's  cavalry  charged  one  of  our  sepoy 
regiments,  and  waa  repulsed ;  and  then  the  whole  Mahmtta 
line  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  thirtj-eight  pieces  of  cannon 
and  all  their  ammunition  on  the  field.  The  British  cavalry 
pursued  the  enemy  for  Heveral  miles,  taking  many  elephants^ 
camels,  and  much  baggage.  In  this  victory  of  Argaum* 
gained  on  the  29th  of  November,  our  loss,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  misaing,  was  about  400.  On  this  day  General  Welle  sley 
was  on  horseback  from  six  in  the  morning  till  nearly  twelve 
at  night.* 

That  inde:fefci gable  commander  now  determined  to  lose 

no  time  in  commencing  the  siege  of  Gawil-Ghur,  one  of 

the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  aituated  on  a  lofty  rock,  in 

a  range  of  mountains  between  the '  sources  of  the  rivers 

Pooma  and  Taptee.    The  chief  management  of  the  siege  was 

intrusted  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  the  general  covering  the 

operations  with  his  own  diviaion  and  all  the  cavaby.    It 

took  Stevenson  from  the  Tth  of  December  to  the  I2th  to 

reaeh  the  ground :  and  diu*ing  those  five  days  the  troops 

went  through  a  series  of  laborious  services,  such  as  nobouy 

with   the   army  had   ever  witnessed  before.     Tlie   heavy 

ordnance  and  stores  were  dragged  by  hand  over  monntains 

^ud  through  ravines  for  nearly  the  whole  distance ^  by  roads 

or   tracks,  which  it  had  been  previously  necessary  for  the 

goMi^i^s  to  cut  and  make  for  themselves.     Yet  our  people 

displayed  the  utmost  cheerfulness  as  well  as  perseverance. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  like  exertions 
when  made  by  Colonel  Fullerton*s  array  in  the  Malabar 
coun^^j  and  here,  in  the  same  spirit,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fbUowing  tribute  of  praise  ; — "  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
j^acl  with  wonder  the  surprising  efforts  made  by  Xapoleon 
and  hiB  troops  in  their  campaigns  when  advancing  towards 
Italy  ;  but,  whilst  the  astonisnment  caused  by  contemplating 
such  persevering  exertions  is  by  no  means  lessened,  feelings 
0£  equalj  if  not  of  increased  surprise,  are  created,  when  we 

^    *  Wellington  De^patchea/     Major  Thorn,  ^Memoir  of  the  War  in 

India,'  ^^^^ 

In  B.  pi'Jvate  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Henry  WellfisleyT  the 
o^ner^  aaid  : — ^^  From  uDavoidable  drcumstanceB  we  did  not  begin  the 
Aftioti  tilt  lat*  ill  the  day,  and  not  more  than  twenty  minutes'  buq  re- 
mainlsd,  when  I  led  on  the  British  cavalry  to  the  charge.  Bnt  they  made 
for  it  ^y  continuing  the  pujfsuit  by  moonlight ;  and  oil  the  troops 
i^re  under  arraa  till  a  very  late  hour  ia  the  nigbt/* 
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reflect  that  the  efibrts  of  which  we  are  now  speakiiig  wore 
made  bj  Europeaiis  in  an  eaBtem  e^ma^,  and  hy  saAmB 
whose  bodily  strength  and  moral  courage  were  far  inferior; 
in  the  &ce,  too,  of  an  enemy  sometimes  strongly  intrendiei, 
sad  during  heat  so  excessife  as  to  render  the  fittigne  nf 
such  labour  almost  insupportable.  These  are  some  ef  tke 
unheeded  toils  and  exertions  by  whidi  o«r  ^npire  has  beeft 
acquired,  and  from  whence  such  wealth  has  been  derired."* 
After  all  i^ese  toils,  there  was  that  of  breaking  gromidl 
bdbre  the  formidable  fortress.  But  by  the  12th  I>BC(^ber, 
at  night,  ground  was  broken  and  two  batteries  were  erected 
in  front  of  the  north  face  of  ttie  fert  <rf  GhtwH-GRiur.  The 
^len^'s  garrison  was  numerous :  it  ooiuasted  oi  Bi^poote^ 
and  of  a  great  body  of  regular  in&n^,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  of  Atgaum,  and  who  were  all  well  armed 
with  English  muskets  and  bayonets ;  but  on  the  15tl^  s<Mse 
breaches  being  made,  and  ihe  oater  walls  carried  by  atom, 
the  light  infantry  of  the  Mth  regiment,  headed  by  Oapteia 
Campbell,  fixed  their  ladders  against  the  mner  fort,  in  whath 
no  breach  whatever  had  been  made,  gallanl^y  eecaladed  tiib 
high  wall,  and  opened  the  gate  for  the  storming  party,  wfa^, 
in  a  trice,  were  entire  masters  of  erery  part  oi  the  Ibr^ess. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  garrkon  were  kuled,  particulaify  9t 
the  different  gateways :  their  general  or  oommander,  Beny 
Sing,  and  his  killaclar,  were  K)und  buried,  like  Tippoo  ib 
Seringapatam,  amidst  a  heap  of  slain  near  a  gateway ;  arad 
some  of  the  Eajpoot  chie&,  according  to  the  custom  «f 
their  country,  had  put  their  wives  and  daughters  to  death 
before  going  out  to  meet  their  own.f  On  the  ITih  rf 
December,  or  two  days  after  the  fall  of  Gktwil-Ghur,  tfce 
rajah  of  Berar  signed  the  conditions  of  peace  which  W^ 
lesley  dictated,  ceding  te  tiie  Company  the  important  pro- 
vince of  Cuttack,  with  the  district  of  Balasore,  and  dkanm- 
ing  all  the  French  or  other  European  officers  in  his  serriee. 
Before  the  rajah  ratified  the  treaty,  G^ene^al  Wellesley  hod 
made  three  marches  tewards  Nagpo<wr,  "  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  impression  under  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
treaty  had  been  concluded."  As  soon  as  Scindiah  fouad 
that  the  rajah  had  made  peace,  he  b^;an  te  be  alarmed^ 
and  to  implore  te  be  allowed  te  negotiate ;  and,  on  the  9Ml 

*  P.  Anber.  *Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Powct  in  IndK«.' 
t  *  Wellington  Despatches/  and  Journal  of  M«^r-6eBerai  ISr  Jttspcor 
NichoUs,  as  quoted  by  Colonel  Gurwood. 
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of  Dec£^mbc?Tj   be   signed  a  treaty  of  pefwc,    by  whi^^b  he 
yielded  to  the  Company  all  the  emiiitry  betw^n  the  Jumlia 
and  the  GiingeSj  be^idee  nnnieToaa  forts,  territ^riea,  HghtSj 
and  mtereats  j  engaging  to  conionn  to  tlie  treaties  Tvhieh 
the  Company  bad  mride  with  the  peiahwa,  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  peishwa  to  tlie  teiritorica  which  the  Conipany 
had  put  him  in  posseaiaion  of,  and,  in  caae  of  any  difference 
afterwards  between    him  and   the  peishwa,  to   admit  the 
mediation^  arbitratioUj  and  final  decision  of  the  Company. 
Scindiah  also  agreed  to  dismise  ancb  European  officers  as  lie 
yet  bad,  and  (as  the  rajah  of  Berar  had  also  done)  ''  never 
to   take  or  retain  in  his  serrice  any   Frenchman,   or  the 
subject  of  any   other  European   or  American   power,  the 
gOTernment  of  which  may  be  at  war  with  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  or  any  British  subject,  whether  European  or  native 
of  India,  without  the  eonaent  of  the  British  goyernment."  • 
In  the  course  of  these  widely-extending  campaigns,  our 
separate   co-operating  corps  had  been  moved  with  a  rare 
reg^iilarity  and  intelligence  ;  tho  Btaflf  officers  had  survey ed 
the  country  with  a  much  iinproved  skill ;  the  armies  made 
jjo  blunders  through  that  want  of  proper  information  which 
liad    80  often  been   ielt   elsewhere ;  the  marches  had  been 
i^nre  rapid  aa  well  as  more  certain ;  and,  altogether,  there 
-^BB  visible  an  immense  improvement,  which  few  or  none 
Turill  dispute  was  mainly  dne  to  the  military  genius  of  Arthur 
-f^^ellealey. 

Jji  a  private  letter  to  one  of  his  brothers,  the  great  and 

^^(isoiifiplished  soldier  said  at  the  time — **  The  operations  of 

this  waJ*  have  afforded  numerous  instancee  of  improTement 

]i3  ovkT  means  of  communication,  of  obtaining  intelligence j 

and,  aboYe  all,  of  movement,     Marches  snch  as  I  have  made 

ia  this  i^ar  were  never  known  or  thought  of  before.     In  the 

last   eigl>*  <lay8  of  the  month  of  October,  I  marebed  above 

120  mil  ess  J  and  passed  through  two  ghauts  with  heavy  gunsj 

oTid  ^  *^*^  equipments  of  the  troops,  and  this  without  injury 

to  the  eifi^^isncy  of  the  army;  and  in  the  few  days  previous 

to  this  battle  (Argaum),  when  I  bad  determined  to  go  into 

^Berar    J   never  moved  less  than  between  seventeen    and 

twenty   raiJ^^j  and  I  marched  twenty-six  miles  on  the  day 

<m  which  it  was  fought.**  t 

The  Mah-rattag  and  their  aUies  were  i^id  foes.     Nearly 
3|c    *  Treati^^  of  the  East*  India  Company  with  Native  Powers/  &c* 
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eyerything  had  depended  upon  our  being  quick  miougk  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  The  great  danger  in  Indian  war£ue 
is  that  of  not  being  able  to  bring  the  enemy  to  adion. 
Hyder  All  well  knew  the  adyantages  of  this  Parthian 
mode.  When  an  English  commander,  weary  of  pursuing 
him,  reproached  him  for  flying  before  so  small  a  force, 
Hyder  replied, — "  You  will  understand  my  mode  of  war  in 
time.  Shall  I  risk  my  cayalry,  which  cost  1,000  rupees  a 
horse,  against  your  cannon-balls  that  cost  two  pice  r  No  ; 
I  will  march  your  troops  till  their  legs  shall  b(BCome  the 
size  of  their  bodies.  Tou  shall  not  l^ye  a  blade  of  grass 
or  a  drop  of  water.  I  shall  hear  you  eyery  time  your  obum 
beats,  but  you  shall  not  know  where  I  am  once  a  month. 
I  wiU  giye  your  army  battle ;  but  it  must  be  when  I  please, 
and  not  when  you  desire  it.'**  Hyder  Ali  kept  his  word ; 
and  Scindiah's  army,  abounding  in  cayaliy  and  in  transport 
cattle,  seemed  disposed  to  act  upon  this  system.  But  the 
actiye  mind  of  the  English  general  had  long  been  intent 
on  the  means  of  improying  the  cattle  of  his  army,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  rapid  moyements.  Fastidious  and 
inferior  intellects  had  despised  such  subjects  ;  but  his  ti^ 
and  his  thoughts  had  long  been  about  oxen.  Like  his  then 
commander-in-chief.  General  Harris,  he  had  grieyed  oyer 
the  miserable  slow  marches  of  the  army  in  the  last  cam- 
paign against  Tippoo.  This  slow  progress  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  bad  system  then  in  force  for  the  draught  and 
carriage  departments.  This  defect  in  the  organization  of 
our  Indian  army  had  been  seriously  felt  and  complained  of 
by  eyery  succeeding  commander-in-chie^  firom  the  time  of 
Sir  EyreOoote  to  that  of  Lord  ComwaUis ;  but  nothing  had 
been  done  to  remedy  it.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  said,  afber 
the  battlp  of  Cuddalore,  "  If  Hyder  Ali,  buoyed  up  with 
former  success,  had  not  come  to  seek  us,  I  could  not  haye 
moyed  the  army  to  follow  him;  and  this  is  a  situation  so 
trying  to  the  responsible  military  commander,  that  an  officer 
of  character  shudders  at  the  idea  of  being  placed  in  such  a 
predicament."  With  eyery  new  war  the  wild  and  small 
cattle  of  the  Camatic  were  to  be  purchased,  at  whateyer 
price,  and  attached  to  the  guns  without  preyious  training 
or  experienced  driyers;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this 
wretched  system,  and  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  Mysore 

*  Southey,  in  *  Quarterly  Review,*  No.  xxt. 
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cattle,  tliat  Hyder  mid  hia  son  had  defeated  ereiy  attempt 
made  by  our  eommanders  to  overtake  tliem  in  the  field. 
This  most  Berioos  defect  was  effectually  removed  after  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  for  General  HarriB  immediatelj 
recommended  the  use  and  protection  of  Tippoo'fi  admirable 
establialiment  of  cattle,  which  was  imequalled  in  India ;  and 
Gener^  WeUesley  joined  in  sending  urgent  repre»entationa 
to  hifl  brother  the  goTemor-general,  and  in  making  every 
poeaible  effort  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  breed,  and  to 
give  the  animaht  proper  training  and  proper  drivere,  **  It 
was  this  establishment  which  enabled  Hyder  Ali  to  matvb 
100  miles  in  two  days  and  a  half,  to  the  relief  of  Chillum- 
brum  J  and  J  after  every  defeat,  to  draw  off  hia  guna  in  face 
of  hie  enemies  ;  which  enabled  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  cross  the 
peninBula  in  one  month  for  the  recovery  of  Bednore,  and  to 
march  sixty-three  miles  in  two  days  before  General  Medows. 

It  was  ako  this  estabUehment  which  enabled 

General  Wellesley  to  effect  those  movements  of  unexampled 
rapidity  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  militarr  man.'*  * 
when  the  war  wa&  over,  and  when  General  WeUesley  was 
about  to  return  to  England,  be  most  eameatly  recommended 
tbe  breeding  estabhshment  in  Mysore  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Lieutenant' General  Stuart ;  and  irom  this  time  the 
breed  of  cattle  began  to  be  not  only  prodigiously  increased, 
but  greatly  improved. 

"  The  cattle  of  this  establishment  are  as  different  from  ali 
other  Indian  cattle,  as  the  Arab  is  from  the  country  horae  ; 
and  as  superior  to  them  not  merely  in  their  blood  and  con- 
figuration j  but  their  strength  and  energy,  their  quick  step, 
power  of  endurance,  and  of  keeping  their  condition  under 
great  privation.  Heavier  and  larger  cattle  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  better  calculated  for  the  slow  moTement  of  heavj 
ordnancej  but  none  that  can  be  compared  to  them  in  spirit 
and  activity,  that^  hke  them^  would  make  forced  marches 
vrith  troops,  withstand  all  changes  of  weather,  or  be  so  fresh 
at  the  end  of  a  campaign.  This  breed  is  peciUiar  to  Mysore, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of  Hagglewaddy,  Its 
origin  is  beyond  tradition,  but  it  has  ever  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  rulmg  power,  on  account  of  its  superior  qualities- 

*  *  Memorsndura  qq  the  Est&bli&hment  of  Draught  BuUocks,  and  the 
Breeding  Estahli»hment  ia  the  Mysore/  by  Col.  M.  Cubbon^  Id  *  Ap* 
petidis  to  Life  and  Services  of  General  Lord  Harris/  by  the  Right  Hon- 
S.  E*  LuabiDgton. 
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other  occasions  the  general  gaye  handsome  dresses  and 
turbans  to  the  brinjarree  ohiefs.  By  this  conduct  the  brin- 
jarrees  were  induced  to  flock  to  the  camp,  and  to  follow  the 
army  without  the  necessity  of  any  solicitation.  Even  their 
old  habits  of  trickery  and  cheating  were  changed  when  they 
found  they  could  make  surer  profits  by  being  honest.* 

In  the  course  of  this  same  year  the  enterprising  governor- 
general  had  set  in  motion  a  third  and  a  fourth  army  against 
the  Mahratta  confederacy.  Colonel  Powell,  starting  from 
Allahabad  with  troops  l>elonging  to  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment, overran  the  often-disputed  province  of  Bundelcund, 
reducing  the  forts,  and  esteblishmg  the  authority  of  the 
Company.  Powell  fought  one  pitched  battle  near  Capsah, 
routing  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  Fort  Calpee,  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Jimma,  and  Gwalior,  were  the  most 
important  of  the  fortresses  he  took.  GwaUor,  which  had 
once  been  in  our  possession  (having  been  gallantly  stormed 
in  1780  by  Major  Popham),  but  which  had  been  given  up 
by  treaty  to  a  faithless  ally,  had  been  ever  considered  a  mili- 
tary post  of  the  greatest  strength  and  value.  As  soon  as 
Powell  had  secured  possession  of  Bundelcund,  he  detached 
.  Colonel  Broughton  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Berar,  to 
block  up  some  ghauts  through  which  the  Mahrattas  might 
make  inroads  to  seize  the  fortress  of  Sumbulpoor,  to  expel 

*  *  Wellington  Despatches.'  It  should  appear,  too,  that  some  changes 
were  introduced  into  the  old  system,  in  order  to  render  the  brinjarrees 
more  extensiyelj  useful  to  armies  in  the  field.  After  this  Scindiah  war, 
in  November,  1804,  we  find  General  Wellesley  thus  describing  these 
indispensable  attendants  on  an  Indian  army : — 

"  Brinjarrees.  These  are  a  class  of  carriers  who  gain  a  livelihood  by 
transporting  grain  or  other  commodities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  They  attend  armies,  and  trade  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  do  in  common  times  of  peace.  They  either  purchase  grain  them- 
selves in  the  country  with  their  own  money,  or  with  money  advanced  to 
them  by  the  Company,  and  sell  it  in  the  bazaar,  at  the  rates  of  the  day, 
on  their  own  account ;  or  they  take  grain  at  the  Company's  stores  at  cer- 
tain reduced  rates,  and  sell  it  on  their  own  account  in  the  bazaars ;  or 
they  take  up  grain  in  the  Company's  stores,  and  carry  it  with  the  army, 
and  receive  a  sum  of  money  for  every  march  they  make,  and  the  grain  is 
sold  in  the  bazaars  on  account  of  the  Company ;  or  they  hire  their  cattle 
by  the  month  to  the  Company,  and  take  up  grain  from  the  public  stores, 
and  carry  it  with  the  army,  where  it  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  on  the  account 
of  the  Company. 

*'  It  is  the  business  of  the  superintendent  of  supplies  to  settle  all  these 
various  accounts,  and  to  see  that  the  brinjarrees  get  fresh  loads  as  fast  as 
they  empty  them ;  and  to  know  always,  as  n^ly  as  possible,  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  which  this  description  of  people  have  got." 
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some  fireebooting  bands,  and  to  destroy  or  scatter  the  only 
force  of  the  enemy  which  was  left  anywhere  in  the  coimtry 
between  Bundelcund^  Berar,  and  Cuttack.  Cutting  a  road 
for  his  artillery  through  an  immense  forest,  and  oyeroominf 
eyery  obstacle,  Broughton  executed  the  whole  of  the  task 
connded  to  him. 

Colonel  Harcourt,  with  a  division  of  the  Madras  army, 
marched  fix)m  Gbnjam  on  the  8th  of  September,  to  drive  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  out  of  Cuttack,  a  province  which  was  nearly 
in  our  entire  possession  before  the  rajah  of  Berar  formallv 
ceded  it  b^  treaty.  The  Mahrattas  on  the  frontier  fled, 
the  Bn^muns  of  Juggernaut  placed  their  pagoda  and  their 
idol  and  their  monster  car  under  British  protection,  which 
in  itself  was  a  very  important  advantage,  and,  after  some 
delays,  occasioned  by  the  rains,  Harcou^  entered  the  city 
of  Cfuttack  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress.  This  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  having  only  one  entrance  oy  a 
narrow  bridge  over  a  wet  ditch  of  enormous  dimensions ; 
and  it  might  have  detained  Harcourt  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  a  co-operating  force,  detached  from  the  Bengal 
army,  and  which  might  oe  called  a  sixth  eorpt  d^armie^  had 
landed  at  Balasore,  and,  after  getting  possession  of  all  the 
coast,  it  sent  forward  reinforcements  to  Cuttack  to  assist  in 
the  siege.  That  fortress  was  stormed  and  taken  on  the 
14th  of  October. 

The  British  troops  in  Cuttack  appear  to  have  suffered 
more  from  wild  beasts  than  fr^m  the  spear  of  the  Mahrattas. 
The  country  abounded  with  forests,  the  forests  swarmed 
with  leoparos  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  and  these  devoured 
a  good  many  of  our  drowsy  or  neg^gent  sentinels. 

Being  now  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
vince, Harcourt  det^hed  Major  Forbes  to  occupy  the  pass 
of  Bermuth,  which  formed  the  only  entrance  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuttack  through  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separated  it  fr^om  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar. 
Forbes  performed  his  duty  admirably ;  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rajahs  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  rajah  of 
Berar,  and  threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Company ;  the  pass  of  Bermuth  was  fully  secured,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  Colonel  Harcoiirt  and  the  troops  that  had  con- 
quered Cuttack  defiled  through  it,  and  co-operated  with 
G-eneral  Wellesley,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
while  he  advanced  and  captured  Gbwil-Ghur. 
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other  occasions  the  general  gave  handaome  dresses  and 
tarbaiia  to  the  brmjarree  Qhiefw.  By  this  conduct  the  brin- 
jorrees  were  induced  to  flock  to  the  camp,  aad  to  follow  the 
anaiT  without  the  neeessitj''  of  any  aolicitation.  Even  their 
old  nabits  of  trickery  and  cheating  were  changed  wbeo  they 
found  they  could  make  surer  profits  by  being  honest,  * 

In  the  courae  of  tbJs  same  year  the  enterprising  goremor- 
geueral  had  set  in  motion  a  third  and  a  fourth  army  against 
tbe  Mahratta  confederacy.  Colonel  Powell,  starting  from 
Allahabad  with  troops  belonging  to  the  Bengal  establisb- 
mentj  overran  the  often-diBputed  provmce  of  Bundelcund, 
reducing  the  forts,  and  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
Company.  Powell  fought  one  pitcbed  battle  near  Capsah, 
routing  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  Fort  Calpee,  on  the 
aouth- western  side  of  the  Jumna,  and  Gwalior,  were  the  most 
important  of  the  fortreBsea  he  took.  Grwalior,  which  had 
once  been  iu  our  possession  (having  been  gallantly  stormed 
in  1780  by  Major  Popham),  but  whicli  had  been  given  up 
by  treaty  to  a  faithless  ally,  bad  been  ever  considered  a  mili- 
tary post  of  the  greatest  etrengtb  and  value.  Ae  eoou  aa 
Powell  had  secured  possession  of  Bundelcund,  he  detached 
Colonel  Brougliton  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Berar,  to 
block  up  some  ghaut  a  through  whieS  the  Mahrattas  might 
make  inroads  to  seize  the  fortress  of  Sumbulpoor,  to  expel 

*  *  Wellington  Despatches.'  It  should  appear,  toOj  that  some  changes 
were  mtroduced  into  the  old  system,  in  order  to  render  the  bnnjarTee^ 
more  exteaaiTely^  uaeful  to  armies  in  the  fidd.  After  this  Scmdiah  war, 
in  November  J  lB04r  wa  find  General  Wellesley  thnt  describing  these 
indispensable  attendants  ovi  an  Ir^dian  army  : — 

"  Brinjarreea.  These  are  a  class  of  carriers  who  gain  a  LiTelihood  by 
tninsporting  grain  or  other  commgdjties  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another*  They  attend  armies^  and  trade  nearly  in  the  aame  manner  as 
thfiy  do  in  common  times  of  peace.  They  either  purchase  grain  them- 
selves in  the  eonntry  with  their  own  money ^  or  with  money  advanced  to 
thetn  by  the  Company,  and  seU  it  in  the  bazaar,  at  the  rates  of  tlie  day, 
on  their  own  account ;  or  they  take  grain  at  the  Company'*  stores  at  cer- 
tain reduced  rates,  and  sell  it  on  tbeir  own  account  in  the  bazaars ;  or 
th«^  take  up  grain  in  the  Company's  stores ,  and  earrf  it  with  the  army, 
and  reeeive  a  sum  of  money  for  every  march  they  make^  and  the  grain  la 
sold  in  the  bazaars  on  account  of  the  CoKipany  ;  or  they  hire  their  eattle 
by  the  month  to  the  Company,  and  take  np  grain  from  the  public  stores , 
and  earry  it  with  the  army^  where  it  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  on  the  account 
of  tbe  Company, 

*'  It  is  the  binsinesB  of  tlie  saperintendent  of  supplied  to  settle  aU  these 
various  a<xounts,  and  to  see  that  the  brinjarrees  get  fresh  loads  as  fast  as 
tbey  empty  them  i  and  to  know  always^  as  ne'hrly  as  possible,  tbe  quan-' 
tity  of  grain  which  this  description  of  people  have  got/^ 
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some  fireebooting  bands,  and  to  destroy  or  scatter  the  only 
force  of  the  enemy  which  was  left  anywhere  in  the  coimtry 
between  Bundelcund^  Berar,  and  Cui^k.  Cutting  a  road 
for  his  artillery  through  an  immense  forest,  and  oyeroominf 
e\etj  obstacle,  Broughton  executed  the  whole  of  the  task 
connded  to  him. 

Colonel  Harcourt,  with  a  division  of  the  Madras  army, 
marched  irom  Gbnjam  on  the  8th  of  September,  to  drive  the 
Hahratta  chiefs  out  of  Cuttack,  a  province  which  was  nearly 
in  our  entire  possession  before  the  rajah  of  Berar  formally 
ceded  it  by  treaty.  The  Mahrattas  on  the  frontier  fled, 
the  Bn^nnins  of  Juggernaut  placed  their  pagoda  and  their 
idol  and  their  monster  car  under  British  protection,  which 
in  itself  was  a  very  important  advantage,  and,  after  some 
delays,  occasioned  by  the  rains,  Harcourt  entered  the  city 
of  Cfuttack  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress.  This  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  having  only  one  entrance  oy  a 
narrow  bridge  over  a  wet  ditch  of  enormous  dimensions ; 
and  it  might  have  detained  Harcourt  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  a  co-operating  force,  detached  from  the  Bengal 
army,  and  which  might  be  called  a  sixth  eorp9  d^armSe^  had 
landeid  at  Balasore,  and,  after  getting  possession  of  all  the 
coast,  it  sent  forward  reinforcements  to  Cuttack  to  assist  in 
the  siege.  That  fortress  was  stormed  and  taken  on  the 
14th  of  October. 

The  British  troops  in  Cuttack  appear  to  have  suffered 
more  from  wild  beasts  than  trom  the  spear  of  the  Mahrattas. 
The  country  abounded  with  forests,  the  forests  swarmed 
with  leopards  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  and  these  devoured 
a  good  many  of  our  drowsy  or  negligent  sentinels. 

Being  now  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
vince, Harcourt  detached  Major  Forbes  to  occupy  the  pass 
of  Bermuth,  which  formed  the  only  entrance  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuttack  through  the  cluSn  of  mountains  which 
separated  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar. 
Forbes  performed  his  duty  admirably ;  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rajahs  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  rajah  of 
Berar,  and  threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Company ;  the  pass  of  Bermuth  was  fully  secured,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  Colonel  Harcoiirt  and  the  troops  that  had  con- 
quered Cuttack  defiled  through  it,  and  co-operated  with 
General  Wellesley,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
while  he  advanced  and  captured  Q-awil-Ghur. 
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The  seat  c£  war  had  extei^ded  over  a  vast  poriaon  of  the 
Ixjhdka  GQQtineiit,  aad  had  exhibited  in  the  short  spaoo  of 
four  moathfl,  £E>ur  general  and  well-contested  battles,  aad 
ei^t  regular  sieges  and  stormings  of  £[»rtrefi6es.  Brkish 
Yidonr  and  miMtaa^  combination  suod  genius  had  tnnmphed 
over  accumulated  obstacles,  the  confederation  of  truLj  fw?- 
midaUe  powers,  and  over  eveij  advantage  msing  to  the 
eoran]^  mym  loe&L  position,  mUitoy  meana  (esraeoiallj  in 
th^  inunenae  trains  of  artiQ^y),  and  numencal  s^sp^igth^ 
which  had  been  so  unproved  hj  Perron's  Erendi  training 
and  discipline.  It  is  c^cuk^ied  that,  in  the  whole  course  o^ 
the  camnaign,  the  Mahrattas  brougkt  into  the  field  258^00^ 
men,  and  that  corps  o^nenized  hj  the  Er^ich  amounted  at 
hae^  to  40,000  men.  In  all,  upwards  of  1,000  pieoes  of 
cannon  had  been  cultured  bj  Lake,  WeUeslej,  and  the 
subordinate  o&cers  co-operatbg  with  them,  tog^iear  wiih. 
carmges,  ammunition,  stores,  ai^  tr^isuxe  in  pn^ortion.* 

Our  conquests  went  &r  to  secure  the  navi^a^on  of  all 
these  immense  lines  of  coast  from  ihe  moutiis  of  the  Qfinges 
ta  the  moutha  o£  the  Indus,  and  to  cut  off  the  tarbulen^ 
tfahrattas  from  any  direct  communication  wii^  the  sea,  <ur 
with  tiie  Tr^och  and  other  transmarine  engines  oi  tfa& 
&itish  gov^mn^it.  But  before  Ito  result  was  obtained 
the  [French  had  despatcjbed  an  armamoit  to  encourage  and 
assist  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar. 

The  pcAce  of  Aanians  had  not  lasted  longer  i^an  had 
been  eipected.  War  was  renewed  betweeiL  Franee  ami 
England  in  May,  1803.  The  Frendh  admiral  linois,  w:ho 
had  reached  Pondicherrv  before  the  r^iawal  <^  hostiiitiaa^ 
and  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  that  roadstead 
b£^e  our  naval  commanders  wesre  aware  that  the  peaoe  was 
ended,  fboding  he  oonU.  do  no  good  in  the  Mahratta  war, 
hix>ed  to  do  s(»ne  mischief  to  the  En^isdi  and  some  good 
to  himself  by  piddng  up  a  few  of  our  stray  TndJaraen  b^Bage 
flying  back  toEranoe.  Many  brilliant  achievements  at  sea 
have  of  necessity  been  omitted ;  but  the  following  exploit 
was  attended  wim  important  results ;  and  the  honouir  o£  ib 
bdongs  too  exclusively  to  the  c^&cers  of  the  East-In^dxa 
Company,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

linms  had  captured  several  ships,  and  ^undered  the 

*  Msjor  Thorn,  *  Memoir  of  the  War  m  In^,  &c.,  {rom  its  Cobb^ 
menoeneat  m  1803,  to  ito  Tenmmfdoa  ia  1806/  *  WellkigtoB  Hw* 
patches.' 
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Mttall  EngliBh  fiKiorj  at  Beaooolem,  when,  on  the  14th  of 
7«bruary,  1804,  he  fell  in  with  a  rfa^  fleet  crfEait  TwiiMiwa 
and  countnr  shi{Mi  thst  were  oomifi^  from  China,  and  «a 
tte  p(Hnt  01  ^iteni^  the  Straits  of  Miuiieca.  As  the  Frenek 
tdauralhadwitililnm  a  th^  of  the  hue,  three  frigates,  and  a 
hngf  and  as  our  merohant  yessek  had  no  men-of-war  tm 
MRToy  them,  he  made  ^«ate  sure  of  an  easj  swoop  and  ef  an 
im»eBse  pme.  But,  hj  this  time,  tikd  Companjr's  shifs 
nesssenecaUjanaed  and  well  offieefed;  and  Captain  Danes, 
who  was  acting  as  eotn^odore  to  the  fleet  of  tradera,  was 
hoth  an  aUe  and  a  brare  sailor.  At  sunset,  Linois  was 
cbse  mp  with  &e  Baglirii,  who  expected  tta  instant  attack ; 
hut  ihe  French  hauled  to  windward,  and  the  battle  was  not 
iMiin  untal  one  f.k.  on  the  following  daj.  Our  Indianieft 
h»h«red  most  gaUanfly,  and  aftar  fighting  &t  an  hour,  and 
hefiove  half  of  our  ahms  eould  eome  into  actioii,  the  French 
hmoded  t^dr  wind,  ana  atood  awaj  toihe  eastward,  under  afl 
the  sail  ikej  oould  set.  At  two  p.m.  Dance  made  Ae  signal 
frff  a  general  (^ase,  and  pursned  Linois  tiU  four  p.m.  ;  when, 
oensideriBg  the  immense  property  at  idake,  the  gallant 
«N:mnod(»re  oi  this  well-oondueted  merchant  fleet  made 
the  signid  to  tack.  ^'  The  promptitude  and  firmness  of  Com* 
modore  Dance  and  his  brave  associates,"  says  our  nasal 
haiH»»ian,  "undouU^edlj  saved  from  cloture  a  rich  and 
i»hiable  fleet:  the  edightest  indecisicm  m  him  or  thrai 
would  have  encouraged  the  French  admiral  to  persevere  in 
his  ai^»ck ;  and,  had  he  done  so,  no  effarts,  however  gallant 
and  judicious,  oouM  have  prevented  a  part  of  the  fleet,  at 
bast,  frc»n  &Uing  into  his  hands."  *  In  this  case  merit 
was  prepay  and  promptlv  rewarded,  and  thereby  a  great 
incentive  was  given  to  other  seam^i  not  in  the  national 
serrice.  The  commanders,  (^feers,  and  orews  were  liberally 
veoompensed  by  tke  C(«^any;  Dance  recdpred  the  honour 
sf  knighthood  from  the  kmg ;  and  among  the  sums  of  mooey 
voted  to  him  were  £5,000^  by  the  Bombay  InsuranceCom- 
pany.  Otfa^  sums  were  given  to  him  tmi  to  the  officers 
and  crews  by  the  committee  of  the  *'  Patriotic  Fund." 

After  the  war  with  S<^diah  was  over,  fri^ments  of  his 
armies,  and  gang^  of  banditti  from  neadiy  all  parts  of  India, 
eaihered  behind  the  Godavery,  and  began  plundeiiz^  and 
devasts^ang  the  whole  of  the  western  Deckan.    Barly  in  the 

*  James's  *  Navid  History  of  Gnat  Britaiii.' 
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roring  of  the  year  1804,  General  Wellesley  crossed  the 
Godavery  to  put  them  down.  As  they  refused  the  lenient 
terms  he  offered,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  them  off  by  mining 
forced  marches  oyer  eighty  miles  of  the  roughest  country. 
His  secret  was  betrayed  by  some  of  the  nanyes  following 
his  own  army,  or  he  would  have  taken  them  by  surprise  in 
their  camp.  As  they  fled  he  followed  them  with  the  British 
cayalry,  in  one  column,  acting  upon  the  right  of  their  rear, 
while  the  Mysore  cayaliy  and  the  cayalry  of  the  re-esta- 
blished peishwa  pursued  the  centre  and  left.  The  marauders, 
for  the  most  pit  mounted,  were  greatly  superior  to  their 
pursuers,  and  were  well  furnished  with  field-pieces.  At  one 
g)ot  they  made  a  stand,  but  were  soon  defeated  by  the 
British  aud  Mysore  cayalry.  Wellesley  then  followed  them 
with  astonishing  rapidity  from  hill  to  hill,  nor  did  he  cease 
his  pursuit  xmvil  he  had  entirely  destroyed  or  dispersed 
them,  and  captured  all  their  artdlleiy,  ammunition,  baggage, 
and  bazars.i^  The  fati^e  was  excessiye ;  not  a  few  of  his 
men  and  horses  died  of  it :  he  himself  described  the  marches 
made  as  being  "  terrible,"  and  after  the  lapse  of  maw  years, 
and  many  other  arduous  services,  he  stiU  spoke  of'^this  as 
the  most  laborious  service  in  which  he  had  ever  been 


is  flying  campaign  beyond  the  Qodayeiy  concluded 
General  Wdlesley's  important  military  service  in  India. 
But  his  civil  services  had  been  equally  important  and 
equally  honourable  to  himself.  Under  his  master  mind  and 
vigilant  superintendence,  the  whole  of  the  Mysore  had  been 
weU  administered;  numerous  abuses,  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  military  servants  of  the  Company,  had 
been  checked,  and  agriculture  and  trade  had  nourished, 
while  the  storm  of  war  was  raging  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Deserted  villages,  of  which  the  tigers,  the  jackals,  and  the 
wild  dogs  of  the  ghauts  had  taken  possession,  were  again 
occupied  by  industrious  and  thriving  people ;  and,  while 
there  was  a  security  for  the  great  ana  the  wealthy;,  suck 
as  had  never  been  known  under  Hyder  Ali  or  his  son 
Tippoo,  there  was  also  protection  and  safety  for  the  poorest. 
During  the  five  years  of  General  Wellesley's  govermnent, 
the  whole  country  had,  in  fact,  attained  to  a  higher  degree 
of  prosperity  than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  in 

*  *  Wellington  Despatches.'    Andr^  Vieusseux,  *  Military  Life  of  the 
Duke.'    Major  Thorn,  *  Memoir  of  the  War.* . 
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SO  short  a  time ;  and  through  this  prosperity  it  had  been 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  repay  to  the  Company,  during  tho 
late  IVIahratta  war,  the  benefits  which  it  had  derived  from 
British  influence,  protection,  government,  and  power.  And 
yet,  diunng  all  this  time,  large  sums  had  been  annually  ap- 
propriated to  the  construction  or  repair  of  tanks,  aqueducts, 
watercourses,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works,  which 
tended  to  the  further  improvement  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  all  the  resources  of  Mysore.  Great  numbers  of  indus- 
trious people  from  other  parts  of  Hindustan  came  and 
settled  m  the  country,  one  of  the  best  of  all  proofs  that 
the  government  and  administration  were  good.  An  excel- 
lent police  was  organized,  and  the  wildest,  the  most  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  districts  became,  for  the  first  time, 
amenable  to  law,  and  tranquil  and  orderly.  The  natives, 
of  all  religions  and  of  all  castes,  well  knew  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  these  great  boons,  and  were  eloquent  in 
the  expression  of  their  gratitude.  On  General  Wellesley's 
return,  from  the  Mahratta  war,  the  following  address  was 
presented  to  him : — 

"  We,  the  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam,  have  reposed  for 
five  auspicious  years  under  the  shadow  of  your  protection. 

"  We  have  felt,  even  during  your  absence,  in  the  midst  of 
battle  and  of  victory,  that  your  care  for  our  prosperity  had 
been  extended  to  us  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  il  no  other 
object  had  occupied  your  mind. 

"  We  are  preparing  to  perform,  in  our  several  castes,  the 
duties  of  thanksgiving  and  of  sacrifice  to  the  preserving 
G^od,  who  has  brought  you  back  in  safety ;  and  we  present 
ourselves  in  person  to  express  our  joy. 

"  As  your  labours  have  been  crowned  with  victory,  so  may 
jour  repose  be  graced  with  honours.  May  vou  long  con- 
tinue personally  to  dispense  to  us  that  mil  stream  of 
security  and  happiness,  "miich  we  first  received  with  wonder, 
and  continue  to  enjoy  with  gratitude ;  and,  when  greater 
afiTarrs  shall  call  you  from  us,  may  the  God  of  all  castes 
and  all  nations  deign  to  hear  with  favour  our  humble  and 
constant  prayers  for  your  health,  your  glory,  and  your 
happiness." 

In  March,  1805,  when  the  general  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  East  for  ever,  these  grateful  natives  again  expressed,  in 
the  form  of  an  address,  their  exceeding  thankfulness  for  the 
tranquillity,  security,  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed  under 
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Ms  auspicious  protection,  concluding  with  a  prayer  to  God 
to  grant  him  health  and  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage  to 
Europe,  but  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  for  his 
speedy  return  to  India,  once  more  to  extend  and  uphold  that 
protection  over  them,  which  his  ample  local  knowledge  of 
their  customs  and  manners  was  so  capable  of  affording.'* 

These  touching  native  addresses  confiBir  aa  maxh  honour 
on  our  illustrious  duke  as  ail  the  royal  and  imperial  orders 
with  which  he  is  decorated. 

*  *  Wellingtoii  Despatches/  See  also  Marquis  WeUesley's  *  Indian 
Bespatches,'  for  evidence  of  the  good  gOTerament  of  Mysore,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  peo^  to  his  illostrions  brother. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Mahratta  snake  was  scotcbed,  not  killed. 

Kotwitlistanding  the  decisive  victories  of  "Wellesley  and 
Iiake,  in  1802-3,  a  fresh  war  broke  out  in  1804.  The  con- 
duct pursued  by  Jeswunt  Bao  Holkar,  during  the  late  war 
between  the  British  government,  Scindiah,  and  the  rajah 
of  Berar,  was  in  conformity  with  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  policy  of  a  Mahratta  chieftain.  He  had  not 
only  promised  to  join  the  confederacy  against  the  British, 
but  had  actually  concluded,  through  the  medium  of  the 
rajah  of  Berar,  a  treaty  with  Scindiah,  who  made  great 
cessions  of  territory,  etc.,  to  induce  him  to  enter  the 
league  and  to  be  true  to  his  engagements.  But  truth 
never  abided  in  thepalace  or  under  the  tent  of  a  Mahratta 
chief.  Although  Holkar  promised  everything,  he  showed 
no  inclination,  after  hostilities  were  commenced,  to  assist 
the  confederates.  There  was,  iiideed,  ground  to  believe  that 
he  repoiced  in  the  first  reverses  which  his  great  rival 
Scindiah  sustained ;  and  that,  if  this  sentiment  underwent  'a 
change  when  he  saw  the  unprecedented  rapidity  and  success 
of  the  two  English  generals,  who,  in  the  snort  space  of  five 
months,  had  annihilated  two  immense  armies,  and  captured 
a  number  of  fortresses  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  the 
course  of  action  was  too  rapid  and  decisive  to  give  him 
time  for  interference ;  although,  before  the  treaties  of  peace 
were  concluded  he  had  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  rajah  of  Jypoor,  who 
was  then  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government.* 
Having  thus  remained  inactive  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  against  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  having 
greatly  strengthened  himself  while  they  had  been  rushiog 
to  their  ruin,  Holkar  suddenly  assumed  an  attitude  which 
excited  alarm  or  suspicion.     He  continued  to  declare  that 

*  Sir  John  Malcohii;  '  Political  History  of  India.' 
TJ  2 
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he  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  he  even  professed  a  threat 
frJeEdsHp  for  tbe  British  government,  but  his  conduct  indi- 
cated other  designsj  and  he  kept  his  marauding  army 
close  on  the  iron  tiers  to  which  he  had  brought  it.  The 
governor-general  instructed  General  Lake  to  enter  into 
any  negotiation  that  might  lead  to  an  early  explanation  of 
his  views,  and  relieve  the  Company  from  the  expense  and 
alarm  to  which  its  provinces  must  be  subjected^  while  aucli 
a  horde  of  freebooters  as  the  army  of  Holkar  continued  to 
be  assembled  on  its  borders  or  on  the  frontiers  of  its  allies. 
On  the  29th  of  Jajiuary,  1804,  Lake  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  formidable  chieftain^  stating  generally  the  tenns  on 
which  the  British  government  was  disposed  to  conclude  a 
friendly  treaty  with  him. ;  but  requiring  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  amicable  professions,  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  army  from  the  threatening  position  it  then  occupied, 
retire  quietly  within  liis  own  territoriesj  and  abstain  from 
exacting  chouit  (tribute  or  blackmail)  from  the  allies  of 
the  British.  Listead  of  replying  innnediately  to  this  letter, 
Holkar  allowed  some  time  to  pass,  and  during  this  time 
more  flying  and  marauding  troops  of  horse  joined  his 
standard.  At  laet  be  sent  his  vakeels  to  the  British 
commander-in-ehief  to  make  extravagant  demands,  and  to 
claim  the  very  right  of  levying  ehonltj  which  be  had  been, 
called  upon  to  renounce.  The  very  first  proposition  advanced 
by  his  vakeele  was  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  collect  the 
chouit  **  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,"  whicb 
ancestorial  custom  closely  resembled  that  of  the  most 
predatory  of  our  Highland  clans  in  the  olden  time.  The 
second  modest  proposition  was  that  twelve  of  the  finest 
districts  in  the  Duab,  a  district  in  Bundelkund^  and  the 
country  of  Hurriana,  should  be  given  up  to  Holkar.  And 
the  vakeels  finally  demanded  in  his  name  that  all  his  territo- 
ries should  be  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  English,  and  that 
a  treaty  should  be  concluded  with  him  on  the  same  terms 
as  that  recently  concluded  by  the  Company  with  Scindiah, 
who  had  purcJiased  it  by  making  so  many  sacrifices  to  tliB 
Company,  These  extmvagant  demands  were,  of  course, 
rejected.  Holkar  then  sent  letters  to  the  tributaries  ani 
dependants  of  our  f^overmnent,  in  order  to  eicite  them  to 
revolt  against  the  Enghah,  whose  territories,  he  inlbrme<i 
the  rajahs  J  it  was  his  intention  to  raviige  and  destroy.  Ko 
also  wrote  a  most  arrogant  m^d  insulting  letter  to  &ener^l 
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Wellesley,  demanding  the  immediate  cession  of  whole  pro- 
vinces in  the  Deckan,  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  possessions  of 
our  ally  the  nizam,  upon  the  plea  that,  at  some  distant  period 
of  time,  they  had  been  the  property  of  the  Holkar  &mily. 
The  letter  to  Wellesley  ccmciuded  with  this  boast — "  Coun- 
tries of  many  hundred  coss  shall  be  oyerrun  and  plundered. 
General  Lake  shall  not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  calamities  will  fall  on  lacs  of  human  beings,  in 
continual  war,  by  the  attacks  of  my  army,  which  orerwhelms 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea."  * 

If  numbers  alone  could  have  constituted  strength,  Holkar 
had  some  reason  to  be  confident :  he  had,  at  this  moment,  in 
the  field,  from  40,000  to  60,000  cavaly,  20,000  infantry,  and 
upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon.  His  fortresses  also  were 
numerous,andChandore  andGkiulnah,the  ancient  strongholds 
of  his  family,  ranked  among  the  strongest  places  in  all  India. 

The  Mahratta's  menaces  were  soon  followed  by  deeds. 
He  sent  a  vakeel  to  the  camp  of  Scindiah,  to  urge  that 
humbled  chief  to  tear  up  his  recent  treaty  and  join  him 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Bntish  possessions ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  began  to  plunder  the  territories  of  our  ally  the 
rajah  of  Jypoor.  General  Lake  (by  virtue  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  late  war,  now  Lord  Lake)  and  General  Eraser 
were  presently  sent  against  him.  Holkar  retreated  from  the 
advanced  position  he  had  occupied,  and  was  pursued  to 
some  distance  by  a  part  of  our  forces.  His  first  savage  act 
was  the  mmrder  of^  three  British  officers,  Vickers,  Todd, 
and/Byan,  who  had  entered  his  service  when  he  was  in 
amity  with  the  English,  and  who  bore  the  rank  of  captains 
in  his  army.  These  unfortimate  men,  having  signified  their 
intention  of  retiring,  in  obedience  to  a  prodamation  of  the 
governor-general,  were  placed  under  confinement ;  and  after- 
wards, on  the  pretext  that  Captain  Todd  had  carried  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Lord  Lake,  they  were  brought 
out  and  publicly  decapitated.  Their  heads  were  exposed 
on  pikes,  their  bodies  were  denied  the  ordinary  rites  of 
sepulture. 

The  savage  Mahratta  retired  up  the  valley  of  the  Jumna. 
!Por  some  tune  the  most  serious  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  advancing  British  troops  was  from  the  stealthy  attacks 
and  depredations  of  the  Mewattees,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  '  Political  History  of  India.' 
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hillgy  wlio  were  all  robbers  hy  profession,  as  tiieir  fasl^ben 
had  been  before  them,  and  who  lived  chie%  W  cattle-Hfting ; 
they  carried  off  manj  camels,  elephants,  and  norses  from  l£e 
English  pickets,  in  spifce  of  the  vigilance  and  precaution  tiiat 
were  adopted  to  goard  against  thieir  erafty,  sadden,  and  des- 
perate attadcs.  Many  of  these  sons  of  the  mist  and  monn- 
tain  were  exceedingly  well  mounted,  and  all  were  armed 
with  matchlocks,  spears,  or  tolwars.  They  often  attacked 
oar  foraging  parties,  and  were  oonstantly  hovering  aboot 
oar  camp  in  nameroas  bands.  Whenever  th^  could  sur- 
prise an  officer  or  a  soldier,  they  murdered  him  firsts  and 
robbed  him  afterwards.*  Nea^  the  whole  of  the  hilly 
territory  from  Agra  to  Delhi — ^long  in  a  state  of  intestine 
war  between  Mahrattas,  Bajpoots,  Seiks,  Mewattees,  and 
other  tribes — was  the  nursery  of  tiiieves  and  robbers,  and  as 
dangerous  for  travellers  as  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  at  thia 
moment.  GRie  country  exhibited  little  or  no  caltivatkn, 
though  very  suceptible  of  it,  owing  to  the  savageness  of  its 
inhabifcants,  and  the  uisecurity  of  all  property.t 

By  the  20tti  of  February,  1804,  the  main  body  of  oup 
army,  under  Lord  Lake,  was  advanced  as  fu*  as  tne  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hindone,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  whidi  had 
formerly  been  a  large  city,  though  now  sadly  reduced  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Hie  other  plunderers. 
Hindone,  however,  contained  some  extensive  bandings,  and 
might  still  be  called  a  populous  village.  It  was  sitiuited  in 
a  very  fertfle  and  highly  cultivated  tract  of  country.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken,  by  Lord  Lake  and  his  officers,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  standing  crops ;  and,  although  forage 
had  been  for  some  time  scarce,  no  com  was  allowed  to  be 
cut  down,  OT  to  be  in  any  way  injured.  The  strict  diseipliney 
under  whidi  our  troops  and  camp-followers  were  kept,  pre- 
sented an  advantageous  contrast  to  the  visitations  of  a 
Mahratta  army,  and  excited  the  astonishment  and  secured 
the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  Major  Thorn,  *  Memoir  of  the  War  in  India,'  &c. 

t  For  the  vast  improyements  which  had  taken  place  in  these  regions, 
in  the  course  of  the  few  years  tbey  had  then  hccn  under  our  control,  see 
Bishop  Heber's  *  Indian  Journal/  T(d.  ii.  pp.  323-4,  and  pp.  347-8. 
At  the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  amiable  and  accompUshed  prelate  (in. 
1825),  the  Mahrattas  had  been  subdued  and  driyen  out  of  the  country^ 
—the  Mewattees  were  in  a  great  measure  reclaimed, — the  Seiks  were  fuUy 
employed  at  home,  and  the  Rajpoots  were  kept  in  awe  by  British  residents 
and  British  garrisons. 
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In  cont^nplfltion  of  theae  hostilities  with  Holkar,  Ckne- 
ral  Wdlealej  had  drawn  np  some  inyaluable  m^noranda 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  war  ought  to  be  conducted. 
In  one  of  his  notes  he  had  said,  ^  You  hare  now  a  great 
game  in  jour  hands;  but  all  will  depend  up<m  your  manage- 
ment of  the  na^ea  with  whom  you  will  haye  to  co-operate. 
I  haye  obIj  to  recommend  you  to  conciliate  them  as  much 
as  possible — to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention." 

During  his  encampment  at  Hindone^  Lord  Lake  receiyed 
letters  mm  Holkar,  who  again  pretended  to  be  pacifically 
disposed. 

'^  While  the  flame  of  contention  can  be  extinguished  by 
the  water  of  reconciliation,"  said  the  wily  Mahratta,  '*  it  is 
unfit  to  bring  matters  to  the  exiaremity  of  war."  He  pro- 
tested that  before  receiyinff  Lord  Lake's  lai^  letter  he 
had  resolyed  to  march  quiedy  homewards,  whidi  design  he 
had  now  begun  to  aeoomplish. 

Yet,  at  tlos  yery  moment,  a  powerful  khan,  in  the  service 
of  Holkar,  was  hoyering  with  a  larse  body  of  horse  on  the 
j&ontiers  of  Bundelkimd,  eyidentiy^  with  the  design  of 
inyadiuj^  that  proyinoe  and  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
aiOies  of  the  Ei^lish  to  the  north  of  the  Betwa.  GDHs  khan 
actually  ^altered  the  territories  of  Janset ;  but  he  fled  beyond 
the  mountains  at  the  approach  of  the  detachm^it  of  Colonel 
Powell,  and  left  that  officer  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  interior  of  Bundelkund  by  the  reduction  of  those  for- 
tified places  whidi  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  British 
goyemm^Eit,  though  bound  so  to  do  by  the  recent  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Scindu^.  While  Lord  Lake  was  adyandng  from 
Bjndustan  towards  the  yery  heart  of  Holkar's  dominions, 
instructions  were  sent  to  Colonel  John  Murray,  command- 
ing the  ia*oops  in  Guzerat,  to  enter  the  province  of  IJialwa, 
aim  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Indore,  the  residence  of 
Holkar's  family,  while  part  of  the  troops,  stationed  above 
the  ghauts,  directed  their  operations  agamst  his  possessions 
on  the  side  of  the  Deckan,  and  especi^y  against  his  strong 
fortress  of  Chandore. 

Holkar  k^  retreating  before  the  main  army  of  Lord 
Lake,  and  none  of  his  afiies,  or  detached  troOT)B,  or  forts, 
made  aiwiMng  like  a  bold  resistance.  The  chief  difficulty  of 
the  Engush  now  lay  iq  the  great  length  of  the  marches  they 
-were  obliged  to  make,  and  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather. 
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By  the  beginning  of  Mar,  however.  Lord  Lake  had  tra- 
Tersed  the  central  parts  of  Eajpootana,  had  captured  Tonk 
Bampoora,  a  strongly  fortified  town,  and  had  dnren  Holkar 
£x»m  the  only  footing  he  had  in  Hindustan  north  of  the 
ChumbuL     That  M{£ratta  hastily  fled  across  that  river; 
but  he  continued  to  be  follow^  on  one  side,  by  a  detach* 
ment  under  Colonel  Monson,  while,  on  the  other  side.  Colonel 
Murray  with  the  troops  £rom  Guzerat  was  moving  against 
him.     Considering  thlt  these  two  detachments  would  give 
full  emplo3rment  to  Holkar  until  the  cooler  season  should 
set  in.  Lord  Lake,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  march  the  main  army  back  into  quarters  at  Cawn- 
pore  and  places  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  the  men  were 
suffering  m:«adfully  in  their  health,  and  the  cattle  were 
perishing  fsLSt  through  want  of  forage,  the  ground  being 
parched  up  like  an  Arabian  desert.     But  to  go  back  was  as 
bad  as  to  go  forward.    The  sufferings  of  the  retiring  troops 
continued  to  be  excessive.     The  roads  were  exceedin^y 
bad,  and  the  country  was  everywhere  swept  by  a  burning 
wind,  called  by  the  natives  the  "  Devil's  breath,"  which, 
after  passing  over  the  great  sandy  desert,  imparts  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  these  regions  an  intensity  of  heat  which  astonished 
even  those  who  had  long  been  seasoned  to  the  fiiry  of  a  ver- 
tical sun.    Westward  of  the  Jumna,  tius  pestiferous  current, 
this  fiery  blast,  finds  no  rivers  and  lakes  to  temper  its  seve- 
rity.    One  of  the  officers,  who  was  scorched  and  withered 
by  it,  compares  it  to  the  extreme  ^ow  of  an  iron  foundry  in 
the  height  of  summer ;  "  though  even  that  is  but  a  feeble 
comparison,  since  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  causticity  of 
the  sandy  particles  which  were  borne  along  with  the  wind, 
like  hot  embers,  peeling  off  the  skin,  and  raising  blisters 
wherever  they  chiiced  to  feU."*     The  European  soldiers 
died  fast.    Young  men,  who  set  out  in  the  morning  full  of 
spirits  and  in  all  the  vigour  of  health,  dropped  down  dead 
immediately  on  reaching  the  encampment-ground,  and  many 
were  smitten  on  the  road  by  the  noonday  sun,  whose  rays 
darted  downwards  like  a  torrent  of  fire.     Many  brave  and 
athletic  veterans  fell  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  any 
relief.  It  was  the  worst  of  aU  cotips-de-soleil,  except  that  death 
was  almost  instantaneous.    They,  who  were  thus  struck,  sud- 
denly turned  giddy,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  dropped  on  the 

*  Major  Thorn,  *  Memoir  of  the  War,'  &c. 
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road,  and  instantly  became  lifeless.  Even  when  encamped, 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  were  excruciating ;  for 
the  tents,  in  genera],  were  but  ill  adapted  to  such  a  chmate, 
and  the-  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  firequently  exceeded 
130^  of  Pahrenheit.  The  misery  was  furtner  increased  by 
the  scarcitjr  of  water,  owing  to  the  debility  and  mortality 
that  prevaded  among  the  camp-followers  employed  in  pro- 
curing that  inestimable  beverage.  Numbers  of  these  water- 
carriers  perished  through  the  fetigue  which  they  under- 
went in  this  fiery  climate,  where  the  natives  suffered  more 
than  even  Europeans,  when  called  to  make  any  extraordi- 
nary exertion.  On  one  day  as  many  as  nineteen  Euro- 
peans were  bmied :  "  melancholy  indeed  it  was  to  see  the 
route  of  the  army  traced  by  heaps  of  earth  giving  cover  to 
the  remains  of  so  many  gallant  soldiers,  who,  after  escaping 
the  dangers  incident  to  tne  fire  and  steel  of  war,  fell  pitiable 
victims  to  the  climate."  On  the  3rd  of  June,  as  the  troopa 
■were  encamping  near  Karowley,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted, 
impetuous  whirlwinds  passed  over  the  sandy  plains  in  vast 
columns  of  sand  and  dust,  increasing  in  magnitude,  and 
ascending  into  the  air  to  a  height  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
eye.  These  objects  were  only  the  precursors  of  a  still  more 
tremendous  demon  of  the  storm — the  typhoon,  which  came 
like  chaos  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  rolling  before  it 
immense  torrents  of  burning  sand,  ana  giving  such  a  density 
to  the  atmosphere  that  the  sun,  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
as  red  as  blood,  became  totally  eclipsed.  Night  m  the 
midst  of  day — ^night  with  tenfold  terror — darkened  all  the 
scene,  and  the  awfulness  was  heightened  by  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  tempest.  This  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
during  which  the  army  and  all  the  afl5ighted  multitude  in 
its  train  lay  prostrate  and  silent  on  the  ground,  as  if  antici- 
pating the  day  of  doom.  The  trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots ;  the  tents  were  carried  away  and  scattered  about  in 
eveiy  direction ;  the  bullocks  threw  off  their  burdens  and 
ran  wild  among  the  bazar  people ;  and  galloped  about  the 
cwnp  in  a  frenzy  of  fear,  ftovidentially,  however,  the 
fearml  phenomenon  was  succeeded  by  a  ^ttle  rain,  which 
cooled  tne  air,  and  rendered  it  so  very  refreshing  that  the 
mortality  ceased.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  army  rested  all 
day  in  honour  of  George  the  Third's  birthday.  On  the  5th 
they  passed  the  Jumna,  at  a  ford  near  the  city  of  Agra,  the 
guns  and  baggage  being  conveyed  in  beautiful  style  across^ 
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the  river  in  boats.  On  the  20th,  or  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  monsoon  or  rainy  season,  they  reached 
their  comfortable  quarters  at  Cawnpore.  They  had  marched 
above  1,000  miles. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting  in 
other  quarters.  Colonel  Powell,  chained  vnth  the  reduction 
of  the  fortresses  in  Bundelkund,  fell  sick  and  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Eaucett,  who  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  seven  companies  of  sepoys,  with  some  artillery,  to 
take  a  fort  near  Kooch.  Captain  Smith,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  this  detachment,  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
craft  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  dang^  of  relying  upon  their 
faith.  Whilst  preparations  were  carrying  on  in  the  trenches, 
the  killadar,  or  commandant,  sent  out  an  offi^  to  surrender 
the  place  the  next  morning,  pi^vided  Captain  Smith  would 
suspend  his  firing.  This  proposition  was  agreed  to ;  but, 
in  the  interval  the  treacherous  killadar  applied  to  Meer 
Khan,  who  had  retreated  before  Colonel  Powell,  but  who 
had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  with  a  large 
body  of  horse.  And  on  the  foUowiog  morning,  the  22nd 
of  May,  the  khan,  with  7,000  or  8,000  of  his  cavahy,  fell 
most  unexpectedly  en  two  companies  of  sepoys  and  about 
fifty  of  our  artillerymen  in  the  trenches,  "with  savages  like 
these  it  was  vain  to  mention  the  truce  with  the  killadar,  or 
to  plead  for  mercy;  every  man  in  the  trenches,  whether 
officer  or  private,  was  cruelly  murdered.  Meer  E!han  seized 
and  carried  off  the  little  aU  of  the  artillery  employed  for  the 
siege.  Captain  Smith,  however,  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
retreat  with  the  remaining  five  companies  of  sepoys,  protected 
b^  a  troop  of  the  5th  regiment  of  native  cavalry  and  a  galloper 
six-pounder,  which  single  gun  kept  off  the  enemy.  Embold- 
ened by  their  success,  Meer  Khan  and  his  predatory  horde 
made  an  attack  upon  Calpee,  and  attempted  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Jumna.  They  were  repulsed  by  Captain 
Jones  at  the  head  of  only  two  companies  of  sepoys ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  they  were  completely  defeated  and  scat- 
tered by  a  small  force  under  Colonel  Shepherd. 

Oaptain  Ghffdiner,  an  officer  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
rajah  of  Jypoor,  and  Lieutenant  Lucan,  of  his  majesty's 
74th  regiment,  who  had  both  been  detached  by  Lord  Lake 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Holkar  with  two  divisions  of  irregu- 
lars, veiy  soon  took  vengeance  for  Captain  Smith's  disaster, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  lesson  of  good  faith  and  honour. 
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Another  khan,  in  the  interests  of  Holkar,  was  turprised  in 
his  camp,  and  offered  to  surrender  upon  condition  that  his 
party  should  be  esccnrted  in  safety  to  the  chief  cunp  of  the 
Malirsttas,  the  khan  pledging  himself  that  thej  would  not 
serve  any  more  against  the  English.  These  terms  were 
assented  to  and  punctually  performed,  the  khan's  pe(^e, 
amounting  to  more  than  2,000  men,  being  conducted,  as 
agreed  upon,  by  our  irregular  cavalry,  and  leaving  in  our 
possession  aQ  their  ordnance  and  stores. 

During  this  first  campaign  of  1804,  our  troops  ci^tured 
450  pieces  of  the  finest  cannon,  182  waD-pieces,  5,000  stand 
of  arms,  180  tumbrilB  and  anmmnition-carriages,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  military  stores  of  all  descriptions. 

Our  pomession  of  Bundelkund  was  troubled  by  a  san- 
guinary and  really  formidable  congeries  of  banditti  of  the 
Naga  race,  one  of  the  many  scourges  of  the  country.  This 
singular  race  of  hill  people  abounds  in  India  east  of  the 
Ghmges.  Their  rapacify  and  sanguinary  habits  had  depopu- 
lated the  hills  inhabited  by  less  martial  tribes.  In  person 
the  Nagas  somewhat  resembled  the  Chinese,  but  little  was 
or  is  known  of  their  origin,  history,  or  religion.  Their 
villages  were  perched  like  eagles'  nests  on  the  most  inacces- 
sible peaks  ca  the  mountains.  In  Bundelkund  a  commu- 
nity <n  them  occupied  a  siarong  position  near  Mohobah,  sur- 
rounded by  ranges  of  high  rocKS,  which,  on  occasion,  they 
lined  with  matchlock-men  and  rocket-boys.  They  inter- 
rupted commimications,  and  made  predatory  incursions  fsir 
and  near.  Towards  the  end  o£  June  Lieutenant-Colonel 
MartindeU  marched  against  them  in  their  .stronghold  with 
the  Bondelkmid  division,  beat  them  from  their  rocks, 
drove  ^em  ftom  that  range  of  mountains,  captured  nearly 
all  their  baggage,  plunder,  camels,  horses,  and  stores,  and 
took  the  rel^ous  standard  of  the  tribe*  But  disaster  and 
defeat,  and  even  disgrace,  attended  the  operations  of  another 
corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Monson,  after  reducing  some  for- 
tresses, had  encamped  near  Kotta,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chumbul,  to  guard  tke  frontier,  and  then  advanced  his  posi- 
tion about  fifty  miles  to  a  place  where  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  supplies  and  the  means  of  communicating  with 
C<3onel  Murray,  who  was  on  his  march  from  Guzerat  towards 
Indore.  The  corps  under  Monson  consisted  of  five  batta- 
lions of  sepoys,  a  proportion  of  artillery,  and  two  bodies  of 
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irregular  horse,  in  all  about  3,000  men.  On  the  7th  of 
Julj,  Monson  received  intelligence  that  Holkar  had  swept 
through  Malwa,  and  had  recrossed  the  Chumbul  with  the 
whole  of  his  army.  The  colonel  expressed  contempt  for  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  and  an  eagerness  for 
coming  to  action  with  him.  He  made  a  movement  for  that 
purpose,  but  soon  relinquished  his  design,  in  consequence  of 
the  deficiency  of  grain  in  his  camp,  the  absence  of  <me 
detachment  employed  to  bring  up  a  supply,  and  of  another 
that  was  on  its  march  to  join  him  from  one  of  the  forts  he  had 
captured.  Colonel  Monson  was  also  expecting  the  arrival  of 
an  escort  with  money  for  his  troops,  and  it  is  said  that  what 
most  influenced  his  conduct  was  the  reception  of  intelligence 
that  Colonel  Murray,  instead  of  pressing  forwards  towards 
Indore,  had  an  intention  to  fall  back.  Although  it  was^ 
dangerous  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  Holkar's  numerous 
cavalry,  Monson  determined  to  retire  to  the  Mokundra  pass. 
Accordingly  the  baggage  and  stores  were  sent  off  at  fom*  in 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  July,  while  the  troops,  in  order  of 
battle,  remained  on  the  ground  of  encampment  till  half-past 
nine.  As  no  enemy  came  up,  the  troops  were  then  put  in 
motion  after  the  baggage  and  stores,  with  the  exception  of 
their  regular  cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Lucan  and  a  Mahratta. 
chief  named  Baboojee,  who  belonged  to  the  femily  of 
Scindiah ;  both  these  officers  being  ordered  to  follow  in  half 
an  hour,  and  to  apprise  Colonel  Monson  of  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  Holkar.  The  detachment  had  marched  about 
twelve  miles  towards  the  Mokundra  pass,  when  Monson 
received  intelligence  that  Luoan  had  been  attacked  by  ike 
whole  of  Holkar's  cavaby.  Orders  were  now  givei^  to 
our  sepoys  to  halt  and  form,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the 
party  in  the  rear.  At  this  moment  Baboojee  gallopeS  up 
and  declared  that  our  irregular  cavaby  was  entirey^  defeated, 
and  that  Lucan  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  The  Mahratta 
was  a  liar  and  a  traitor  (he  joined  the  enemy  soon  after)  ^ 
but  this  time  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth.  Lieutenant 
Lucan,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  both  in  this 
campaign  and  in  the  preceding  war  against  Scindiah,  was 
indeed  in  the  hands  of  a  merciless  enemy,  and  he  died 
shortly  afterwards  of  his  wounds,  or  of  poison  administered 
to  him  at  Kotta.  As  it  was  now  useless  to  return,  Monson 
continued  his  march,  and  on  the  noon  of  the  following  day 
he  got  near  the  Mokundra  pass  without  any  molestation.. 
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But  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  enemy  showed  a  large 
hody  of  cavalry  in  fi*ont  of  the  pass.  Instead  of  attacking 
this  force  at  once,  Monson  remained  quiet  till  noon  the 
next  day,  when  the  Mahratta  cavalry  was  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  and  when  Holkar  sent  a  letter  to  camp  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  our  guns  and  small  arms.  This  demand 
being  indignantly  refused,  Holkar  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  Monson's  front  and  flanks.  The  Mahrattas,  however, 
could  make  no  impression  upon  our  steady  native  infantiy^ 
and  after  repeated  attacks  and  some  loss,  Holkar  drew  off 
his  cavalry  to  the  distance  of  four  miles,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  infantry  and  artillery.  Thereupon  Monson  con- 
imued  his  retreat  upon  the  town  of  Kotta,  where  he  expected 
to  And  supplies.  After  two  forced  and  most  fatiguing 
marches,  tnrough  torrents  of  rain  and  across  a  country  com- 
pletely inundated,  our  columns  reached  that  town.  But  the 
rajah  of  Kotta,  believing  that  Holkar  must  be  victorious, 
refused  to  admit  Monson  into  his  town,  ujwn  the  plea  that 
he  could  not  furnish  the  troops  with  provisions. 

The  retreat  now  became  truly  disastrous,  the  rivers  and 
rivulets  were  swollen  by  the  monsoon  rains,  and  the  troops 
were  almost  reduced  to  starvation.  The  guns  could  not 
be  dragged  on ;  the  colonel  was  obliged  to  leave  them  be- 
hind him,  after  rendering  them  \mserviceable  and  destroying 
the  ammunition.  A  httle  farther  on  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  his  baggage.  The  Mahratta  cavalry 
hung  close  on  his  rear,  and  made  many  fierce  attacks.  On 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  after  defeating  several 
charges  of  the  Mahratta  horse,  our  sepoys  reached  Khooshal- 
ghur,  a  mud  fort  with  double  walls,  round  bastions,  and  a 
ditch,  in  the  province  of  Agra.  Here  Monson  found  Captain 
Nicholl,  with  a  detachment  of  sepoys  and  a  company  of  the 
12th  regiment.  Before  Monson' s  arrival,  Nicholl  had  been 
attacked  in  the  town  by  one  of  our  faithless  allies,  of  the 
Scindiah  party ;  but  the  captain  had  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  assailants.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Khoo- 
shalghur,  Monson  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  whole  of 
Holkar's  cavalry,  and  detected  a  correspondence  between 
Holkar  and  some  of  the  native  officers  belonging  to  his  own 
corps.  And  now  was  witnessed  the  sad  and  most  rare 
spectacle  of  desertion,  two  entire  companies  from  one  sepoy 
regiment,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  Hindustanee  cavalry, 
going  over  to  the  enemy.     In  the  evening  of  that  day 
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Monson  resumed  his  retreat,  his  troops  marchiiig  in  a  com- 
pact oblong  square,  and  defeating  every  attempt  made  hy 
the  Mahrattas,  with  cayahy  and  artillerj,  to  break  them. 
On  clearing  the  rayines  near  Hindone,  where  Lord  Lake 
had  been  encamped,  Monson  had  to  sustain  a  desperate 
charge  of  the  enemj's  horse  in  three  drnsions ;  but  the 
sepoys  resenred  th^r  fire  tOl  the  Mahrattas  came  within 
reach  of  the  bayonet,  and  then  compelled  them  to  retreat  in 
eyery  direction.  After  tiiis  aflGurtbe  Mahrattas  charged  no 
more.  Monson  reached  i^e  city  oi  Agra  at  the  ^id  <^ 
Auj^nst,  with  his  detachment  feamiUy  i^nmed,  disordered, 
and  demoralized.  His  loss  ia  officers  had  been  yery  great.* 
A  few  more  such  fiulures  would  haye  destroyed  ojxrpretUge 
and  the  discipline  and  fidelity  <^  our  native  troops. 

Monson's  conduct  has  beien  very  severely  c^ssured ;  but 
it  depended  upon  the  movements  of  others,  and  l^re  w^*e 
some  capital  defects,  if  not  in  the  plan  itsdf,  ia  the  wh<^e 
executi(m  of  the  plan  of  this  campaign.  Even  Lord  Lake 
had  not  yet  learned  with  what  ease  and  rapidity  i^ 
Mahrattas  could  recruit  their  armies,  increase  their  horses, 
change  retreat  and  actual  flight  into  an  advance,  and 
repeat  their  blows.f    If  L^e  had  continued  in  pursuit  of 

*  Major  Thorn,  '  Memoir  of  the  War,'  &c.  Colonel  Monson's  own 
letters  in  '  WelUngton  and  Wellesley  Despatches.'  Papers  printed  by 
the  East-India  Company  in  1806.  General  Welleslej^s  minute  accomt 
of  tiie  retreat  will  be  found  in  toL  iii.  of  his  own  '  Densatches,'  p.  458 
to  463. 

t  ''  The  Mahratta  cavalry  is  increased  as  if  by  magic.  In  his  arrange- 
ments with  the  state,  the  siUadar,  or  head  of  a  troop,  has  allotted  to  Mm 
a  certain  proportion  of  jungle,  where  he  pastures  his  cattle.  In  this  jun^e 
he  and  hu  femily  reside ;  and  his  sole  occupation,  when  not  on  actual 
senrice,  is  inoeasing  his  pagah,  or  tro<^,  by  breeding  out  of  his  mares,  of 
which  the  Mahratta  caval^  almost  entirely  consists.  There  are  no  people  in 
the  world  who  understand  the  method  of  rearing  and  multiplying  the  breed 
of  cattle  equal  to  the  Mahrattas.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  siUa- 
dar to  enter  the  serrice  with  one  mare,  and  in  a  few  yean  be  able  to 
muster  a  very  respectable  pagah.  They  have  many  metluKb  of  rendering 
these  animals  prolific :  they  back  their  colts  much  earlier  than  we  dp,  and 
are  consequently  more  valuable,  as  they  come  sooner  on  the  effective 
strength.  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  they  attempt  to  improve  the 
breed  of  their  horses  by  crossing  the  strain,  as  we  practise  in  Europe.  It 
is  this  persevering  industry  and  consummate  knowledge  which  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  immense  bodies  of  cavalry  that  the  Mahratta  state  can  bring 
into  the  field ;  a  circumstance  that  has  occasioned  surprise  in  many,  who 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  from  whence  such  hosts  could  proeeed. 
Independent,  however,  of  this,  there  are  great  numbers  of  horses  brought 
from  Candahar  and  Thibet,  and  sold  at  the  annual  fairs  in  many  parts  of 
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Holkar,  instead  of  retiring  to  Cawnpore  wiih  the  main  bodj 
of  the  army,  the  campaign  would  have  been  a  short  one,  and 
the  disasters  which  befel  Monson  in  his  retreat  would  not 
hare  happened.  This  was  foreseen  by  General  Wellesley  as 
eaerlyes  liie  month  of  April.  "  If^"  said  he,  ^  G^eral  ]jAke 
would  make  a  good  dash  at  Holkar,  the  war  .could  not  last  a 
fortnight ;  but  if  he  should  stand  upcm  the  defensiTe  in 
Hindustan,  it  will  last  for  a  length  of  time."  But  Holkar's 
rapid  retreat  had  deceiyed  Lake  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
tut  weaker  than  he  reallj  was,  and  that  the  corps  of  Colonels 
Murray  and  Monson  would  be  more  than  enough  to  drive 
him  beyond  Indore,  if  not  into  the  Punjaub ;  and  sufficient 
preparations  had  not  heea  made  for  the  continued  advance 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army  serving  with  L^e. 

No  one  doubted  Colonel  Monson's  courage ;  Lake,  even 
in  mourning  over  his  retreat,  described  him  as  being  as 
brave  as  a  lion.  If  Monson  had  stopped  at  first,  in^ead 
of  retiring,  his  infantry  would  have  been  unable  to  bring 
the  fleet  Mahratta  cavalry  to  action ;  and  every  day's  delay 
would  have  increased  the  famine  in  his  camp.  Ketreats 
bad  always  been  disastrous  in  India.  General  Wellesley 
taught  that  some  important  lessons  were  to  be  learned  from 
this  campaim — 

"  First,  We  should  never  employ  a  corps  on  a  service  to 
which  it  is  not  fully  equal. 

"  Secondly,  We  should  take  care  to  be  sure  of  plenty  of 
provisions. 

"  Thirdly,  Experience  has  shown  that  British  troops  can 
never  depend  upon  rajahs  or  any  others  for  their  sup- 
plies. Our  own  officers  must  purchase  them;  and  if  we 
should  employ  a  native  in  such  an  important  service,  we 
ought  to  see  the  supplies  before  we  expose  our  troops  in 
the  situation  in  whicn  we  may  want  them. 

"  Fourthly,  When  we  have  a  fort  which  can  support  our 
operations,  we  should  immediately  adopt  effectual  means  to 
fill  it  with  provisions  and  stores  in  case  of  need. 

"  Eiffchly,  When  we  cross  a  river  likely  to  be  fuU  in  the 

Hindiifltaii ;  but  these  make  a  very  smaU  proportion  in  the  gross  strength 
of  the  Mahratta  armies.'' — '  A  Letter  to  an  Officer  on  the  Madras  Esta- 
blishment :  being  an  Attempt  to  illustrate  some  Particular  Institutions 
of  the  Mahratta  People  ;  principally  relative  to  their  System  of  War  and 
Finance/  &c.  By  William  Henry  Tone,  commanding  a  regiment  of 
infmtry  in  the  service  of  the  peishwa.    Bombay,  1799. 
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rains,  we  ought  to  have  a  post  and  boats  upon  it ;  as  I  have 
upon  all  the  rivers  south  of  Poonah. 

"  In  respect  to  the  operations  of  a  corps  in  the  situation 
of  Monson's,  they  must  he  decided  and  quick ;  and  in  all 
retreats  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  are  B<xfe  and  easy  ith 
proportion  to  the  number  of  attacks  made  hy  the  retreating 
corps.  But  attention  to  the  foregoing  observations  will,  I 
hope,  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  British  corps  retreating." 

These  are  lessons  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  putting 
an  army  in  motion  in  India,  and  by  every  officer  command- 
ing, or  even  serving  with,  such  army. 

Instead  of  retreating,  as  Monson  had  expected  he  would 
do,  Colonel  Murray,  with  the  division  from  Guzerat,  ad- 
vanced into  the  heart  of  Jlolkar's  dominions ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  August, — ^the  day  on  which  Monson  abandoned  his 
baggage — ^he  took  possession  of  Indore  with  hardly  any 
opposition. 

But  the  turn  of  affairs  produced  by  Monson's  own  disas- 
trous retreat  compelled  the  commander-in-chief  to  take  the 
field  without  delay,  in  order  to  check  Holkar,  who  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Jauts  and  their 
rajah — styled  tne  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor, — ^who  had  broken  the 
treaty  of  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  General  Lake,  in 
the  preceding  year.  Accordingly,  the  several  corps  of 
Lord  Lake's  army  received  orders  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Agra,  in  order  to  commence  a 
second  campaign  this  year.  By  the  beginning  of  September, 
all  the  corps  were  in  motion,  although  the  country  was 
under  water  and  the  rain  still  poured  down  in  torrents. 

The  straggling  sepoys  of  Colonel  Monson's  unfortunate 
division  hailed  Lord  Lake's  arrival  with  transport.  They 
soon  recovered  their  discipline  and  gallantry ;  and  the 
barbarity  of  the  enemy  helped  to  root  out  the  partial  dis- 
affection which  had  existed  among  them.  Numbers  came 
daily  into  camp  shockingly  mutilated,  with  their  noses 
and  right  hands  cut  off,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
refused  to  enter  Holkar's  service.  Those  who  had  enrolled 
with  the  Mahratta  sent  word  to  the  English  officers  that 
they  would  escape  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  barbarians 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  had  taken  possession 
of  Mutra,  and  had  spread  consternation  over  the  country.  A 
detachment  of  them  had  even  crossed  the  Jumna,  but  they  all 
fled  precipitately  as  Lake  advanced.     By  the  3rd  of  October, 
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Mutra  was  recovered,  and  was  occupied  by  our  reserve 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Don. 

Before  davbreak  on  the  7th,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
surprise  Holkar ;  but  the  Mahrattas  were  already  mounted, 
And  they  galloped  off  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it 
impossiWe  to  effect  a  charge  upon  them ;  a  few  were,  how- 
ever, brought  down  in  their  night  by  our  galloper  guns. 
Other  attempts  to  surprise  them  in  their  encampments  and 
to  bring  them  to  action  were  not  more  successful,  for  they 
were  exceedingly  vigilant,  throwing  out  posts  in  all  direc- 
tions, who,  by  ming  signals  and  burning  blue  lights,  gave 
the  alarm.  !Now  and  then  some  of  these  outposts  were 
caught.  The  men  expected  vengeance  and  retaliation,  but 
Lord  Lake  gave  them  a  rupee  each,  and  then  dismissed 
them  with  a  "message  to  their  chief,  that  none  but  cowards 
treated  their  prisoners  with  cruelty.  Our  army  continued 
.steadily  to  advance,  the  cavalry  leading,  followed  by  the 
infant^,  and  the  baggage  and  bazars  moving  along  be- 
tween the  inner  flank  and  the  river  Jumna.  The  road  they 
were  following  was  the  high  road  to  Delhi,  which  capital 
was  besieged  by  Holkar' s  regular  brigade  of  infantry  and  a 
large  train  of  artillery.  The  siege  was  pressed  with  all 
possible  vigour,  it  being  a  vital  object  with  Holkar  to  get 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  poor  Mogul  before  Lord 
Lake  could  come  up  to  his  rescue.  But  his  lordship  reached 
Delhi  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  the  besiegers  fled  at  his 
approach.  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  British  resident  at  the 
Mogul's  court,  and  Colonel  Bum,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  had  successfully  defended  the  wide  and  crumbling 
walls  during  several  weeks.  It  was  easy  for  the  Mahrattas 
to  make  breaches,  for  they  had  some  heavy  guns,  and  the 
works  were  rotten  ;  but  they  could  not  storm  through  the 
.breaches  when  they  had  made  them,  and  all  their  endeavours 
to  take  the  place  by  surprise  and  escalade  were  abortive. 
As  there  were  very  few  regular  troops  in  the  place,  and  as 
the  garrison  was  principally  composed  of  a  motley  rabble, 
collected  in  haste  from  various  quarters,  and  armed  only 
with  matchlocks,  Ochterlony  and  Bum  must  have  made 
extraordinary  efforts,  and  have  given  proof  of  very  extra- 
.  ordinary  ability.  In  some  respects  their  defence  of  Delhi 
might  be  compared  with  Clive's  heroic  defence  of  Arcot. 

Lake  found  the  Great  Mogul's  capital  little  better  than 
a  den  of  thieves.     Every  night  alarms  were  created  by  the 
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niunerouB  robbers  that  infested  tbe  bilk  and  tbe  ruins  round 
tbe  city,  and  tbat  made  tbeir  way  into  tbe  bazars  of  tbe  army. 
Moving  secretly  and  rapidly  to  the  nortbward,  fiolkar 
now  crossed  tbe  Jumna,  near  Faniput,  tbreatening  to  lay 
waste  our  territories  in  tbe  Duab.     But  Lake  and  Fras^ 
were  soon  after  bim,  crossing  tbe  Jumna  at  a  ford  at 
about  tbree  miles  from  Delbi.     Orders  were  issued  to  our 
troops  to  marcb  aa  ligbt  as  possible.     As  tb^  advanced, 
tbey  found  some  fierce  bands  of  Seiks,  wbo  occupied  nearly 
tbe  wbole  nortbem  quarter  of  tb^  Delbi  province;  birb 
Colonel  Bum,  wbo  led  tbe  van,  easily  cleared  tbe  road  with 
grape-shot,  and  entered  tbe  small  mud  fort   of  Sbumlee. 
Here  be  was  surrounded  by  an  immense  host ;  but  it  fled 
on  seeing  tbe  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  tbe  marcb  of  our 
main  body.   On  tbe  €tb  of  November,  Lake's  army  mardied 
about  twenty-four  miles  on  tbe  road  to  Soldana,  or  Sird- 
bana,  a  pleasant,  highly-cultivated,  rich  district.     On  the 
next  day,  our  foremost  colmnn   got  sight  of  a  body  of 
Mabratte  horse,  who  took  instantly  to  flight.     Closely  pur- 
sued by  the  English,  they  fled  past  the  town  of  Meerut, 
vdthout  stopping  to  plunder  it.     Having  left  at  Meerut 
Colonel  Bum,  with  three  battalions  of  iofantry  and  some 
irr^ular  cavalry,  for  the  protection  of  the  nortbem  parts  of 
the  Duab,  Lake  marched  after  the  maraud^s,  who  ravaged, 
and  bumed  tbe   defenceless  villages  as  tbey  swept  along, 
making  no  attempts  upon  towns  surrounded  with  any  kind 
of  wal£.     On  the  16th  of  November,  his  lordship  reached 
Alligunge,  which  village  was  still  burning  when  the  English 
entered  it.    But  Holkar  was  encamped  good  thirty-six  miles 
ahead,  near  IHirruckabad.      Lake,    however,   resolved  to 
make  another  attempt  to  surprise  him  by  a  forced  night 
march.    The  distance  was  great,  but  it  was  likely  to  add  to 
the  Mahratta  security  or  confidence.    At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  his  lordship  with  the  British  cavalry,  moved 
on  without  tents  or  baggage  of  any  kind.     Just  as  ihey 
were  mounting  their  horses,  they  received  tbe  welcome  new^ 
of  the  victory  gaiued  over  Holkar's  brigade  at  Deeg.     This 
made  them  doubly  eager  to  come  up  with  tbe  chief  himself, 
in  order  to  give  tbe  fiTiiphing  stroke.    The  moon  was  up, 
and  the  night  mild  and  pleasant.    As  they  spurred  aloii^ 
the  road,  they  were  cheered  by  the  intelligence,  that  their 
foe  was  motionless  in  his  encampment,  and  wholly  unsus- 
picious of  their  approach. 
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The  diiy  was  juat  beginnine  to  dawn  on  the  17tli,  when 
ths  head  of  their  column  reached  the  skirts  of  the  Mahnitta 
camp.  Still  no  movement,  no  ouspicion:  the  Mahratta 
horsea  were  at  picket,  and  by  the  side  of  tliem  the  men  hkj 
Bleep  bg.  Some  rounds  of  grape^  tired  from  our  gallopers 
into  tho  thickest  of  their  camp^waa  the  first  intimatiou  they 
received  of  Lake's  arrival.  The  fire  awakened  *  them,  hut 
made  the  Bleep  of  many  a  long  sleep.  The  king's  8tb  light 
dragoons  got  first  in  among  them,  charging  and  cuttiug 
them  down ;  our  othtr  regiments  did  the  same  as  fast  ati 
they  came  up,  ao  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  camp  waa 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Holkar 
bimseli'  escaped,  being  the  first  to  fly*  He  was  accoanpanied 
or  followed  by  a  small  party  of  hie  earalrj^  the  only  men 
that  could  mount  and  escape  and  keep  togetlier ;  and  he 
never  drew  rein  until  he  had  re-crossed  the  Calioi  river,  at 
a  ford  eighteen  miles  distant. 

By  this  one  blow  tho  cavalry  of  Holkar  was  ruined  or 
dispersed,  as  his  iofantr}'-  and  artillery  had  been  at  Deeg, 
On  first  crosaiDg  the  Jumna  he  h^  60,000  horse ;  after 
recroseing  the  Calini  he  could  not  collect  10,000.  More 
than  3,000  had  fallen  in  the  surprised  camp;  the  rest 
deserted,  and  never  joined  him  agaiu.  Lake  continued  the 
pursuit  for  upwards  oV  t^n  miles ;  and  as  his  march  during  the 
preceding  day  and  night  was  fifty-eight  milee,  the  distajice 
to  which  the  enemy  was  followed  and  the  space  paaiaed 
over  before  he  took  up  a  new  encampment-ground  exceeded 
seventy  miles  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours ;  an  efibrfc 
scarcely  paralleled  in  militaiy  history,  for  it  was  made  after 
a  long  and  harassing  march  of  350  miles  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight-  The  fatigue  wa^  great,  but  not  ao  the  loss  :  he 
had  only  two  British  dragoons  kiUed  and  about  twenty  men 
wounded ;  and  of  the  seventy-five  horses  that  perished  or 
became  useless,  the  fiir  greater  part  seem  to  have  been 
foundered  on  the  forced  night  march.  The  Mahrattas  left 
plenty  of  good  horses  behind  them,  ajid  these  were  cap- 
tured.  With  his  in&ntry,  following  him  almost  at  the 
charging  pace.  Lake  pushed  on  to  the  cily  of  Furmckabad, 
whose  flourishing  condition  had  enticed  Holkar  thither,  the 
JCahratta  eatpectiag  to  make  a  rich  prize  before  the  English 
could  come  up  with  him.  His  lordsliip  arrived  jnst  at  the 
nick  of  time,  for  the  unruly  Patans  of  the  town,  and  neigh- 
bourhood had  not  only  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the 

X  2 
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Mahrattas,  but  had  risen  upon  the  English  residents,  and 
had  driven  the  Company's  weak  detachment  of  sepoys  into 
the  fort  of  Futtyghur.  The  Patans  had  already  set  fire  to 
our  cavalry  stables  and  officers'  bungalows,  and  were  besieg- 
ing the  fort.  Having  first  knocked  a  good  many  of  these 
K;  Patans  on  the  head,  Lake's  army  fired  three  royal  salutes; 

1 ;  one  in  honour  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Major-General 

Fraser  at  I>eegy  another  for  the  capture  of  Chandore  by 
1 '  Colonel  Wallace,  and  another  for  his  own  action  in  the 

Mahratta  camp.  * 

.  f  "While  Lord  Lake  had  been  preparing  to  fall  upon  Hol- 

{  kar's  cavalry,  part  of  the  British  infantiy  and  artillery  under 

Praser  had  been  sent  to  look  after  Holkar's   disciplined 
brigades  and  his  guns,  which  were  known  to  be  somewhere 
;  within  the  Bhurtpoor  rajah's  territories.     On  the  morning 

j  of  the  13th  of  November,  Eraser  came  up  with  the  enemy, 

;  who  were  encamped  between  a  large  deep  tank  and  an 

i  extensive  morass,  their  right  being  covered  by  a  fortified 

'  village,  and  their  left  resting  on  the  fort  of  Deeg.     They 

were  twenty-four  well-disciplmed  battalions  with  a  tremen- 
y  dous   artillery;  and  their  position  was   truly  formidable. 

J  Nevertheless,  at  three  o'clock,  two  European  regiments  and 

four  battalions  of  sepoys  marched  gaily  and  confidently  to 
the  attack.  This  gallant  little  column  had  to  make  a  long 
detour  to  avoid  the  morass,  so  that  it  was  daybreak  ere  it 
reached  the  fortified  village  on  a  hill  which  covered  the 
enemy's  right.  Here  the  troops  immediately  wheeled  into 
line ;  the  76th  re^;iment  and  two  battalions  forming  the 
first,  and  the  remaining  troops  the  second  line.  The  76th, 
with  charged  bayonets,  drove  the  Mahrattas  out  of  the 
village  ;  and  then,  running  down  the  hill,  charged  the  first 
range  of  their  guns,  under  a  terrific  storm  of  round,  grape, 
and  chain  shot.  The  enemy  abandoned  their  guns  as  our  men 
came  up  to  them,  and  retired  to  fresh  batteries.  When  our 
second  line  passed  through  the  fortified  viQage,  which  had 
been  carried  by  the  first  line,  the  Company's  European  regi- 
ment, seeing  the  brave  76th  so  far  ahead  in  the  thickest  of 
the  multitudinous  enemy,  ran  to  its  support,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  sepoys,  who  again  kept  pace  with  tlie 
British.  Prom  their  second  range  the  Mahrattas  opened  a 
still  more  destructive  fire.  Here  a  cannon-ball  took  off  Gene* 
ral  Eraser's  leg.  The  general  was  carried  from  the  field,  and. 
the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel  Monson,  who  had  been 
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veryimforhmate,  but  who  hadneyer  failed  in  soldierly  bear- 
ing. The  British  and  sepoy  bayonets  soon  drove  the  Mah- 
rattas  from  their  second  range ;  one  batteir  was  charged 
and  carried  after  another,  over  the  distance  of  two  miles,  till 
coming  close  under  the  walb  of  the  fort  of  Deeg,  our  troops 
were  compelled  to  fall  back.  In  the  mean  time  a  body  of 
the  enemy's  horse,  coming  suddenly  round,  retook  their  first 
range  of  guns,  and  turned  them  against  our  troops ;  but 
Captain  Henry  Norford,  of  the  76th,  with  only  twenty-eight 
men,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  drove  them  off,  and  took 
those  ^uns  again.  Captain  Norford  was  lolled  in  perform- 
ing this  brilliant  exploit.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  morass 
was  a  dense  body  of  Holkar's  infentry,  with  a  number  of 
heavy  guns.  With  only  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  three 
six-pounders.  Major  Hammond  had  kept  this  corps  in  check 
during  the  whole  of  the  action.  Now  Colonel  Monson 
placed  a  few  more  six-pounders  in  Major  Hammond's  front, 
and  under  cover  of  their  fire  and  smoke  moved  round  upon 
the  enemy's  flank.  These  Mahrattas  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  into  the  morass,  where  great  numbers  perished,  and 
amongst  them  two  of  the  principal  officers  oi  their  army. 
The  field  was  feirly  and  gloriously  won,  though  not  without  a 
very  heavy  loss  for  so  small  a  force.  The  number  of  our 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  643,  among  whom  were 
twenty-two  British  officers.  Major-General  Fraser  died  of 
his  wounds  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  But,  without  count- 
ing those  who  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  morass,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  on  the  field ;  eighty- 
seven  fine  pieces  of  artillery,  of  European  fabric,  were 
captured;  and  the  flower  of  Holkar's  army,  twenty-four 
yrell-trained  battalions,  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.* 

The  reduction  of  Chandore,  the  strongest  place  Holkar 
held  on  the  side  of  the  Deckan,  had  been  planned  by  Gene- 
ral Wellesley.  The  troops  appointed  to  the  service  consisted 
of  detachments  from  the  Company's  subsidiary  force  serving 
with  the  nizam  and  the  peishwa,  and  of  some  contingents 
furnished  by  those  two  princes.  They  were  commanded  by 
Colonels  Wallace  and  Haliburton ;  and,  through  the  great 
care  of  General  Wellesley,  they  were  well  supplied  with 
money  and  provisions.  Early  in  October,  Colonel  Wallace, 
after  along  march,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  dependent  fort 

*  Major  Thorn,  *  Memoir  of  the  War,'  &c.  Colonel  Monson's 
*■  Despatch  to  the  Goveraor-General.' 
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of  Lasaengong,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chandore.  An  ea^ 
march  then  brought  him  in  front  of  the  &med  stronghold. 
The  place  merited  its  reputation  for  strength,  and  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  was  expected ;  but  as  soon  as  Wallace  had 
established  a  battery,  Holkar's  commandant  held  out  the 
white  flag,  and  surrendered  upon  condition  that  private 
property  should  be  respected,  and  that'  the  garrison  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  off  their  baggage,  &c.  The  fSsdl  of 
Chandore  induced  the  surrender  of  a  niunber  of  small  forts, 
and  deprived  Holkar  of  all  his  possessions  south  of  the 
Taptee  river. 

The  war  would  have  been  finished  by  the  great  battle  of 
Deeg  and  by  his  other  reverses,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
alliance  which  Holkar  had  contracted  with  the  wariike  Jauts 
and  their  ruler,  Bunjeet  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor.  This 
chief  had  sent  his  cavalry  to  fight  with  the  troops  of  Holkar 
at  Deeg ;  with  the  artillery  of  his  fortress  of  Deeg  he  had 
caused  us  much  loss ;  and  when  the  battle  was  over  he  had 
received  into  that  fortress  as  many  of  the  Mahrattas  as 
could  escape  to  it.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Eunjeet  Sing's  territories,  to  reduce 
all  his  forts,  and  even  Bhurtpoor,  his  capital. 

Accordingly  Lord  Lake,  with  the  cavaby  and  flying  artil- 
lery with  hm,  marched  back  from  Eurruckabad  to  Delhi,  to 
cross  the  Jumna  near  that  city,  leaving  the  reserve  to 
foUow  in  a  few  days.  His  lordship  expected  to  be  attacked  on 
the  way  by  another  chief  of  the  Jaut  race,  who  was  named 
Bajah  Dyaram  Thakoor,  and  was  related  to  Eunjeet  Sing, 
the  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor ;  but  he  passed  through  his  country 
without  molestation.  On  the  1st  of  December,  Lord  Lake 
came  up  with  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  joined  the  infan- 
try which  General  Fraser  had  brought  into  the  country, 
and  which  were  now  commanded  by  Colonel  Monson.  Thus, 
after  a  month's  separation,  during  which  the  cavahy  had 
marched  upwards  of  500  miles,  the  two  branches  of  the 
army  reunited  with  mutual  congratulations,  for  the  cavalry, 
acting  by  itself,  had  gained  the  great  advantage  over  the 
Mahratta  cavahy  in  ttie  camp  near  Furruckabsd,  and  the 
infantry,  acting  by  itself,  had  won  the  victory  at  Deeg. 

Havmg  been  joined  by  his  reserve  under  Colonel  Don, 
with  a  battering  train  from  Agra,  Lord  Lake  marched  on 
the  11th  of  December,  in  two  columns  parallel  to  each 
other,  to  break  ground  before  the  fortress  of  Deeg,    As  the 
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army  and  its  accessories  moved  leisurely  across  the  countrT, 
the  spectacle  was  imposing;  for  the  natiye  bazar  people 
and  other  camp-foUowers  were  not  fewer  than  60,000,  and 
there  were  200  elephants,  2,000  camels,  and  100,000  bul- 
locks for  carrying  grain,  equipage,  baggage,  &c.  The  British 
were  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Deeg  and  all  its  outworks 
by  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Christmas  day,  the  Mahrattas  evacuated  the  citadel, 
flying  in  a  panic,  and  leaving  an  immense  artillery  and 
everything  else  behind  them.  ' 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1805,  Lord  Lake  moved  from  Deea; 
to  Bhurtpoor,  the  weU-defended  capital  of  the  rajah,  which 
stood  amidst  jungles  and  water,  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty  English  mues  from  Agra.  On  the  3rd  the  British 
took  up  their  encampment-ground  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
siege  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of  modem 
Lima.  Bhurtpoor,  a  maiden  fortress,  was  amazmgly  strongs 
both  naturally  and  artiflciallv,  and  its  garrison  was  a  nume- 
rous and  resolute  army.  Wnen  breaches  were  made,  several 
assaults  were  most  successfully  repelled  by  the  besieged. 
In  one  of  these  affiurs  we  lost  nearly  300  Europeans  and 
200  sepoys.  The  enemy  butchered  m  cold  blood  all  the 
wounded  who  fell  in  the  ditch  or  beyond  the  outer  wall, 
and  several  of  Lake's  best  officers  were  thus  slain.  With 
great  alacrity  strong  stockades  were  formed  behind  the 
breaches  which  our  guns  had  made.  On  the  18th  of 
January  MfHor-G^neral  Smith  arrived  in  camp  with  three 
battalions  of  sepoys  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Agra,  and 
100  convalescent  Europeans,  who,  by  a  circuitous  route,  had 
performed  a  march  of  fifty  miles  in  twen^-four  hours.  At 
the  same  time  Ismael  Beg  deserted  from  Holkar  and  joined 
the  English  with  500  native  horse.  Better  advances  were 
then  made,  and  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  renewed  their 
fire  with  greater  vigour. 

Lured  by  the  present  of  six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  by  the 
tempting  prospect  of  plunder,  Meer  Khan,  an  adventurer 
of  Afghan  descent,  who  was  then  piOaguig  in  Bundelkund, 
marched  with  all  his  forces  towards  Bhurtpoor  to  assist  the 
rajah. 

On  the  21st  of  January  Lake  tried  another  storm.  This 
was  met  by  the  enemy  with  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity, 
as  well  as  by  great  bravery,  and  Colonel  Macrae,  m  com- 
mand of  the  attacking  column,  was  beaten  back  with  the  loss 
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of  eighteen  officers  and  nearly  600  men  in  killed  or  woimded. 
And,  aa  this  catastrophe  closed,  Meer  Khan,  from  Btmdel- 
kund,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  our  encampment  with  crowds 
of  cavalry,  Tbe  British  horse,  however,  held  these  forces  in 
check,  and  towards  night  the  English  artillery  dispersed 
them,  imd  killed  some  fifty  of  their  number  with  the  galloper 
guns.  Lake  had  commenced  the  siege  with  gigantic  matt- 
Ttel^  but  he  was  ah^ady  in  want  of  provisions  and  stores^ 
and  a  convoy  of  12^000  loaded  bnJ locks  was  anxiou^jly  ex- 
pected. As  this  convoy  was  guarded  only  by  a  small  body 
of  matchlock-men  J  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry  and  a 
battalion  of  a  European  regiment  were  detached,  luider  the 
command  of  Captain  Walsjh,  to  meet  it  on  itd  way  and  escort 
it  from  Slutra  to  the  camp.  Walsh  joined  the  convoy 
without  any  difficulty,  bnt  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  J"a unary,  when  only  a  few  miles  from  the  camp,  he  was 
beset  and  attacked  by  Meer  Khan,  at  the  head  of  8,000  horse. 
Captain  "Walsh  retreated  iDto  a  large  open  village  'ftith  the 
greater  part  of  the  convoy  intact,  but  some  of  the  bollock* 
were  of  necessity  abaodoned.  Though  assailed  on  all  sides, 
his  mnsketiy  ana  field-pieces  repeatedly  beat  off  the  assailants, 
but  tiro  of  bis  guns  getting  disabled,  the  enemy  made  a  des- 
perate push  on  that  point,  and  gained  possession  of  part  of  the 
village.  Walshes  gims  were  heard  in  the  English  camp,  an<l 
forthwith  Colonel  Aeed  sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and,  with 
an  EtigHsh  regiment  of  dragoons  and  a  regiment  of  native 
caTaliy,  galloped  towards  the  spot.  The  sepoys  in  the  village, 
on  perceiving  the  clouds  of  dust  which  marfted  the  advance 
of  our  cavalry,  set  np  a  loud  and  joyous  shout,  fell  npon 
Meer  Khan*s  guns,  and  carried  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  jnst  as  Colonel  Xeed  Mas  arriving.  With  his  two 
regiments  of  horse  ]^'eed  then  dashed  among  the  Mahrattas 
and  put  them  to  flight.  Six  hundred  of  ^rreer  Khan's  people 
were  left  dcnd  on  the  fields  and  he  himself,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  cominon  soldier,  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficultyj  leaving 
behind  him  forty  flags,  all  his  artillery  and  tumbrils,  his  om  a 
palanquin,  anus,  armour,  and  splendid  attire.  On  the  24th 
another  detachment  was  sent  from  the  camp  for  the  protec- 
tion of  another  and  much  greater  convoy  coming  li'om  Agra. 
On  the  29th  Holkar,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  Meer 
Khan,  having  united  for  the  purpose  all  the  forces  they 
could  collect,  threatened  an  attack  on  this  rich  convoy  ;  but 
Lake  had  sent  out  a  second  detachment  to  meet  the  other 
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on  the  road,  and,  although  the  convoy  was  repeatedly  sur- 
rounded, it  was  brought  into  camp  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  bullock. 

As  the  number  of  the  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bhurt- 
poor  was  undiminished,  and  as  the  two  attempted  assaults 
had  cost  us  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  life.  Lord  Lake  resolyed  to 
proceed  with  more  caution.  But  while  he  was  preparing 
the  means  of  crossing  the  broad  deep  moat  of  Bhurtpoor, 
filled  up  with  water,  Meer  Khan,  wheeling  round  with  his 
flying  horse,  made  a  rush  into  the  Duab,  and  invaded  the 
Company's  own  territories,  being  followed  by  clouds  of 
Pindarrees,  the  freebooters  and  moss-troopers  of  India,  who 
bad  scorned  all  political  connections,  and  sought  nothing 
but  plunder.  The  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor  had  calculated  that 
this  unexpected  invasion  of  the  Duab  would  induce  Lake 
to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  lordship  merely  detached  Major- 
General  Smith  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  with  the 
horse  artillery,  and  continued  his  own  operations  at 
Bhurtpoor. 

Smith  executed  the  duty  intrusted  to  him  in  avery  masterly 
manner,  and  with  complete  success,  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  Jumna  and  the  Granges,  plunging  through  other  streams 
which  intersected  the  country,  climbing  lofty  mountains,^ 
threading  woods  and  jungles,  and  making  marches  which 
were  never  surpassed  by  any  army.  The  burning  villages  and 
the  wasted  country  showed  him  the  route  Meer  Khan  was 
taking.  He  came  up  with  that  chieftain  on  the  1st  of 
March,  near  the  town  of  Afeulghur,  and  routed  him  with 
great  loss.  The  khan's  principal  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded  or  captured,  and  a  band  of  stout  brave  Patans,  the 
pride  of  his  army,  were  literally  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field,  as 
they  would  neither  fly  nor  surrender.  Meer  Khan  went  off 
Kke  the  wind,  evacuating  the  Company's  territories,  and 
re-crossing  the  Granges  with  a  very  diminutive  force.  G^eneral 
Smith,  after  restoring  order  to  the  country,  returned  to 
Bhurtpoor,  the  point  from  which  he  had  started.  His  chase 
had  lasted  him  a  month,  during  which  he  had  ridden  over 
7(X)  miles  of  the  roughest  country.* 

*  Major  Thom,  *  Memoir  of  the  War/  &c.  The  major,  who  had 
accompanied  Gen.  Smith,  says, — "  Our  detachment,  after  this  expedition, 
was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear ;  but,  though  many  of  the  horses  werfr 
completely  knocked  up,  the  state  of  the  whole  was  far  better  than  what 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected.    It  merits  remark,  that  the  Bengal- 
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During  the  absence  of  General  Smith,  Lord  Lake  had 
been  joined  by  a  division  of  the  Bombay  army,  under  Major- 
General  Jones.  This  division,  consisting  only  of  four 
battalions  of  sepoys,  one  entire  British  regiment,  eight  com- 
panies of  another  British  regiment,  a  troop  of  Bombay 
cavalry,  500  native  irregular  horse,  and  a  few  field-pieces, 
had  made  another  extraordinary  march,  having  traversed 
the  whole  of  Malwa  ia  central  India^  and  having  penetrated 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  including 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  Holkar  and  Sdndiah.  Not- 
withstanding this  reinforcement,  Lord  Lake  found  that  to 
take  Bhurl^oor  by  siege  and  storm  was  no  easy  work. 
When  wider  breaches  were  made  and  another  a«wa«lt  was 
in  contemplation,  the  rajah's  people  sallied  out  in  great 
force,  and  slew  a  heap  of  the  besiegers  with  their  long  pikes 
and  tolwars.  And  when  that  assault  was  made,  it  cost 
Lord  Lake  nearly  1,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  very  next  day  his  lordship  ordered  another  assault. 
This  time  he  threw  nearly  the  whole  of  his  European  force 
and  several  battalions  of  native  infEuitry  against  those  &tal 
walls,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Monson. 
Our  men  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Lieutenant  Temple- 
ton,  who  headed  a  party,  was  killed  just  as  he  had  planted  our 
colours  near  the  summit  of  the  lofty  walls,  and  Major  Menzies, 
who  followed  him,  was  slain  as  he  was  dieering  on  his  men. 
And  all  the  while  the  enemy,  who  appear  to  have  been 
aided  by  some  Erench  artillerymen,  and  by  people  who 
had  studied  the  art  of  war  under  M.  Perron,  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire  of  grape-shot,  and  the  people  on  the  walls 
continually  threw  down  upon  the  neads  of  their  as- 
sailants, great  stones,  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  fl^uning  bales 

cavalry  thrcm^iont  the  campaign  endured  trials  and  hardships  almost  snr- 
passing  conception.  Independent  of  their  previous  long  marches  up  to 
Delhi,  they  had  pursued  Holkar  closely  for  above  500  miles,  till  they 
overtook  Um  and  completed  his  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Furruckabad  ; 
shortly  after  which  they  were  called  off  unexpectedly  to  the  chase  of  Meer 
Khan,  whom  they  followed  through  all  his  doublings  and  windings^  over 
rivers  of  great  magnitude,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Kemaon,  from  whence 
he  was  forced  back,  discomfited,  and  abandoned  by  the  hardiest  of  his 
followers.  In  this  fatiguing  course  the  most  harassing  part  which  we  had 
to  undergo  consisted  in  our  nocturnal  marches,  which,  continuing  night 
after  night  through  the  whole  month,  proved  exceedingly  distressing  to 
man  and  beast,  in  depriving  them  of  that  natural  rest  which  they  soi^t 
in  vain  during  the  heat  of  the  day.'' 
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of  cotton,  previously  soaked  with  oil,  and  pots  filled  with 
gunpowder  and  other  combustibles.  At  last  Colonel  Mon- 
son  gave  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  recalling  the  storming 
parties,  and  returned  to  the  trenches.  This  tune  our  loss  in 
tilled  and  wounded  seems  to  have  exceeded  1,000  ;  of 
English  officers  alone  five  were  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 
In  all  3,100  men  and  a  very  great  number  of  officers  were  put 
Jiors  de  combat  in  the  several  attempts  to  cany  Bhurtpoor 
by  storm. 

His  lordship  now  converted  his  siege  into  a  blockade. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  want  of  artillery,  skill,  and  of 
engineering  science,  and  many  errors  had  avowedly  been 
committed.  Our  guns,  which  were  neariy  all  blown  at  the 
touchhole,  were  now  withdrawn,  detachments  were  sent  off 
for  fresh  guns  and  for  supplies,  and  portions  of  the  army 
were  moved  to  other  positions  to  block  up  the  roads  leading 
into  the  town,  a  difficult  undertaking,  for  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  was  still  very  numerous,  and  our  cavalry  was  absent 
with  General  Smith,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  pur- 
suing Meer  Khan. 

But  whffli  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  upon  being  informed 
that  convoys,  with  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts, 
and  battenng  guns  and  ammunition  from  Futtyghur  and 
Alighur,  were  arriving  daily  in  camp,  that  he  had  little  or 
no  assistance  to  expect  from  his  allies,  and  that  nothing 
seemed  likely  to  interrupt  the  perseverance  of  Lord  Lake, 
lost  all  faith  in  his  lucky  star,  and  sent  vakeels  to  negotiate 
for  a  peace. 

But  these  negotiations  were  suspended  bv  the  reappear- 
ance of  Holkar  in  great  force  about  eight  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bhurtpoor.  Portunately  the  British  cavaby  which 
had  been  pursumg  Meer  Khan,  was  by  this  time  in  camp,  and 
afteJr  resting  a  few  days,  it  marched  silently  out  by  night, 
headed  by  Lord  Lake  himself,  who  intended  to  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  Holkar,  as  he  had  done  at  Eurruckabad.  The 
Mahratta,  having  received  a  hint,  was  in  frill  flight  before  his 
lordship  could  reach  the  spot ;  but  some  of  the  ragitives  were 
overtaken  and  slain,  their  camp  was  destroyed,  and  many  of 
their  horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  were  captured.  StiU, 
however,  Holkar  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was 
joined  by  Meer  Khan,  with  the  fragment  of  his  own  force 
and  some  of  the  Pindarrees,  who  had  suffered  no  loss  from 
Gteneral  Smith's  chase,  because  they  never  stopped  to  fight 
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wben  they  could  gallop  away.  This  accessioa  of  force  eeem* 
to  have  made  Holkar  lem  vigilant,  for,  oa  the  2iid  of  April, 
he  was  overtaken,  charged  in  front  and  on  both  his  flanks  by 
Lake's  cavalry,  and  put  to  the  route  with  a  terrible  loss.  Ho 
fled  aeroaa  the  Cbuiubul  river  with  about  8,000  hor6c\ 
5,000  foot,  and  twenty  or  thirty  guns,  the  miserable  remains 
of  the  T^t  army  with  which  he  had  opened  these  campai^*. 
Several  of  his  chief  a  now  came  over  with  their  followers  to 
the  En^liBb  camp,  Sometroopa  that  were  advancing  to  \m 
succour  were  beaten  and  scattered  by  a  British  detachment 
which  marched  out  of  Agra.  Holkar  fled  to  join  Scindiah, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  chastisement  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  General  Wellesley,  and  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded  in  December,  1803,  was  contemplating  a 
renewal  of  the  war  with  the  English. 

But  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor  was  in  no  condition  to  wait  the 
effects  of  a  new  confederacy,  his  country  was  half-ruined  by 
the  war,  his  besieged  capital  was  now  useless  to  him,  and  on 
the  10th  of  April  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  English  camp 
,1  and  implored  for  peace.  This  was  granted  by  Lord  Lake  upon 

I  the  following  conditions  : — 1.  The  fortress  of  Deeg  was  to  re- 

ii  main  in  the  hands  of  the  English  till  they  should  be  assured 

j  of  the  rajah's  fidelity,  who  pledged  himself  never  to  have 

any  connection  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
never  to  entertain,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Company, 
any  Europeans  in  his  service.  2.  He  was  to  pay  the  Com- 
pany by  instalments  twenty  lacs  of  Furruckabad  rupees, 
and  to  give  up  some  territories  which  the  Company  had 
formerly  annexed  to  his  dominions.  3.  As  a  securily  for 
the  due  execution  of  these  terms,  he  was  to  deliver  up  one  of 
\  his  sons  as  a  hostage,  to  reside  with  the  British  officers  at 

i  Delhi  or  Agra. 

Having  received  the  first  instalment  of  the  money  and  the 
required  hostage,  our  forces  broke  up  from  before  Bnurtpoor, 
where  they  had  been  lying  three  months  and  twenty  days. 
They  began  their  march  on  the  21st  of  April,  Lake  going  at 
once  in  search  of  Scindiah,  who  had  expected  that  his  lord- 
ship's army  would  be  utterly  ruined  by  the  long  siege  and 
its  other  operations.  With  Holkar  with  him,  or  not  far  from 
him,  Scindiah  fled  tow^ards  Ajmeer.  Several  of  his  chiefs 
came  over  and  joined  Lord  Lake,  who  found  more  trust- 
worthy reinforcements  in  some  divisions  of  British  troops- 
and  sepoys  that  now  came  up  the  country. 
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As  the  rainy  monsoon  approached,  it  was  necessary  to 

look  for  shelter.     One  part  of  Lake's  army  found  it  in 

the  splendid  but  decayed  palace  of  the  great  Akbar,   at 

Futtypoor  Sicree;    another  part  quartered  itself  in  the 

remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  Mogul  chiefs,  in  and 

about  Agra  and  Mutra;    and  two  regiments  of  British 

dragoons  found  comfortable  lodgings  in  the  immense  mau- 

I  soleum  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  about  seven  miles  from  Agra, 

j  sheltering  their  norses  in  the  once  magnificent  garden, 

and  eating  and  sleeping  and  pursuing  their  trooper  sports 

among  the  white  marble  tombs  of  the  potentate  and  his 

family,  and  of  the  Mogul  omrahs.     The  men  were  rough 

j  dragooners,  without  any  of  those  pretensions  to  taste  and 

!  reverence  for  works  of  art  and  antiquity,  which  were  at 

I  this  tinoe  set  up  by  or  for  the  armies  of  Bonaparte ;  but 

I  they  had  the  !Eiglish  feeling  of  respect  for  the  dead,  and 

I  they  offered  no  violence  to  the  sanctity  of  the  tombs,  though 

!  they  were  rumoured  to  contain  gold  and  jewels,  and  they 

'  left  the  marble  slabs  and  the  ornamented  Saracenic  arches, 

the  'cupolas  and  minarets,  the  sculpture  and  carving,  and 

I  the  mosaic   pavements,  in  as  good  order  as  they  found 

them.     To  the  honour  of  our  troops,  let  this  conduct  be 

contrasted  with  that  of  the  French  in  the  sepulchral  abbey 

of  Batalha,  in  Portugal,    and  in  niunerous  other  edifices 

devoted  to  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead  and  to  the 

I  services  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the 
I  interesting  war,   or  to  make  a  separate  chapter  for  the 

second  and  very  short  administration  of  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis.  But  at  this  juncture  that  nobleman  arrived  to 
succeed  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and — being  a  military  man 
— ^to  couple  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  with  that  of 
governor-general.  He  commenced  by  pronouncing  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  the  policy  of  his  energetic  predecessor. 
But  Comwallis,  however  good,  high-minded,  and  excellent, 
was  now  falling  into  the  second  childhood,  and  his  atten- 
tion had  been  too  exclusively  occupied  by  those  who  mur- 
mured at  the  expenses  of  a  necessary  war.  Moreover,  he 
had  come  out  shackled  by  ministerial  injunctions  and  pacific 
orders.  As  commander-in-chief,  Comwallis  could  control 
Lake,  but  he  left  him  the  chief  command  in  the  regions 
where  he  was.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  weather  permitted, 
the  marquis  quitted  Calcutta  to  travel  to  the  upper  pro- 
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vinces  and  there  to  confer  with  Lord  Lake  and  others  on 
the  best  means  of  terminating  the  war.  At  his  advanced 
age  he  could  ill  bear  the  iatigues  of  such  a  journey ;  he  fell 
sick  on  the  road,  and  died,  and  was  buried  at  Gkizipore, 
near  Benares,  within  three  months  after  his  retium  to  Lidia. 
The  government  then  devolved  provisionally  upon  Sir 
George  Barlow,  senior  member  of  the  supreme  council,  an 
excellent  administrator,  a  civilian,  and  one  desirous  of  peace. 
But  Barlow  differed  from  ComwaUis  as  to  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  a  general  pacification  in  India.  Lord  Lake  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  British  possessions,  and  those 
of  their  allies,  would  never  be  secured  until  both  Scindiah 
and  Holkar  were  driven  beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  powers  annihilated.  His  lordship  maintained,  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  insanity,  or  of  the  very  utmost  impru- 
dence, to  treat  with  Holkar.  Such  also  had  been  the 
opinion  of  G-eneral  WeUesley,  who,  in  a  lettea*  dated  the 
29th  of  January  of  this  year,  had  said : — "  We  have  had 
glorious  successes  in  the  contest  with  Holkar;  but  his 
power  of  annoying  us,  or  rather  our  allies,  is  bv  no  means 
destroyed.  I  consider  Holkar  to  be  the  chief  of  all  the 
freebooters  and  vagrants  scattered  about  all  parts  of  India, 
every  man  of  whom  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the  British 
government.  So  long  as  Holkar  exists  and  is  in  any 
strength,  we  cannot  consider  the  territories  of  our  allies  in 
security,  and  we  must  protect  them  with  our  troops,  as  they 
have  no  troops  of  their  own  to  protect  themselves."*  Lord 
Lake  well  tSaew  that  treaties  with  Mahrattas  were  of  no 
avail,  and  that  either  Holkar  or  Scindiah  singly,  or  both 
of  them  combined,  would  renew  the  war,  were  peace  granted 
to  them  now,  before  many  years  were  over.  Had  his  lord- 
ship's advice  been  followed,  both  of  these  great  Mahrattas 
would  have  been  crushed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But 
what  was  termed  the  pacific  spirit  was  again  dominant  in 
our  councils,  and  large  and  impolitic  concessions  to  one  of 
those  feithless  chiefs  were  contemplated,  including  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  &walior,  which  was  ours  by  a  second  storm 
and  capture,  and  a  part  of  the  country  of  Gohud,  the 
Hindoo  ruler  of  which  had  been  true  to  his  treaty  with  the 
Company,  and  had  rendered  important  assistance  to  Lord 
Lake,  during  his  campaign  in  Bhurtpoor.  We  never  were 
pacific  in  India  without  being  unjust  to  our  allies.     Nor,  at 

*  *  Wellington  Despatches.' 
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this  period,  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  object  of  our  pacific 
and  diplomatic  partiality  was  Scindiah,  whose  treachery 
deserved  a  signal  punishment,  and  whose  forces,  whether 
acting  sOTarately  or  with  Holkar,  would  have  been  despised 
by  Lord  Lake  and  his  army.  Upon  receiving  intimation  of 
the  favourable  dispositions  manifested  towards  him  at  Cal- 
cutta, Scindiah  parted  company  with  Holkar,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
and  thereupon  Holkar  spurred  away  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  giving  out  that  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  hardy 
tribes  of  Afghanistan  and  b^  the  king  of  Cabul  himself.  He 
had  still  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  Sght  artillery  and  some 
rabble ;  and  in  the  countiy  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  he 
picked  up  thousands  of  adventurers  with  horses  and  spears. 
He  eluded  Major-Gkneral  Jones  and  Colonel  Ball,  who 
inarched  from  different  points  to  intercept  him.  This  induced 
Lord  Lake  to  follow  Holkar  himself;  and  fortunately  his 
lordship  was  not  restrained  hy  orders  from  Calcutta,  and  he 
was  again  commander-in-chief  in  Lidia ;  therefore,  what  was 
at  once  a  romantic  and  a  most  useful  campaign  was  opened, 
and  it  did  not  terminate  until  it  had  extended  to  the 
"  fabulous  streams"  of  Horace  and  Milton. 

The  force  Lake  took  with  him  on  this  extraordinary 
march  consisted  of  his  majesty's  24ith  and  25th  dragoons, 
and  the  6th  native  cavalry,  under  Brigadier-General  Need ; 
of  his  majesty's  8th  dragoons,  and  3rd  native  cavaby, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-Gkneral  "Wood ;  of  his  majesty's 
22nd  foot,  a  European  regiment  of  the  Company,  and  two 
battalions  of  sepoys,  under  feigadier-Gteneral  Mercer ;  and 
of  a  park  of  horse-artillery,  commanded  by  Captains  Pen- 
nington and  Brown. 

With  these  corps  Lake  advanced  towards  the  country  of 
the  Seiks,  driving  Holkar  before  him,  and  obliging  that 
Mahratta  to  cross  the  Sutledj.  The  ameers  or  chiefs  of 
the  Seiks  assured  his  lordship  that  their  intentions  were 
pacific :  and  so  they  were ;  but  so  they  would  not  have  been 
if  Lake  had  allowed  Holkar  any  rest  or  time. 

Our  little  army  halted  for  a  day  at  Paniput,  which  was 
fisunous  for  the  number  of  terrible  battles  which  had  been 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  last  of  these  terrible 
battles  was  fought  in  the  year  1761,  between  the  AJ%hans, 
under  Achmed  Shah,  the  sovereign  of  Cabul,  and  the  com- 
bined Mahrattas.     It  ended,  after  a  most  obstinate  conflict, 
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in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  lost  thmr  whole 
army,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery  and  everything  else  they 
had  brought  into  the  field.  It  is  said,  that  of  500,000 
souls,  including  women  and  children  and  camp-followers  of 
all  descriptions,  who  were  in  the  field  with  the  Mahrattas, 
very  few  escaped  alive.  The  bigoted  Afghans  murdered 
their  helpless  prisoners  in  cold  blood;  alleging  that,  on 
leaving  their  own  country,  their  dear  mothers,  sisters,  and 
wives  begged  them,  whenever  they  should  defeat  the  unbe- 
lievers, to  kill  a  few  of  them  on  their  account,  that  they  also 
might  obtain  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  prophet 
Mahomet.  As  the  Afghans  cut  off"  the  heads  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, th^  piled  them  up  before  the  doors  of  their  tents. 
The  son  of  tne  peishwa  oi  that  day  fell  in  the  battle.  His 
body  was  found  and  carried  to  the  tent  of  the  king  of 
Cabul.  The  Afghans  cried  out,  "  This  is  the  body  of  the 
king  of  the  Unbelievers!  We  will  have  it  dried  and 
stuffed,  that  it  may  be  carried  home  with  us  to  Cabul!" 
His  Afghan  majesty  was,  however,  induced  to  prevent  this 
barbarify,  and  to  order  the  body  to  be  burned. 

Paniput  was  also  remarkable  as  having  been  quite 
recently  the  capital  of  an  Irish  rajah,  the  famous  George 
Thomas,  an  adventurer  from  Tipperary  and  a  deserter  from 
our  fleet,  who  had  made  himself  master  and  sovereign  of 
the  whole  of  the  Hurriannah,  or  "The  Green  Countiy,'*  a 
beautiful  district,  extending  to  the  verge  of  the  sandy  desert 
of  Ajmeer.* 

From  Paniput  Lord  Lake  proceeded  to  Camaul,  and  from 
Camaul  to  Ameerghur,  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  sandy 
desert. 

On  his  left  there  now  appeared  sandhills  in  endless  suc- 
cession, like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  desolate  and  dreary 
to  an  immense  extent;  while  to  the  front  and  right  of 
these  wastes,  the  eye  was  deceived  by  all  the  illusions  of 
the  mirage. t  "These  optical  deceptions,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  march,  who  himself  suffered  what  he  described, 

*  For  this  amusing  episode  in  our  Indian  history — for  the  marvelloas 
adventures  of  the  Irish  rajah  and  the  Begum  Sumroo — the  reader  is  referred 
to  *  Military  Memoirs  of  Mr.  George  Thomas,*  by  Capt.  W,  Francklin, 
Calcutta,  1803.  To  Major  Thorn,  'Memoir  of  the  War,'  &c.  To 
Bishop  Heber's  '  Indian  Journal ;  *  and  to  *  Life  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
JSkinner,  recently  edited  and  published  by  Baillie  Tytler  Fraser.' 

t  Major  Thorn. 
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''  exhibited  to  us  the  representations  of  spacious  hikes  aad 
rivers,  with  trees  and  other  oUects,  in  such  a  lively  manner 
as  almost  to  cheat  the  senses  of  persons  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  phenomenon;  while  they  who  were  oppressed  by 
exoesrave  neat  and  parched  with  thirst  cheerecL  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  being  soon  refreshed  vnth  water  from 
the  friendly  tank  or  cooling  stream,  of  which  they  thought 
they  had  so  dear  a  prospect.  Often  were  we  thus  agitated 
between  expectancy  and  disappointment,  flattering  our 
imaginations  with  a  speedy  indtugence ;  when,  just  as  the 
ddightful  vision  appe^^ed  on  the  point  of  being  realized, 
Hke  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  the  whole  vanished,  and  left  us 
nothing  to  rest  upon  but  arid  plains  of  glittering  and  burn- 
ing sands."* 

Still  pressing  forward  in  what  had  once  been  th#  track 
of  the  greatest  general  of  the  gigantic  conqueror  Timour, 
or  Tamerlane,  Lake  crossed  the  Sutledj,  and,  skirting  the 
great  sandy  desert,  which  stretches  frx)m  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indus  to  within  100  miles  of  Delhi,  he  plunged  into  the 
Punjaub,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers.    On  his  way  he  was 
joined  by  Colonel  Bum,  who  had  brought  up  a  detachment 
from  Paniput  by  an  entirely  new  route,  and  by  one  of  those 
admirable  marches  which  so  often  challenge  admiration  in 
these  far-extended  campaigns.     And  then,  still  pressing 
onwards,  and  pointing  tne  heads  of  his  columns  towards 
the  spot  where  the  Macedonian  conqueror  stayed  his  advance 
and  turned  back  from  the  inauspicious  gods  of  India,  Lake 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis — ^now  the  Beah  or  Beas 
— ^the  boundary  of  Alexander  the  Great's  conquest,  where 
his  Greeks  had  erected  twelve  massive  altars  as  a  memorial 
The  British  standard  waved  majestically  over  those  waters, 
and  the  British  troops  eyed  themselves  in  the  same  clear  mir- 
ror which  had  reflected  the  Macedonian  phalanges  more  than 
two  thousand  one  hundred  years  ago.     The  scenery  around 
was  as  sublime  as  the  recollections.    In  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, from  north  to  east,  towered  the  snowy  ridge  of  old 
Imaus — a  part  of   the  Hemalaya — whose  loftiest  peak 
exceeds  the  highest  of  the  Andes  by  thousands  of  feet. 
The  fleecy  softness  of  this  most  faint  and  irregular  outline 

*  The  Persians  call  this  phenomenon  "serab,"  or  **  sir-ab"  (miracu- 
lous water).  In  these  western  deserts  of  India  it  is  known  by  the  name 
•of  **  tchittram"  (picture).  It  is  a  pity  that  we  English  should  continue 
to  employ  a  not  very  good  French  word. 
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rested  upon  immense  raaasea  of  nearer  mountaitis :  still  nearer 
wore  rugged  emineucea  and  pine-ciad  liilla  sloping  down  to  a 
fine  undnlating:  country  of  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  eruiTened  by  numeroua  villages,  dotted  with  tern- 
plee,  pagodas,  tombs,  and  ruins,  and  bounded  by  the  noble 
river  which  flowed  Immediatelj  before  the  Enghsh  army  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Indus  and  the  ocean.  Many  thousands 
of  the  native  inhabitants  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Hyphasis  to  gaze  upon  our  troops;  but  as  here,  m 
during  the  whole  march,  the  strictest  discipline  had  been 
observed,  and  no  wrongs  offered  to  the  people,  these  asto- 
luahed  spectators  soon  drew  nearer,  and,  mixing  with  the 
bazar  of  the  army,  agreed  to  bring  in  supplies  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  otlier  commodities.* 

Holkar  at  thiii  time  Lay  encamped  at  a  place  about  juid- 
Tvaj  between  Lord  Lake's  camp  on  the  Hyphasis  and 
Lahorej  the  capital  of  the  Seiksj  on  the  Eavee  or  Hydraotes 
— another  of  Alexander' a  rivers.  Li  two  days  and  nights 
of  his  rapid  forced  marches,  hiB  lordship  could  have  reached 
the  spot,  and  have  aimihilated  him  if  he  had  stayed  to  fight ; 
and  if  Holkar  had  continued  hia  flight,  which  it  is  almost 
certain  he  would  have  donoj  in  four  days  he  would  have 
been  driven  beyond  the  Hydraotes  towards  the  Hydaspes, 
there  to  be  finished  by  the  Afghan  tribes.  But,  beK)re  flaifi. 
Sir  Gfeorge  Barlow  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Seindiah. 
and  had  sent  Lord  Lake  uistructionB  not  only  to  treat  with 
Holkar,  but  ojso  to  grant  him  veiy  favourable  tenna  ;  and 
the  chief  of  Lahore  and  of  the  whole  Seik  confederacy 
(having  called  a  great  council,  which  unanimously  agreed 
to  withhold  all  aid  from  Holkar,  and  to  interpose  aa  media- 
torSj  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  both  of  the  Mahrattas 
and  of  the  English),  sent,  on  the  19th  of  December,  a  vakeel 
to  the  British  camp.  The  negotiations  were  neither  long  nor 
difficultj  though  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  pairitul  to 

*  Majoi:  Thorar  '  Memoir  of  tbe  War,*  Sec,  "  During  our  marcrb/* 
adds  the  major,  ^^  the  most  scmpuloTU  regard  wa^  paid  to  the  property  ni 
the  mbabitants,  as  weli  that  which  waa  ea posed  aa  that  which  they  had  in 
ibeL-  dwellings  ;  and  wbjeti  any  injury  happened  unavoidably  to  be  Cfim- 
xtxitled,  a  liberal  compensation  in  money  sooa  preveuted  complaint  or 
restored  cunfidence.  Thas  our  route  through  thia  remote  part  of  India, 
and  amongat  a  people  naturaUy  fierce  and  jealoiiSj  was  pursued,  not  only 
without  opposition,  but  with  cordiality  on  both  sides^  As  all  auppli^ 
were  puncttially  paid  for^  we  wanted  nothing  that  the  country  could 
produce," 
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liig  lordship.  He  was  bouad  by  his  instructicoui  to  behave 
with  all  courtesy  towards  the  savage  murderer — ^the  brutal 
assassin  of  three  brave  British  officers — to  rranstaie  Holkar, 
not  (mly  in  his  own  dominions^  fi*om  which  he  had  been 
driven,  and  which  he  had  deserved  to  forfeit,  but  also  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  territory  to  which  he  never  had  any 
right.  In  ecnifonaity  with  the  new  system  of  policy  whidfi 
})^  been  adopted,  of  abandoning  all  connection  with  the 
native  states  westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  of  making  that 
river  (a  river  evenrwh^  passable  except  during  the  rains  I) 
a  boundary  of  tne  British  dominions,*  Lord  Lake  was 
instructed  to  dissolve  the  defensive  alliances  which  we  had 
cimtracted  with  the  rajah  of  Jypoor  and  other  inferior 

Sowers,  who  had  rendered  essential  services  to  his  lordship 
uring  the  war,  and  who  looked  upon  their  ruin  at  the 
hand  of  the  Mi^rattas  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
being  abandoned  by  the  English  at  the  peace.  A  man  so 
brave  and  honourable  as  Lt^e  could  not  contemplate  this 
act  of  national  treachery — ^for  to  such  the  abandonment  of 
our  weak  allies  amounted — without  feelings  of  disgust  and 
angui^. 

Although  Holkar  sent  his  own  vakeel  to  the  British 
camp,  and  although  that  negotiate  agreed  to  the  conditions, 
which  were  immeasurably  more  favourable  than  he  had  any 
right  or  reason  to  expect,  that  chief  withheld  the  rati6cation 
of  the  treaty,  and  had  recourse  to  many  objections  and 
evasions.  But  when  some  days  had  been  thus  lost,  Lord 
Iiake  told  the  Mahratta's  vakeel  that  if  the  papers  were  not 
presented  duly  signed,  within  eight-and-forty  hours,  he 
would  cross  the  Hyphasis  and  continue  his  march  against 
Solkar.  And,  to  give  more  effect  to  this  menace,  his 
lordship  marched  his  aiw  down  the  left  bonk  of  the  river 
to  a  ford  or  passage.  Tnis  was  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1806,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the  treaty,  duly  rati- 
fied, was  presented  to  Lord  Lake,  with  great  ceremony. 

HaviQg  gratified  and  in  part  terrified  the  Seiks  (they  are 
said  at  the  sight  to  have  blessed  their  stars  that  they  had 
not  joined  Holkar  and  gone  to  war  against  the  English) 
with  a  brilliant  review  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hyphasis, 
and  with  showing  them   some  of  the  effects  to   be  pro- 

*  Everywhere  and  always  a  river  is  a  bad  frontier.  The  particular  bad- 
ness of  the  Jumna  as  a  frontier  line  was  strongly  exposed  by  Lord  Lake ; 
but  those  who  now  governed  India  for  us  would  not  listen  to  his  lordship. 

y2 
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duced  by  our  Horse-artdllery,  Lake  struck  his  tents,  and 
retraced  his  steps  towards  lielhi.* 

By  tiie  treaty  with  Scindiah,  which  had  been  concluded 
on  the  preceding  2drd  of  November,  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  through  General  Wellesley  at  Surjee  Aiijeu- 
gaum  was  considerably  modified — ^and  modified  in  £Eiyour  of 
the  Mthless  Mahratta.  Gwalior  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Grohudwere  ceded,  "from  considerations  of  frienashi^.*' 
For  some  jagheers  which  Scindiah  yielded  he  was  to  receive 
an  annual  pension  of  four  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  other  ja^eers  in 
the  British  territories  in  Hindustan,  worth  three  more  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum.  The  Company  engaged  to  enter  into 
no  treaties  with  the  rajahs  of  Oudepoor,  Jodepoor,  Kotah, 
or  with  any  other  chiefs,  the  tributaries  of  Scindiah,  in 
Malwa,  Mewar,  or  Merwar ;  and  to  interfere  in  no  respect 
with  the  conquests  made  by  Scindiah  between  the  rivers 
Taptee  and  Chumbul.  Again  was  a  river  taken  for  a  fron- 
tier line,  the  Chumbul,  as  affording  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation, being  declared  to  be  the  boundary  between  states 
which  were  sure  not  to  live  long  in  friendship.  The  treaty 
promised  Scindiah  further  restitutions  and  other  advantages, 
provided  his  conduct  should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  !l&^- 
lish  of  his  amicable  intentions  towards  them  and  their 
allies. 

By  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
not  ratified  until  the  7th  of  January,  1806,  that  chief 
renounced  all  claims  upon  any  territories  lying  on  the 
northern  or  English  side  of  the  Chumbul,  as  dso  upon 
Poonah  and  Bundelkund,  and  all  claims  whatsoever  upon  the 
British  government  and  its  allies.  He  bound  himself  never 
to  molest  the  territories  of  the  Company  or  of  its  allies  or 
dependants.  But  the  Company  agreed  to  restore,  eighteen 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Chandore,  Gaul- 
nah,  and  other  forts  and  districts  south  of  the  Taptee  and 

*  Major  Thorn,  '  Memoir  of  the  War,'  &c. 

Lord  Lake  quitted  his  command  in  India  in  February,  1807.  leaving 
behind  him  a  high  and  well-merited  r^ntation.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  nearly  every  one  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  British  officer  and 
gentleman.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  February,  1808,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age,  and  just  six  months  previously  to  the  death  of  his  beloved  and 
affectionate  son  and  brave  companion  in  arms.  Col.  Greorge  Lake,  who, 
after  sharing  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  father's  brilliant  Indian  cam. 
paigns,  fell  in  Portugal  at  the  battle  of  Roli^a. 
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GodaTeiT,  provided  the  chief  fulfilled  his  engagement  and 
remained  in  a  friendly  attitude.  He  was  to  l)e  allowed  to 
return  immediately  m)m  the  Puinaub  into  Hindustan,  but 
hy  a  route  prescribed  to  him,  by  which  he  would  avoid 
injuring  the  territory  of  the  Company  and  its  allies.* 

As  deneral  Welleslev,  Lord  Li^e,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
every  other  enlightened  man  in  India — whose  eyes  were  not 
distnicted  by  the  prospect  of  a  present  saving  in  money — 
had  clearly  foreseen  and  predicted,  such  treaties  as  these 
could  give  oiily  a  transitory  calm  to  the  country.  And  this 
calm  was  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  that  mond  force  which 
must  always  be  our  greatest  force  in  India. 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  <  Sketch  of  the  PoUttdd  Hiitory  of  IndiA.'  Sir 
John  was  hhnielf  the  negotiator  and  agent  in  all  theie  transactioni.  But 
grieved  wonld  he  have  been  to  have  taken  upon  himielf  the  reapontibility 
of  a  diplomacy  which  had  been  impoaed  upon  him.  I  knew  him  well, 
and  shikll  nerer  forget  the  warm,  doquent  language  in  which  he  was 
mcenstomed  to  denounce  the  base  abandonment  of  our  allies. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THBMiMmsWenesleyquittedIndmonthe2()thofAiigM 
1805,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mwauis  Comwallis 
at  Calcutta.  He  was  not  left  to  accomplish  his  own  gr^ 
plans,  and  some  portions  of  his  great  scheme  w^*e  impeded 
or  spoiled  by  his  immediate  successors,  or  by  the  ipoiief 
dictated  to  them  by  the  home  government.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  administration,  when  his  difficulties  weze 
greatest,  he  was  not  cordiallv  supported  in  Eng^d  by  sn^ 
►arty  whatever ;  and  his  schemes  were  severely  criticised 
y  men  who  did  not  comprehend  them,  and  who  could 
not  see  that  present  expenditure  would  be  attended  by 
immense  future  savings.  The  British  legislature  had  but 
dowly  followed  the  progress  of  the  power  of  the  Company 
in  India.     It  had  legislated  for  factories,  when  the  Com- 

Eany  was  in  possession  of  provinces ;  and  by  the  time  the 
iws  were  completed  to  govern  provinces,  the  Company 
had  acquired  kmgdoms.  At  no  time  was  there  a  system 
formed  fully  calculated  to  the  greatness  of  the  empire* 
Too  frequently  both  the  king's  government  and  the  direc- 
torial government  were  disposed  to  apply  the  old  tiny 
factory  scale  to  the  vast  empire,  or  to  pretend  that  the 
laws  laid  down  for  merchants  and  traders  ought  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  conquerors.  Cam- 
paigns were  examined  like  debtor  and  creditor  [accounts, 
xet  war  was  a  necessity  inherent  iu  our  position.  Gteneral 
Wellesley,  as  well  as  his  illustrious  brother,  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  permanent  peace  in -India,  until  the  Mahrattas 
were  deprived  of  the  means  of  invading  and  plundering 
their  neighbours.  "If,"  said  he,  writing  to  Malcolm,  in 
January,  1804,  "a  Mahratta  could  sit  down  quietly,  and 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Political  History  of  India.'  I  have  followed 
the  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  valuable  .work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1826. 
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eetabliah  n  regular  government,  with  a  view  to  future  pro&- 
peritj^^  I  gliould  Dot  despair  of  peace :  but  uulese  Scindiab. 
<5hange!*  his  nature,  and  that  of  a  great  proportion  of  hia 
Bubjucte,  and  dieniiBsei  a  very  large  part  oi  his  army  of 
horse  (who  must  eat  up  more  revenue  than  he  can  afford  to 
pa)^  them),  and  obliges  the  men  to  adopt  habits  of  induBtr)^ 
which  are  entirely  foreign  to  their  nature,  I  do  not  aee  how 
a  peace  is  to  last.''* 

As  waa  Scindiah,  so  were  all  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs; 
and  there  was  no  difference  between  ^their  aeveral  aubjocta 
and  followera.  It  was  next  to  u«elesa  to  destroy  one  ot  the 
two  great  chiefs  without  destroying  the  other  at  the  same 
time.  As  Scindiah  was  humbled,  Holkar  rose  and  took  his 
place,  being  enabled  so  to  do  by  the  old  practice  of  the 
Mahratta  lioraemeuj  who  were  ever  ready  to  desert  from  an 
unfortunate  leader  to  join  a  fortunate  one^  even  though  it 
were  the  rival  and  foe  of  the  master  they  had  last  served- 
Those  eastern  Dugald  Dalgetties  looked  merely  to  the  best 
pay,  or  the  best  chances  of  proTcnde  and  booty.  Th& 
chiefs  were  at  once  capricious  and  faithless,  cunning  and 
passi^onatCj  so  that  it  was  veiy  posdble  to  gratify  them  in 
their  real  interests,  without  Becuring  their  fidehty  to  5 
treaty ;  for,  in  a  moment  of  caprice  or  rage,  their  spears 
were  in  their  hands^  and  their  ileet  hordes  of  horsemen  were 
in  motion. 

No  army,  however  great^  could,  by  atrting  merely  on  the 
defendve,  protect  and  effectually  secure  the  far-extending 
frontiers  of  Oode,  the  Deckan,  Mysore,  Malabar,  etc.,^ — 
frontiers  which  measured,  altogether,  many  thousands  of  miles 
— and  to  have  made  the  attempt  would  have  been  to  incur 
a  minoufl  expense  together  with  most  of  the  disadvantages 
of  actual  war,  without  any  of  its  excitement,  or  glory,  or 
profit.  When — as  at  Lord  WeUesley's  first  arrival  in 
India — this  Mahratta  confederacy  contained  within  it  the 
nucleus  of  a  European  system  of  military  organization  and 
discipline,  which  might,  in  a  few  years,  have  rivalled  the 
sepoy  system  estabHshed  by  the  Company ;  when  M,  Per- 
ron and  other  French  officers  could  bring  into  the  field 
20,000  well-tmned  native  infantry,  and  an  immense  and 
well- served  artillery j  to  back  the  Mahratta  horae — the  dan- 
.g^  which  threatened  the  British  power  was  assuredly  so 

*  *  Wellington  Despatches/ 
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great  as  to  justify  the  policy  and  the  bold  measures  which 
the  governor-general  adopted.  This  was  allowed  by  all  the 
able  men  in  the  country — and  England  has  not  mid  abl^* 
men  than  those  who  were  at  this  moment  adTandng  her 
£Eune  and  her  interests  in  India — and  all  these  statesmen 
and  soldiers  were  convinced  that  the  French  must  be  driven 
out,  that  the  Mahrattas  must  be  broken  up,  and  that  the 
British  must  either  be  the  first  power  in  India,  or  cease  to 
be  a  power  at  alL  The  happiness  of  the  native  populations 
was  as  much  at  stake  as  our  fiune  and  profit.  More  thau 
a  hundred  millions  of  people  were  beginning  to  eaSfo^  peace 
and  prosperity  under  our  dominion,  or  were  entertauung  the 
hope  of  escaping  the  evils  of  invasion,  civil  war,  and  anarchy, 
by  being  included  in  our  system,  or  taken  under  our  pro* 
tection. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Indian  administration.  Marquis 
Wellesley  laudabbr  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  wel&re 
of  the  natives.  Like  Warren  Hastings,  he  was  the  patron 
of  every  project  which  seemed  likely  to  improve  the  condi* 
tion  and  civilization  of  the  people,  or  to  be  useful  in  giving 
the  European  servants  of  the  Company  the  means  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  wii^  their  languages,  l^eir 
manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  their  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Calcutta,  he  con*^ 
templated  the  foundation  of  a  colle^  in  that  city  for  the 
proper  education  of  civil  servants.  Like  all  his  conceptions, 
this  plan  was  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale.  In  the  college  of 
Fort  William  he  was  supposed  to  have  projected  a  magni- 
ficent repository  of  European  learning  and  principles  and 
Asiatic  erudition — a  vast  moral  magazine  or  treasury,  in 
which  the  stores  of  l^uninff  and  wisdom  mkht  indefinitely 
accumulate,  and  in  which  the  sages  of  the  East  might  find 
stindious  solitudes  more  attractive  even  than  the  sacred 
shades  of  Benares.*  But  hi^  first  great  object  was  c^^• 
tainly  one  of  a  nature  more  practical,  more  immediate,  and 
more  pressing.  It  was,  as  lis  lordship  expressed  it  in  his 
own  minute,  "  to  supply  the  actual  deficiencies  of  the  civil 
service."  Many  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  edu- 
cated themselves,  and  had  acquired  most  extensive  knowledge 
under  very  difficalt  and  often  discouraging  circumstances. ; 
but  no  proper  provision  had  been  made,  either  in  Englan<l 

*  *  Quarterly  Renew,'  No.  zxxiii. 
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or  in  India,  for  a  general  and  Bptematic  education  of  such 
civil  servants.  These  servants  of  the  Gompanj  had  now 
offices  to  fill  very  different  from  those  allotted  to  them  in 
the  days  when  vouns;  Clive  sat  in  a  warehouse,  making  out 
invoices.  Lora  WeUesley  said : — "  The  denominations  of 
writer^  factor,  and  merchant ,  by  which  the  sever^  classes  of 
the  civil  service  are  still  distinguished,  are  now  utterly  in* 
applicable  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  dischiurged 
and  of  the  occupations  pursued  by  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company.  To  dispense  justice  to  millions  of  people  of 
Tarious  languages,  manners,  usages,  and  religions ;  to  ad- 
minister a  vast  and  complicated  system  of  revenue  through 
districts  e^ual  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  considerable 
Idngdoms  m  Europe ;  to  maintain  civil  order  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  litieious  regions  in  the  world ;  these  are 
now  the  duties  <rf  the  hurger  portion  of  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company.  The  senior  merchants,  composing  the  Courts 
of  Circmts  and  Appeal  under  the  presiaency  of  Bengal, 
exercise  in  each  of  these  courts  a  jurisdiction  of  greater 
local  extent,  applicable  to  a  larger  population,  and  occupied 
in  the  determination  of  causes  infinitely  more  intricate  and 
numerous,  than  that  of  any  regular^  constituted  court  of 
justice  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  senior  or  junior 
merchant  empoyed  in  the  several  mi^stracies  and  ^iUah 
courts,  the  writers  or  factors  filling  the  stati(ms  of  regis- 
trars and  assistants  to  the  several  courts  and  magistrates, 
exercise,  in  different  degrees,  fimctions  of  a  nature  either 
purely  judicial,  or  intimately  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistratic^  of  the  police,,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the 

,  peace  and  good  order  of  their  respective  districts 

Those  civil  servants  who  are  invested  with  the  powers  of 
magistracy,  or  attached  to  the  judicial  department  in  any 
ministerial  capacity,  although  1)earing  the  denomination  of 
merchants,  Actors,  or  writers,  are  bound  by  law,  and  by  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  abstain  from  every  commer- 
cial and  mercantile  pursuit ;  the  mercantile  title  which  they 
bear  not  only  afforas  no  description  of  their  duty,  but  is 

Entirely  at  variance  with  it The  civil  servants  of 

the  East-India  Company,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  consi- 
dered as  the  agents  of  a  commercial  concern ;  they  are,  in 
j&u3t,  tiie  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerful  sovereign .... 
They  are  required  to  discharge  the  functions  of  magistrates, 
judges,  ambassadors,  and  governors  of  provinces 
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Their  duties  are  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  with  no  other  characteristic  differences  than  ihe 
obstacles  opposed  bj  an  un&yourable  climate,  a  foreign 
language,  the  peculiar  usages  and  laws  of  In^a,  and  the 
manners  of  its  mhabitants."  * 

He  proposed  that  the  institution  should  contain  jmrfessors 
of  ethics,  jurisprudence,  law  of  nations,  English  law,  classi- 
cal literature,  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  history, 
geography,  and  the  physical  sciences.  He  made  a  good 
beginning,  and  appointed  some  able  teachers  of  the  Oriemtal 
lai^;uages,  laws,  and  the  like ;  but  his  plan  was  coosidered 
as  too  expensive,  and  was  objected  to  upon  other  grounds. 
The  college  of  Fort  "William  was  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bengal  civil  servants 
in  the  languages  used  in  that  presidency.  But,  at  home, 
the  East-India  coUege  of  Hailey bury  arose  soon  after. 

Lord  WeUesley's  strenuous  efforts  were  also  directed  to 
the  extension  of  the  commerce  and  commercial  intercourse 
of  India,  and  to  the  commencement  and  formation  of  those 
important  financial  reforms  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  doubled  the  revalues  of  the  Company,  with  advan- 
tage to  British  commerce  and  without  injustice  or  oppression 
to  the  natives.  He  saw  that  the  employment  of  cheap  India- 
built  ships  in  the  trade  with  Europe  would  be  o£  equal 
advantage  to  England  and  to  India ;  and  therefore  he  pre* 
pared  so  to  employ  them,  and  gave  encouragement  to  those 
who  extended  the  building  of  country  ships. 

Warren  Hastings  himself  was  not  more  indifferent  to 
money  for  his  own  use  and  profit :  though,  for  his  rank  and 
station,  Lord  Wellesley  was  a  poor  man  when  he  embarked 
for  the  East,  he  returned  to  England,  after  seven  years* 
residence  in  India,  little  or  not  at  all  richer.  On  the  &II  (^ 
Sisringapatam,  the  sum  of  £100,000  was  set  apart  for  his 
share  of  the  spoil ;  but  he  wished  to  encourage  the  army, 
and  to  reward  it  well  for  the  labours  of  the  campaign,  and 
he  gave  up  every  farthing  of  that  money  to  the  troops. 
"Where  there  was  so  much  that  was  high  and  noble,  petty 
faults  ought  never  to  be  looked  for,  or  ought  to  be  forgottda 
if  discovered.     His  administotion  in  India  was  not  only 

*  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthas,  '  Statement  respecting  the  East-India  College/ 
&c.  Marquis  Wellesley,  *  Minute  relative  to  the  College  of  Fort  WiHiam.  * 
Thomas  Roebuck,  captain  in  the  Madras  N.I.  '  Aimids  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William,'  &c.     Calcutta,  iai9. 
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briUiant,  but  also  produoidye  of  laating  good ;  and  though 
his  great  political  system,  for  making  the  power  of  "Rnglim^ 
supreme,  was  interrupted  for  the  tune,  it  has  been  fi>und 
absolutely  necessary  to  canj  it  out  under  his  suocessonr. 
The  same  rules  which  justified  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
Tippoo  Sultaun  and  the  Mahrattas,  must  be  applied  to  sub- 
sequent and  recent  proceedings  against  the  ISbhrattas,  the 
Burmese,  the  Afghans,  the  Seiks,  and  others,  or  those  pro- 
ceedings must  be  given  up,  as  incapable  of  justification. 

"  The  CTeat  success,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  whidi 
attended  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  of  British  India 
is,  on  a  general  view,  calculated  to  excite  astonishment :  nor 
will  that  be  diminished  by  a  nearer  contemplation  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ruled  the  large  empire  committed  to  his 
charge.  His  great  mind  pervaded  the  whole ;  and  a  portion 
of  his  spirit  was  infused  into  every  agent  whom  he  employed ; 
his  authority  was  as  fully  reco^;nized  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  British  India  as  in  Fort  William ;  all  sought  his  praise ; 
all  dreaded  his  censure :  his  confidence  in  those  he  employed 
was  unlimited ;  and  they  were  urged  to  exertion  by  every 
motive  that  can  stimulate  a  good  or  proud  mind  to  action. 
He  was  as  eager  to  applaud  as  he  was  reluctant  to  condemn 
those  whom  he  believed  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duty.  It  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  be  slow 
in  council,  but  rapid  in  action ;  and  he  expected  the  greatest 
efforts  from  those  he  employed  in  the  execution  of  hia 
measures,  whom  he  always  relieved  from  every  species  of 
vexatious  counteraction  and  delay  which  could  arise  from 
the  untimely  intrusion  of  official  forms,  or  the  unreasonable 
pretensions  of  lesser  authorities.  It  was,  indeed,  with  him, 
a  principle  to  clothe  them  with  all  the  power  they  could 
require  to  effect  those  objects  which  they  were  instructed  to 
attain ;  and,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  and 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  distinguished  officers  who  com- 
manded the  British  armies  during  his  administration,  it  is 
to  that  liberal  confidence,  which  gave  them  all  the  impression 
of  the  fullest  power,  and  the  most  complete  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  judgment,  that  their  imparalleled  success  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed.'*  * 

The  habit  of  contemplating  objects  of  magnitude — and  in 
the  vast  field  of  India  nearly  everything  was  large — of  aet- 

*  *  PoKtical  History  of  India.' 
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ing  on  a  great  scale,  and  of  depending  on  their  own  abilities 
and  resources,  which,  on  account  of  distance  fipom  head- 

SuartCTS  and  other  causes,  they  were  frequently  oblifi^ed  to 
o ;  together  with  the  necessity  of  finding  intellectual  occu- 
pation and  amusement  in  remote  up-country  statiims,  had 
qualified  many  officers  of  the  Company,  both  civil  and 
military,  to  perform  whatever  duty  might,  on  an  emergency, 
be  allotted  to  them.  It  was  from  among  a  class  of  men  like 
these  that  the  marquis  selected  his  officers  and  agents,  and 
they  found  their  reward  in  his  patronage,  with  inducements 
to  farther  improvement.  These  men,  again,  became  objects 
of  emulation  to  younger  officers  and  civi  servants;  and 
thus  both  branches  of  the  service  were  iinproved  and  elevated. 
During  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India  were  enlarged 
and  improved ;  without  any  offence  bein^  offered  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  natives,  missionanes  were  encouraged 
in  their  iu*duous  efforts  at  conversion,  and  countenance  and 
protection,  and  a  most  liberal  hospit^ty,  were  bestowed  on 
the  learned  and  scientific  men  of  all  nanons  that  visited  or 
dwelt  in  India.  The  dark  superstitions  and  revolting  rites 
of  the  Hindus  could  not  be  suppressed  at  one  blow,  or  in  a 
short  series  of  years ;  any  premature  or  rash  attempt  would 
have  ruined  our  empire,  and  have  deluged  the  country  witli 
European  and  native  blood ;  but  a  commencement  was  made^ 
and  the  horrible  annual  sacrifices  of  human  victims  at  the 
island  of  Sagor,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Gtmges,  were 
suppressed.* 

The  marquis  was  not  recaUed;  he  voluntarily  resigned. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  only  been  prevailed  upon  to  retain  the 
governor-generalship  so  long,  at  a  most  critical  period  of 
Indian  hwtory,  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
govemment.t  This,  indeed,  may  be  discerned  in  his  lord- 
ship's despatches,  and  in  those  of  his  brother  the  duke. 

*  Sagor  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage  among  the  Hindiis,  on  account  of  the  great  sanctity 
arising  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the- 
Ganges  with  the  ocean.  Many  human  sacrifices  were  in  consequence 
annually  performed  of  aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  which  were  Toluntary ,. 
and  of  children,  which  were  forced.  The  periods  fixed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  sacrifices  were,  the  full  of  the  moon  in  November,  and  the. 
filll  of  the  moon  in  January. 

t  Lord  Brougham,  *  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.'  third 
series. 
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On  reaclimg  England  the  marqnis  wus  well  received  by 
l^e  govemment  of  the  daj ;  but  that  government  was  fast 
approaching  its  dissolution,  for  Mr.  Pitt  was  dying  when  he 
gave  the  hand  of  welcome  to  his  noble  friend,  and  he  died  a 
few  days  after  the  interview.  The  financial  repinings  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  seem  to  have  died  away  on  his  return, 
though  many  years  were  allowed  to  pass  before  his  merits 
were  fully  recognized,  or  before  he  received  substantial 
marks  of  the  gratitude  of  that  body.  When,  in  his  old  age, 
the  marquis  published  his  Indian  despatches,  the  libraries  of 
Calcutta,  and  of  other  presidencies,  were,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Court,  liberally  supplied  with  copies,  and  in  an  address 
which  was  unanimously  voted  to  his  lordship  in  the  year 
1837,  the  Directors  said : — "  To  the  eventful  period  of  your 
lordship's  government,  the  Court  look  back  with  feeling 
•common  to  their  countrymen ;  and,  anxious  that  the  minds 
of  their  servants  should  be  enlarged  by  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  the  accumulated  experience  of  enunent 
statesmen,  they  felt  it  a  duty  to  diffuse  widely  the  means  of 
consulting  a  work  unfolding  the  principles  upon  which  the 
supremacy  of  Britain  in  India  was  successfruly  manifested 
and  enlarged,  under  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the 
highest  degree  critical  and  difficult." 

These  Indian  despatches,  together  with  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  despatches  which  relate, 
entirely  to  India,  ought,  indeed,  to  be  consulted  as  oracles  by 
all  the  servants  of  the  Company,  whether  military  or  civil. 

We  did  not,  like  the  French,  bastille,  or  gag  and  decapi- 
tate our  great  rulers  in  the  East;  but  it  had  become  a  fashion 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  British  parliament  to  denoimce 
the  conduct  of  every  active  governor-general  while  in 
India,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  up  an  impeachment  against 
him  on  his  return  to  England.  A  very  crack-brained  person, 
named  Paull,  originally  a  tailor  in  Perth,  who  had  lived 
some  years  in  India  as  a  trader,  and  who  had  there  received 
sundry  important  favours  from  the  governor-general,  who 
had,  in  fact,  saved  the  man  from  utter  ruin  at  Lucknow,* 
stepped  forward  as  chief  accuser  in  the  present  instance, 

*  For  the  extent  of  Mr.  Paull's  obligations  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  for  the  warmth  of  the  gratitude  and  the  profound  respect  he  had 
expressed  for  his  lordship,  see  Mr.  Paull's  own  letter  to  Major  John 
Malcolm,  dated  Lacknow,  9th  February,  1803,  as  printed  by  P.  Auber, 
Esq.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work. 
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and  did  his  little  best  to  demonstrate  that  his  lordship  and 
his  brother,  the  general,  had  committed  deeds  in  India  which 
ought  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  the  honour  of  a&rvmg 
th^  country  in  any  capacity.  The  ultra-oppositiimists 
took  Paoll  by  the  hand  (to  leave  him,  when  his  lortane  was 
ruined,  by^political  contests,  to  de^air  imd  suicide),  and 
Sir  Philip  Irancis  did  his  usual  spiriting.  But  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  the  noble  mioquis,  presented 
ty  Paull,  and  simported  by  Francis  and  his  party,  and  after- 
wards reproducea  by  Lora  Folkestone,  were  thrown  out  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  were  repro- 
bated by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  But  these  vexatious 
TOQoeecbngs  ran  over  a  period  of  three  years,  during  which 
Welleslev  was  exposed  to  obloquy  and  kept  out  of  state 
service,  for  he  would  not  accept  the  office  of  secrefery  for 
foreign  affiurs,  which  was  offered  to  him,  until  the  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  were  all  over.* 

*  *  Riie  and  ProgreM  of  ^e  British  Power  in  India.'  By  Fdter 
Anber,  M.R.A.S.,  late  secretary  to  the  Honourable  the  Conrt  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bast-India  Company.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Sketch  of  liie 
Political  History  of  India.'  Parliamentary  Papen.  The  Marqnis  Wel- 
ledey's  Ind.  De^iatches.  For  fiirther  information  regarding  Haileybory 
College,  the  reader  is  referred  to,  '  "Vieir  of  the  System  and  Merits  of  the 
East-India  College  at  Haileybnry/  &c.  &c.  by  Robert  Grafit.  *  A  Letter 
to  the  Chairman,  Deputy-Chairman,  and  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company  on  ^e  subject  of  their  College  at  Haileybury.'  By 
a  Civilian.  *  Statutes  and  Regulations  for  the  Groyemment  of  the  East- 
India  College.  Printed  by  Onler  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.' 
1823. 

For  information  regarding  the  Company's  Military  School  at  Addis- 
combe,  see  '  Memoir  of  the  East-India  Company's  Military  Seminary.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Sib  G-eob&e  Bablow  had  Med  variouB  subordinate  offices 
in  an  able  and  honourable  manner,  and  had  deseryedly 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  civil  administrator.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  during  the  h(^t  four 
years  of  the  Wellesley  administration,  and  was  senior 
member  when  Lord  Comwallis  died.  By  act  and  charter, 
the  powers  of  government  fell  provisionally  into  Sir  George's 
hands  by  this  death.  But  the  Court  of  Directors  deemed 
Barlow  a  fit  person  to  be  confirmed  in  the  office  of  governor- 
general,  and  the  Board  of  Control  approved  of  the  measure, 
though  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt  had  brought  Mr.  Pox  and  his  friends  into  office, 
and  these  "Whigs  were  desirous  of  nominating  a  governor- 
general  out  of  their  own  party.  The  Court  of  Directors 
were  anxious  to  retain  Sur  Gfeorge  Barlow,  and  pleaded 
their  right  to  nominate  the  governor-general.  Hence  arose 
an  angry  collision  at  home  between  the  king's  government 
and  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  not  a  little  confusion  and 
obstruction  to  public  business  in  India. 

Sir  George  expressed  his  resolution  to  follow  the  peace 
policy  which  Lord  Comwallis,  on  his  second  appointment, 
had  come  out  to  promote.  He  urged  that  the  British 
interests  would  be  best  promoted  by  throwing  off"  a  number 
of  our  allies,  and  by  narrowinff  our  connections.  Indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  been  animated  by  the  wish  which  Lord 
Comwallis  had  at  one  time  expressed,  that  the  English  would 
nevBr  think  of  extending  their  frontier  line  beyond  Benares. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  recent  treaties  vdth  the 
Mahrattas  had  been  concluded.  But  Sir  George,  like  others 
who  had  followed  what  was  called  the  pacific  system,  thought 
it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  revive  the  contests  and 
commotions  which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  states  of 
Hindustan,  and  which  kept  sill  those  states  poor  and  weak, 
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eieept  the  Mahrattas.  The  war  policy  of  Lord  Wellealey 
was  not  a  tenth  part  so  deBtructive  of  human  happiness  as 
this  base  peace  policy  i  then  a  few  great  battles  decided  the 
contest,  but  now  an  mtenuinable  series  of  hostilities  was  to 
be  kept  up  among  the  natives ;  then  war  bad  been  deprived 
of  half  its  horrors  by  the  discipline  of  the  Britbh  troops  and 
the  Company's  sepoys ;  but  now  all  the  atrocitiea  of  the 
Mahratta  mode  of  warfare  were  to  be  let  loose,  in  order  to 
save  the  Company  the  ^in  and  the  expetue  of  waging  war 
or  maintaiiiing  troops  in  Upper  IlinduBtau .  Lord  WeUesW 
had  exposed,  in  spirited  language,  the  dishonour — the  abomi- 
nation of  this  policy.  *'  In  the  termination  of  hostilities," 
said  l^p,  '*  my  solicitude  has  been  directed  to  the  important 
purpose  of  effecting  a  general  pacification  of  India,  on  prin* 
ciples  of  reciprocal  justice  and  moderation.  The  power, 
reputation,  and  dignity  of  the  British  empire  in  Inoia  wiU 
derive  additional  scciu*ity  and  lustre  irom  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  good  order  among  the  native  states.  In  the 
decline  of  iotnnsic  strength,  inferior  states  may,  perhaps, 
have  gained  a  temponiTy  safety  by  fomenting  the  discord 
of  contigQoua  powers  j  but  in  any  extremity  such  a  policy  is 
imwarrantable  and  disgraceful,  nor  can  perinanent  repose  be 
secured  upon  such  precarious  foundations.*'* 

Upon  finding  themselves  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  rajah  of  J}'poor,  the  rajah  of  BoondeCj  and 
others  of  our  allies,  exclaimed  against  tlie  bad  faith  of  the 
EngKshj  and  materially  injured  the  reputation  of  the  Com- 
pany. Other  small  states,  threatened  hy  Scindiah  or  by 
Holkar,  called  for  a  protection  which  Sir  (xeorffe  Barlow 
would  not  afford,  lest  be  should  involve  himself  in  hostilities 
with  the  Mahrattas.  Scindiah,  far  from  restine  satisfied 
with  the  very  ad  van  talons  treaty  which  he  had  obtained 
when  his  fortunes  were  desperate,  lost  no  time  in  advancing 
claims  to  more  and  more  territory.  The  province  of  Berur 
sufferc<l  severely  frem  inroads  made  by  thePindarree  robbers, 
who  were  encouraged  by  Scindiah ;  aud  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  people  applied  for  the  protection  of  the  British.  Yet 
General  Wellesley  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  rajaJi  of 
Berar,  in  which  tLe  Company  was  bound  to  atlbrd  protection. 
Terrible  dissensions  arose  among  the  Eajpoot  chieis,  which 
tlu^atened  to  plunge  the  whole  of  Rajpoot  an  a  into  anarchy 

*  *  Wellesley  Despatx:hes/  &c.  Reply  to  the  address  of  tbe  Eritisk 
inhabitanta  of  Calcutta ^  on  the  29th  of  FebruBrvj  180^. 
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and  misery ;  but  Sir  George  declined  interfering,  even  as  a 
mediator.  Other  commotions  began  to  rage  in  various  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  if  this  peace  policy  had 
been  pursued  much  longer,  every  part  of  India  not  occupied 
by  our  troops,  would  have  been  in  a  blaze. 

But  the  event  which  rendered  memorable  the  brief  admi- 
nistration of  Sir  Gkorge  Barlow  was  the  mutiny  and  mas- 
sacre at  Vellore. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  had  succeeded  Lord  Clive  as  gover- 
nor of  Madras,  at  the  end  of  August,  1803,  and  had  mime- 
diately  set  on  foot  various  reforms,  or  changes  which  were 
called  reforms  by  his  lordship's  friends,  and  imgerous  inno- 
vations by  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  So  long  as  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  and  his  brother,  the  general,  were  inlndia, 
this  reforming  spirit  was  kept  in  check;  but  after  their 
departiure,  it  took  its  own  course.  When  it  had  failed,  it  was 
lU'ged  by  his  friends,  that,iQ  the  particular  reform  which  caused 
the  terrible  disaster.  Lord  William  B^itinck  had  very  little 
to  do,  and  that  it  originated  with  Sir  John  Cradock,  after- 
wards Lord  Howden,  who  became,  in  1805,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Madras  presidency ;  but  it  should 
appear  that  Lord  William,  who  showed  himself,  at  a  later 
period,  and  in  other  countries  besides  India,  a  very  impatient 
reformer,  was  rather  zealous  in  enforcing  Cradock' s  plan. 
His  lordship  fulbr  approved  of  a  code  of  military  regulations 
drawn  up  Dy  Major  Pearce,  the  deputy  adjutant-general, 
under  the  directions  of  General  Sir  Jonn  Craaock,  and  which 
contained  regulations  of  a  nature  highly  offensive  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  native  troops.  Among  these  offensive 
regulations  were  the  following — ^the  sepoys  were  required  to 
clip  their  moustaches,  to  appear  on  the  parade  with  their 
chins  clean-shaved,  and  never  to  wear  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  caste  on  their  forehead,  or  their  ear-rings  when  in 
uniform.  A  turban  of  a  new  fashion,  and  of  one  unvarying 
cut,  was  also  ordered  for  the  sepoys. 

Very  soon  these  Madras  sepoys  were  found  to  be  as  angry 
as  the  Russian  Strelitz  had  been  when  Peter  the  Great  first 
took  them  by  the  beard.  A  battalion  of  their  4th  regi- 
ment, which  then  composed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Vellore, 
in  the  fortress  of  which  the  family  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun  stiQ  resided,  upon  being  called  upon  (on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  May,  1806)  to  wear  the  new  regulation  turban, 
became   disorderly,   and  vowed  they  would  wear  no  such 
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abommatioD*  Sir  John  Cradock  held  a  court  of  iuquiiy, 
troke  the  native  non-commiaaioned  officers,  and  left  two 
men  to  receive  900  hishes  each.  The  governor  in  ccmneil 
regretted  that  the  turban  order  had  ever  been  adfjpted,  but 
agreed  with  Sir  John  Cradock  that  to  revoke  the  order 
would  be  to  commit  the  authority  and  respect  due  to  thoae 
who  had  iaaued  it-  The  governor  in  council j  however,  drew 
up  a  general  order  to  the  native  troops,  containing  the  moet 
positive  a&aurancesj  that  "  no  intention  existed  to  introduce 
any  change  incompatible  with  the  laws  or  usages  of  their 
religion.^*  But  8ir  John  Cradock  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  pubKfih  this  general  order^  and,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
the  governor  in  council  adopted  his  opinion,  and  the  order 
was  not  published  at  all.  A  very  tew  days  after  Sir  John 
had  assured  Sir  Greorge  Barlow  that  the  reports  received 
about  the  discontents  of  the  sepoys  had  been  greatly  exag^ 
geratcd,  the  massacre  of  Yeliore  was  perpetrated. 

It  appears,  beyond  a  doabt,  that  there  were  other  elements 
of  discord  besides  the  beards  and  turbans.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  wild  outbreak  of  YEzier  Ali  at  Benares  had 
been  thrown  away  upon  our  Indian  government  Sj  for  the 
family  of  Tippoo  and  their  numerous  adlierents  had  not  only 
been  allowed  to  remain  at  bo  short  a  diatanc©  from  the  frou- 

*  I  have  before  me  a  descHption  of  the  t^irbiiit  and  ati  accotmt  of  the 
troubles  ta  which  it  geire  rUe,  written  by  an  English  officer  an  the  j^talf 
of  the  naval  commimder- in-chief,  who  was  at  Mairaa  at  the  time  of  the 
Inaurre^^tion : 

**  The  turban  was  made  of  English  broadcloth,  coTering  a  slight  iron 
tame ;  the  only  other  material  employed  was  a  small  cockade  of  leather^ 
to  which  some  objected,  susi^ecting  it  to  be  the  skin  of  a  hog,  ^hich  is  an 
impure  animal,  though  !be  chief  dL$Hkc  arose  troxix  a  fancy  that  the  whale 
re^mbled  a  bat,  which  particularly  marks  a  European, 

**  The  antbor  was  at  that  period  at  Madras^  and  well  remembers  that 
the  sentries  at  bis  own  door  mouQtcd  guard  for  aomc  days  with  a  shawl 
or  handkerchief  bound  about  the  head,  rather  than  wear  this  hateful 
turban*  In  no  other  respect  did  the  troops  at  the  presidency  thovir  any 
disposition  to  resist  the  authority  of  their  officers^  though  considerable 
pains  were  taken  by  the  malcontents  to  instigate  them  to  mutiny* ' ' — 
*  MassacM-e  of  VeUoce,'  in  the  '  Plaiii  Englishman,'  toI,  ii*j  London  and 
Wiadaor,  1821, 

The  ciccelient  officer  and  man  who  furnished  thia  artide — Edward 
H^wkc  Locker,  esq.,  late  commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital — was  joint 
editor  with  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  of  the  *  Plain  EngliEbqoan.' 

The  article  contaiua  a  moat  intereitiDi:^  narrative  of  the  inanrrectioit» 
drawn  up  by  the  widow  of  the  tnnrdei^d  Colonel  Fancourt,  who,  with  h^er 
children,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of  her  husband* 
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tier  of  their  own  country,  but  had  also  been  indulged  with 
a  liberty  of  intercourse  and  eorreepondence  which  might 
easily  lie  abused.  The  splendour  which  the  sons  of  Tippoo 
were  enabled,  by  the  libendity  of  the  Company,  to  keep  up, 
attracted  a  continual  influx  of  visitors,  including  all  that 
eiune  to  Vellore  firom  the  countries  which  had  once  belonged 
to  their  £ither.  Among  these  men  were  very  mamr  who 
had  lost  by  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Mysore, 
who  hated  the  tranquillity  which  we  had  introduced  into 
their  country,  and  who  longed  for  the  old  days  of  rapine 
sad  violence.  It  is  believed  that  these  desperadoes  contri- 
buted to  get  up  a  regular  con^iracy,  and  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  darmg  design.  It  is  said  that  the  con- 
federates iutended  that  all  who  were  brought  to  join  in  the 
insurrection  should  act  upon  a  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
been  digested  and  privately  circulated  by  some  of  the  tur- 
bulent Marawa  chiefs ;  and  that  in  connection  with  these 
de^eradoes  were  some  few  ^Frenchmen,  disguised  as  fakeers 
or  dervishes,  who  went  about  the  country  inveighing  every- 
where against  the  English  as  robbers  and  t^irants.*  It  is 
also  stated  that  placards  were  fixed  up  withm  the  mosques 
and  Hindu  tempos,  where  Europeans  never  entered,  to 
excite  a  general  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  whole  native  popu- 
lation of  Madras.f 

Colonel  Fancourt,  an  experienced  and  brave  soldier,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Vellore,  was  taken  completely 
by  surprise.  He  was  in  bed  and  asleep  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  when  the  conspirators 
began  iAke  massacre  hy  attacking  the  European  part  of  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  foiur  companies  of  his 
majesty's  69th  regiment.  The  mutinous  sepoys  being  joined 
by  colleries,  or  professional  robbers,  from  Marawa,  by  the 
labble  of  Vellore,  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  by  other 
desperadoes,  were  as  ten  to  one  to  the  British  soldiers  of 
the  69th,  who,  moreover,  were  taken  as  completely  by  sur- 
prise as  was  Colonel  Fancourt.    Several  warnings  had  been 

*  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  B.  R.  Gillespie, 
as  cited  in  the  '  East-India  Military  Calmdar ;  containing  the  Services 
of  General  and  Field  Officers  of  the  Indian  Army.' 

t  Massacre  of  Vellore,  in  the  *  Plain  Englishman.' 

The  police  mnst  bare  been  carelessly  managed,  for  many  hundreds  of 
Tagrants,  fakeers,  dervishes,  jngglers,  and  the  like,  had  been  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  town,  and  to  live  npon  the  bounty  of  the  Mysorean  princes. 

z  2 
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given,  but  none  had  been  heeded.  Except  the  ordinary- 
weak  night-guards,  men  and  officers  were  in  their  beds. 
Just  as  the  moon  had  risen  abore  the  horizon,  the  Euro- 
pean barracks  were  silently  surrounded ;  and  then  a  most 
destructive  fire  was  poured  in  at  every  door  and  window, 
from  musketry  and  a  six-poimder,  upon  the  poor  defenceless 
soldiers.  At  the  same  moment  the  European  soldiers  doing 
duty  with  some  of  the  sepoys  on  the  main  guard,  and  even 
the  sick  in  the  hospital,  were  assaulted  and  inhumahly 
butchered.  This  being  done,  the  assassins  hastened  to  the 
houses  of  the  British  officers,  where  th^  put  to  death 
aU  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Colonel  !Eancourt,  Colonel 
MacKerras,  Major  Armstrong,  Major  Marriot,  and  eleven 
other  officers,  and  about  100  British  soldiers  were  massacred, 
and  some  officers  and  a  good  many  more  men  were  wounded. 
At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  English  officers 
and  a  surgeon,  whose  quarters  were  near  to  the  Europeaa 
barracks,  contrived  to  get  into  that  building,  and  there 
they  took  the  command  of  the  remains  of  the  four  companies 
of  the  69th  regiment.  These  few  men  soon  made  a  sally 
from  the  barracks,  gained  possession  of  a  six-pounder, 
which  the  mutineers  had  been  using,  fought  their  way 
through  their  assailants,  and  reached  the  ramparts  and  a 
gateway,  on  the  top  of  which  Serjeant  Brodie,  with  a  small 
European  guard,  had  made  a  long  and  most  gallant  stand. 
This  Brodie  was  the  hero  of  the  night,  for  he  mi  fought  on 
and  maintained  his  post  several  hours  after  all  his  officers 
had  been  killed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things — a  handful  of  English  sol- 
diers keeping  possession  of  the  top  of  the  gateway  and  a 
comer  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  mutineers  and  the  rabble 
committing  havoc  in  the  town — when  Colonel  Gillespie,  who 
commanded  at  Arcot,  received  the  dismal  intelligence  of 
what  was  doing  at  Vellore.  Colonel  Eancourt  and  Gillespie 
were  old  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  having  served  together 
in  the  "West  Indies,  and  they  had  been  made  happy  by  being 
stationed  near  to  each  other  in  the  Camatic.  Gillespie  had 
appointed  to  dine  with  his  friend  and  family  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  to  sleep  in  their  quarters  at  Yellore ;  but  just  as 
he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  over,  some  letters  had  arrived 
from  the  government,  and  these  requiring  inmiediate  answers, 
compelled  him  to  send  an  excuse  and  postpone  his  visit  till 
the  morrow. 
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.Had  it  not  been  for  the  imperative  circumstance  of  duty 
^Wch  detained  him  at  Arcot,  Colonel  Gillespie  would  almost 
jperitably  have  shared  the  catastrophe  of  Ids  brave  friend. 
Y^  the  morning  of  the  10th  he  mounted  his  horse  at  six 
0  clock,  with  the  intention  of  riding  over  to  Vellore  in  time 
for  breakfiwt.    It  was  at  this  instant  that  he  received  the 
^ew8  of  the  tragic  fate  of  Colonel  Fancourt,  and  of  the 
horrors  that  were  still  prevailing.     Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost ;  and,  therefore,  collecting  instantly  a  troop  of  the  19th 
^wgoons,  whose  horses  were  already  saddled,  and  ordering 
the  galloper-guns  to  follow  with  all  possible  speed,  he  applied 
the  spur  and  went  off  at  the  racing  pace.     The  distance  from 
-Ajcot  to  Vellore  is  about  sixteen  English  miles.     It  was 
seldom,  performed  in  so  short  a  time.     8o  eager  was  Colonel 
Gillespie  to  reach  the  place,  that  he  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  troop  of  dragoons,  when  Serjeant  Brodie,  who 
I^ad  burned  almost  his  last  cartridge,  descried  him  from  the  top 
of  the  gateway.    Brodie,  who  had  served  with  him  in  St.  Do- 
iningo,  turned  to  his  drooping  comrades  and  said,  "  If  Colonel 
Gillespie  be  alive,  here  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  19th  dragoons, 
and  God  Almighty  has  sent  him  from  the  "West  Indies,  to 
save  our  lives  in  the  East !"     Eegardless  of  his  own  safety, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  furious  fire,  poured  upon  him  from  the 
walls  and  close  round  towers,  the  colonel  pushed  towards 
the  bastion  and  the  gateway.     There,  a  chain,  formed  of 
the  soldiers'  belts,  being  let  down  by  Serjeant  Brodie,  the 
colonel  grasped  it,  and  was  pulled  up  the  lace  of  the  work. 
The  poor  survivors  of  the  69th  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer ; 
and,  at  his  word  of  command  they  promptly  formed,  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  mutineers  from  that  part 
of  the  works.     Gillespie  then  waited  till  his  dragoons  and 
galloper-guns  came  up.     Upon  their  arrival,  orders  were 
given  to  blow  open  the  gate,  and,  this  being  done,  the 
dragoons   dashed  through  the  gateway  into  the  fortress, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  some  native  cavalry  of  Eort 
St.  George,  who  were  quartered  at  Arcot.     The  mutineers 
and  insurgents  were  numerous,  and  they  were  desperate : 
they  seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  battle  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fortress  ;  but  the  sudden  charge  of  our  cavalry, 
and  then  the  fire  of  our  gallopers,  broke  them  and  dis- 
persed them.     From  300  to  400  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  spot;    some  hundreds   threw    down    their  arms  and 
cried  for  quarter,  while  the  rest  fled  in  all  directions.    A 
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considerable  number  escaped  through  the  sally-porfc;  but 
some  hundreds  were  taken  in  hiding-places  and  imprisoned. 
The  disaffection  had  not  reached  the  native  cavalry,  for  they 
charged  as  fiercely  as  our  own  horse,  and  their  sabres  were 
as  deeply  stained  as  those  of  the  English  dragoons  with  the 
blood  of  their  misguided  mutinous  countrymen.* 

The  standard  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  been  hoisted  on  the 
palace  within  the  fortress  almost  as  soon  as  the  insur- 
rection broke  out,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  sons  of  Tippoo,  who  inhabited  that  palace,  were  par- 
takers in  the  plot.  Colonel  Gillespie  felt  so  well  assured 
of  this  fact,  that  in  the  first  emotions  of  indignation  and 
horror  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  dear  friend  Fancourt, 
and  the  shocking  spectacle  which  presented  itself  on  all 
sides,  he  would  have  consented  to  the  demands  of  our 
enraged  soldiers,  who  were  bent  upon  entering  the  palace. 
But  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  some  of  the  persons  who 
had  the  care  of  the  Tippoo  fSEunily ;  and  though  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  of  their  mnocence,  he  condescended  to  take  the 
Mysorean  princes  under  his  protection ;  and  he  sent  them 
shortly  after  with  a  good  guard  down  to  Madras.  It  was 
reported  and  believed  in  the  army,  that,  if  Colonel  Qillespie 
hai  not  acted  with  such  promptness  and  spirit,  the  insur- 
gents, in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  would  have  been  joined 
by  50,000  men  from  Marawa,  Mysore,  and  other  parts.t 

Two  of  the  princes  were  clearly  convicted  of  having  tam- 
pered with  the  garrison  previously  to  the  mutiny.  They 
were  all  treated  as '  prisoners,  and!,  in  a  very  short  time, 
shipped  off  for  Calcutta.  Hundreds  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  fight  by  the  19th  dragoons  and  the  Madras  native 
cavalry ;  but  the  punishment  of  the  mutineers  who  were 
captured  was  not  cruel  or  excessive.  A  general  court- 
martial  sentenced  a  few  to  death,  as  having  been  the  most 
culpable  in  the  massacres.  The  executions  took  place 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity.  On  the  firing 
of  a  signal  gun,  a  certain  number  were  hanged,  and  others 
shot  by  their  comrades   or    blown    from   the  mouths  of 

*  *'  We  state  this  fact,"  says  a  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review/ 
''upon  the  high  authority  of  a  respectable  officer,  who  belonged  to  the 
l9th  dragoons,  and  was  with  them  on  this  memorable  occasion." — 
No.  xxxvi. 

t  Biographical  memoirs  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  R.  R.  Gillespie, 
as  quoted  in  the  '  East-India  Military  Calendar.' 
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cannon,  at  the  same  instant,  in  presence  of  all  the  troops. 
The  spectacle  struck  horror  along  the  whole  line.  But  the 
abandonment  of  the  objectionable  regulations  proved  the 
most  effectual  means  o^  re-establishing  discipline  and  the 
public  tranquillity.* 

Lord  William  Bentinck  and  General  Sir  John  Cradock 
were  recalled  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  soon  as  the 
tragedy  at  Yellore  was  known  in  England. 

By  too  strictly  and  swidenly  enforcing  orders  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  Sir  George  Barlow  spread  discontent 
itoough  the  whole  army,  Europeans  and  natives,  officers 
ai^  men.  Perhaps  our  empire  in  the  East  was  never  in 
more  real  danger  than  during  iMs  short  ''  pacific  "  admixds- 
traiion,  some  of  the  evik  of  which  were  severely  fdt  by  Sir 
George's  successor.t 

*  Account,  in  the  *  Plain  Englishman.' 

t  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  *  Contimmtion  of  Mi!l*«  History  of  BritiA 
IikUa.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  DISPUTE  at  home  as  to  the  appointment  of  governor- 
general  ended  in  a  curious  compromise.  Ministers  gave  up 
Lord  Lauderdale,  whom  they  had  wished  to  force  upon  the 
Company,  the  Court  of  Directors  gave,  up  Sir  George 
Barlow,  whom  they  had  wished  to  retain,  and,  by  mutual 
consent,  Lord  Minto,  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
was  named  governor-general. 

Though  nominated  in  July,  1806,  Lord  Minto  did  not 
reach  Lidia  until  July,  1807. 

Having  touched  at  Madras,  his  lordship  reached  Calcutta 
and  entered  upon  the  business  of  his  high  office  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  Sir  George  Barlow  condescending  to 
accept  the  inferior  appointment  of  governor  of  Madras. 

Lord  Minto,  when  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  had  been  one  of 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  had  taken  a 
most  active  part  on  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  that  great 
man.  Like  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  come  out  to 
India  impressed  with  the  notions  that  our  true  poHcy  waa 
non-interference,  that  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to 
extend  the  limits  of  our  possessions  or  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  connections  with  the  native  princes.  Na 
man  had  inveighed  more  bitterly  than  he  against  the  ambi- 
tious, encroaching,  aggrandizing  spirit  of  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
had  dwelt  more  pathetically  on  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
native  princes,  xet  his  lordship  had  not  been  many  daya 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  ere  he  confessed  that  the 
security  of  our  empire  depended  upon  the  actual  superiority 
of  our  power,  upon  the  sense  which  the  natives  entertained 
of  that  power,  and  upon  the  submissiveness  of  our  neigh- 
hours,  and  before  he  had  been  many  months  in  India,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  our  neighbour  and  ally,  the  nizam  of  the 
Deckan,  whom  he  soon  reduced  to  be  a  mere  cipher  ia  his- 
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own  capital.  The  nizam's  minister,  Meer  Alum,  died.  The 
nizam  wished  to  appoint  Moonir-ul-Mulk  his  successor ;  but 
the  government  of  Bengal  preferred  Eajah  Chundu  Loll,  as 
being  more  favourably  disposed  towards  the  English  interests, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  miutaiy  force  at  Hyderabad  the  rajah 
was  appointed,  and  from  this  moment  the  nizam  ceased  to 
take  any  active  part  in  public  affairs. 

In  another  direction  Lord  Minto  saw  the  necessity  of 
departing  from  the  non-interference  svstem ;  and,  though  he 
declined  more  extensive  engagements,  ne  assisted  the  peishwa 
in  reducing  to  submission  some  of  his  refractory  tributaries. 
His  lordship  also  was  made  to  feel  that  our  ally,  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  had  oeen  unfairly  and  impoliticly  abandoned  by  Sir 
George  Barlow's  treaties  with  Scmdiah  and  Holkar,  and  at 
the  call  of  the  rajah,  or  at  the  alarming  prospect  of  fi«sh  inva- 
sions and  convulsions  on  or  near  to  the  Company's  fit)ntiers, 
he  prepared  to  establish  a  permanent  force  on  the  Nerbuddah 
river,  far  in  advance  of  the  frontier  line  which  Sir  George 
Barlow  had  fixed  as  our  ne  plus  ultra.  And  this  advance 
was  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  preservation  and  to 
the  tranquillity  of  our  dominions.  The  Patau  chief,  Meer 
Khan,  who  had  joined  Holkar,  and  had  given  so  much  trouble 
to  Lord  Lake  and  our  pursuing  cavaky  during  the  siege  of 
Bhurtpoor,  afrer  committing  many  wholesale  murders,  and 
making  various  invasions,  was  threatening,  with  a  mixed  army 
of  Patans,  Mahrattas,  Jauts,  and  Pindarrees,  to  overrun  the 
whole  of  Berar,  and  to  press  upon  the  Company's  territories.* 
He  was  advancing  towards  Najpoor,  a  large  town  in  the 
Gundwana  province,  when  a  British  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Barry  Close,  met  him  and  drove  him  back. 
Had  he  not  been  impeded  by  orders  from  the  governor- 
general.  Close  would  have  Allowed  up  the  savage  and 
nave  destroyed  him, — a  measure  as  necessary  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dhoondiah  "Waugh  by  General  Wellesley.  As 
matters  stood,  Meer  Khan  was  allowed  to  withdraw  into 
Malwa,  in  order  to  desolate  that  interesting  country,  to 
collect  there  more  Pindarree  robbers,  and  to  re-appear  at 
a  more  opportune  moment. 

Active  warfare  was  also  waged  in  Baroda  and  Guzerat,  in 
reduciug  some  turbulent  chieftains,  and  in  preventing  the 

*  For  an  accoant  of  the  atrocities  of  this  Meer  Khan,  and  of  his 
.  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Rajpoot  chief  Sevaee  Sing,  and  500  of  his 
followers,  see  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  Memoir  of  Central  India.' 
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crime  of  infanticide,  which  was  verypreyalent  in  that  part  of 
India.  The  troops  under  Colonel  w  alker  planted  the  Com- 
pany's flag  in  sevBral  places  where  it  had  never  floated 
before,  captured  the  fort  of  Kindador,  stormed  that  of  MaUia, 
and  extended  our  real  dominion  on  the  side  of  the  G-uico- 
war's  territory,  and  over  one  of  the  most  flourishing  tracts 
in  Hindustan. 

The  renewed  alarm  about  the  designs  of  Bonaparte  upon 
our  Eastern  empire  forced  Lord  Minto  into  many  embas- 
sies, and  into  a  great  extension  of  diplomatic  relations,  and 
it  was  now  that  t^e  Indian  government  for  the  ^rst  time 
counted  a  close  connection  with  the  Afghans  and  the  ameers 
of  Sdbide.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  it  was  oonfidentiy 
reported  that  the  French,  who  nad  for  a  time  destroyed  our 
influence  at  Fetersburgh,  Constantinople,  and  Tehran,  en- 
tertained the  design  of  invading  India  with  the  co-operstaon 
of  Bnssia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  This  was  a  fsmtaetical  hydra, 
a  mere  chimera;  nevertheless  the  apprehensions  which  it 
excited  were  real  and  rather  lasting. 

Two  hardy,  fierce,  and  wariike  nations,  the  Afghans  s&ad 
the  Seiks  of  Scinde,  occupied  the  countries  which  He  between 
Persia  and  Upper  India,  and  through  which  the  invaders 
must  advance.  These  two  nations  had  been  mortal  enemies 
to  each  other ;  but  Lord  Minto  courted  the  alliance  and 
friendship  of  both.  The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Mphin- 
stone,  who  had  risen  rapidly  in  the  Company's  service,  and 
had  given  proofs  of  eminent  abilities  as  resident  at  the 
Mahratta  court  of  Poonah,  was  despatched  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  Afghan  court  of  Cabul. 

Zemaun  Shah,  who  had  twice  invaded  Upper  India,  and 
against  whom  our  dmlomacy  and  the  mission  of  Sir  John. 
Malcohn  had  armed  the  Persians,  had  long  ceased  to  reign, 
having  been  betrayed  by  his  own  flamily,  and  dethroned 
and  then  blinded  by  Prince  Mahmood.  Shujah-ul-Mulk, 
the  full  brother  of  Zemaun  Shah,  made  war  upon  Mahmood, 
drove  him  from  Cabul,  and  placed  himself  upon  the  throne. 
His  success  was  owing  to  his  being  in  possession  of  almost 
all  the  jewels  and  other  property  of  the  crown,  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  charge  by  his  brother  Zemaun. 
Between  the  years  1800  and  1809  some  half-dozen  more 
revolutions  or  civil  wars  had  taken  place,  but  when  Mr. 
Elphinstone  and  his  splendid  embassy  reached  the  court, 
Shxijah-ul-MuIk  was  in  possession  of  the  throne:    HJe  was  a 
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handsome  man,  aJbout  thirty  years  of  age,  of  an  olire  com- 
plexion, with  a  thick  black  beard.  "  The  expresaion  of  hia 
conntenance,"  adds  our  distinguished  elchee,  ''was  dignified 
and  pleasing,  his  voice  clear,  and  his  address  princely.  We 
thought  at  &rst  that  he  had  on  armour  of  jewels ;  but,  on  close 
inspection,  we  found  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  his  real  dress  to 
consist  of  a  green  tunic,  with  large  flowers  in  gold  and  preci- 
ous stones,  over  which  were  a  lai^  breasiplate  of  diamonds 
shaped  like  two  flattened  fleurs-de-lis,  an  ornament  of  the 
same  kind  on  each  thigh,  large  emerald  bracelets  on  the  arms 
(above  tiie  elbow),  and  many  other  jewels  in  difierent  places. 
In  one  of  the  bracelets  was  the  Kon-i-noor,  known  to  be  cMie 
of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world.''*' 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  barbaric  show,  our  qnick- 
sighted  eldiee  saw  that  many  things  fell  £eu*  short  of  ms  ex- 
pectad^ms,  that  ^  all  bore  less  the  appearance  o^  a  state  in 
prosperity  than  of  a  ^lendid  m(maapchy  in  decay;"  and 
that  ''  nothing  could  exceed  the  meanness  and  rsps/dty  of 
his  majesty  of  Cabul's  oflicer8."t  At  this  nnnnent,  though 
seated  on  the  throne.  Shah  Shujah-nl-Mulk  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  his  own  -capital,  and  the  embassy  was  received,  not  at 
the  city  of  Oabul,  but  at  Feshawer ;  and  civil  war,  or  a  war  of 
clans,  was  raging  in  all  the  countries  between  the  citks  of 
Cabul  and  Candahar.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Mphinstone  ably  did 
what  he  was  sent  to  do ;  and  in  June,  1809,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Shujah-ul-Mulk,  in  which  the  co-operataon  of  the 
A%hans  was  promised  against  the  designs  of  the  French, 
who  were  declared  in  the  treaty  to  have  entered  into  a 
confederacy  against  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  with  ulterior 
views  on  India.     The  English,  of  course,  bound  themselves 

*  The  Hon.  Monntstoart  Elp^nstone,  '  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Oaubul  and  its  Dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India ;  comprising 
a  View  of  the  Afghaon  Nation,  and  a  History  of  the  Dooraunee  Mo- 
narchy.* 

t  **  "Lord  Minto  had  gent  many  splendid  presents  to  the  king«  The 
Afghan  officers  who  received  charge  of  these  presents  kept  the  camels  on 
which  some  of  them  were  sent,  and  even  seized  four  riding  camels  which 
had  entered  the  palace  by  mistake.  They  stripped  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
elephant-drivers  of  their  livery ;  and  gravely  insisted  that  two  Engtish 
footmen,  who  were  sent  to  pat  up  the  chandeliers,  were  part  of  the 
govemor-genend's  present  to  their  shah. 

*'  His  Afghan  majesty  himself  seems  to  have  been  rather  craving  ;  fbr 
having  admired  the  English  silk  stockings  worn  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  and 
1^  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  he  sent  a  message  desiring  that  some  might  be 
given  to  him." — *  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,'  &c. 
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to  pay  for  this  co-operation,  or  to  provide  for  the  expense 
this  new  ally  might  incur  in  preventing  the  French  and 
other  enemies  of  the  English  from  traversing  his  dominions 
and  entering  upon  India. 

The  state  or  afl&drs  was  much  too  critical  to  allow  the 
English  embassy  to  prolong  their  stay.  The  king  was  about 
to  take  the  fiela  with  a  numerous  but  disorderly  army  ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  June  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  retinue  com- 
menced their  return  towards  the  Indus.  They  had  not  tra- 
velled four  miles  from  Peshawer  ere  they  were  plundered  hj  a 
band  of  robbers,  of  a  mule  loaded  with  fine  shawls,  and  with 
rupees  to  the  amount  of  about  £1,000  sterling.  On  the 
20th  of  June  they  crossed  the  broad  Indus  at  Attock.*  In 
three  marches  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Indus,  they 
reached  the  valley  of  Hussein  Abdaul,  famous  in  all  ages  for 
its  beauty,  and  which  had  been  a  favoured  resting-place 
of  the  Q-reat  Moguls  on  their  annual  migrations  to  Cashmere, 
that  garden  in  perpetual  spring,  that  land  of  lakes,  cool 
streams  and  cascades,  of  the  violet,  the  rose,  and  the  lily, 
where  the  song  of  the  nightingale  is  sweetest,  where  the 
women  are  fair-complexioned  and  beautiful.  Here,  in  the 
famed  valley  of  Hussein  Abdaul,  they  were  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul ;  but  here  Mr. 
Elphinstone  received  orders  to  return  immediately  to  the 
British  provinces.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
letter  from  Shah  Shujah-ul-Mulk,  now  in  the  field,  and  also 
to  settle  Avith  the  Seiks  about  a  passage  through  their 
territories,  which  at  first  the  ameers  positively  refused. 
This  occasioned  a  halt  of  ten  days  in  the  beautiful  valley. 
As  they  were  about  to  resume  their  journey,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Seiks,  the  fugitive  harem  of  Shujah-ul-Mulk  ar- 
rived close  to  their  camp.  This  boded  no  good  to  our  new  ally. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Elphmstone  received  a  letter  from  the  un- 
fortunate snah,  who  frankly  stated  that  he  had  been  defeated. 
It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  king's  army  had  been 

*  The  Indns  was  here  about  260  yards  broad,  and  too  deep  and  rapid 
to  be  correctly  sounded.  The  embassy  passed  in  boats ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  of  the  stream,  the  boats  passed  quicker  here  than  at 
any  river  they  had  yet  crossed.  They  saw  many  of  the  country  people 
crossing,  or  floating  down  the  river,  on  the  skins  of  oxen  inflated,  on 
which  they  rode  astride,  with  a  great  part  of  their  bodies  in  the  water. 
This  contrivanbe  is  also  made  use  of  on  the  Ozus ;  and  it  brought  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  recollection  the  practice  of  the  natives  of  these  regions  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  described  by  Arrian. 
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suddenly  attacked,  as  it  was  straggling  or  miied  with  the 
t>aggage,  in  a  mountain  pass;  that  it  had  been  defeated  before 
the  king  could  get  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  and  that  his 
majesty  had  fled  to  the  mountains.  Prince  Mahmood,  who 
had  dethroned  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zemaun  Shah,  had  at 
one  time  been  the  captive  of  Shujah-ul-Mulk,  who  had  shut 
him  up  in  the  Balla  Hissar,  or  citadel  of  Cabul,  but  had 
spared  his  eyes,  a  piece  of  clemency  which  he  had  afterwards 
reason  to  deplore,  and  wjuch,  as  Air,  Elphinstone  observes, 
was  probably  the  first  example  of  the  sort  in  Afghanistan. 
It  was  a  partisan  of  this  Mahmood  who  had  beaten  the 
shah's  army  in  the  mountain  defile.  Another  battle,  in  which 
Mahmood  himself  appears  to  have  been  present,  was  fought 
soon  after,  and,  being  again  defeated,  Snujah-ul-Mulk  was 
compelled  to  fly  with  omy  thirty  horsemen.  Mahmood  re- 
established his  throne  in  Cabul,  but  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Peshawer,  and  several  powerfiil  clans  of  mountaineers 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Shujah-ul-Mulk,  who  assembled  a  fresh  army,  and  being 
aided  by  the  subahdar  of  Cashmere,  advanced  once  more 
against  Shah  Mahmood.  Being  again  defeated,  our  unlucky 
ally  fled  to  the  south  of  the  Indus,  and  took  reftige  in  the 
fortress  of  Attock.  Shah  Mahmood,  however,  was  foiled 
and  beaten  in  his  attempts  against  some  of  the  mountain 
<;lans  of  Afghanistan,  and  quitted  Attock.  Shujah-ul-Midk 
returned  to  Peshawer,  and  re-established  his  authority  over 
the  western  part  of  those  immense  regions  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Afghan  race.  But  no  authority  among  this 
wild  people  could  be  either  strong  or  durable ;  other  princes 
and  chiefs  revolted  at  the  head  of  their  tribes  and  partisans ; 
and  while  some  made  war  upon  Shah  Mahmood,  who  lived 
at  Cabul,  others  made  war  upon  Shujah-ul-Mulk,  who  lived 
at  Peshawer.  The  monarchy,  which  had  been  so  powerftd 
under  Zemaun  Shah,  was  completely  broken  up.  Nearly 
every  moimtain  chief,  and  every  great  khan,  became  a  sort 
of  king  on  his  own  accoimt.  It  was  indeed  idle  to  think  of 
forming  a  treaty  of  a  binding  character  with  a  state  subject 
to  such  vicissitudes.  Yet  the  trouble  and  expense  of  JMr. 
Elphinstone' s  embassy  were  not  thrown  away ;  they  procured 
to  uS  an  extension  of  knowledge,  a  most  admirable  book, 
and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  rugged  coimtry,  and  the 
more  rugged  dans  and  tribes  that  inhabited  it,  as  ought  to 
have  left  no  fear  of  French,  Russians,  or  Persians  pene- 
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trating  thpough  it,  even  if  they  could  traverse  the  deserts 
lying  between  the  Emdne  and  the  Caspian  seas,  and  the 
•fnlds  of  Bokhara.  And  if  the  information  which  Mr.  Elphin- 
0tone  collected  and  gave  to  the  world  about  the  country  and 
the  people  had  been  properly  attended  to,  and  had  not  been 
set  aside  by  the  confident  dicta  of  a  later  and  much  less 
able  observer,  the  lamentable  catastrophe  which  befel  our 
Afghanistan  campaigns  in  1841-2  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

As  Mr,  Elphinstone  was  travelling  through  the  Seik 
country,  he  was  overtaken  by  Shujah-ul-Mulk's  flying  harem, 
and  in  the  train  of  these  women  was  the  dethron^  bHnd, 
and  helpless  Zemaun  Shah.  Our  truly  honourable  elchefe, 
whose  heart  is  as  good  as  his  head,  waited  upon  the  unhappy 
prince  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  treated  him  with  the  respect 
dlie  to  a  monarch,  whose  reputation  had,  at  one  time,  been 
widely  spread  both  in  Persia  and  in  India.  His  valuable 
book  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  interriew. 
Zemaun  Shah  e^oke  of  reverses  and  great  calamities  as  the 
common  portion  of  kings,  and  alluded  to  the  astonishing 
revolutions  in  the  fortunes  of  princes.  "  Had  he  gone  over 
aU  the  history  of  Asia,"  says  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "he  could 
scarcely  have  discovered  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
mutabfiity  of  fortime  than  he  himself  presented,  blind, 
dethroned,  and  exiled,  in  a  country  which  he  had  twice 
subdued."*  Mr.  Hankey  Smith  was  Lcard  Minto's  ambas- 
sador to  the  ameers  of  Scinde,  whose  country  was  in  as 
turbulent  and  lawless  a  state  as  Afghanistan.  A  treaty,  or 
amicable  arrangement,  was,  however,  concluded  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1809,  the  ameers  pledging  themselves  to  permit 
jio  enemy  of  the  English  to  cross  their  territories,  and  to 
exclude  the  tribe  of  the  French  from  settling  in  their 
country.  Qhokm  AJi,  then  one  of  the  most  powerftd  of 
the  ameers,  wished  the  British  to  engage  to  assist  him  in 
conquering  the  neighbouring  country  of  Cutch ;  but  he  was 
told  that  the  British  government  had  no  desire  to  extend 
its  dominions  in  any  direction,  or  to  aid  their  powers  in 

*  *  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubnl,'  &c. 

I  recommend  this  admirable  work  as  containing  a  vast  fund  of  varlons 
and  correct  information,  and  as  presenting  a  model  for  all  young  writers 
Tdio  may  have  to  describe  a  new  or  little-known  country.  I  have  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  writer's  heart ;  thi^,  and  the  kincUii&easi 
aad  generosity  of  his  nature,  are  visible  in  every  chapter. 
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projects  of  conquest.  As  soon  as  the  ameers  found  that 
no  warlike  assistance  was  to  be  e^^eeted  from  the  EngHsh, 
ihey  scorned  the  treaty  and  macfe  plana  for  conquering 
Ctttch  without  their  aid. 

The  Eajah  Bunieet  Sing,  now  the  rukr  of  Lahore,  whose 
dominiona  included  the  Punjauh,and  reached  &om  the  herders 
of  Cashmere  ahnost  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  prorinee  of 
Bdhiy  and  whose  subjects  consisted  of  Seiks,  Sings,  Jauts, 
I^poots,and  other  Hindus  of  lower  castes,  and  Mahometans, 
was  makmg  advances  towards  the  confines  of  the  Company's 
north-west  frontier.  Lord  Minto  opened  some  ccmmiunica- 
tions  with  him  at  the  beginning  of  1808 ;  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  march  a  British  force  in  that  direction.  The 
presence  of  Colonel  Ochterlony  and  his  disciplined  tro<^ 
had  more  efEeet  than  the  govemor-g&Eieral's  representations, 
in  ~  making  Eunjeet  Sing  exp*ess  a  warm  desire  to  lire  in 
friendship  with  the  Engush.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  despatched 
to  Ls^ore,  and  in  August,  1800,  a  trealy  was  conclucbd  with 
Bunjeet  Sing,  who  agreed  not  to  ^empt  conquest  or 
occi^y  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Sutledi ;  and  to  sus- 
pend immediatdty  the  siege  of  Multan,  and  certaLa  other 
operations  which  he  had  commenced.  The  whole  country 
c^  Lahore  could,  at  this  moment,  have  put  100,000  armed 
men  on  horseback.  Bunjeet  Sing  was  much  pleased  with 
iox  English  cami^e  and  pair  of  horses  which  were  presented 
to  him,  "  to  cement  harmony ;"  but  he  was  evidently, 
chagrined  at  the  governor-general's  reftising  to  enter  into 
his  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 

But,  in  the  groundless  panic  about  invasion.  Lord  Minto's 
diplomacy  extended  far  beyond  Lidia  and  Afghanistan.  He 
sent  into  the  dominions  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Colonel  J. 
Malcolm,  who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  conduct 
and  success,  ib.  his  previous  embassy  to  that  country. 
Malcolm  was  invested  with  plenipotentiary  powers  in  Persia, 
i^e  Persian  Gulf,  and  Turlash  Arabia,  the  separate  political 
powers  possessed  by  the  Company's  residents  at  Bagdad, 
jBussorah,  and  Bushire  being  for  the  time  suspended.  He 
was  furnished  with  eredenti^  as  envoy,  or  ambassador  of 
the  governor-general  to  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  to  the 
divan  of  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  in  the  event  of  his  finding  it 
practicable  to  proceed  to  either  of  those  courts.  This  event 
seemed  very  hypothetical,  for,  after  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Duckworth  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
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had  threatened  Constantinople  with  bombardment,  the  Turks 
had  thrown  themselves  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  French ; 
and,  ever  since  the  arrival,  at  the  court  of  Teheran,  of  an 
embassy,  and  numerous  French  officers,  from  Bonaparte, 
the  Persians  had  become  even  more  Frenchified  than  were 
the  Turks.  Lord  Minto  could  not  have  found  a  better 
agent  than  Malcolm  for  overcoming  these  difficulties.*  But 
Goneral  G^ardanne  and  his  Frenchmen  had  gained  such 
groimd  in  the  Persian  court,  that  the  Scottish  elchee  saw 
no  chance  of  succeeding ;  and  being  wisely  of  opinion  that 
it  would  do  mischief,  rather  than  good,  to  remain  at  Bushire, 
or  to  proceed  to  the  capital  in  an  humiliating  condition,  or 
without  the  certainty  of  being  honourably  received,  Malcolm 
hastened  back  to  Calcuttaj^  and  proposed  to  the  governor- 
general  a  bold  plan  for  overawing  the  impotent  Persian 
court,  and  for  procuring  the  speedy  dismissal  of  Gardanne. 
This  plan  was  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Kismis,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  make  it  at  once  an  emporiimi  of 
commerce,  a  dep6t  of  military  stores,  and  the  seat  of  poli- 
tical negotiation.  Lord  Minto  readily  adopted  the  project, 
and  Malcolm,  by  the  month  of  January,  1809,  was  ready  to 
start  from  Bombay  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a  force 
amoimting  to  2,000  men.  Events,  however,  had  occurred 
which  rendered  the  sailing  of  this  armament  unnecessary. 

The  embassy  of  Gardanne  and  the  prevalency  it  was  ob- 
taining, had  determined  the  British  government  to  send  an 

*  After  being  rooted  out  of  Egypt,  Bonaparte  seemed  to  think  that  he 
could  injure  our  Eastern  empire  through  .the  medium  of  Persia.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  1807,  the  French  mission  for  Teheran  left  Constanti- 
nople. It  consisted  of  General  Gardanne,  the  ambassador,  his  brother, 
who  was  homme  de  lettrea,  six  engineer  officers,  two  officers  of  artillery, 
and  about  a  dozen  other  Frenchmen,  mostly  of  the  military  species. 
Bonaparte  constantly  employed  military  men  as  his  diplomatic  agents. 
Gardanne  and  his  subalterns  went  to  work  in  the  usual  manner,  by  repre- 
senting the  English  as  the  tjrrants  of  the  world,  and  the  French  as  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  peace,  and  by  prognosticating  that  the  friendship 
and  alliance  between  Napoleon  the  Great  and  the  Persian  shah  would  be 
everlasting,  and  attended  with  incalculable  advantage  to  both  of  the  high 
contracting  parties.  Gardanne  seemed  to  be  carrying  everything  before 
him,  when  Lord  Minto  hurried  off  Colonel  Malcolm  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  French  had  been  received  at  the  court  of  Teheran  with  marked  atten- 
tion, and  some  of  them  had  been  employed  to  train  a  corps  of  Persians  in 
discipline  and  tactics.  The  officers  of  (he  French  mission  were  employed 
in  every  quarter,  surveying  the  country  and  examining  its  resources. 
I  Some  of  them  were  casting  cannon  for  the  king.     The  Persians,  at  this 

^  4ime,  were  waging  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Russians. 
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envoy  extraordinary  from  his  majesty  George  III.  to  the 
Persian  shah.  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  was  selected  for 
this  service,  reached  Bombay  on  his  way  to  the  Persian 
Griilf.  Here,  for  a  time,  he  doubted  what  course  he  should 
pursue,  as  Malcolm  intimated  that  an  embassy,  not  backed 
by  an  armed  force,  might  be  subjected  to  Persian  and  to 
irench  insolence.  But  soon  news  arrived  that  the  Persians 
were  irritated  against  Gardanne  for  the  non-performance 
of  the  promises  about  Russian  restitution  and  evacuation. 
Sir  Harford  Jones  therefore  proceeded  to  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
and  landed  in  the  shah's  dominions.  He  carried  presents 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  worth  many  thousand 
pounds ;  and  he  paraded  these  things,  and  made  such  a 
displav  of  riches  on  the  road,  that  the  pauperized  Persians 
took  him  for  a  second  Aladdin,  and  the  fame  of  his  mag- 
nificence reached  Teheran  before  he  himself  had  got  to 
Shiraz.  The  venal  government  of  Persia  hailed  his  ap- 
proach with  joy.  "  Mashallah,"  said  the  khans, "  the  English  • 
are  not  ruined ;  but  the  French  are  the  grandiathers  of  lieSj 
and  have  made  us  eat  dirt !''  Gardanne,  with  all  his  suite, 
was  unceremoniously  dismissed  before  the  English  mission 
had  arrived  at  the  capital.  Sir  Harford  offered  English 
money,  as  something  more  solid  than  Bonaparte's  promises ; 
the  shah  cheerfully  accepted  the  subsidy,  and  concluded  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  French.  The  king's  ambassador  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Company's  ambassador.  Colonel  Malcolm 
— ^but  without  his  armament — arrived  at  Bushire  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1810,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  envoy  and  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Persian  court.  He  also  met  with  a  very 
gracious  reception ;  but  his  residence  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, as  another  mission,  with  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  at  its 
head,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  from  England.  The 
three  missions  of  Malcolm,  Jones,  and  Ouseley  did  much 
temporary  good,  and  produced  some  benefits  of  an  enduring 
nature,  in  the  shape  of  various  excellent  and  amusing  books 
descriptive  of  Persia  and  its  inhabitants.  If  we  sum  up 
the  amount  of  our  literary  and  scientific  obligations  to  the 
servants  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  the  many  able 
men  employed  in  traversing  the  countries  of  the  East,  in 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  our  Indian  empire,  the 
total  amount  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  large.  Lord 
Minto,  in  addition  to  all  the  embassies  we  have  mentioned, 
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negotiated  with  Nepaul  and  Ata,  and  by  these  means  more 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  were  obtained.  The  rajah  of 
Nepaul  had  long  been  a  merciless  deroot  in  his  own  do- 
minions, and  a  most  troublesome  neighbour  to  those  of  the 
Company.  In  1806,  some  1,600  of  the  rajah's  oppressed 
Buljjects  fled  from  Nepaul  into  the  British  provinces ;  and, 
in  1808,  a  border-quarrel,  or  dispute  about  boundaries,  took 
place  between  the  rajah  and  the  English.  The  governor^ 
genial,  being  prerented  from  making  war  by  his  instruc- 
tions from  home,  and  being  led  into  the  belief  that  it 
would  be,  at  an^  time,  an  easy  matter  to  bring  the  Nepaulese 
to  reason,  by  giving  him  a  sound  beating,  did  nothing  for 
the  present.  But  in  1810,  when  the  rajah,  growing  bolder 
in  the  impunity  he  enjoyed,  seized  upon  some  territories 
belonging  to  the  zemindar  of  Bimnughur,  a  subject  of  the 
Company,  the  rajah  was  warned  that  force  would  be  resorted 
to,  unless  he  made  immediate  restitution.  Force,  however, 
was  not  employed  then.  At  nearly  the  same  time  the 
dominant  tribe  or  &mily  of  the  Gt)rkhas,  who  w^^e  making 
conquests  in  some  parts  of  Kepaul,  which  they  had  not 
yet  subdued,  and  waging  a  war  of  destruction  upon  the  hill 
chiefs  towards  the  Jumna  and  Sutledj,  prepared  to  en- 
croach upon  some  Seik  chieftainB  south  of  the  Sutledj, 
who  were  living  under  British  protection.  And  in  1811, 
these  fierce  and  warlike  Gorkhas,  who  as  they  advanced 
erected  forts  and  stockades,  and  strong  lines  of  posts  to 
secure  what  they  had  gained,  overran  the  distrk;t  of  Kyndee 
9r  Kyndeenuggur,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  contiguous  to 
the  great  Benares  road,  and  erected  a  fort  in  the  Com- 
pany's territories.  To  such  encroachments  it  was  impos- 
sible to  submit;  and  the  governor-general  apprised  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining 
restitution  and  satisfaction  from  the  Nepaulese  and  Gror- 
khas,  except  by  force  of  arms.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
some  troops  were  sent  to  expel  the  encroachers;  and  in 
May,  1813,  Major  Bradshaw  was  deputed  by  the  Company 
to  settle  the  disputes  about  boundaries.  But  none  but  a 
precarious  settlement  could  be  made;  and  the  confidence  and 
msolence  of  the  Gbrkhas  convinced  Lord  Minto  that  a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later,  our  pacific  system  must  give  way  to  an 
energetic  war.  Even  while  Major  Bradshaw  was  at  Bootwul, 
negotiatingwith  theNepaulese  commissioners,  fi^sh  encroach- 
^lents  were  attempted  oy  that  active  and  daring  people. 
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Ava  and  the  Burmese  empire  either  held  a  direct  sove- 
reignty or  exercised  control  over  n^rly  one-half  of  the  vas# 
regions  described  in  maps  as  India  beyond  the  Ghmges. 
The  Burmese,  the  real  masters  of  the  soil,  resembled  the 
Ohinese  rather  than  the  natives  of  Hindustan ;  but  with  the 
«uperior  physical  strength  and  activity  of  the  Chinese,  they 
had  a  much  more  warlike  spirit  than  the  subjects  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.    In  civilization  they  were  for  beyond  the 
Chinese,  the  people  of  Hindustan,  or  even  the  Siamese  and 
Cochin-Chinese.    By  a  series  of  conquests  they  had  over- 
thrown all  the  adjacent  nations,  and  had  advanced  their 
frontier  to  the  shores  of  the  Bajr  of  Bengal,  and  close  to 
the  limits  of  the  Company's  territories.     They  proved  but 
troublesome  and  encioacWg  neighbours.     During  Lord 
"Wellesley's  administration,  in  1799,  when  the  mass  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  against 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  Burmese  made  frequent  attacks,  and 
were  very  troublesome  on  our  then  weak  eastern  frontier.* 
As  exclusive  and  anti-social  as  the  Chinese,  and  quite  as 
proud  and  insolent  in  their  bearing  towards  foreign  envoys 
and  foreigners  of  all  classes,  it  was  difficult  to  establish  any 
intercourse  with  them,  or  to  obtain,  by  pacific  representa- 
tions, any  redress  of  grievances.  Their  government,  too,  was 
eubject  to  frequent  and  sanguinary  revolutions,  insurrec- 
tions, and  rebellions,  one  tyrant  being  murdered  and  suc- 
ceeded byanother.  In  1795,  during  the  pacific  administration 
of  Sir  John  Shore,  Colonel  Symes  was  despatched  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Golden  Foot,  or  the  Lord  of  the  White 
Elephant ;  but  little  came  of  the  mission,  except  a  very 
interesting  book  of  travels.f    In  the  year  1809  a  French 

*  Marqms  Wellesley,  '  Indiaii  Despatches/  &c. 

*t*  Syme's  *  Embassy  to  Ate/  &c.  It  was  owing  to  certain  transactions 
daring  Sir  John  Shore's  spiritless  administration,  that  the  Burmese  Inso- 
lence increased.  In  1795  a  Burmese  army  of  5,000  men  parsved  three 
rebellious  chiefs,  or,  as  they  termed  tiiem  (and  as  they  might  be)  robbers^ 
right  into  the  English  district  of  Chittagoog.  A  strong  detachment  was 
sent  from  Calcutta  to  oppose  these  Burmese ;  but  the  officer  in  command 
had  orders  to  negotiate— not  to  fight.  After  some  tedious  negotiations, 
which  oug^t  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  single  hour,  the  vio^ 
lators  of  our  frontiers  condescended  to  agree  to  retire  ;  and  they  retired^ 
accordingly,  into  their  own  country.  >Ior  was  this  aU.  The  three  men 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  our  territories  were  subsequently  given  up  to  the 
Burmese,  and  two  out  of  the  three  were  put  to  death  with  atrocious  tor- 
tures. **  This  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  English  government  had  a 
Tery  prejudicial  effect  on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Burmese,  for  it 
2a2 
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fillip  attacked  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  Burmese,  and 
•the  Golden  Foot,  not  imderstanding  the  difference  between 
French  and  En^Ush,  sent  a  sort  of  mission  to  Calcutta  to 
expostulate  agamst  the  proceeding,  and  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion. As  this  seemed  to  open  the  door  of  the  jealously- 
guarded  court  of  Ava  to  some  diplomatic  intercourse,  Lord 
Minto  despatched  Lieutenant  Canning  on  an  embassy.  This 
officer  reached  Bangoon ;  and  the  fing  of  Ava,  fipom  the 
midst  of  his  white  elephants,  decreed  that  the  Englishman 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  capital  in  all  safety  and 
honour ;  but  the  incursions  into  the  Company's  territories 
at  Chittagong  of  a  predatory  tribe  of  Burmese,  c^ed  the 
Mughs,  and  other  untoward  events,  broke  off  an  intercourse 
which  could  never  have  promised  any  very  satisfectory 
result.  Both  our  embassies  to  Ava  appear  to  have  been 
capital  mistakes,  for  they  exhibited  to  a  semi-barbarous  and 
vain-glorious  people  a  number  of  Englishmen  in  a  very 
humijyiating  condition,  and  in  the  attitude  of  supplicants. 

Lieutenant  Canning  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  disputes 
continued  to  occur  on  the  frontiers  of  Chittagong  and  Tip- 
pera*  As  they  were  not  met  by  bayonets,  the  Burmese 
grew  more  and  more  audacious ;  and,  at  the  time  when  Lc»*d 
Minto  gave  up  his  authority  in  Lidm  to  the  earl  of  Moira^ 
the  King  of  the  World  and  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant 
was  threatening  to  march  with  40,000  soldier-pilgrims  from 
Ava  to  Benares. 

During  this  peace-seeking  administration  violent  disturb-^ 
ances,  and  even  an  open  mutiny,  broke  out  in  the  Madras 
establishment.  Sir  George  Barlow,  as  governor-general,  had 
carried  his  economy  too  fer  with  regard  to  the  army,  and 
Sir  George  was  now  governor  of  Madras,  and  equally  intent 
upon  reductions  and  savings.  Factions  also  displaved  them- 
selves among  the  civil  servants  at  Madras,  and,  tor  a  long 
time,  that  council  appears  to  have  been  as  divided  and  violent 
as  the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta  in  the  days  when  Warren 
Hastings  was  opposed  by  Francis,  Clavering,  and  Monson. 
One  party  at  Madras  took  part  with  the  discontented  army. 
I  cannot,  in  this  epitome,  afford  room  for  the  discussion  of 
these  alarming  transactions.  They  had  a  tendency  to 
destroy,  in  brief  time,  the  splendid  empire  which  had  been 

was  impossible  to  convince  this  most  self-important  people  that  the  men 
were  given  up  from  any  other  motive  than  that  of  fear." — ^Walter  Hamil* 
ton, '  East- Indian  Gazetteer,' 
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raised,  in  many  years,  by  so  much  wisdom  and  valour,  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men :  I  believe  I  am 
justified,  by  all  that  I  have  read  upon  the  subject,  in  believ- 
ing that  some  portion  of  blame  attaches  to  every  party — ^to 
his  majesly's  government  and  Court  of  Directors  at  home, 
to  Lord  Minto  at  Calcutta,  to  Sir  George  Barlow  at  Madras, 
and  the  party  there  which  opposed  Sir  George — ^to  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  civilians  as  well  as  to  the  muitary  on  that 
establishment.  But,  with  my  notions  of  militarjr  discipline 
and  subordination,  I  can  find  no  excuse  for  British  officers 
who  rose  in  arms  against  the  civil  power — and  to  this  extre- 
mity our  officers  on  the  Madras  establishment  did  certainly 
proceed. 

Lieutenant-General  Hay  Macdowall,  of  the  king's  service, 
who  had  been  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  coast  army 
in  lieu  of  Sir  John  Cradock  (who  had  certainly  contributed 
to  the  mutiny  at  Yellore),  claimed  a  seat  in  the  Madras 
council,  and  had  his  claim  sternly  refiised  by  Sir  George 
Barlow.  The  general  very  soon  complained  that  military 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  council  without  any  military 
knowledge,  and  without  consulting  him,  the  commander-in- 
chief.  He  even  accused  the  governor  of  usurping  his  mili- 
tary authority. 

Colonel  Munro,  the  quartermaster -general,  had  been 
charged,  during  Lord  William  Bentinck's  government,  to 
draw  up  a  report  upon  the  eligibility  of  abohshing  a  certain 
monthly  allowance,  which  it  had  been  the  practice  to  grant 
to  the  commanders  of  native  corps  for  the  provision  of  camp 
equipage,  and  which  was  thence  commonly  called  "  the  Tent 
Contract.' '  Munro  prepared  a  detailed  report  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  expressed  an  opinion  very  adverse  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  practice,  whidi  he  described  as  a  system  which 
"  j)laced  the  interest  and  the  duly  of  officers  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other."  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  General 
Sir  John  Cradock  had  both  approved  the  report,  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  supreme  government  in  Bengal,  with 
a  strong  recommendation  that  "  the  Tent  Contract "  should 
be  universally  abolished.  The  report  received  the  sanction 
of  the  supreme  government,  and  directions  were  sent  to 
Madras  to  carry  it  into  eifect.  It  was  by  virtue  of  these 
instructions  of  the  supreme  government  at  Calcutta  that 
Sir  George  Barlow,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  gover- 
nor of  Madras,  abolished  "  the  Tent  Contract,"  by  a  general 
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order,  dated  May,  1808.  The  British  oflBieOTs  commandmg 
native  corps  took  great  offence.  They  afterwards  took  pains 
to  proTe  that  the  seat  of  the  quarrel  was  not  in  the  purse — 
that  the  abolition  of  the  old  monthly  allowance  for  camp 
equipage  was,  in  a  pecuniary  light,  no  sansible  eyil  to  them, 
and  that  their  dissatisfaction  and  mutiny  did  not  originate 
in  motives  of  so  sordid  a  nature,  but  proceeded  &om  the 
sense  of  other  injuries,  and  of  many  insiuts  offered  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  eommander-ia-chief.  General  Mao- 
dowall.  They  said,  for  example,  that  Cokmel  Munro'» 
report  conveyed  an  insinuation  un&vourable  and  outrageous 
to  the  honour  of  their  whole  body.  Macdowall  might  be  & 
hot-headed,  but  he  certainly  was  not  a  low-minded  or  mav- 
cenary  man.  Though  smarting  under  other  injuries^  or 
under  things  which  he  eonndered  as  injuries^  he  cared  not 
a  straw  about  the  emc^uments  of  '^  the  Tent  Contract.'* 
Numerous  letters  of  complaint  were  addressed  to  him  bv  his 
(^cers ;  but  he  always  re^ed  that  the  question  had  been 
settled  be£i>re  he  came  to  the  command,  and  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  considered  as  now  at  rest.  The  officers,  how* 
ever,  prepared  charges  against  the  quartermaster-general^ 
Colonel  Munro,  for  having  made  (in  Ins  report)  use  of  felse 
and  infamous  insiauations,  injurious  to  nieir  reputaticm; 
and  demanded  that  he  shoidd  be  brought  to  a  couit-martial» 
For  more  than  two  months  the  c<Hnmander-in-chief  did 
nothing  in  the  matter ;  but,  when  hia  own  quarrel  with  the 
Madras  government  about  his  exduedon  firom  ^  eouneil, 
etc.  reached  its  climax,  he  very  unexpectedly  put  Cc^ondl 
Munro  under  arrest.  But  for  Mae&KwaU's  exdusicm  from 
the  council-board,  and  the  other  wronga  of  which  he  e(»n» 
j^ained,  the  discontents  of  Hie  officers  under  his  command 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  died  out  in  a  few  murmurs. 

The  array  now  fully  ix)6k  up  the  quarrel  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, and  Sir  Gkorge  Barlow  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  arrested  quartermaster-generaL  Sir  G^eorge  and  hia 
coUeagaes  peremptorily  ordered  the  release  of  that  officer. 
General  Macdowall  answered  that  he  could  not  ccHuply  ; 
that  the  question  was  strictly  military,  and  that  he  could 
not  evade  bringing  it  to  issue  oefbre  a  court-martial  without 
committing  the  honour  of  the  whole  Madras  army.  H^re^ 
upon  the  civil  government  liberated  the  milrfcary  prisoner  by 
its  own  authority. 

Upon  this — on  the  28th  of  January,  1809 — Macdowall 
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embarked  for  England,  having  previonaly  forwarded  to  the 
governor  in  council  an  addi^s  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
from  sundry  officers  of  the  Madras  army,  who  complained  of 
several  grievances,  and  amongst  them  of  the  exclui^on  of 
their  commander-in-chief  from  a  seat  in  council.  Mac- 
dowaU  also  lefb  behind  him  a  general  order,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  quartermaster-general  was  strongly  con- 
demned. The  deputy  adjutant-general.  Major  Boles,  in  the 
absence  of  his  senior,  complied  with  the  injunction  or  the 
wish  of  the  departed  commander-in-chief^  who  had  gone 
away  without  leaving  his  formal  resignation,  and  issued  the 
general  (Mrder.  The  governor  in  council  then  suspended  the 
deputy  adjutant-genfflral,  and  issued  a  general  order  of  their 
own,  declaring  that  General  MacdowaJl  was  removed  from 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief.  Colonel  Capper,  the  adju- 
tant-g^ieral,  informed  the  governor  that  he,  and  not  Majcnr 
Boles,  was  the  responsible  person ;  as  the  paper  would  have 
been  issued  under  his  signature  if  he  had  not  been  engaged 
in  accompanying  the  ccwnmander-in-chief  on  board  ship.  Sir 
George  Barlow  then,  without  removing  the  suspension  from 
Major  Bcdea,  suspended  Colonel  Capper  also.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  officers  of  the  Madras  army  drew  up, 
and  circulated  for  signatures,  a  memorial  to  Lord  Minto,  as 
governor-general,  repeating  their  grievances  and  condemn- 
ing the  treatment  which  their  commander-in-chief  had 
received  from  the  civil  power.  The  same  officers  also  drew 
up  a  flattering  address  to  the  deputy  adjutant-general, 
whom  Sir  George  Barlow  had  suspeimed.  This  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Madras  government  as  downright  mutiny  ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1809,  another  general  order  was  issued, 
severely  censuring  the  cheers  who  had  circulated  the  two 
offensive  papers,  removing  some  of  them  from  their  par- 
ticular commands  and  suspending  others  altogether.  This 
spread  the  flames,  instead  of  extinguishing  them.  In  Tra- 
vancorey  at Ma8ulipatam,Seringapatam,  Hyderabad,  and  other 
stations,  they  burst  into  open  mutiny.  Blood  was  shed — 
and  in  no  small  quantity — ^in  Mysore ;  for,  as  a  mutinous 
battalion  was  marching  from  Chitteldroog  to  join  the  muti- 
neers at  Seringapatam,  they  encountered  resistance  from  a 
body  of  dutifid  troops,  and  fired  upon  and  received  the  fire 
of  their  own  countrymen  or  friends  and  fellow-soldiers. 
From  200  to  300  sepoys  were  killed  or  wounded.  This  was 
a  most  dangeroua  spectacle  to  exhibit  to  the  native  army  and 
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inhabitants  I  It  was  the  inevitable  conviction  of  this  danger 
that  brought  the  English  officers  rapidly  to  their  senses. 

Pirst,  those  at  Hyderabad  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the 
civil  authority,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  at  all 
the  other  stations.  Colonel  Barry  Close,  who  was  at  the 
time  political  resident  at  the  Mahratta  court  of  Poonah, 
behaved  with  admirable  skill,  firmness,  and  courage.  At  the 
voice  of  the  supreme  government,  he  flew  from  Poonah  to 
Hyderabad ;  and,  although  he  did  not  succeed  in  the  first 
instance,  the  sepoys  obeying  their  mutinous  English  officers, 
and  pointing  their  muskets  and  bayonets  against  him  and 
his  escort,  his  heroic  bearing,  his  prudent  advice,  and  his 
evident  and  great  eagerness  to  prevent  the  effiision  of 
blood,  soon  produced  a  great  and  healing  effect.  Other 
superior  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company  behaved  most 
admirably  at  this  moment  of  crisis.  In  Mysore,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Davis,  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  Honour- 
able Arthur  Cole,  resident  at  the  court  of  the  rajah  (though 
Davis  was  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  Cole  but  a  very  jroung 
man),  conducted  themselves  with  rare  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  fearlessness,  and  contributed  very  essentially  to  the 
restoration  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  sanguinary  extre- 
mities. Colonel  Gibbs  and  Colonel  Montresor  also  distin- 
guished themselves  greatly  under  circumstances  more  difficult 
than  any  that  English  officers  had  been  placed  under  in 
India. 

Lord  Minto,  very  laudably,  went  to  Madras,  whence  all  the 
mischief  had  sprung,  but  before  he  reached  that  presidency 
(on  the  11th  of  September)  all  signs  of  the  mutiny  were 
over,  except  the  feehngs  of  contrition  of  those  who  ha^  been 
engaged  in  it.  His  lordship  applauded  "the  inflexible 
firmness  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  wnich  had  preserved  the 
authority  of  legal  government  unbroken  and  unimpaired ;" 
and  reprobated  the  recent  revolt,  of  which  the  object 
had  been  to  overawe  and  control  the  civil  government. 
Many  of  the  mutinous  officers  were  very  young  men, 
who  had  believed  that  they  were  doing  right  in  support- 
ing their  commander-in-chief,  who  held  the  king's  commis- 
sion. Only  a  few  were  punished  in  any  way.  Macdowall, 
who  had  been  so  long  living  in  a  fire,  perished  in  water,  the 
ship  in  which  he  took  his  passage  being  lost  at  sea.  If  he 
had  reached  England  alive,  he  would  probabljr  have  been 
subjected  to   some  severe   punishment  or  rumous  prose- 
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cution.  Tet  the  Court  of  Directors  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  been  in  the  wrong  in  opposing  the 
wish  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  reftising  Macdowall  a 
seat  in  the  council,  for  they  lost  no  time  in  giving  a 
seat  in  the  council  to  their  new  Madras  commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.  Mr.  Petrie,  who  led  the  oppo- 
sition in  council,  was  recalled,  and  a  minority  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  would  have  recalled  Sir  George  Barlow  likewise, 
but  he  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Perceval's  cabinet, 
and  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  who  declared  that  he  had 
come  out  manfully  from  a  desperate  contest  with  the  mili- 
tary, who  had  long  been  disorderly  at  Madras,  and  who  had 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  erecting  their  own  power  as 
supreme  over  the  civil  power.* 

*  A  detail  of  these  unhappy  proceedings,  which  were  terminated  much 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expected,  would  fill  a  large  volume.  Many 
hundreds  of  pages  were  written  and  printed  at  the  time  in  England. 
Among  these  volumes  and  pamphlets  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Petrie,  who 
attributed  a  vast  deal  of  blame  to  Sir  George  Barlow.  In  an  article  in 
the  *  Quarterly  Review '  (No.  ix.),  which  fills  sixty-five  closely-printed 
pages,  the  whole  story  is  told  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting  manner.  The 
facts  are  carefully,  and,  on  the  whole,  candidly  sifted,  maldDg  allowance 
for  a  slight  bias  on  the  side  of  Sir  Greorge  Barlow.  , 

The  account  of  the  *  Riiie,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  Disturb- 
ances at  Madras,'  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual  Register'  for  1810,  which 
evidently  proceeded  firom  the  pen  of  Southey,  who  then  wrote  the  histo- 
rical part  of  this  periodical  work,  is  clear  and  good,  and  considerably 
shorter  than  the  account  given  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'  In  some 
points  it  severely  censures  5ie  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow.  It  says— 
**  The  ablest  and  wisest  governor  might  have  found  his  situation  difficult ; 
and  whether  a  system  of  conciliation,  uniting  generosity  with  firmness^ 
could  have  allayed  the  general  agitation,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  attempted.  Sir  G.  Barlow  seems  to  have  thought  that  firmness 
alone  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  way  to  make  the  authority  qfyovem^ 
ment  respected,  was  to  punish  any  person  who  displeased  the  governor. 
Upon  this  angry  and  vindictive  system  some  persons  were  displaced  from 
their  official  situations,  others  degraded,  others,  by  distant  and  unwelcome 
appointments,  banished  from  Madras.  Some  of  these  examples  may  have 
been  expedient,  but,  most  assuredly,  some  of  them  were  arbitrary,  oppres- 
sive, and  cruel ;  and  the  general  ferment  and  general  disgust  which  such 
measures  created  encouraged  the  discontented  officers,  who  found  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company  ready  to  sympathize  with  them,  because  they 
were  exasperated  by  their  own  grievances.  Things  were  in  tiiis  state  when 
General  Macdowall  embarked  for  England,  and  from  this  time  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  conduct  of  the  army  or  of  the  government  was 
most  censurable,  till,  by  the  imprudence  and  intemperance  of  both,  a 
crisis  was  brought  on,  which  decided  the  guilt  of  one  party,  without  ex- 
culpating the  other."— *  Edin.  Ann.  Register/ 

General  Sir  Thomas  Moitland,  at  this  time  governor  of  Ceylon,  and 
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If  conquests  arid  aimesationa  were  not  made  in  Hin- 
dustan, there  was  no  lack  of  them  in  other  directions.  In 
fact,  during  the  peaceful  administrati(m  of  Lc^  Minto,  our 
conquests  asid  (^rations  in  the  Eastam  Archipelago,  or 
Insular  India,  were  widely  extended — »o  widely,  indeed, 
that  the  forces  and  resources  employed  in  this  direction 
would  have  made  it  difficult  to  prosecute  any  important  war 
on  the  Indian  contin^it. 

Our  fleets  onnmanded  in  every  sea,  ao  that  the  Butdi 
and  French  col(»iie&  could  receive  only  a  scanty  and  preca^ 
rious  support  from  the  mother  countries.  All  the  Malacca 
or  Spice  Islands,  which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Butdi,  but 
which  now  in  reality  belcwaged  to  the  French, — ^Bonaparte 
having  annexed  HoUand  to  his  empire, — ^were  reduced  witii 
very  little  difficulty  by  Anglo-Indian  expeditions.  The  first 
attack  was  made  upon  Amboyna,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  English  during  the  first  revolutionary  war,  but  which 
had  been  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  A  smaQ  dotilla 
of  Company's  armed  vessels,  commanded  by  Captain  Tucker, 
and  a  small  military  force,  consiating  of  a  part  of  the  Com- 
pany's Madras  European  regiment  and  a  few  artillerymen 
(about  400  landsmen  in  all),  imder  the  command  of  Captain 
Court,  stormed  the  principal  batteries  on  the  16th  of 
Eebruary,  1810 ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  whole  of 
the  island  was  surrendered  to  tiie  British,  although  it  was 
defended  by  1,300  men  and  a  great  quantitT  of  artillery. 
The  five  dependeat  islands  quietly  submittea  to  the  con- 
querors. Being  reinforced  by  Captain  Cole,  the  Amboyna 
expedition  drove  the  Dutch  from  their  very  strong  works 
on  Banda  Neira,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August, 
1810,  reduced  t^  whole  of  the  group  called  the  Banda  Isles, 
so  productive  in  nutmegs. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  Dutch  subjects  of  Ns^leon 

afterwards  the  *^  Kin^  Tom''  of  Malta  and  tiie  lomaa  Islamls,  was,  as  all 
liie  world  knows,  no  rtrj  great  adiairer  o£  weakness  (Mr  laxity  of  govern- 
ment, yet  he  censured  tbe  condnet  of  1^  Gkorge  Barlow  as  beiog  too 
rigid.  In  1810,  Sir  Janes  Mackintosh,  who  was  then  Tisking  Col<»a(&bo» 
was  told  that  he  (Sir  T.  M.)  thought  that  Lord  Minto  had  sUdcened  th« 
cords  of  government  aa  dangerously  m  Sir  Georffe  Bariow  Hpkiemed 
them.^'  Diary,  in  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Madd&tofh, 
edited  by  his  Son/ 

But  the  shortest  and  best  of  all  the  comments  made  on  these  disturb* 
ances  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our  great  duke,  and  wdl  be  found  ia 
the  *  Wellington  De^atches.* 
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in  those  seas  except  the  rich  island  of  Java  and  some  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  the  richer  and  £ur  larger  island  of 
Sumatra.  The  reduction  <d  these  settlements  was  first  sug- 
gested to  the  gpyemor-genezal  by  Mr.  Stamford  Eaffles,  one 
of  the  many  men  of  rare  talent  that  had  been  trained 
under  the  East-India  CkHnpany.  Eaffles,  during  cmlj  a  short 
re^dence  on  the  coa^t  oi  Malacca,  had  contrived  to  obtain 
a  ya^  mass  of  infcsmation  conceminff  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  he  not  osdy  suggested  uie  expedititms,  but 
accompanied  and  materially  aided  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  commands.  Though  bred  to  the  kw,  and  never  in 
any  degree  a  military  man,  L(»*d  Minto  himself  determined 
to  go  with  the  troops.  Hia  lordship  left  Calcutta  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1811,  for  Madras^  which  establishment  was  to 
furnish  part  of  the  f<»rees.  The  Bengal  tro<^  were  embarked 
in  the  middle  of  A|)irQ„  and,  about  the  middle  of  May,  the 
whoie  of  the  eiLpedition  arrived  at  Malacca^  the  place  -of 
rendezvous,  as  the  best  starting-point  &ir  the  conquests  pro- 
posed. Great  was  the  difficulty  of  making  a  voyage  with  a 
Wge  iieet  throu^  an  arehipeh^o  where  the  wind  blows 
strongly  ^m  one  point  of  the  compass  for  several  months 
together,  where  the  passage  between  the  islands  is  often  so 
narrow  that  only  one  ship  can  paaa  at  a  time,  and  then  so  close 
to  the  land  that  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  shadowed  by  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  extends  to  the  water's  edge.* 

The  accounts  o£  this  navigation  were  contradictory  and 
obscure.  Few  or  none  of  the  British  naval  officers  engaged 
in  the  expedition  had  ever  threaded  that  perplexing  maze, 
and  ^eir  opinions  were  divided  as  to  which  was  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  order  to  reach  Java  expeditiously. 
There  was  no  time  to  waste  in  di^utations,  for  the  &vour- 
able  monsoon  was  nefur  terminating  when  all  our  forces  were 
collected  at  Malacca.  Many  insi^ied  that  the  only  practical 
(^urse  for  a  fleet  was  the  northern  route  round  Borneo ; 

*  *  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Senrices  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.,  particularly  in  the  Government  of  Jara,  1811- 
16 ;  BeDCooka  and  ita  Depcndeneies,  1817-24 1  with  Details  of  the  Com- 
merce  and  Resources  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  and  Selectiona  from  his 
Correspondence..    Bf  his  Widow.' 

This  is  aitother  admiraUs  book,  and  full  of  useful  lessons  Mid  high 
^eouragements  to  young  men  entering  into  the  Honoitrable  Company's 
•crrice, — a  serrioe  in.  whidi  Raffles,,  by  his  own  merits,  Belf-edUiCatton» 
and  great  iadustryt  roae  from  a  very  poor  and  obscure  conditioDy  to  emi- 
nence, fortuaey  and  fiime. 
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but  Baffles,  the  real  planner  of  the  whole  expedition,  recom- 
mended the  south-west  passage,  between  Carimata  and 
Borneo,  "  and  staked  his  reputation  on  the  success  which 
would  attend  it."  Baffles  had  previousljr  ascertained  the 
practicabili^  of  this  passage  by  an  experunent  in  a  small 
vessel  called  the  JkRnto,  The  governor-general  ordered  that 
that  passage  should  be  taken ;  and,  in  less  than  six  weeks  ai^r 
quittmg  Malacca,  the  fleet,  counting  more  than  ninety  sail, 
was  in  sight  of  Batavia,  without  accident  to  a  single  vessel.* 

Our  land  troops  were  under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
S.  Auchmuty :  they  were  divided  into  four  brigades,  and 
amounted  to  nearly  12,000  men,  of  which  about  one  half 
were  British.  The  climate  on  that  coast,  however,  proved 
so  noxious,  that  the  hospitals  were  soon  crowded  with  our 
native  IniHan  sepoys  and  with  our  British  soldiers.  It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  there  were  6,000  men  on  the  sick- 
list  and  incapable  of  duty.  But  neither  these  disastrous 
circumstances  nor  the  strength  of  the  works  prevented  the 
easy  conquest  of  the  island.  Batavia,  the  capital,  to  which 
the  Dutch  had  given  the  proud  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  East," 
was  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  August,  by  the  burghers,  the 
garrison  having  retreated  to  Weltevreeden. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  Colonel  Gillespie, 
with  part  of  our  troops,  marched  to  "Weltevreeden.  The 
Dutch  had  abandoned  their  cantonment  there,  and  had 
taken  post  about  two  miles  ferther  up  the  countiy,  at  Cor- 
nelis.  Their  position  was  strong,  and  defended  by  an 
abattis,  occupied  by  3,000  of  their  best  troops  and  four  guns 
of  horse-artillery;  and  behind  them  were  the  fort  of  Cornells 
and  other  very  strong  works.  Thus  posted,  the  Dutch,  for  a 
time,  defended  themselves  stoutly ;  but  at  length  their  four 
guns  were  captured,  and  they  were  driven  from  the  abattis, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  left  on  the  field  about 
600  in  killed  and  wounded,  including  a  brigadier-general, 
who  was  wounded  dangerously.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  but  trifling. 

*  **  The  whole  fleet,"  says  the  governor-general,  "  had  assembled  on 
the  coast  of  Java  by  the  30th  of  July.  The  Modeate,  if  alone,  woold 
have  done  it  in  a  fortnight  sooner.  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
detailing  these  circumstances,  because  this  expedition  must  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  present  year  (an  earlier  departure  than  actu^ly  took 
place  from  India  having  been  found  totally  impracticable)  if  I  had  yielded 
to  the  predicted  difficulties  of  the  passage.'' — *  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  by  his  Widow*' 
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The  enemy  now  took  shelter  close  under  their  batteries. 
Their  main  body  was  strongly  intrenched  in  a  position 
between  the  great  river  of  Jacotra  and  a  deep  canal  dug  by 
theDutch,  and  called  the  Sloken:  this  position  was  shut  up  in 
front  by  a  deep  trench,  strongly  palisadoed ;  neither  the  nver 
nor  the  canal  was  fordable :  seven  redoubts  and  many  batte- 
ries, mounting  heavy  guns,  occupied  the  most  commanding 
points  of  ground  within  the  lines,  the  key-fort  of  ComeliB 
being  in  the  centre.  The  heat  was  too  violent,  the  malaria 
of  the  spot  too  destructive,  and  the  number  of  our  forces 
too  small,  to  admit  of  regular  approaches.  The  Dutch  works 
must  be  taken  by  battery  and  assault,  or  not  at  all.  Sir  S. 
Auchmuty  came  up  with  more  troops,  Eear- Admiral  Stop# 
ford  spared  500  of  his  seamen  to  assist  at  our  batteries ; 
and  these  were  worked  so  well,  that,  one  by  one,  the  nearest 
Dutch  batteries  were  silenced.  At  last,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  the  assault  was  made,  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  gallant  leading  of  Colonel  G-illespie,  Colonel  Gibbs, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod,  and  Major  Tule ;  and  the 
works  were  all  carried,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army 
was  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  The  combat  had  been  most 
obstinate.  A  tremendous  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  one 
of  the  Dutch  redoubts  (whether  bv  accident  or  by  design 
was  not  ascertained)  took  place  at  the  instant  of  its  capture, 
and  destroyed  a  number  of  our  officers  and  men,  who  were 
crowded  on  the  ramparts,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned. 
Colonel  Macleod,  who  attacked  another  of  thd  redoubts,  fell 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  In  aU,  twenty-seven  sepoys,  and 
114  British  were  slain,  123  sepoys,  and  610  British  were 
wounded,  and  thirteen  were  missing.  But  5,000  Dutch 
were  taken  prisoners,  about  1,000  were  buried  in  the  works> 
multitudes  were  cut  down  in  the  retreat,  some  of  the  rivers 
.  were  choked  up  with  the  dead,  and  the  huts  and  neighbour- 
ing thickets  were  filled  with  the  wounded.  Among  the 
prisoners  were  three  general  officers,  thirty-four  field  officers, 
ninety  captains,  and  150  subaltern  officers.  General  Jansens, 
the  Dutch  commander-in-chief,  who  had  thrice  rallied  his 
retreating  troops,  escaped  with  difficulty,  followed  by  a  weak 
cavalry  escort,  the  sole  remains  of  an  army  of  10,000 
men.* 

*  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's  '  Despatch  to  Lord  Minto.' 
On  the  27th  of  August,  the  day  after  the  hloody  battle  of  Comelis,  the 
warm-hearted,  the  good,  the  learned,  the  poetical  Doctor  John  Leyden^ 
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The  final  capitulation  of  the  vast  island,  or  of  all  of  it  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Dutdi,  was  not  signed,  at  Sama- 
rang,  by  General  Jansens  and  Sir  S.  Auchniuty,  till  the 
18th  of  S^tember.  Such  of  the  natives  or  Asiatic  settiere 
as  had  been  subjects  to  the  Dutch  rg'oiced  in  the  change ; 
and  many  of  the  independent  chiefs,  who  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  the  country,  came  in  and  courted  the 
alliance  of  the  new  conquerors.  Lord  Minto  did  not  over- 
rate the  importance  of  Java  in  his  despatches  to  the  autho- 
rities in  England. 

**  An  empire,"  said  his  lordship,  "  which  for  two  centuries 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  power,  prosperity,  said  grandeur 
of  one  of  the  principal  and  most  respected  states  in  Europe, 

the  assodate  and  fnmd  of  Walter  Scott,  the  bosom  friend  of  Stamford 
Hafflea,  the  admired  of  all  who  knew  him,  died  of  the  country  fever  at 
Weltevreeden.  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  Raffles,  who  deeply  moamed 
liislost: 

**  Where  sleep  the  brave  on  Java's  strand, 
Thy  ard^  spirk,  Leyden,  fled ; 
And  fitroe,  with  cypress  shades  the  land 
Where  genins  fell  and  valonr  bled. 

When  trinmph's  tale  is  westward  home, 

On  Border  hills  no  joy  shall  gleam ; 
And  thy  loved  Teviot  long  shall  monra 

The  yenthfol  Poet  of  her  stream." 

i'^m  '  Verses/  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

Many  congenial  spirits  fit  home  moamed  his  premature  fate.  Southey, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  oonqneit  of  Java,  paid  a  merited  comphment 
to  the  learned  Dutch  writers  of  an  earlier  age,  who  had  visited  and 
described  the  bland«  and  then  concluded  with  this  beautiful  tribute  to 
Leyden:— 

*'  But  file  writings  of  Nieuhoff,  and  Baldseus,  and  Yalentyn,  and  Rum* 
phhu  reanain ;  and  time,  which  destroys  the  work  of  the  conqueror  and 
of  \)it  statesman,  will  but  increase  their  value.  Unhappily  our  conquest 
cost  us  the  life  of  one  who«  had  his  days  been  prolonged,  would  probably 
have  added  more  to  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  literature  and  antiquities 
than  all  his  predecessors:  I  sp^  of  Dr.  John  Leyden,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  his  stores  of  knowledge,  accompanied  Lord  Minto  upon 
this  expedition,  and  fell  si  victim  to  tJM  dimate ;  and  whose  early  death 
may  be  considered  as  a  loss  so  great,  so  irreparable  (for  generations  may 
pass  away  before  another  be  found,  who  with  the  same  industry,  the  same 
power  of  mind,  and  the  same  disinterested  spirit,  shall  possess  the  same 
opportunities),  that  I  will  not  re^in  from  expressing  a  wish  that  Java 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  so  Leyden  were  alive.''—*  Edin* 
burgh  Annual  Register.' 

Walter  Scott  drew  up  and  published,  in  this  same  miscellany,  a  very 
touching  biographical  memoir  of  his  dear  friend  Leyden,  whom  he  never 
afterwards  mentioned  but  with  fieelings  of  the  greatest  affection. 
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has  been  thus  wrested  from  the  short  usurpation  of  the 
Erench  government,  has  been  added  to  the  dominion  of  the 
British  crown,  and  converted,  from  a  seat  of  hostile  machi- 
nation and  commercial  competition,  into  an  augmentation 
of  British  power  and  prosperity."  Baffles,  who  could  not 
foresee  how  soon  the  British  government  would  be  induced 
to  restore  to  the  emancipated  Dutch  these  splendid  con- 
quests in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  was  even  warmer  than 
the  govOTUor-g^aeral  in  describing  the  value  of  Java.  "  It 
is,  in  fact,"  said  he,  ^the  other  India!'*  Baffles  himself^ 
under  the  title  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Java  and  its  de- 
pendencies, was  appointed  to  preside  over  this  new  empire, 
''as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  service  he  had  rendered, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office." 

Mr.  Hare  waa  appointed  resident  at  Banffer-Masing,  with 
the  view  of  checking  the  war,  which  was  almost  constantly- 
raging  among  the  native  chiefs,  and  of  putting  down  the 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  nowhere  carried  on  in  a  more 
ferocious  manner  or  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  was  also  during  Lord  Minto's  administration  that 
Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France  were  reduced.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1810,  a  small  Anglo-Indian  foree  under 
Colonel  Keating,  and  a  small  squadron  of  his  majesty's 
ships  under  Cmnmodore  Rowley,  subdued  the  French  in 
the  first  of  these  two  islands,  with  no  other  loss  than 
eighteen  killed,  seventy-nine  wounded,  and  four  drowned  in 
landing.  In  the  month  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
ships  and  troops  from  Madras,  from  Bombay,  and  from 
Bengal,  formed  their  junction  at  an  appointed  rendezvous 
near  to  the  Isle  of  Prance. 

They  were  to  be  joined  by  a  division  of  king's  troops  from 
the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope ;  but  as  these  royal  forees  did  not 
arrive  m  time,  the  attack  was  made  without  them.  The 
army  was  commanded  by  Major-Greneral  J.  Abercromby,  the 
fleet  by  Yice- Admiral  Bertie.  The  island  was  surrounded 
by  dangerous  reefs  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  leeward  side  was 
carefully  examined  and  sounded,  and  a  passage  for  vessels 
was  found  where  none  was  supposed  to  exist.  On  the  29th 
of  November,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  nearly  seventy  sail,  got  safely  to  anchor  at  the 
point  of  debarkation  in  Grande  Baie,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  windward  of  Port  Louis ;  and  the  army,  with  their 
artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition,  several  detachments  of 
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marines,  and  a  large  body  of  seamen,  were  landed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  without  a  single  loss  or  accident.  The 
[French  had  considered  such  a  landing,  or  any  landing  except 
opposite  to  Port  Louis,  as  an  impracticability ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  old  and  confirmed  persuasion,  while  the 
seaward  fortifications  of  their  capital  were  very  formidable, 
their  works  on  the  land  side — ^where  they  never  expected  to 
be  attacked — were  contemptible.  The  island,  in  fact,  was 
gained  the  moment  that  the  passage  through  the  reefs  was 
discovered;  or,  at  latest,  the  moment  that  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  so  successfully  effected.  Numerically,  the  French 
were  too  weak  to  offer  any  great  resistance  in  the  country 
which  lay  between  the  point  of  debarkation  and  the  capital 
of  the  island.  They  skirmished  a  littie  in  a  wood,  they 
attempted  to  defend  a  narrow  defile,  and  they  made  a  short 
stand  in  some  lines  behind  the  town  of  Port  Louis ;  but, 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December,  as  General  Aber- 
cromby  was  preparing  to  make  a  general  attack,  De  Caen, 
the  French  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  sent  out  a 
white  flag,  and  proposed  to  capitulate.  The  attack  was 
suspended,  and  the  capitidation  was  hastily  concluded. 
Considering  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  forces,  it  was 
thought  by  many  persons  that  the  British  commanders 
allowed  the  French  conditions  much  too  favourable.  De 
Caen  and  his  garrison  were  sent  to  France,  without  being 
bound  not  to  serve  against  England  or  her  allies  during  the 
war — a  very  idle  and  useless  condition,  as  the  French  of  the 
revolutionary  school  had  long  ceased  to  respect  anjr  such 
engagement.  But  the  rich  colony  and  its  dependencies,  the 
forts,  well-stored  magazines,  etc.,  were  given  up ;  the  con- 
querors obtained  possession  of  209  pieces  of  ordnance  in 
excellent  condition,  of  four  large  French  frigates,  one  French 
sloop,  and  one  brig ;  of  two  small  English  jfrigates  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  French,  and  of  a  number  of  mer- 
chant ships,  many  of  the  later  being  prizes  picked  up  by  the 
privateers  of  the  island,  and  some  of  them  being  of  great 
value.  And,  what  was  most  important  of  all,  the  French 
were  dispossessed  of  a  stronghold,  from  which,  during  the 
whole  of  this  war,  they  had  sorely  annoyed  our  East-India 
trade*  Both  these  neighbouring  islands  ought  always  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  power  which  holds  the  empire  of 
India ;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  British  govern- 
ment, keeping  the  Isle  of  France,  very  unwisely  gs^ve  blMJ^ 
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Bourbon.  In  making  these  two  important  conquests,  the 
troops  had  but  few  opportunities  of  displaying  their  valour. 
Counting  Europeans  and  natives,  our  loss  m  the  Isle  of 
France  amounted  only  to  twenty-nine  killed,  ninety-nine 
wounded,  and  forty-eight  missing.*  But  the  &cility  with 
which  large  detachments  from  the  three  presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  were  wafted  to  distant  islands 
and  peninsulas,  seas  and  gulfs,  and  then  formed  into  strong 
and  compact  armies,  was  every  wav  calculated  to  raise  our 
military  reputation ;  and  if  much  oi  the  merit  was  due  to  our 
national  navy,  still  the  East-India  Company,  its  governors, 
officers,  troops,  and  servants,  may  fairly  claun  a  lw:ge  share 
in  the  honours. 

The  pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  forgetful  of  several  severe 
chastisements  they  had  previously  received,  attacked  and 
plundered  an  English  trading  vessel,  and  treated  the  crew 
and  passengers  with  great  barbarity.  Forthwith  a  small 
expedition  was  despatched  from  Bombay  to  chastise  these 
ruffians  and  destroy  their  shipping.  Through  the  good 
diplomacy  of  Colonel  J.  Malcolm,  the  imaum  of  Muscat  was 
induced  to  co-operate,  and,  in  quick  succession,  the  pirates 
were  driven  out  of  Mallia,  Shenass,  and  all  their  other 
nests,  and  their  vessels  were  destroyed. 

Another  of  Lord  Minto's  expeditions  was  not  so  fortunate 
or  so  honourable.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  govern- 
ment (in  1808),  when  Bonaparte  seemed  on  the  point  of 
subduing  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  when  fears  were 
entertained  that  tne  French  might  obtain  possession  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Manilla,  and  thence  make  an  attack  upon 
the  Portuguese  possession  at  Macao,  a  small  armament  was 
sent  to  the  Canton  river.  It  was  found  now,  as  it  had  been 
found  in  the  year  1802,  under  the  administration  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  that  the  Chinese  considered  Macao  as  a  portion 
of  their  empire,  and  the  Portuguese  as  mere  tenants  at 
will ;  that  the  Chinese  were  furious  at  the  landing  of  any 
British  force,  and  that  the  Portuguese,  or  men  of  mixed 
race,  that  dwelt  at  Macao,  were  far  from  being  disposed  to 
give  our  troops  a  hearty  welcome.  Our  troops,  not  quite  a 
thousand  men,  were,  however,  landed,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  local  Portuguese  authorities.  A  general  feeling  of  enmity 

*  Unfortunately,  however,  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell  and  Major  O'Keefc, 
two  excellent  officers,  were  killed  in  clearing  the  defile,  which  the  French 
attempted  to  defend. 

2b 
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on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants  manifested  itself  in 
repeated  affirays  and  in  assaults,  particularly  on  our  sepoys. 
An  order  soon  came  down  fix)m  Canton  for  our  troops  to 
depart,  our  trade  at  Canton  was  stopped,  and  provisions 
were  denied  both  to  our  Indiamen  and  to  the  squadron  of 
his  majesty's  ships.  And  shortly  after  this,  some  of  the 
pasteboard  warriors  of  the  celestial  empire  began  to  march 
towards  Macao,  and  a  line  of  war  junks,  with  pateraro 
guns,  was  drawn  across  the  river  to  intersect  all  communi- 
cation with  Canton.  Admiral  Drury  made  a  demonstration 
of  breaking  through  this  line.  The  boats  of  all  our  men-of- 
war,  and  of  all  our  Indiamen,  were  manned  and  armed.  They 
could  have  cut  through  with  very  little  difficulty  or  loss, 
but  the  admiral,  instead  of  fighting,  pulled  up  to  parley. 
Upon  this  the  Celestials  in  the  junk  began  to  fire  into  the 
English  boats.  One  man  was  wounded  in  the  admiral's  own 
boat,  and  hereupon  the  admiral  ordered  the  signal  to  be 
made  for  the  attack.  But  "the  signal  was  not  observed, 
and  ordered  not  to  be  repeated.  The  admiral  then  declared 
his  intention  not  to  force  the  Chinese  line,  and  returned 
with  the  boats  to  the  fleet.  Though  a  man  of  undisputed 
courage,  Admiral  Drury  seems  not  to  have  possessed  that 
cool  and  deliberate  judgment  which  was  essential  to  the  sub- 
cess  of  the  business  he  had  been  engaged  in .  .  .  The  attempt 
to  proceed  to  Canton  in  the  boats  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  or  it  should  have  been  carried  through.  A  pagoda 
was  built  by  the  Chinese  near  the  spot,  to  commemorate 
their  victory  over  the  English."*  Our  Humiliation  was  com- 
pleted by  a  convention,  entered  into  at  Macao  in  December 
(1808),  in  conformity  with  which  our  troops  were  re-embark- 
ed, and  Admiral  Drury  sailed  away  for  Bengal.  The  trade, 
which  had  been  stopped  for  more  than  three  months,  was 
then  renewed.  The  pecmiiary  loss  incurred  by  the  English, 
through  this  squabble  about  Macao  was  very  heavy ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  no  trifling  addition  was  made  to 
ike  usual  arrogance  of  the  Chinese.f 

*  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  late  chief  superintendent  in  China,  governor  of 
Hsng-Kong,  &c.  Parliamentary  Evidence,  as  quoted  by,  in  *  The  Chinese  ; 
m  €reneral  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants.' 

f  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- Col.  Weguelin^ 
the  oflScer  in  command  of  the  forces  that  were  landed  at  Macao,  was  pru- 
dent, discreet,  vigilant,  active,  and  spirited.  This  was  liberally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  governor-general  himself. 

See  services  of  Lieutenant-Col.  Thomas  M.  Weguelin,  in  *  East-Indim 
Military  Calendar.' 
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Lord  Minto  resigned  his  office,  and  took  his  passage  for 
England  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1813.  It  is  said 
that  when  he  returned  from  India  he  franklv  confessed  that 
his  notions  about  the  first  and  greatest  ot  our  governors- 
general  were  very  different  from  what  they  had  been  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  when  he  harangued  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  sat  with  the  managers  of  Hastings's 
impeachment  in  "Westminster  Hall.  More  than  this,  his 
lordship  recommended  carrying  out  the  system  of  aggran- 
dizement, connection,  and  supremacy  which  Hastings  had 
been  the  first  to  adopt ;  and  he  confessed  that  without  this 
supremacy,  by  conquest  or  by  connection,  our  empire  in  the 
East  could  not  stand ;  and  that  the  timid,  neutrality,  non- 
interference system,  which  had  now  been  so  long  cherished 
by  the  British  legislature  and  govenmient,  and  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  was  altogether  inapplicable  to  our 
situation  in  India. 

If  his  government  had  lasted  six  months  longer,  he  must 
have  found  himself  involved  in  extensive  wars  in  Hindustan. 
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The  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East-India  Company 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  complaint  with  some 
of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  at 
every  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  efforts  had  been 
made  to  throw  open  some  portions  of  the  India  or  China 
trade.  Many  merchants,  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
ports  (not  sufficiently  reflecting  that  the  trade  in  India 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Company  through  conquest  and 
dominion,  and  that  this  conquest  and  dominion  could  not 
have  been  acquired  if  the  Company  had  not  been  allowed 
the  profits  derivable  from  the  trade  of  the  country),  had, 
for  a  very  long  time,  contended  that  they,  and  Great  Britain 
at  large,  had  a  just  right  to  participate  in  the  India  and 
China  trade. 

The  first  great  inroad  on  the  Company's  exclusive  privi- 
leges did  not,  however,  take  place  until  the  vear  1813.  On 
the  22nd  of  Eebruary,  the  Company,  well  aware  of  the 
many  and  strenuous  efforts  that  were  making  to  break  up 
their  monopoly,  represented,  by  petition  to  parliament,  that, 
without  their  commercial  privileges,  they  could  not  maintain 
their  political  privileges  or  territorial  possessions ;  the  com- 
mercial monopoly  being  but  an  instrument  for  political  pur- 
poses, <fcc.  A  modification  of  the  system  had,  however,  been 
previously  resolved  upon  by  ministers;  and  before  the  session 
closed,  a  bill  (act  of  the  55  Geo.  III.)  was  carried  through 
both  houses.  The  trade  with  India  (but  not  with  China) 
was  thrown  open  in  ships  of  a  given  tonnage,  under  license 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  whose  refusal  to  grant  such 
license,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Board  of  Control.  The  resort 
of  individuals  to  India  for  commercial  or  for  other  purposes 
was  put  under  similar  regulations.  Thus  there  was  intro- 
duced a  divided  authority  in  matters  of  commerce,  as  there 
had  previously  been  in  politics.      Henceforward  it  was 
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enacted  that  the  Company's  accounts  should  be  kept  under 
the  two  separate  heads  of  "  territory"  and  "  commerce."  A 
general  authority  was  given  to  government,  through  the 
Boai*d  of  Control,  over  the  appropriation  of  the  territorial 
revenues  and  the  surplus  commercial  profits  which  might 
remain,  after  a  strict  observance  of  the  appropriation  clauses 
and  the  claims  of  the  Company's  creditors.  From  this 
time  forward  no  governor-general,  governor,  or  commander- 
in-chief  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Company  without  the 
approval  of  the  crown ;  and  no  suspended  or  dismissed  ser- 
vant of  the  Company  was  to  be  restored  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  bounty  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  was  also  restricted,  it  being  laid  down  that  in  the 
bestowal  of  any  sum  exceeding  £600,  the  concurrence  of 
the  Board  of  Control  was  indispensable.  Moreover  the 
Board  of  Control  was  to  hold  and  exercise  authority  over  the 
Company's  college  and  seminary  in  England.* 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Company  had  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  establishing  of  schools  and  chapels  in  their 
factories,  and  to  the  means  of  diffusing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  their  native  servants,  and  among 
other  natives  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  settle- 
ments. By  the  charter  of  1698,  the  Company  were  bound 
to  maintain  a  minister  and  schoolmaster  in  every  garrison 
and  superior  factory,  and  to  set  apart  a  decent  place  for  the 

Eerformance  of  divine  worship.  They  were  also  required  to 
ave  a  chaplain  to  every  ship  of  500  tons  or  upwards,  whose 
salary  was  to  commence  from  the  ship  sailing  outwards. 
Such  ministers  were  to  be  approved  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  and  were  to  be  at  all 
times  entertained  with  proper  respect.  '  Besident  ministers 
in  India  were  to  learn  the  "Portuguese  and  Hindu  lan- 
guages, to  enable  them  to  instruct  the  Gentoos  and  others 
in  the  Christian  religion."  On  the  union  of  the  two  Com- 
panies in  1708,  it  was  declared  by  the  charter,  that  the 
chaplain  should  have  precedence  next  after  the  fifth  member 
of  council  at  his  factory. 

Even  at  earlier  periods,  we  find  the  Company  employing 
missionaries,  sending  out  bibles  and  catechisms,  and  bestow- 
ing attention  on  the  education  of  the  native  children.  In 
1677,  they  sent  out  a  new  schoolmaster — Mr.  Ealph  Orde, 

*  The  establishments  at  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe. 
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— with  a  liberal  salary  and  appointments,  telling  their  agents 
that — "  He  is  to  teach  all  the  children  to  read  English,  and 
to  write  and  cipher,  gratis ;  and  if  any  of  the  other  nations, 
as  Portuguese,  Grentoos,  or  others,  'vnll  send  their  children 
to  school,  we  require  that  they  be  also  taught  gratis,  and 
ou  are  to  appoint  some  convenient  place  for  this  use ;  and 
e  is  likewise  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  and  he  is  to  diet  at  our  table,*  ^*  In  the 
same  missive,  which  has  a  savour  of  the  naivete  of  the  old^a 
times,  the  agents  were  told  that  they  might  give  two  rupees 
apiece  to  such  as  should  be  able  to  repeat  the  catechism  by 
heart,  "  for  their  encouragement." 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  founded 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  century,  soon  directed  its  attention 
towards  India,  and  sent  thither  missionaries  as  well  as  books. 
In  the  year  1744,  and  again  in  1762,  we  find  the  Company 
giving  hearty  assistance  to  this  religious  society.  They 
ordered  that  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  society  should 
have  the  use  of  a  church  at  Cuddalore,  and  of  a  church 
at  Madras.  "And,"  wrote  the  Company  to  their  agents, 
"as  a  further  encouragement  to  the  said  missionaries  to 
exert  themselves  in  propagating  the  Protestant  religion,  we 
do  hereby  empower  you  to  give  them,  at  such  times  as  you 
shall  think  proper,  in  our  name,  any  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  500  pagodas,  to  be  laid  out  in  such  manner,  and 
appropriated  to  such  uses,  as  you  shall  approve  of;  and  you 
are  hereby  directed  to  give  us,  from  time  to  time,  an  account 
of  the  progress  made  by  them  in  educating  children  and 
increasing  the  Protestant  religion,  together  with  your  opinion, 
upon  their  conduct  in  general,  and  what  further  encourage- 
ment they  deserve."  In  the  same  year  in  which  this  was 
written  to  Madras  (1752),  the  Court  wrote  to  Bombay : — ^"  As 
it  will  be  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  have  as 
many  of  the  soldiery,  and  others  our  dependants  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  we  have  thought  proper  to  add  two  more 
chaplains  to  your  establishment,  who  are  to  reside  at  Telli- 
cherry  and  Anjengo,  or  wherever  else  you  shall  think  proper 
to  station  them,  so  as  will  best  answer  our  intentions ;  and 
that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  rising  generation 
instructed  in  the  same  principles,  we  recommend  it  to  you, 

*  Correspondence,  quoted  by  P.  Auber,  *  Rise  and  Progress.' 
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to  form  a  plan  for  the  setting  up  and  establishing  charity- 
schools,  wherein  the  children  of  our  soldiers,  mariners, 
topasses,  and  others,  may  be  educated  as  well  at  the  subor- 
dinates as  at  Bombay.  When  you  can  reduce  your  plan 
to  practice,  you  may  depend  upon  our  giving  an  assistance 
becoming  the  Company ;  and  we  most  eamesUy  recommend 
it  to  every  one  of  our  servants  and  others,  who  are  in  good 
circumstances,  to  contribute  freely  to  an  undertaking  of 
such  utility  to  the  presidency  in  general. 

"  When  schools  are  erected  in  consequence  of  this  recom- 
mendation, our  chaplains  are  frequently  to  visit  them,  to  see 
what  improvement  the  children  make,  and  to  give  their 
utmost  assistance  in  instructing  and  confirming  them  in  the 
principles  and  profession  of  the  Protestant  religion.''  * 

Although  not  in  sufficient  numbers — considering  the 
vast  extent  of  the  country  and  its  teeming  population — 
India  had  not  been  left  without  chaplains  or  without  mis- 
sionaries ;  but  the  labours  of  the  latter  had  not  been  attended 
with  any  great  success,  and  the  more  cautious  Anglo-Indians 
had  shrunk  from  the  risks  attendant  on  a  too  energetic 
spirit  of  proselytizing.  The  Hindus,  submissive  in  all  but 
that,  had  always  seemed  ready  to  rush  into  insurrection  at 
the  slightest  interference  with  their  religious  rites  and  ancient 
customs — customs  and  rites  not  more  ancient  than  (in  manv 
cases)  revolting  and  degrading  to  humanity.  Partly  through 
their  own  fault  in  attempting  to  translate  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  into  most  difficult  languages,  with  which  they 
were  most  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  partly  through  the 
sense-striking,  attractive,  and  splendid  ritual  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  church,  the  success  of  the  English  missionaries,  whe- 
ther of  the  Established  Church  or  Baptists,  had  been  very 
inferior,  at  least  in  numerical  amount,  to  that  of  the  papist 
missionaries.  And  yet  the  most  able  and  best  member  of 
the  great  Boman  Propaganda  had  been  fain  to  confess,  after 
residing  forty  years  in  India,  that  only  the  very  worst  of  the 
natives  he  nad  converted  remained  steady  to  their  new 
ikith. 

The  best  result  of  the  efforts  of  our  missionaries  was  to 
be  seen  in  Tiimevelly ;  and  it  was  such  as  to  encourage 
the  hope  that  what  had  been  done  there  might  be  found 
practicable  elsewhere.     In  the  very  centre  of  the  south  of 

*  Correspondence,  quoted  by  P.  Auber. 
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Tinnevellj  there  were  two  villages,  one  of  500  and  the 
other  of  400  native  Christians,  with  regular  churches,  native 
priests,  catechists,  and  boys'  and  girls'  schools.  They  were 
living  as  Christians,  in  harmony,  without  a  vestige  of  idola- 
try to  be  seen  in  either  village,  nor  an  idol  to  be  found. 
Regular  service  in  the  church  was  held  daily.  Groups  of 
women  were  to  be  seen  assembled  together  under  the  shade 
of  the  palmyrartree,  spinning  cotton  and  singing  their 
Lutheran  hymns  to  the  motion  of  their  wheels,  while  the 
men  were  at  the  same  time  labouring  in  the  field.  "  It  was 
like  an  oasis  in  the  moral  desert  of  the  immense  country." 
The  Hindu  tehsildar  *  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  their 
conduct,  as  being  an  inoffensive,  quiet  people ;  and  said  that 
he  should  rejoice  if  all  the  inhabitants  around  were  like 
them.  The  name  of  the  one  village  was  Mothelloor,  the 
name  of  the  other  was  Nazareth.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
labours  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  in  Tinnevelly. 
They  had  been  without  any  missionary  for  many  years,  but 
they  had  retained  the  faith  and  doctrines  which  had  been 
taught  them,  and  they  performed  all  the  offices  of  religian 
among  themselves.t 

In  the  debates  in  parliament,  on  the  new  charter,  much 
was  said  respecting  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the 
j^pointment  of  missionaries,  to  be  salaried  by  the  state. 
Nearly  every  man  who  lived  in  India  opposed  this  last 
measure. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  now  hoped  that  a  regular  and  well- 
appointed  hierarchy,  headed  by  prelates  of  the  Anglican 
church,  of  learning  and  virtue,  might  contribute  to  diffuse 
the  Protestant  rehgion  among  the  natives ;  while  the  vast 
and  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  Englishmen  settled  or 
serving  in  India  seemed  to  demand  more  spiritual  care  than 
had  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  A  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, with  diocesan  authority  over  the  whole  of  British  India, 
and  three  archdeacons  to  superintend  the  chaplains  of  the 
presidencies  and  of  all  the  settlements,  were  appointed. 
But  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  enter  fully  into  the  wishes 
expressed  in  petitions  presented  to  parliament  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  praying  that  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  resort  of  missionaries,  &c.  to  India.     A  few  indiscreet 

*  A  native  collector  of  taxes. 

f  Letter  of  one  of  the  Company's  chaplains,  as  quoted  by  P.  Auber, 
in  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.' 
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missionaries  spread  over  Hindustan  might  have  jeopardized 
our  empire,  without  doing  any  spiritufd  good  to  the  natives. 
In  the  debate  a  Scotch  member  stated  that  the  majority  of 
the  British  residents  in  India  were  Scotchmen  and  Presby- 
terians, and  therefore  would  have  no  provision  for  their 
public  worship,  and  he  proposed  a  clause  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  superior  Scotch  clergymen,  one  at  each 
presidency,  with  a  salary  of  £1,000  each.  The  proposition 
was  rejected ;  but  at  a  subsequent  discussion,  it  was  made 
known  that  the  Company  had  given  an  assurance  for  the 
maintenance  of  ministers  of  the  Scotch  kirk  at  its  own 
expense.* 

The  first  appointments  to  the  Calcutta  bishopric  were 
admirable,  for  the  lawn  has  not  often  been  worn  Dy  better 
men  than  Bishop  Middleton  and  Eeginald  Heber.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  diffusion  of  our  religion  amone  Hindus, 
Mahometans,  or  Parsees  has  been  very  materiaSy  accele- 
rated ;  but  we  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  discipline 
of  our  church,  and  the  general  morals  and  devotion  of  the 
British  subjects  in  India,  have  been  improved  by  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  provided  for  bv  the  legislature  in  1813. 
The  obscene  and  bloody  superstitions  which  disgrace  Hin- 
dustan (speaking  of  merely  mortal  means)  can  be  removed 
only  by  time,  and  slow  and  cautious  measures :  but  it  is 
consohng  to  reflect  that  some  of  the  worst  abominations 
have  been  at  the  least  dwarfed  and  checked. 

As  isolated  beings,  imconnected  with  government,  the  few 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  country  caused  little  or 
no  alarm  to  the  guardians  of  the  Hindu  religion,  or  to 
the  professors  of  Mahometanism ;  but  if  the  legislature 
had  complied  with  the  wishes  of  some  weU-meaning  and 
pious  persons  at  home,  and  had  suddenly  thrown  into  India 
a  great  number  of  "  Act-of-Parliament  missionaries,"  to  be 
protected  by  and  connected  with  our  Indian  government, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  alarm  would  have 
been  immediately  excited.  But  a  respectable  church  esta- 
blishment, with  a  sufl5*agan  bishop  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
with  the  clergy  intrusted  with  the  care  and  zealous  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  public  schools  in  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  might,  without  exciting  any  jealousy  or  alarm, 
silently  and  gradually  effect  a  favourable  change,  not  only 

*  *  Animal  Register,*  for  1813. 
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in  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  British  subjects,  but  in 
those  of  the  natives  also.  The  establishment  of  the 
"Bishop's  College  "at  Calcutta,  bjDr.  Middleton,  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  in  India,  was  calculated  to  do  infinite 
good ;  and  since  its  improvement  and  enlargement  by  the 
accomplished  Reginald  Heber,  our  second  bishop,  great  good, 
we  beheve,  has  been  done  by  it.  It  has  been  weU  said  that 
much  may  be  expected  from  the  institution  of  schools  on  a 
liberal  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  g^ieratian  of  the 
Hindus ;  and  that  to  convejr  instruction  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language,  m  ever^  branch  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  moral  rectitude, 
will  do  more  to  open  their  minds  to  conversion,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  their  own  poly- 
theism, than  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  tracts  which  have  been  circulated  among  them. 
"  A  general  knowledge  of  history  or  geography  will  at  once 
disperse  that  cloud  of  more  than  Egyptian  darkness,  which 
for  so  many  ages  has  confined  their  view.  .  .  .  "When  they 
cease  to  consider  Mount  Meru  as  20,0CK)  miles  high,  and  the 
world  as  a  flower,  of  which  India  is  the  cup,  and  other 
countries  the  leaves,  their  minds  may  become  more  open  to 
rational  views  on  the  subject  of  religion."  * 

*  *  Quarterly  Review/  No.  Llv. 

Read  also  Ainslie  (Whitelaw),  '  Historical  Sketch  of  Christianity  in 
India,  and  other  Eastern  Countries/  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1835.  *  Bengal^ 
Historical  and  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of,  from  the  Earliest  Settlement 
until  the  Conquest  of  the  Country  by  the  English,  in  1757.'  Calcutta, 
1831.  Whitehead  (Edward),  *  Sketch  of  the  Established  Church  in 
India,'  12mo.,  London,  1848.  Lushing'ton  (Charles),  *History,  Design^ 
and  Present  State  of  the  Religious  and  Charitable  Institutions  founded  by 
the  British  in  Calcutta  and  its  Vicinity.'     Calcutta,  182i. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  soon  afterwards  marquis  of  Hastings, 
succeeded  LordMinto  as  governor-general.  As  LordEawdon, 
he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  American 
independence,  more  than  thirty  years  before  his  Indian 
appointment.  He  had  the  well-earned  reputation  of  being 
a  brave  soldier,  and,  if  not  throughout  a  consistent  politi- 
cian, he  was  a  nobleman  of  the  most  honest  intentions, 
sincerely  attached  to  his  sovereign,  high-minded  beyond 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  libenil  and  generous  in  the 
extreme.  He  had  also  a  grace  and  dignity  in  his  manners, 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  ever  saw  him,  and 
which  could  not  be  without  their  effect  in  a  country  like 
India. 

His  lordship  was  nominated  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1812,  and,  arriving  in  India,  Lord  Minto  resigned  the 
government  to  him,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1813.  He  was 
obliged  to  attend  almost  immediately  to  matters  of  war,  for 
the  Birmans,  or  Burmese,  continued  to  trouble  one  of  our 
frontiers,  while  the  Nepaulese  made  encroachments  on 
another,  both  being  encouraged  by  the  pacific  system  of  Lord 
Minto.  The  Birmans  were  brought  to  reason  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  Nepaulese  spumed  negotiations.  The  Gor- 
khas,  who  domineered  in  Nepaul,  retained  that  passion  for 
war  and  conquest  to  which  they  owed  thpir  recently-esta^ 
blished  dominion,  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
military  stations  on  that  frontier,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
check  their  border  forays,  or  their  constant  quarrels  with 
our  subjects.  In  the  month  of  May,  1814,  while  some 
negotiations  were  opening,  the  Nepaulese  treacherously 
attacked  and  murdered  all  our  police  officers  stationed  in 
Bootwul.  The  earl  of  Moira  determined  to  send  armies  to 
deal  with  these  troublesome  neighbours.  He  had  been 
named  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  as  well  as  governor- 
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general.  Age  had  not  chilled  his  military  ardour ;  his  lord- 
ship BtOl  was  every  inch  a  soldier.  He  quitted  Calcutta  in 
June,  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  concert  measures  for 
the  campaign,  and  to  make  defensive  arrangements  against 
the  marauding  Pindarrees,  who  were  threatening  our  north- 
em  frontiers. 

THie  Nepaulese  frontier  was  about  600  miles  in  length, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  rugged ;  and  the  enemy  had  the 
command  of  all  the  passes  of  the  forests  and  hills.*  Very 
few  parts  of  the  country  had  ever  been  examined  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Nepaulese  were  as  jealous  and  vigUant  as 
the  Chinese,  from  whom  most  of  their  tribes  originally 
descended. 

Lord  Moira,  however,  resolved  that  his  forces  should  act 
offensively  along  the  whole  line  of  the  frontier,  and  break  into 
the  coimtry  from  different  points.  For  the  whole  plan  of 
the  campaign — which  was  clearly  defective  through  want  of 
local  information — his  lordship  seems  to  be  answerable. 
Major-Q-eneral  Marley,  with  the  principal  force,  consisting 
of  about  8,000  men,  was  to  march  upon  Catmandoo,  the 
capital ;  Major-Gkneral  Wood  was  to  overrun  all  Bootwul, 
and  to  menace  Pulpa ;  Major-Q-eneral  Gillespie  was  to  seize 
the  passes  of  the  nvers  Jumna  and  Granges,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to  the  eastward ;  and  Major- 
General  Ochterlony,  with  the  4th  corps,  was  to  invade  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Gorkhas.  The  Gorkhas  alone  had 
at  this  time  about  12,000  fighting  men,  dressed,  armed,  and 
disciplined  in  imitation  of  the  Company's  sepoys ;  and  if 
this  imitation  was  not  very  perfect,  the  men  were  robust, 
active,  and  courageous.  The  strength  of  the  country  was 
great,  being  skirted  and  intersected  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
abounding  in  excellent  defensive  positions. t  As  our  forces 
advanced  towards  the  frontiers,  the  Gorkha  officers  ordered 
that  all  the  wells  should  be  poisoned ;  but  this  is  a  threat 
which  has  often  been  used,  and  has  never  been  carried 
extensively  into  practice.  The  Nepaulese  mode  of  making 
stockades  in  excellent  positions,  and  the  stubbornness  with 
which  they  defended  them,  proved  more  mischievous  to  the 

*  '  History  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  India,  daring 
the  Administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  1813-23.'  By  Henry 
T.  Prinsep,  Esq. 

f  Walter  Hamilton,  *  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  and  of  the 
Territories  annexed  to  this  Dominion  by  the  House  of  Gorkha.* 
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invaders.  General  Oillespie,  wHo  had  had  bo  narrow  an 
escape  at  the  massacre  of  V  ellore,  fought  his  way  well  into 
the  country,  but  was  killed  on  the  30th  of  October,  1814,  in 
a  too  hasty  assault  on  the  fort  of  Kalunga.  General  Wood 
failed  completely  in  his  operations,  and  General  Marley 
failed  so  miserably  as  to  be  taxed  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  with  gross  neglect  and  imbecility.  The  mistake  com- 
mon to  all  these  commanders  in  the  first  Nepaul  campaign 
appears  to  have  been  a  too  great  contempt  for  these  new 
and  untried  enemies.  But  the  whole  campaign  must  be 
considered  as  a  war  of  experiment — ^as  a  war  in  a  novel 
field,  where  almost  everytlung  was  yet  to  learn.  General 
Ochterlony,  however,  with  his  single  division,  gained  bril- 
liant successes  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Gorkhas, 
defeated  the  enemy  in  several  battles,  drove  them  into  the 
fort  of  Maloun,  and  there  forced  them  to  capitulate.  By 
these  victories  the  countries  between  the  Jumna  and  Sut- 
ledj  were  efiectually  cleared,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Se&s,  and  of  the  hill  chieftains  who  were  allied  with  the 
Company.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  terminated,  though  it 
had  already  lasted  more  than  a  year.  Those  who  held 
authority  at  Catmandoo,  the  capital  of  Nepaul,  consented  to 
a  treaty,  and  then  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  then  defied  the 
English  to  another  campaign  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
country.* 

The  entire  management  of  this  second  campaign  in 
Nepaul,  which  commenced  in  February,  1816,  was  left  to 
Major-General  Ochterlony,  who  had  so  ably  conducted  all  his 
part  of  the  first  campaign.  Ochterlony  had  nearly  20,000 
effective  men,  includmg  three  European  regiments,  his  ma- 
jesty's 24th,  66th,  and  87th.  The  British  soldiers  were  better 
suited  to  a  war  among  lofty  and  bleak  mountains  than  were 
the  sepoys  from  the  hot  plains  of  Hindustan.  He  divided 
his  forces  into  four  brigades,  which  were  respectively  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Kelly,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicol,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Miller,  and  Colonel  Dick.  Colonel  Kelly  was 
detached  to  the  right,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicol  to  the  left ; 
the  other  two  brigades,  guided  by  Ochterlony,  moved  straight 
through  the  forests  to  the  foot  of  a  pass,  above  which  the 
Nepaulese  were  strongly  posted  behind  their  troublesome 
stockades.      These  works  were   altogether  imassailable  in 

*  Henry  T.  Prinsep. 
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front ;  but,  after  fotip  days'  diligent  search,  Captain  Pickers- 
gill,  of  the  quartermaster-general's  department,  found  a 
route  which  turned  the  pass.  In  the  darkness  of  night, 
General  Ochterlony,  in  person,  led  Miller's  brigade  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  chasm,  and  over  the  brow  of  a  formidable 
barrier  of  hills.  By  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
the  heights  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  position  were  occu- 
pied without  resistance.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Colonel 
Dick's  brigade,  which  had  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
moved  up  in  front  close  to  the  outer  stockade ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  they  foimd  the  triple  fortification 
evacuated,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Ochterlony's 
operation  for  turning  the  position.  Our  troops  were  obliged 
to  bivouac  on  the  hleak  mountain-tops  for  four  days,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  their  supplies  and  tents,  as  no  laden  animal  had 
been  able  to  accompany  them,  or  to  climb  the  hill  which  they 
had  climbed.  Durmg  the  first  two  days  the  men  suffered 
extreme  privations.  But  their  gallant  leader  shared  in  their 
hardships,  having  no  baggage,  and  sleeping  under  cover  of  a 
hut,  hastily  constructed  for  him  by  the  men  of  the  87th, 
of  boughs  cut  from  the  green  trees.*  By  the  20th  of 
February  the  supplies  and  tents  were  brought  up,  and 
the  roads  were  prepared  for  a  further  advance.  The  enemy, 
vexed  and  disheartened  at  Ochterlony's  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  the  route  across  the  first  barrier  of  mountains, 
continued  to  retreat  from  stockade  to  stockade,  imtil  they 
came  to  the  town  of  Mukwanpoor,  which  stands  on  a  hill, 
and  which  had  both  a  fort  ana  a  stockade.  On  the  27th, 
Ochterlony  occupied  a  hill  in  front  of  Mukwanpoor,  and 
within  two  miles  of  that  town.  The  Gterkhas  endeavoured 
to  recover  this  hill.  In  their  first  attack  they  drove  in  a 
weak  outpost,  and  killed  the  commanding  officer.  Lieute- 
nant Tirrell.  A  small  village  on  the  hill  was,  however,  gal- 
lantly maintained,  after  the  fall  of  Tirrell,  by  Lieutenant 
Kerr  and  Ensign  Impey  (a  grandson  of  Sir  Elijah  Impev), 
who  were  both  publicly  thanked  in  general  orders  for  this 
service.  Ochterlony  threw  forward  the  flank  companies  of 
the  87th  and  the  25th  regiments  of  native  infantry.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Gk)rkhas  poured  forth  2,000  men  from 
their  stockade  in  front  of  Mukwanpoor,  and  showed  a  deter- 
mination to  gain  the  village  and  recover  all  the  ridge  of  the 

*  Henry  T.  Prinsep.    Memoir  of  Ochterlony,  in  '  East-India  Military 
Calendar.' 
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hill.  The  English  general  then  threw  forward  four  more 
companies  of  the  87th  and  the  second  battalion  of  the  12th 
native  infantry  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gorkhas 
reinforced  their  columns  of  attack.  Ochterlony  brought 
his  guns  to  play  along  the  ridge ;  and  thereupon  the  Gor- 
khas brought  up  some  of  their  guns,  and  fired  notly  on  our 
camp  and  line,  where  the  general  and  his  staff  were  con- 
spicuous objects.  After  a  stem  contest,  the  enemy  yielded 
to  our  superiority  of  artillery,  and  to  a  bayonet-charge  made 
by  some  of  the  British  soldiers  ;  and  they  fled  beyond  a  deep 
hollow  which  separated  the  ridge  from  Mukwanpoor.  There, 
however,  and  in  a  jungle,  they  maintained  themselves  for 
some  hours,  keeping  up,  across  the  hollow,  a  hot  fire  of 
artillery,  which  did  little  mischief,  and  an  incessant  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  jungle,  which  did  a  good  deal.  But 
towards  sunset,  Ochterlony  brought  up  a  fi^sh  sepoy  bat- 
talion, and  Major  Nation,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
dashed  across  the  hollow,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
captured  the  nearest  of  the  guns.  After  this  the  Gorkhas 
retired  behind  their  stockades  or  into  their  fort,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  Hitherto  they  had 
always  shown  the  greatest  devotion  in  carrying  off  their 
wounded.  Their  loss  was  very  severe ;  they  aclmowledged 
themselves  that  it  exceeded  800  men.  Our  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  rather  exceeded  200. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Mukwanpoor,  Colonel  Nicol, 
who  had  been  detached  with  his  brigade  to  the  left,  joined 
Ochterlony,  having  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
country  by  a  pass  near  Eamnuggur,  and  by  the  winding 
valley  of  a  river.  Colonel  Kelly,  who  had  be^n  detached 
vnth  his  brigade  to  the  right,  had  also  succeeded  in  finding 
a  route  which  led  him  across  the  mountains  to  the  important 
fortress  of  Hureehurpoor.  As  usual,  this  fort  had  a  strong 
stockade  in  its  front.  But  the  Gorkhas  committed  the 
same  mistake  here  which  they  had  committed  at  Mukwan- 

Eoor,  by  abandoning  an  eminence  at  about  800  yards'  distance 
•om  their  stockade.  This  ridge  was  instantly  seized  by  a 
detachment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'HaUoran.  The 
enemy  sallied  in  full  force  to  recover  the  ridge,  and  O'Hal- 
loran  had  to  sustain  an  unequal  fight  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  near  the  hour  of  noon.  But  when  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment came  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill  with  two  six-pounders  and 
two  howitzers  mounted  on  elephants,  the  enemy  fell  back  to 
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tbeir  stockade.  They  left  a  considerable  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  hill,  and  they  made  no  further  attempt 
to  regain  possession  of  it.  On  the  side  of  the  yictors,  omy 
four  Europeans  and  four  natives  were  killed,  and  five 
English  officers,  twenty-three  English  soldiers,  and  tweniy- 
fiye  natives  were  wounded.  Both  the  stockade  and  the  fort  of 
Hureehurpoor  were  evacuated  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
night.  Colonel  Kelly  converted  the  fort  into  a  depot,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  further  advance  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  war  was  over. 

The  defeat  at  Mukwanpoor  had  carried  consternation 
into  the  court  of  Catmandoo.  The  Nepaul  raiah  put  the 
red  seal  to  the  previous  trea^  which  he  had  remsed  to 
ratify,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  General  Ochterlony's  camp. 
The  earl  of  Moira  had  very  wisely  instructed  the  general  not 
to  conclude  a  treaty  imtil  the  enemy  should  be  sufficiently 
humbled  to  make  it  safe  to  rely  on  their  sincerity.  To 
humble  the  pride  of  these  warlike  tribes  and  destroy  their 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  and  rulers  of  India,  was 
more  important  than  to  make  acquisitions  of  territoir. 
General  Ochterlony,  however,  determined  to  do  both.  He 
told  the  envoy  that  the  Company  must  now  retain  all  the 
territory  in  jN  epaul  which  their  troops  occupied,  including 
the  vaUey  of  the  Eaptee,  Hureehurpoor,  etc.;  that  the 
rajah  must  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the  governor- 
general  ;  and,  finally,  that  he,  the  Gorkha  negotiator,  must 
present  the  ratified  treaiy  on  his  knees  at  his  (G^^ieral 
Ochterlony' s)  durbar,  in  tne  presence  of  all  the  vakeels  in 
camp.  To  all  these  conditions  the  court  of  Catmandoo  was 
obliged  to  submit.  The  country  was  now  becoming  veiy 
imhealthy ;  but  our  army  did  not  quit  the  hills  and  forests 
of  Nepaul  until  two  important  forts  were  surrendered,  in  con- 
formity with  the  treaty,  to  our  ally,  the  rajah  of  Sikkim.* 

All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  executed  with  rare 
punctuality.  The  rajah  of  Nepaul  bound  himself  never  to 
disturb  the  Company's  frontiers  or  the  territories  of  any  of 
its  allies ;  never  to  advance  any  claim  to  the  territories  which 
had  formerly  been  disputed,  or  which  were  now  ceded; 
never  to  retain  in  his  service  any  British  subject,  or  the 
subject  of  any  European  or  American  state,  without  the 
consent  of  the  British  government ;  to  allow  the  permanent 

*  Henry  T.  Prinsep. 
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,jj  residence  of  an  English  minister  at  the  court  of  Catmandoo, 
^^  and  to  send  accredited  ministers  of  his  own  to  reside  at 
"!^  J  Calcutta.  The  governor-general,  as  a  politic  act  of  conciliar 
"*^j  tion,  restored  some  of  the  territory  which  had  been  con- 
/]  fiL  ^ii^red,  after  a  straight  and  even  frontier  for  the  Company's 
"•Jl?       dominions  had  been  drawn  and  marked  at  certain  distances 

oiM       ^^^  pillars  of  masonry,  to  prevent  any  future  disputes. 
'^f  jj  One  of  the  many  curious  circumstances  attending  this 

Ajf'  war  in  Nepaul  was  the  chance  of  an  English  armv  coming  in 
iflt*  >contact  with  an  army  of  the  celestial  empire.  The  Chinese, 
whose  real  dominions  extended  to  the  feet  of  the  Himalaya, 
^^  claimed  a  fictitious  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Nepaul; 
^f-  and  their  claim  was  so  far  admitted,  that  the  Nepaulese 
i*^  sent,  every  three  years,  some  trifling  tribute  to  Pekin. 
iy\JJ  During  our  first  campai^  of  1814-15,  the  Nepaulese  called 
en^'  upon  the  emperor  of  Chma  for  assistance,  declaring  that  the 
^^  quarrel  with  the  English  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  their 
having  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  passes 
through  the  mountains,  m  order  that  they  might  mvade 
yi^*  China.  At  first  the  Chinese  gave  no  credit  to  this  false- 
tf!^  hood ;  but  when  they  heard  from  their  own  officers  com- 
i^,,'  manding  on  the  Himalaya  frontier,  that  the  red  coats  were 
I  f!  really  advancing  through  Nepaul,  they  believed  the  story. 
itiJ*^  It  was  accordingly  determined  by  the  court  of  Pekin  that 
}i^' '  an  army  should  be  sent  into  Nepaul.  But  the  first  cam- 
'i^*^  paign  and  the  second  were  ended,  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
r''  rajah  beaten  and  humbled,  before  the  army  of  the  celestials 
^^^  was  heard  of  at  Catmandoo.  The  governor-general  sent  ei- 
f^'  plaaations,  which  were  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Chinese. 

'^  The  Gorkhas,  who  were  now  afraid  of  the  assistance  they 
'^^  had  invited,  asked  the  English  'resident  at  Catmandoo 
";  w^hether,  in  case  the  Chinese  should  invade  their  territories, 
j  they  might  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  a  British  army 

in  resisting  them !     The  celestials,  after  lying  some  time  on 
'         the  reverse  of  the  Himalaya,  marched  back  to  Pekin.* 

The  lesson  which  the  Nepaulese  received  from  Ochterlony 
made  a  lasting  impression ;  they  have  never  since  given  us 
any  trouble ;  and,  instead  of  fighting  against  us,  some  of 
their  best  and  bravest  Aen  have  long  been  fighting  for  us. 

*  For  farther  particulars  relating  to  these  very  curious  transactions  we 
•  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Prinsep's  very  interesting  and  accurate  work. 

From  the  situation  this  gentleman  held  under  the  marquis  of  Hastings's 
•administration,  he  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  the  best  information. 
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The  Gorklias  in  our  pay  have  been  faithful  to  the  Company 
and  valorous  <m  the  field  of  battle. 

The  able  officer  who  had  so  well  managed  the  seoond  and 
last  campaign  was  properly  honoured  and  rewarded.*  He 
was  a  man  of  geniuB,  and  not  above  learning  what  was 
useful  even  fixmi  a  semi-barbarons  enemy.  If  he  had  been 
a  man  of  routine,  or  a  formalist  and  pedsort,  attached  exclur 
sdvely  to  (me  art  of  war,  either  he  would  never  have 
threaded  the  passes  and  labyrintdis  of  N^aul,  or  he  wouM 
have  been  sacrificed  with  his  wh(^  army  long  before  reaching 
Mukwanpoor.  But  Ochterlcmj-  saw  that  the  resource  ot 
stockades  would  be  equally  avadable  to  an  invader ;  that  it 
might  be  made  to  cover  and  secure  every  advance  of  the 
British,  and  be  thus  turned  agi»nst  the  invaded ;  and  tibat 
it  placed  ihe  issue  of  the  war  in  the  power  of  continuance. 
He  ther^re  adopted  the  Kepaulese  system  of  stockading 
both  in  his  first  and  second  campaign ;  ssid  to  this  he  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  success.  By  this  means  the 
operations  of  our  divisions  which  penetrated  the  hilts  were 
<3onverted  into  a  war  of  posts,  and  depots  and  weak  detach- 
ments were  put  in  a  position  of  security  when  the  main 
divisions  w^»  for  away.t  He  also  attended  sedulously  to 
his  commissariat,  establishing  and  stockading  good  maga- 
adnes  of  provisions  as  he  advanced.  If,  at  any  lame,  h^  had 
been  compelled  to  retreat,  his  troops  would  have  food  and 
shelter  provided  for  them  in  these  fortified  dep6ts. 

The  governor-general  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  the  funds  necessary  for  this  unusually  long  war  in 
Nepaul.  The  treasury  had  been  drained  by  the  great 
expenses  attending  Lord  Minto's  armaments  in  the  Archi- 

*  He  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  afterwards  created  a 
iiaronet.  The  East-India  Company  voted  a  pension  of  ;^1,000  per 
annum  to  Msjor-General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Bart.,  and  K.C.B.,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  splendid  services  in  the  Nepaulese  war. 

t  Little  advance  was  made  in  Nepaul  until  we  adc^ted  the  {dan  of 
stockading  posts,  which  the  nature  of  the  campaign  frequently  rendered  it 
necessary  to  place  heyond  the  limits  of  prompt  succour.  Had  this  plan 
been  adopted  at  the  beginning,  several  serious  disasters  would  not  have 
happened.  **  It  was,  however,"  adds  Mr.  Prinsep,  "  altogether  a  new 
thing  to  the  Bengal  army ;  for,  from  the  earliest  days,  there  had  never 
been  works  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  an  outpost.  ...  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  has  the  merit  of  having  first  resorted  to  this  plan,  and  of 
having  adopted  it,  too,  as  a  resource  of  prudence  which  occurred  to  his 
own  mind,  not  taught  to  him  by  the  experience  of  disaster,  as  was  the 
case  with  others."—'  History  of  Political  and  Military  Transactions/  Suu 
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pdLago.  The  iBcrdasing  value  of  gold  buUion  in  fiagland 
bad  also  made  itsdbf  Mt  in  India.  Specie  seemed  to  be  dis- 
wpeanng  in  Bengal,  and  credit  was  sadly  deranged*  But 
me  war  in  N^)aul  must  be  prosecuted,  remittances  must 
be  made  to  England,  or  disgrace  or  ruin  must  ensue.  Tbe 
carisifi  was  &r  &om  being  so  bad  now  as  then,  yet  the  earl 
of  Moim  acted  much  upon  the  same  plan  which  Warren 
Hasiangs  had  pursued,  in  the  first  instance,  in  1780,  when 
the  French  and  ihe  Mysoreans  were  threatening  the  over* 
throw  of  our  empire.  Vie  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  nabob 
vizier  (tf  Oude,  and  determined  to  make  his  cofS^rs  contribute 
to  the  Bupp(»rt  of  the  iN^epaul  war  and  to  the  fsist-sinking  credit 
of  the  Company.  Saadut  AU  was  known  to  be  fond  of  hoard- 
ing, and  was  believed  to  be  very  rich.  It  was  represented 
to  him  that  his  territories  had  suffered  as  much  as  our  own 
from  the  aggressiim  of  the  Nepaulese,  and  that  therefore  it 
was, but  just  that  he  should  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  But  just  at  this  financial  crisis  the  avaricious  nabob 
vizier  departed  this  life,  dying  at  Lucknow  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1814,  as  the  governor-general  was  on  his  way  from 
Calcutta  to  that  dty.  Two  of  his  sons  claimed  the  musnud. 
Ghazee-ud-Deen,  who  paid  down  two  crores  of  rupees,  was 
preferred  by  the  noble  marquis,  and  put  in  possession  by  the 
Company.  But  for  this  money,  rather  mwe  than  £2,000,000 
sterimg,  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Nepaulese  could  not 
have  been  broken,  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  a  war  in  the 
jnountains  would  have  been  instantly  followed  by  insurrec- 
tions and  wars  in  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 

The  marquis  was  much  more  fortunate  than  his  great 
.predecessor  in  opportune  deaths. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1816,  when  money  was  again 
wanted  to  put  the  frontiers  of  the  Company  in  a  good  state 
of  defence  against  the  Pindarrees,  and  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  a  fresh  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  the  old 
Pyzabad  Begum,  whom  Warren  Hastings  had  squeezed,  was 
carried  to  the  tomb.  She  died  worth  fi%'-six  lacs  of  rupees ; 
c&ad,  as  she  could  not  take  her  beloved  money  with  her,  she 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Honourable  Company,  on  the  condition 
of  its  providing  annuities  for  her  friends  and  dependants, 
equivalent  to  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annuTn — ^then,  for  India,  a  very  moderate  rate. 

During  our  war  in  Nepaul  the  people  of  Cutch  had  com- 
mitted depredations  in  the  territories  of  our  allies  the 
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peishwa  and  the  Guicowar  families.  A  small  force  tinder 
Colonel  East  took  the  field,  and  captured  the  fortress 
of  Anjar,  in  Cutch.  The  ruler  of  that  lawless  country 
agreed  to  give  compensation  for  the  damages  to  onr  alMes, 
and  to  yidd  to  the  English  the  permanent  possession  of 
Anjar,  on  condition  of  their  assisting  him  to  reduce  some  of 
his  rehellious  subjects.  The  Eao  also  engaged  to  prevent  his 
subjects  in  fiiture  from  crossing  the  gulf  or  runn  for  hostile 
objects,  and  from  carrying  on  the  practice  of  piracy,  in 
which  they  were  great  adepts.  AU  those  lawless  regions 
were  to  be  thoroughly  reformed ;  but  the  British  at  Anjar 
were  solemnly  bound  not  to  outrage  the  religious  feelings  of 
those  robbers  by  killing  bullocks  and  eating  beef.  Bie 
inevitable  course  of  events,  or  the  natural  course  of  expan- 
sion, was  gradually  yet  quickly  advancing  the  Company's 
frontier  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  In  the  year 
1800,  when  Surat  was  assimied,  it  was  stated  and  believed 
that  the  Taptee  river  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  would  be  our 
ns  ^lus  ultra  in  this  direction ;  but  now,  in  1816,  we  got 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  close  upon  the  'Rxnm  of 
Cutch,  by  possessing  ourselves  of  Anjar,  which  place  was  not 
much  more  than  two  geographical  degrees  from  the  Koree, 
or  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

The  court  of  Poonah  had  been  guiltjr  of  various  infrac- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  The  peishwa  had  given  his 
friendship  and  entire  confidence  to  a  menial  servant  named 
Trimbukjee,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  consult  his  own  prime 
minister  Munkaseir.  Trimbukjee  was  a  man  of  a  violent 
character,  and  very  hostile  to  the  English,  who  had  laboured 
hard  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the  peishwa* s  country. 
He  committed  sundry  outrages  on  our  ally  the  Guicowar, 
who  despatched  an  ambassador  or  vakeel,  named  Gungadhur 
the  Shastri,  to  Poonah,  to  remonstrate  with  the  peishwa. 
The  peishwa  referred  the  Shastri  to  Trimbukjee  ;  and  this 
ruffian  most  barbarously  and  treacherously  murdered  him 
in  a  Hindu  temple. 

The  Shastri' s  people  had  to  search  for  "  the  bits  of  his 
body."  He  was  a  Brahmin  of  the  very  highest  caste,  and  of 
great  reputation  for  sanctityand  learning.*  Bad  as  they  were, 
the  Mahrattas  had  a  detestation  of  assassination ;  and  the 
crime  in  the  present  case  was  the  more  horrible  in  their  eyes, 

*  He  was  called  the  Shastri,  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
Shastras,  or  sacred  Sanscrit  books. 
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from  the  character  of  the  victim  and  the  holiness  of  the  place. 
The  Mahrattas  and  all  the  Hindus  predicted  that  the  ven- 
geance of  their  gods  woidd  fall  upon  fembukjee,  and  that  the 
peishwa  would  date  his  ruin  from  this  atrocious  deed.  As 
soon  as  the  horrible  circumstance  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  our  resident  at 
Poonah,  he  insisted  that  Trimbutjee*  should  be  given  up ; 
and  aa  the  general  voice  of  the  Mahratta  people  backed  the 
demand,  the  peishwa,  Bajee  Eao,  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  yielding.  Trimbukjee  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  strong  fortress  of  Thanna,  on  the  island  of  Salsette, 
not  fiir  fixjm  Bombay.  But  his  imprisonment  was  not  of 
long  duration.  A  common-looking  Mahratta  groom,  with 
a  good  character  in  his  hand,  came  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  English  commandant  of  the  fort.  He  was  ac- 
cepted. The  stable,  where  he  had  to  attend  his  horse,  was 
close  under  the  window  of  Trimbukjee's  prison.  He  was 
observed  to  pay  more  than  usual  attention  to  his  steed,  and 
to  have  a  habit,  while  currying  and  cleaninff  him,  of  singing 
snatches  of  Mahratta  songs.  At  length,  in  December,  1816, 
Trimbukjee  disappeared  from  his  dungeon,  and  both  horse 
and  groom  from  the  stable. 

It  was  believed  that  Trimbukjee  fled  straight  to  his  in- 
fetuated  mastOT  the  peishwa,  who  concealed  him,  and 
solemnly  declared  to  the  English  resident  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  him.  The  murderer's  love  for  the  English 
had  not  been  increased  by  the  captivity  he  had  suffered ; 
and,  wherever  he  might  be,  it  appeared  very  certain  that 
he  urged  the  peishwa  to  throw  the  whole  treaty  of  Bassein 
to  the  winds,  to  form  a  new  Mahratta  league,  and  to 
make  war  upon  the  Company. 

In  the  mean  while  our  Indian  armies  were  drawn  into  the 
field  by  a  more  contemptible  enemy. 
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The  Pindarrees  w^^  not  a  distinctive  race,  but  a  niuHerons 
class  of  nien,  of  dif^Breiit  races,  religioniB^  and  habitB,  gta^ 
dually  aaaodating  and  assiinilated  bj  a  commoit  pur^ia^* 
Thej  were  all  horsemen  and  all  robbers.  Thej  were  some- 
ttnng  like  tbe  first  Malirattas  in  t^eir  habits  of  life  and 
war&re,  but  nnlike  i^m  in  not  being  united  b j  nationality^ 
and  one  religious  faith.  Their  name  first  occurs  in  Indiaia 
history  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  c^ottury.  IPxom. 
obscure  freebooters,  l^ey  rose  into  sufficient  consequence  to 
be  deemed  usefiil  aunliades  by  l^e  di£garent  Mahratta 
powers^  whose  desuitary  mode  of  wai&re  was  suited  toi 
their  own  habits.  Prom  their  preceding  or  accompanyis^ 
Mahratta  armies,  the  Pindarrees  became  occasionally  con- 
founded with  the  Mahrattas,  though  tiiey  were  alwayi 
considered  by  the  latter  as  essentially  distinct,  and  so  im- 
measurably inferior  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  with  them, 
or  even  to  be  seated  in  their  presence*  Occaaicmally  the 
Mahratta  rulers  purchased  their  aid  by  grants  of  land,  or  bj 
a  tadt  admission  of  their  right  to  possess  tracts  which  they 
had  ah-eady  usurped.  But  the  more  usual  price  paid  for 
their  assistance  was  the  privilege  of  plundering,  even  beyond 
the  ordinary  license  given  to  a  Mahratta  army.* 

What  their  numbers  w^e  could  at  no  time  be  correctly 
estimated.  They  varied  with  circumstances,  being  thinned  by 
failure  and  sweUedby  success.  "  It  is  also  to  be  observed," 
adds  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  that  the  Pindarrees,  were  fed  and 
nourished  by  the  very  miseries  that  they  created ;  for,  as 
their  predatory  invasion  extended,  property  became  inse- 
cure, and  those  that  were  ruined  by  their  depredations  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  life  of  violence, 
as  the  only  means  of  subsistence  left  them.     They  joined 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  '  Memoir  of  Central  India.' 
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the  stream  which  they  could  not  withstaikdy  and  endeaToured 
to  redeem  their  own  loases  by  the  pkinder  of  others."  The 
strategy  of  these  overgrown  bodies  of  banditti  will  show  i^ 
once  how  difficult  it  was  eitiber  to  si^presB  them  or  inters 
cept  them. 

'^  Wh^i  they  set  out  cm  an  expeditutt,  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  one  or  more  chosen  leaders, 
called  liubburiahsy  who  were  sdeeted  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  (d  tha  country  that  it  was  meant  to  launder.  The 
Pindarrees  were  encumbered  neither  with  tents  nor  baggage; 
eadi  hors^nan  carried  a  £em  cakes  of  bread  £or  hu  own 
subsist^ice,  and  some  feeds  of  grain  for  his  horse.  The 
pairfy,  which  usually  consisted  of  two  or  three  thousand 
good  horse,  with  a  proportion  of  mounted  ^oUowers^  advanced 
at  the  raipid  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  milea  a  day,  turning 
neither*  to  the  right  nor  left  tiU  th^  amved  at  their  plaee 
of  destinatum.  They  then  divided  mA  made  a  sweep  of  aU 
the  cattle  and  pr<^rty  they  could  find,  committing  at  the 
same  time  the  uk)^  horrid  atrocities^  and  destroying  what 
they  could  not  carry  away.  They  l^usted  to  the  searecy 
and  suddenness  of  the  irru^on  for  avoiding  those  who 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  countries  they  mvaded;  and 
before  a  fc^rce  could  be  brought  against  them  they  were  on 
their  return,  Their  chief  sfcr^igth  lay  in  their  b^ng  intan- 
gible. If  pursued,  they  made  marches  of  extraordinary  length 
(somietimes  u]>ward8  o£  sixty  miles),  by  roads  almost  imprac- 
ticable for  regular  troops.  K  overtaken,  th^  dispersed, 
and  re-asaembled  at  an  appointed  rendezvous ;  if  followed  to 
the  country  fircmi  which  they  issued,  they  broke  into  small 
parties."* 

"  Their  wealth,  their  booty,  and  their  femilies  were  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  region,  in  which  they  found  protection 
amid  the  mountains  and  in  the  fastnesses  behmging  tot 
themselves,  or  to  those  with  whom  they  were  either  openly 
or  secretly  connected ;  but  nowhere  did  they  present  any 
point  of  attack ;  and  the  d^eat  of  a  party,  the  destruction 
of  one  of  their  cantonments,  or  the  temporary  occupation 
of  one  of  their  strongholds,  produced  no  eiect  beyond  the 
ruin  of  an  individual  freebooter,  whose  jdace  was  mstantly 
supplied  by  another,  generally  of  more  desperate  fortune, 
and  therefore  more  eager  for  enterprise."  t 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  '  Memoir  of  Central. India.'  +  Ibid. 
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^  They  never  fought  when  they  could  run  away ;  they  con- 
sidered, it  wisdom  to  plunder  and  fly,  but  folly  to  stay  and 
fight.  Even  when  acting  with  the  Mahrattas  as  auxiliaries, 
their  object  was  plunder,  not  war.  They  went  before,  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  by  surprise,  or  in  defenceless  provinces. 
They  were,  from  their  very  origin,  the  scavengers  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and,  though  in  the  van,  they  had  little  more- 
pretension  to  martial  conduct  or  valour  than  had  the  bird» 
and  beasts  of  prey  that  followed  in  the  rear.  Some  of  their 
chiefs,  however,  united  to  the  qualities  so  essential  to  their 
profession — ^activity,  cunning,  ready  enterprise,  presence  of 
mind,  and  promptitude  of  resources — a  wonderful  strength 
of  mind  (or  it  might  be  apathy)  in  bearing  the  reverses 
of  fortune  and  the  privations  of  their  lot. 

Foremost  among  these  chiefs  was  Cheetoo.  This  man  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  towards  the  end  of 
1806,  when  raising  himself  on  the  temporary  ruin  of  Kureem, 
another  Pindarree  chief,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
one  of  the  Mahratta  potentates,  and  had  been  inveigled  and 
made  prisoner,  he  umted  the  durras  or  bands  of  many  other 
leaders  under  his  own  standard,  and  prepared  to  commit 
depredations  on  an  unprecedentedly  grand  scale.  Numerous- 
and  profitable  to  himself,  and  altogether  ruinous  to  the 
inhabitants  of  many  wide  districts  of  Hindustan,  were  the 
expeditions  imdertaien  by  Cheetoo. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Moira  assiuned  the  government  of 
India,  he  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject.  His  lordship 
thought  it  better,  even  on  ihe  score  of  himianity,  to  risk  a- 
long  and  sanguinary  war  Aan  to  leave  the  people  of  the 
country  exposed  to  these  terrible  irruptions,  which  came  as- 
regularly,  year  after  year,  as  the  tempests  of  the  monsoon. 
He  endeavoured,  as  Lord  Minto  had  done,  to  establish 
a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  rajah  Bhoonsla  of  Berar, 
whereby  our  most  exposed  frontier,  or  the  line  from  Bundel- 
kund  to  Cuttack,  might  be  covered  and  defended.  But  the* 
rajah  Baghoojee  Bhoonsla  persisted  in  rejecting  the  English 
alliance,  although  the  Phidarrees  had  threatened  to  plunder 
Nagpoor,  his  capital,  and  annually  devastated  some  portions 
of  his  dominions.  Other  attempts  made  to  establish  a  friendly 
connection  with  the  states  of  Bhopaul  and  Sacur  were  not 
more  successful ;  the  truth  being,  that  the  felon  and  murderer,^ 
Trimbukjee,  had  more  influence  than  the  governor-general 
in  these  native  courts. 
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In  October,  1815,  when  onr  main  army  waa  fully  occupied 
in  forcing  the  stockades  of  the  Gorkhas,  Cheetoo  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  with  nearly  8,000  of  his  Pindarrees.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  they  broke  into  two  parties  and 
took  opposite  routes.  Major  Eraser,  with  800  sepoys  and 
100  irregular  native  horse,  surprised  one  of  the  pi^es  in  a 
bivouac,  and  made  them  suffer  some  loss  before  they  could 
mount,  gallop  off,  and  disperse.  But  this  did  not  deter 
them  £*om  continuing  their  depredations  as  £eyr  as  the  Black 
Eiver,  the  Krishna  or  Kistna.  The  other  party,  which  had 
met  wii^  no  such  molestation,  traversed  the  whole  of  thfr 
territory  of  our  ally  the  nizam  of  the  Deckan,  fix)m  north  to 
south,  and  also  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna.  The 
territories  of  our  Madras  presidency  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
iiie  river,  and  were  saved  from  devastation  only  by  the  for» 
tuitotts  circumstance  of  the  river's  continuing  not  fordable 
so  unusually  late  in  the  season  as  the  20th  of  November. 
"  Finding  the  Kistna  impassable,  the  freebooters  took  a 
turn  eastward,  plundering  the  country  for  several  miles 
along  its  populous  and  fertile  banks,  and  committing  every 
kind  of  enormity.  On  approaching  the  frontier  of  Masuli- 
patam,  they  shaped  their  coiu^se  northward,  and  returned 
along  the  fine  of  the  Godavouree  (Godavery)  and  Wurda, 
passing  to  the  east  of  all  Colonel  Doveton's  positions,  and 
making  good  their  route  to  Nemawur  (Cheetoo' s  head-quar- 
ters) with  an  immense  booty  collected  in  the  nizam' s 
dominions,  and  with  utter  impunity."* 

Elated  by  his  success,  Cheetoo  planned  and  proclaimed  a 
second  lubbur  immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  first. 
The  Pindarrees  again  flocked  in  from  every  side  to  join  in 
it ;  and  by  the  5th  of  February,  1816, 10,000  horsemen  had 
again  crossed  the  Nerbudda  from  ISTemawur.  This  time 
the  Company's  territories  did  not  escape.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  leaving  plundered  and  burning  villages  in  their  rear, 
the  Pindarrees  appeared  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  dis- 
trict of  MasuHpatam,  under  the  Madras  presidency.    From 

*  Henrj  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  *  Hiatory  of  the  Political  and  Military 
Transactions  in  India  daring  the  Administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings.' 

Every  unmentionable  horror  was  perpetrated  by  the  savages  in  the 
incursions.  A  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  amount  of  mischief^ 
presented  a  report  which  cannot  be  read  without  shuddering.  An  abstract 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Prinsep's  valuable  work. 
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tfaia  pdnt  tbey  pressed  soni^waerd.     On  tiie  111^  th^made 
^  a  in^<^  of  tkxrty-tliree  miles^  plundered  seYeofy-two  Tillage 

and  committed  the  most  horrid  crueltieB  upon  the  inoffensive 
and  helpless  yillagers.  Chi  ihe  next  day  they  des^rc^ed 
fi&y-^rarTillages,  marched  thirty-eight,  miks^  ana  arorea  a^ 
tiie  dyil  station  of  Qnntoor.  Here  they  {^midered  a  coiud- 
deraUe  pMrt  of  the  town,  and  ike  hcmaes  d  all  th^  eiv3 
office's  ;  but,  steady  to  their  system  of  ne^er  rii&iag  life  or 
I  limb  in  baWe^  th^  shrank  &om  the  cdleetor^s  offiee,  where 

i  the  gOY  eiximent  treasure  and  the  persons  of  tiie  Brxiash  resi^ 

I  dents  were  protected  by  a  handfol  of  sepoys  and  invalids. 

]  The  robbars  went  off  as  they  came,  sndd^y  and  noisdesdy. 

That  night  there  wa&  not  cme  of  thesn  to  be  seen  in  w 
neighbourhood,  and  before  the  next  day  ckaed  tiiey  wece 
more  than  fifty  miles  fix)m  Guntoor.  They  swept  throu^ 
the  Kirpah  or  Cuddapah  dbtriet,  and,  mer  h&ng  twe&e 
days  within  the  Company's  fix)ntier,  they  re-crossed  th© 
Kijstna.  Many  were  spurring  a£ber  them,  but  none  could 
catch  th^iL  Shordy  after  ^re-crossmg  the  Eostna  the  ma- 
rauders broke  up  into  separate  bodies.  The  greater  pmrt 
moyed  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistna,  paoEong  soul^  of 
Hyderabad^  until  they  approached  the  peiedbwa's  dominions. 
Then,  turning  short  to^the  north,  they  retraced  their  st^s  ixk 
ti»  Nerbudda.  Colonel  Doveton  came  dose  up  with  on©  <rf 
the  divisions  as  it  was  passing  a  ghaut,  but  still  tiie  robb^ra 
escaped  untoudied.  Another  and  a  lasger  division  was 
equ^y  fortunate  in  escaping  from  the  cokineL 

Lord  Moira,  who  saw  the  Nepaul  war  brought  to  an 
advantageous  condusicm^  at  the  very  moment  when  both  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Pindarrees  were  conEd^iMy  calculating 
on  its  duration,  was  most  eager  to  employ  ime  unreduced- 
strength  of  hifl  armies  in  the  accomplislunent  of  the  impor-' 
tant  object  of  securing  the  peace  m  Centisd  India  by  the 
extirpation  of  the  robbers.  A  large  part  of  the  Bengal 
army  was  kept  in  advanced  cantonm^its,  ready  to  tsiis 
the  field  at  any  moment.  His  lordship  obtained  certam 
information  that  the  peishwa,  Scindiah,  and  other  Mahratta 
potentates,  were  in  close  correspondence  with  the  Pindar- 
rees. But  at  this  juncture  the  interests  of  the  Company 
were  greatly  served  by  the  death  of  two  of  our  enemies. 
The  nabob  of  Bhopaul  and  Raghoojee  Bhoonsla,  the  rajah  of 
Nagpoor,  both  died  in  the  month  of  March,  1816.  The 
succession  to  these  two  musnuds  was  disputed,  as  usual,  and 
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i&e  saceessful  elabaoDts,  feelimg  their  seats  iiiBeciire,  weitf 
^ftd  to  pureiiaseEiigiiBk  ams^iiice  by  eoDLdudiBg  trestles 
Smnmiible  to  our  interests.  Apa  Saheb,  who  was  installed 
at  Nagpoor,  accepted  a  sabndiary  force  of  six  battalions  of 
our  sepoys  md  a  regiment  of  nathre  eayalry ;  for  this  force 
he  Tras  to  pay  seven  aod  a  half  kcs  of  mpees  per  ftminniy 
engaging  at  the  same  tsae  to  keep  on  K>ot  a  contingent 
force  c£  his  own  of  5,000  men,  and  to  allow  this  force  to 
eoNcp^ste  witib  tl^  English  in  putting  down  the  Pindaj^- 
rees. 

And  ramoltsneoTisly  with  these  negotiatioiffly  others  were 
earned  on  with  the  rajahof  Jypoc^,  whose  alHance  had  been 
80  nnwisely  (and  m>t  without  dishononr)  thrown  np  by  Sir 
Gteorge  Badow,  in  1806.  Since  Idien,  Jjpoor  had  been  deao- 
ktod  by  tiie  constant  attacks  of  the  Manrattas  and  Patans^ 
and  our  reputation  had  been  tarnished  by  the  sufferings  of 
an  dd  and  iaithM  ally.  At  the  end  of  1815,  the  Jypoor 
rajah,  in  an  ^^remity  of  misery  and  woe,  called  upon  the 
gov^mor-genCTal,  imploring  to  be  received  under  the  wing  of 
pro^ectian. 

Contrary  to  the  decided  opinion  of  some  of  the  memb^m 
e£  the  supreioe  conaeil,  the  goremor'geDeral  resolved  to 
carry  into  imm^iate  execution  the  su^^ided  orders,  and  to 
extend  the  protection  of  Britirii  arms  to  Jypoor.  His  lord- 
ship thought  that  this  would  aid  his  great  pkn  for  suppress* 
ing  the  Prndarrees,  astdthat  the  meastare,  aiMirt  from  any 
general  |^an  of  operations,  was  good  in  itself^  as  it  would 
orif^le  the  resources  of  one  of  the  predatorv  powers  (the 
Patans),  and  save  a  fine  territoiy  from  ruin  and  devastation.* 
Ko  doubt  his  lordship  also  conceived  that  it  was  high  time 
to  remove  ^he  foul  bkt  which  had  £illen  upon  our  national 
r^eotation.  Accordingly,  a  snbsidiary  treaty  was  ol^red  to^ 
the  rayah  of  Jypoor,  whose  capital  was  actually  besieged  br  , 

Meer  "Khan  and  the  Patans.    As  long  as  the  si^;e  lasted,  1 

iiie  rajah  seemed  eager  to  comply  with  every  artide  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  and  with  every  requisition  made  bjrMr. 
Metcalfe,  the  resign*  at  Delhi,  to  whom  the  negotiation 
was  principally  confided ;  but  ^^len  the  siege  was  raised, 
when  the  PafcMis  were  bought  off  by  a  large  sum  of  money, 
ihe  rajah  listened  to  tl^  counsels  of  some  of  his  proud 
Si^poot  chiefs,  who  were  opposed  to  the  iJ^gHsh  connection^ 

*  H.  T.  Tritmp. 
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fts  destructive  of  tlie  independence  of  their  country  and  of 
their  own  feudal-like  power  (a  power  in  virtue  of  which  they 
often  made  war  upon  one  another,  or  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours),  and  his  vakeels  at  Delhi  raised  so- 
many  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  treaty,  that  Mr.  Met^ 
calfe  dismissed  them,  and  broke  off  the  negotiation.  But  a 
loud  murmur  was  raised  by  the  suffering  people  of  Jypoor,^ 
and  by  some  of  the  nobles,  who  preferred  peace  and  security 
under  British  protection  to  a  tumultuary  and  uncertain  inde-^^ 
pendence,  and  the  rajah's  ministers  and  advisers  found, 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  sending  their  vakeels  back 
to  Delhi  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  negotiations.  The  vakeek, 
however,  advanced  several  propositions  which  could  not  be 
acceded  to :  they  asked  for  large  pensions  for  themselves, 
and  for  English  assistance  to  enable  the  rajah  to  make  con- 
quests over  some  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  dismissed  the  vakeels  with  some  indigna* 
tion ;  and  the  troops  which  had  been  collected  to  march  to 
Nagj)oor  for  the  support  of  their  rajah  were  sent  to  the 
Nerbudda  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Pindarrees. 

The  plan  of  this  /campaign  was  now  completed,  the  governor* 
general  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  home  auth(»i- 
ties  to  his  scheme  for  breaking  up  the  confederacy  and 
power  of  the  banditti.  To  overawe  the  Mahrattas,  and  to^ 
cover  the  frontiers  of  our  allies,  nearly  40,000  foot,  and 
12,000  horse,  besides  artillery  and  the  contingents  of  the 
native  powers,  were  collected  in  positions  near  the  territories 
of  Scindiah  and  Holkar. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1816,  Lieutenant-Colonel  "Walker 
took  up  a  defensive  line  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda, with  the  main  body  of  the  subsidiary  force  which 
the  Company  had  sent  into  Nagpoor.  This  defensive  line,, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifby  miles  in  length,  wa» 
loose  and  weak ;  but  the  first  appearance  of  a  British  army 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  spread  consternation  amongst, 
the  tobbers,  and  induced  Cheetoo  to  prepare  to  quit  the 
northern  bank  of  that  river  and  cross  the  mountams  into 
Malwa.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  red  coats  did  nd> 
cross  the  Nerbudda,  the  Pindarrees  recovered  confidence ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  they  resolved  to  push^smalL 
parties  between  Colonel  "Walker's  posts,  and  round  hia 
flanks ;  and  a  party  crossed  the  river,  and  then  dividing  into 
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two,  took  different  directions.  Colonel  Walker,  in  attempt- 
ing to  intercept  one  of  the  divisions,  unexpectedly  fell  upon 
the  other  as  it  was  bivouacking  in  a  jungle :  he  inflicted 
some  loss ;  but  the  nimble  robbers  were  soon  in  the  saddle, 
and  before  long  they  had  re-crossed  the  river.  On  the  13th 
of  November,  all  the  durras  were  in  motion.  Cheetoo  had 
discovered  that  Walker's  cavalry  was  all  on  his  left  flank, 
SJiA  he  therefore  threw  forward  more  than  five  thousand  of 
his  well-mounted  thieves  to  turn  Walker's  right  flank.  This 
band,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  others, 
<nx)Bsed  the  river  in  sight  of  the  infantry  post,  on  the 
extreme  right  of  our  line,  and  then  dashed  on  with  a  rapidity 
which  left  our  infantry  no  chance  of  stopping  or  harassing 
their  march.  When  collected  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Nerbudda,  the  Pindarrees  separated  into  two  great  bo(^es. 
One  swept  due  east,  through  forests  and  over  mountains^ 
«nd  fell  unexpectedly  iipon  the  Company's  district  of  Gbn- 
jam,  the  northernmost  frontier  of  the  five  Circars,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  proceeding  to  Cuttack  and  Juggernaut, 
to  plunder  the  rich  stronghold  of  Hindu  superstition,  to 
carry  off  the  idols  and  the  votive  offerings  and  rich  dona- 
tions of  the  pilgrims  and  devotees.  But  this  lubbur  was 
met  by  a  small  body  of  the  Company's  troops,  almost  as  soon 
as  it  entered  Gkinjam,  and  was  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss.  The  other  lubbur,  which  had  gone  off  to  the  south- 
ward, rushed  into  the  nizam's  territory  before  Colonel 
Doveton  could  come  up  with  it.  It  then  marched  leisurely 
along,  plundering  and  destroying,  until  it  came  near  to  the 
town  of  Boeder,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  Deckan, 
and  about  seventy-three  miles  north-west  from  Hyderabad. 
Here  it  came  to  a  halt,  and  its  chiefs  to  a  disagreement  as 
to  the  ftirther  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  While 
the  leaders  were  in  this  state  of  indecision,  Major  Mac- 
dowaU,  who  had  been  detached  from  Hyderabad,  fell  upon 
the  lubbur  by  night  vrith  the  van  party  of  his  light  troops, 
,and  cut  it  up  completely,  although  it  was  six  thousand  strong, 
and  the  first  attack  made  by  a  mere  handful  of  light  catalry. 
The  robbers  abandoned  most  of  their  horses,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  booty,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  country, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  their  personal  safety,  and  of  the 
means  of  returning  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Nerbudda. 
But  one  leader,  named  Sheikh  Dulloo,  had  abandoned  this 
lubbur  altogether  a  few  days  before  Macdowall's  exploit, 
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and  had  gone  off  with  from  three  to  five  hundred  Pindaivees 
to  act  for  himselfl  He  dashed  across  the  peishwa's  terri- 
toiy,  descended  into  the  Konkan,  and  thence  shaped  \m 
course  due  north,  plundermg  the  western  shores  of  India^ 
from  the  17th  to  the  21st  degree  of  nortii  latitude,  aad 
rekirniiigTjy  the  vallej  of  the  Ta^itee,  and  the  route  of  Bootv 
hanpoor,  the  capital  of  the  Candeish  province  of  the  Dea^asR, 
This  was  the  only  lubbur  that  met  wil^  an^  success  1^ 
season.  Tke  only  loss  it  sustained  from  British  troops  was 
on  its  return  to  the  iN^erbudda,  in  the  following  Mapc^. 
Here  Sheikh  Dulloo  and  his  peo|de  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  home,  or  o£  Cheetoo's  cantonment ;  but  they  found  the 
ford  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  cross  the  river  guarded 
hj  a  redoubi^  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  our  sepoys. 
Several  of  the  robbers  were  shot  in  attranpting  to  dadi 
axjross  ;  but  the  sheikh  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  best- 
mounted  followers,  retiring  from  the  ford,  boldly  swam  tlie 
liver  lower  down,  though  not  without  a  fiirther  loss  c^me^ 
and  horses.  Those  who  had  worse  horses  or  less  courage 
dispersed,  and  fled  into  the  jungle  on  the  English  side  c^ 
the  Nerbudda,  wh^re  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  off 
by  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  country.  By  the  varkmA 
accidents  of  flood  and  fire,  more  than  one  halt  of  those  who 
had  followed  Sheikh  Dulloo  perished ;  but  the  rest  reached 
Cheetoo's  durra  with  a  rich  booty  in  their  saddles.* 

Two  or  three  smaller  lubburs  had  contrived  to  cross  l^e 
Nerbudda ;  but  they  met  with  nothing  but  hard  blows  and 
disappointment.  Chie  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
4th  Madras  native  cavalry,  led  on  by  Major  Lushii^ton. 
Another  was  almost  annihilated  on  its  return  homeward. 
Hosts  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  people  whom  they  had 
plundered  in  their  advance.  They  had  been  continually 
ieeing  before  a  handful  of  men,  and  had  been  beaten  eveiy 
time  they  had  been  met  with.f  Still,  however,  ^imr 
^depredations  during  this  campaign,  or  season  of  1816-17, 
bad  embraced  a  more  ample  expanse  of  territory  than  had 

*  H.  T.  Prinaep. 

t  However  great  their  own  niimberi  and  however  small  that  of  their 
pursuers,  they  were  always  beaten  when  our  sq)oys  or  native  cavah^ 
could  get  up  with  them.  Many  English  officers  were  invalided  in  conse- 
-quence  of  the  terrible  fatigues  of  the  pursuit ;  but  hardly  any  of  our  people 
were  killed.  In  Major  Lushington's  brilliant  afiair  one  English  officer 
was,  however,  slain  by  a  Pindarree  spear. 
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ever  before  been  attempted,  eiteudirig'  from  shore  to  abore 
of  tbe  peninsula  of  India,  and  including  all  the  intermediate 
provinces  they  had  omitted  the  precediiig  year. 

By  tbia  time  it  was  very  completely  demonstrated  that 
stationaiy  posts  of  defence  could  not  prevent  the  Pindarrees 
from  crosamg  the  Nerbudda  and  getting  into  our  territorieM ; 
and  that  it  would  not  bo  posaible  to  de^  properlv  with  tbosa 
plunderers  and  murdercrSj  unless  our  troops  advanced  into 
the  country  north  of  the  JS^erbudda,  to  the  "  procreant 
cradle''  of  the  infamous  race.  Tho  marquis  of  RaHtings 
(the  patent  conferring  this  new  title  ^as  dated  the  7th  of  ^ 

December,    1616)    resolved  to   defer    no   longer  the  fidl  j 

execution  of  his  plan,  but  to  tiirow  his  aivnies  across  tho  " 

I^erbudda.  But  troubles,  excited  or  encouraged  by  the 
Mahrattas,  broke  out  in  the  Company  *s  district  of  the  Doabj 
in  Eohilcund,  and  in  other  quarters,  and  before  mo™g 
onward  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  them-  In  the 
prov^Lnce  of  Agra,  Dyaram  Thakoor  and  Bulwunt  Sing, 
having  obtained  possession  of  some  strong  forts  and  castles, 
had  begun  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Company's  subjects, 
and  to  interrupt  the  trade  of  the  upper  provinces  ;  robbers 
and  cut-throats  were  repairing  to  their  banners  from  all  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  the  laws  were  openly  set  at 
defiance  neaiiy  everywhere  between  Agra  and  Delhi.  The 
marquis  deta(^ed  a  considerable  force,  under  General  Mar- 
shall, to  drive  Dyaram  Thakoor  out  of  Hatras,  his  strong- 
hold, and  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  India,  garnished  at 
this  moment  with  500  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all  sorts. 
Being  well  provided  vdth  heavy  artillery,  General  Marshall 
fuUy  succeeded  in  his  object.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  March,  one  of  his  shells  struck  a  huge  powder-maga- 
zine, which  blew  up  vdthin  the  place,  destroying  half  the 
garrison  and  nearly  all  the  WOTks";  Dyaram,  vrith  a  few  horse, 
rushed  out  of  the  place  and  made  his  escape  in  the  dark* 
ness  of  night,  the  rest  of  his  people  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion. Bulwunt  Sing,  the  ally  of  Dyaram,  agreed,  on  the 
first  summons,  to  dismantle  the  fortress  he  held,  to  restore 
the  plunder  he  had  made,  and  to  Hve  honestly  and  peaceably 
for  the  future. 

One  whiff  of  grape-shot  sufficed  to  put  an  end  td  the 
troubles  in  Eohilcund. 

Apa  Saheb,  whom  we  had  installed  at  Nagpoor,  was 
neither  a  grateful  nor  a  creditable  ally.    He  disgraced  the 
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musnud  with  blood  and  crime,  and  then  sent  vakeels  to  the 
peishwa,  to  Scindiah,  to  Holkar,  and  to  all  the  powerM 
Mahratta  chiefs,  to  solicit  their  alliance  and  adsistance  in 
expelling  the  English.  The  Honourable  Moimtstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  our  able,  accomplished,  and  energetic  resident  at 
Poonah,  soon  ascertained  that,  notwithstanding  the  peishwa's 
solemn  assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  prince  was  still 
guided  by  the  invisible  Trimbukjee ;  that  troops  were  collect- 
ing in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  Poonah ;  that  troops 
were  levying  in  other  directions ;  that  the  peishwa's  officers 
were  repairing  his  forts,  and  sending  agents  and  money 
into  M^wa,  to  recruit  for  his  service.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
demanded  that  all  these  things  should  cease,  that  the  felon, 
and  murderer  Trimbukjee  should  be  given  up,  and  that  the 
adherents  and  the  members  of  TPrimbukjee's  fiunily  should 
be  put  under  restraint,  instead  of  being  continued  in  favour 
■and  office.  The  crafty  Mahratta  prince  put  part  of  Trim- 
bukjee's  fiimily  under  arrest,  and  declared  to  our  resident 
that  the  troops  in  the  hills  were  only  a  set  of  desperadoes, 
driven  into  insurrection  and  armed  by  Trimbukjee,  whom 
he  would  put  to  death  if  he  could  catch  him. 

But  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  not  duped  by  this  juggliog. 
He  called  down  the  subsidiary  force  to  Poonah,  and  told  the 
peishwa,  who  wa«  preparing  to  go  and  join  Trimbukjee, 
that  he  must  not  leave  his  capital.  As  soon  as  the  Com- 
pany's troops  assembled  in  some  force,  a  portion  of  them 
were,  detached  to  the  Mahadeo  hills,  where  they  discovered 
and  dispersed  the  pretended  insurgent  army,  and  the  rest 
were  drawn  round  Poonah,  within  which  city  the  peishwa 
had  6,000  or  7,000  foot,  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  a 
fortified  palace.  Mr.  Elphinstone' s  first  intention  was  to 
demand  hostages  for  the  surrender  of  GWmbukjee,  and  for 
the  pmictual  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and,  in 
xjase  of  a  refusal,  to  storm  the  palace  and  seize  the  person  of 
the  peishwa ;  but  he  shrunk  from  the  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion which  might  attend  a  war  of  streets,  and  a  battle  in  the 
centre  of  a  populous  city,  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
which  continued  to  regard  the  English  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  their  best  friends.  Our  resident  therefore  waited  events, 
not  without  a  hope  that  the  peishwa  would  throw  off  the 
imaccountable  spell  which  that  low  ruffian  Trimbukjee  had 
cast  upon  him,  and  would  listen  to  the  advice  of  better 
<;ounsellors  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects 
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for  a  contintiance  of  peace  with  the  Companjr.  But  whil^ 
Mr.  Elphinstone  waited,  the  adherents  of  Tmnbukjee  took 
possession  of  several  of  the  peishwa's  forts,  stopped  the  post 
an  Cuttack  and  other  places,  and  thus  cut  off  our  resident 
from  all  communication  with  the  governor-general  and  the 
council  at  Calcutta.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  this 
trying  crisis  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  left  without  instructions, 
to  act  as  his  own  judgment  might  prompt  and  on  his  own 
responsibility.  But  his  sagacity  and  good  judgment  never 
fiiiled  him,  and  with  the  training  he  had  had,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  he  bewildered  or  intimidated  by  any  amount  of 
responsibility.  We  can  only  briefly  sketch  the  particulars 
of  his  conduct ;  but  they  were  such  as  obtained  for  him 
universal  admiration.  If  the  peishwa  should  escape  to  Bye- 
ghur,  which  is  situated  among  the  ghauts  of  the  Konkan,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  follow  him  till  after  the  monsoon 
torrents ;  and,  once  in  that  strong  position,  he  might  make  it 
his  c^itre  of  operations,  and  unite  behind  its  walls  all  the 
Mahratta  diiefs  tkit  were  bent  upon  a  war  with  the  English. 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  therefore,  determined  to  wait  no  longer, 
and  dniwing  his  troops  more  closely  round  Poonah,  he 
demanded  that  the  peishwa  should,  within  twenty-foiur 
hours,  solemnly  engage  to  deliver  up  Trimbukjee,  the  source 
of  ail  the  mischief,  within  a  month,  and  put  the  English  in 
possession  of  his  forts  of  Byeghur,  Singhur,  and  Poorandur, 
as  pledges. 

The  peishwa  hesitated,  but  the  aspect  of  our  troops  was 
alanning,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  of  his  capital  scarcely 
less  so,  and,  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  he  accepted 
the  conditions  offered  to  him,  and  the  forts  were  immediately 
placed  in  our  possession.  But  true  to  no  line  of  policy, 
steady  to  nothing  except  in  his  infetuation  for  Trimbukjee, 
the  Mahratta  potentate  repented  of  the  bargain  he  had 
made,  and  endeavoured  to  break  it.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  attempt  was  for  the  present  too  hazardous,  he  offered  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Trimbukjee,  dead  or  alive,  and 
confiscated  his  property  and  that  of  twelve  of  his  partisans. 
Tet,  at  the  same  moment,  he  took  measures  to  provide  for 
the  safety  and  concealment  of  that  foid  robber,  and  secretly 
remitted  him  some  money. 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  peishwa 
signed  a  trea^  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  the 
only  mode  oi  removing  doubts  and  jealousies.    By  this 

2  n 
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treaty  the  peishwa,  among  other  things,  engaged  to  renounce 
all  negotiiUionB  with  powers  hostife  to  the  Company ;  to 
renounce  all  right  of  supremacy  over  our  ally  the  Gmicowar ; 
to  giye  up  all  rights  and  pretennons  in  Guzarat,  Bundel- 
kond,  and  eyery  part  of  Hindustan  Proper ;  to  surrend^-  to 
the  Company  in  perpetuity  the  fort  of  Ahmednuggur  and 
certain  other  temtones ;  and  to  dissolve  the  gi^at  Mahratta 
confederacy  by  abandoning  all  connection  with  the  other 
liidiratta  powers,  and  consequently  his  station  as  their 
peishwa  or  head.  He  also  agreed  to  an  important  alteratiim 
m  the  treaty  of  Bascden.  By  that  treaty  he  had  bound 
himself  to  ftirnish  to  the  Company  in  time  of  war  a  contin- 
gent of  5,000  horse  and  3,000  foot,  with  ordnance  propor- 
tionate ;  but  this  was  now  exchanged  for  an  engagement  to 
furnish  to  the  Company  the  means  of  p^^ring  and  maintain- 
ing an  equal  force.  Altogether  the  revenue  ceded  by  the 
peishwa  was  estimated  at  thirty-four  lacs  of  rupees,  l^e 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  govem(M*-general  withm  a  month, 
or  on  .the  5th  of  July,  1817.  The  peishwa's  perfidy,  and 
his  preparations  for  joining  the  worst  of  our  enemies  at  the 
moment  when  we  were  about  entering  on  a  connected  plan 
of  operations  for  extirpating  the  Pindaxrees,  merited  a  more 
severe  chastisem^it. 

But  in  the  Konkan,  whither  he  would  have  retired  had  he 
been  able,  some  of  his  chie&  resisted  the  English.  This 
resistance,  however,  was  soon  put  down  by  Colonel  Doveton 
and  Colonel  Scott.  Doveton  routed  and  expelled  the 
partisans  of  Trimbukjee  in  Khandesh ;  and  Scott,  makii^ 
ladders  of  his  tent-poles,  gallantly  escaladed  and  stormed  the 
strong  fort  of  Dorana.  After  the  loss  of  this  their  chief 
strcmghold,  Trimbukjee's  adherents  ceased  to  make  head, 
and  the  murderer  himself  fled  to  the  jungles  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  where  he  could  communicate  with  Cheetoo 
and  his  Findarrees.  It  should  appear  that  Tnmbu^ee 
found  means  of  communicating  with  the  peishwa  also ;  for 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  English  army  was  ready  to 
cross  the  Nerbudda,  in  order  to  Mi  upon  the  robbers,  the 
Mahratta  potentate  threw  the  treaty  of  June  to  the  winds, 
and  fell  upon  the  English  at  Foonah. 

As  soon  as  the  imposing  force  which  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  assembled  round  that  capital,  had  retired  to  its  canton- 
ments, the  peishwa's  kettle-drum  was  beat  in  every  directuMi 
for  recruits   and  volunteers  ;   and  by  the  beginning  <^ 
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October  maaeee  of  cayaliy,  prodigious  in  their  numbers^ 
were  edleetod  at  various  stations.  To  the  English  resident, 
tiie  peishwa  represented  that  he  was  raising  troops  {or  no 
other  object  than  that  of  con^plying  with  the  request  of  the 
gOTemor-general  to  co-operate  against  the  Pindarrees.  But 
Mr.  Mphmstone's  experience  did  not  allow  him  to  trust 
to  any  Mahratta  protestations  or  oaths  ;  and  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  peishwa's  agents  were  attempting  to 
corrupt  the  Company's  sepoys  belonging  to  that  portion  of 
the  subsidiary  force  which  had  been  left  at  Poonah. 

Upon  this  difleovery  the  sepoys  were  removed  from  the 
town  to  the  village  of  Kirkee  m  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  only  one  brigade  of  sepoys  in  all,  but  the 
position  was  admirably  strong,  being  protected  by  a  river  in 
the  rear  and  on  the  left,  and  support^  on  the  right  by  the 
village.  Moreover,  th«re  were  other  battalions  cantoned  a 
few  miles  off,  to  the  west.  The  peishwa,  however,  took  it 
into  his  dull  head  that  the  English  confessed  their  fears  by 
evacuating  the  city ;  and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  evident  fa^t 
that  Mr.  Elphinstone  remained  behind  at  the  residency.  He 
pushed  forward  his  confused  hordes  to  Poonah,  and  drew  up 
a  plan  for  surrounding  the  English  camp  at  Kirkee  and  pre^ 
venting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Some  of  these  Mah- 
:ratta8  were  constantly  riding  round  the  camp,  and  abusing 
our  men  and  officers.  An  English  officer  was  attacked, 
plundered,  and  wounded,  £Uid  narrowly  esc^>ed  being  killed. 
It  was  not  until  these  unequivocal  demonstrations  had  been 
made  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  called  up  from  Seroor  a  light  bat^ 
talion  and  a  coi^s  of  1,000  auxiliary  horse.  These  forces 
left  Seroor  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  marched  half-way  to 
Poonah.  As  soon  as  the  peishwa  heard  of  its  being  in 
motion,  he  put  his  own  xmwieldy  army  in  motion  also,  and 
threw  a  strong  battalion  between  the  residency  on  the  skirts 
of  the  town  and  the  camp  at  Kirkee,  for  the  purpose  of 
cut^g  off  the  communication  between  the  two.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone, who  demanded  the  reason  of  this  hostile  proceeding, 
was  told  that  the  peishwa  had  only  anticipated  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  !&iglish,  being  determined  to  be  no  longer 
the  victim  of  his  irresolution.  And,  as  if  to  prove  that  he 
liad  screwed  up  his  valour  to  the  fighting-point,  the  peishwa 
mounted  his  horse  immediately  after,  and  joined  the  main 
body  of  his  army  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Poonah.     The  host  forthwith  advanced  on  the  residency. 

2d2 
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Mr.  Elpliiiistoiie  and  his  suite  had  barely  time  to  moiint 
their  horses  and  cross  the  river  towards  the  English  camp, 
ere  the  Mi^irattas  took  possession  of  the  houses,  from  whick 
there  had  not  been  time  to  remove  anything.  All  were 
plundered  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  were  after- 
wards biumed.  Much  valuable  property  was  destroyed,  but 
the  most  irreparable  loss  was  thftt  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
manmcripts  and  library. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  party  made  good  their 
retreat  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  skirmishing  with 
some  Mahraita  horse  that  followed  them,  and  passing  under 
the  fire  of  the  battalion  which  had  been  thrust  between  the 
residen<^  and  the  camp  at  Kirkee.  Generally  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  were  ambi-dextrous,  or  capable  g£ 
wielding  with  the  same  hand  the  sword  as  well  as  the  pen. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  safe  in  the  camp,  and  had 
i  been  greeted  as  he  deserved,  it  was  resolved  not  to  stand 

f  there  on  the  defensive,  nor  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  troops 

[  that  were  marching  from  Seroor,  but  to  recross  the  river 

t  and.  attack  the  Mahrattas  immediately.     The  brigade,  com- 

*  xnanded  by  Colonel  Burr,  was  now  about  2,800  strong,  and 

^  .  the  Bombay  European  regiment  was  in  it ;  the  Mahrattaa 

[  mustered  at  the  least  25,000  men,  and  they  had  many  guns ; 

but  the  peishwa  was  a  rank  coward,  and  the  mass  of  his 
J  force  a  mere  armed  rabble.    The  combat  did  not  commence 

'  imtil  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  night&ll  it  was  ended 

s  by  the  flight  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  either  threw  themselves 

'  into  Poonah  or  into  a  fortified  camp  near  the  town.     They 

f  left  about  600  on  the  field.     Our  loss  was  eighteen  killed  and 

fifty-seven  wounded.     During  the  battle  Mr.  Elphinstone 
;  remuned  on  the  field,  in  order  to  give  Colonel  ^urr  the 

advantage  of  his  very  perfect  local  knowledge.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  6th  of  November,  the  light  battalion 
and  irregular  horse  from  Seroor  joined  Colonel  Biut.  The 
Mahrattas  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  but  did  nothing 
except  mutilate  some  women  and  dependents  of  the  Com- 
pany's brigade  whom  they  had  surprised  and  seized  in  the 
old  cantonments.*    As  their  numbers  seemed  to  increase, 

*  After  the  poor  women  had  been  brutally  mutilated,  they  were  let 
loose  to  find  their  way  to  the  brigade.  In  other  instances  which  occurred 
during  the  5th  and  6th  of  November,  the  Mahrattas  too  plainly  showed 
with  what  a  ferocious  spirit  they  took  tfie  field.  Two  of  our  officers, 
Captain  Vanghan  and  his  brother,  who  were  trareliing  with  a  small  escort* 
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and  fls  the  citj  and  the  old  cantonmenta  which  the  English 
had  occopied  afforded  rather  Ibmiidable  meana  of  defence, 
Colonel  Burr  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  determined  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  Brigadier- Oenerat  Lionel  Smith,  who  waa 
advancing  from  the  banks  of  the  Gh^davery.  Smith,  who 
had  but  %^ety  little  cavalry  with  him,  and  no  re^ar  cavalry 
it  all,  waa  molested  on  his  march  by  hordes  of  Mahratta 
horse,  w^ho  succeeded  in  plundering  some  of  hi*  baggage ; 
but  lis  division  reached  the  English  camp  in  front  of 
Poonah  on  the  13th  of  Kovember.  Owing  to  eome  unex- 
pected difficulties,  the  British  did  not  advance  against  the  city 
and  the  cantonments  (which  were  further  fortiiied  in  the  inter- 
val) until  tb  e  16th .  A  large  Mahratta  force,  which  attem  p  te  d 
to  dispute  their  advance,  waa  discomfited,  after  a  smart 
combat,  which  cost  us  sixty  men  and  an  officer.  This  decided 
the  affair ;  in  the  course  of  the  ensuriig  night  the  peishwa 
fled,  and  on  the  foUowiog  morning,  when  our  troops  marched 
up  to  the  intrenched  camp,  they  found  that  the  tents  were  left 
standing,  but  that  there  was  not  a  single  Mahratta  there.* 
General  Smith  posted  his  artillery  aiia  threatened  the  city 
of  Poonah  witli  a  bombardment ;  but  the  only  garrison  there 
consisted  of  a  few  hundred  Arabs,  and  these,  by  the  per- 
suasion or  by  the  threats  of  the  inhabitants,  were  induced  to 
retire.  The  citizens  opened  the  gates,  and  our  troops  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  city.  In  all  this  the  far  greater 
portion  of  the  peishwa'a  subjects  saw  nothing  but  the  direct 
vengeance  of  Heaven  for  the  horrible  and  sacrilegious  crime 
committed  in  murdering  Gungadhur  Shastri  within  the 
precincts  of  the  holiest  of  their  temples.  On  the  l&th, 
General  Smith,  having  been  joined  by  a  regiment  of  the 
Madras  cavalry  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Colebrooke,  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  peishwa.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Captain 
Turner,  of  the  light  division^  succeeded  in  capturing  eighteen 
guns  with  their  tumbrils  and  ammunition,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  baggage.  But  the  peishwa  and  the  forces  with 
him  moved  too  rapidly  to  be  caught ;  he  threw  himself  into 

were  induced  to  surrender  hf  promise  of  quarter,  i^nd  were  l?ot1)  baoged. 
Ensj^  EDni«»  of  tbe  Bqmbay  eDgiiieeri^  vtho  was  taking  a  survey  aome 
fifty  miles  from  PcKmah,  was  shot ;  aud  Lieutenants  Morisioti  and  Hunter, 
of  the  Madra*  caTalrj,  were  attacked  as  they  were  maTchiug  towards 
Poonab,  fjrom  tbe  n imam's  dommions,  utterly  uuconsciQus  of  Ibe  rupture. 
*  The  peishwa  bad,  however,  succeeded  ia  carrying  off  all  hi*  guns 
except  one,  which  waa  of  an  eooroiQus  size^  aikd  too  heavy  to  be  remored 
with  any  speed. 
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the  wild  and  elevated  coTintry  in  wliich  the  river  Krishna 
takes  its  rise ;  and,  continuing  an  erratic  course,  he  eluded 
pursuit  until  the  following  year. 

Apa  Saheb,  at  Nagpoor,  like  the  peishwa  at  Pooni^ 
reckoned  with  certain^  on  his  ability  to  overwhelm  the 
small  English  force  stationed  at  his  capital.  Throwing  off 
all  disguise,  he  declared  for  the  peishwa,  not  knowing  that 
he  was  already  beaten.  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident,  called  in 
a  brigade  firom  its  cantonments,  and  posted  it  round  the 
residency,  which  was  situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  city 
of  Nagpoor,  and  separated  from  it  onlv  by  a  small  ridge. 
The  brigade  was  scarcely  posted  ere  inmalay,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  natives  and  wild  Arabs,  began  to  gather  round  the 
residency.  On  the  following  day,  the  26tti  of  November, 
some  of  the  rajah's  iniantry  and  artillery  commenced  a  fire 
upon  the  ridge,  which  was  now  occupied  by  our  brigade. 
This  continued  from  sunset  till  two  hours  after  midnight. 
Our  troops  suffered  severely :  Captain  Sadler,  the  first  in 
command,  was  kiQed ;  and  Captain  Charlesworth,  the  next 
in  command,  was  wounded.  But  several  assaults  made  to 
carry  the  hiU  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy. 
When  the  firing  was  over,  our  troops  laboured  to  strengthen, 
their  position ;  they  had  but  few  intrenching  tools  where- 
with to  make  artificial  defences ;  but  they  placed  along  the 
exposed  brow  of  the  hill  sacks  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  any 
thmg  else  capable  of  affording  some  cover.  At  daybreak 
the  enemy  recommenced  their  fire  with  greater  ftiry ;  masses 
of  their  cavalry  showed  themselves  aU  round  our  position, 
and  the  Arab  infantry,  in  the  rajah's  service,  displayed  great 
resolution  and  confidence.  An  accident  happening  to  one 
of  our  guns,  these  Arabs  rushed  up  the  hill,  seized  it,  and 
pointed  it  with  murderous  effect  against  our  next  post, 
having  first  put  to  the  sword  all  the  wounded  that  had  fallen 
round  the  gun.  Their  first  shot  from  that  gun  killed  Dr. 
Neven,  the  surgeon,  and  Lieutenant  Clarke ;  the  second,  a 
round  of  grape,  killed  the  resident's  first  assistant,  Mr. 
G-eorge  Sotheby,  and  totally  disabled  four  men  besides. 
The  camp-foUowers  and  the  women  and  children  of  our 
sepoys  set  up  a  wild  shriek,  and  our  position  was  entamee  by 
the  fierce  Arabs :  the  day  seemed  lost  and  a  horrible  butchery- 
inevitable,  when  Captain  Fitzgerald  made  a  brisk  and  most 
gallant  charge  with  the  cavalry  of  our  brigade,  which  con- 
sisted of  only  three  troops   of  the  6th  Bengal  regiment* 
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Heading  the  little  coltmm  ImnBelf^  and  dashing  across  a 
nullah  ^id  over  the  bridge,  Fitzgerald  charged  one  mass  of 
the  enemy,  drove  tiiem  £rom  their  guns,  tamed  them  upon 
themsehres,  and  then  retired  towards  the  residency,  draggmg 
the  cajrinu^  guns  with  him,  and  firing  as  he  retired.  Our 
people  on  the  rid£;e  setup  a  joyous  shout,  and  a  detachmait 
of  them  advanced  against  the  fierce  Arabs,  who  kept  their 
ground,  though  those  who  ought  to  have  supported  them 
were  running  away.  These  Arabs,  however,  could  not 
stand  bayonet-charge;  they  were  driven  from  the  post,  the 
guns  they  had  captured  were  recovered,  and  two  other  guns, 
which  the  enemy  had  brought  iw,  were  taken.  In  heading 
this  desperate  diarge,  detain  Lloyd  and  Lieutenant  Grant 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Grant  was  wounded 
three  times,  and  Ms  third  wound  proved  mortal.  The  Arabs 
lay  tiuck  round  the  guns  among  the  British  and  sepoys  thev 
had  butdiered.  As  soon  as  this  charge  was  crowned  with 
45uccess,  Apa  Saheb's  troops  cave  way  on  every  side,  and 
About  the  hour  of  noon  they  fled  from  the  field  in  panic- 
disorder,  leaving  all  thdr  arnlleiy  to  the  conquerors.  Thus 
ended  a  conflict  more  desperate  than  any  that  had  taken 
place  in  India  since  the  early  days  of  Cnve.  Apa  Saheb 
sent  vakeels  to  the  resident  to  express  his  grief,  and  to  dis- 
avow having  himself  authorised  the  attack.  He  also 
employed  the  women  of  his  family  as  intercessors  for  par- 
don. Anon,  Company's  troops  poured  into  the  country  from 
every  quarter.  As  early  as  the  29th,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gahan  arrived  at  the  residency  with  two  battalions  and 
three  troops  of  horse,  two  galloper-guns,  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, &c.  But  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  Apa 
Saheb  should  be  entirely  crushed  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
in  order  that  the  grand  campaign  should  proceed  against  the 
Pindarrees  and  their  support^,  and  that  other  vacilliating 
Allies  should  be  deterred  m)m  following  his  example  by  learn- 
ing the  terrible  example  of  English  vengeance — ^by  hearing, 
in  one  breath,  that  the  rajah  of  Nagpoor  had  risen  in  arms, 
that  the  rajah  of  Kagpoor  had  been  beaten,  and  his  power 
annihilated. 

Accordingly  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  who  was  himself 
on  the  Nerbudda,  sent  still  more  troops  to  Nagpoor,  under 
Major  Pitman,  Brigadier-general  Doveton,  and  Brigadier- 
general  Hardyman.  These  troops  being  up,  our  resident, 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  December,  informed  the 
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rajah  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  submit  to  terms,  and 
disband  all  his  Arabs,  no  conditions  would  be  allowed  him. 
Apa  Saheb  endeayoured  to  temporize.  But  in  the  evening- 
General  Doveton  beat  to  arms,  approached  the  town  walls, 
and  there  bivouacked  for  the  night.  At  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  rajah  sent  to  say  that  his  Arabs  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  over  to  the  English,  and  that  he  must 
beg  for  a  respite  of  two  or  three  days.  All  the  respite 
General  Doveton  would  give  was  for  two  hours:  Apa 
Saheb  must  come  in  by  9  o'clock,  or  abide  the  consequences. 
As  9  o'clock  came,  and  as  the  rajah  came  not,  our  army 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  a  position  close  upon  the 
enemy's  camp ;  and  upon  this,  Apa  Saheb,  giving  way  to  his 
fears,  mounted  his  horse,  galloped  away  from  the  camp  to 
the  residency,  and  delivered  himself  up  as  a  hostage.  He 
there  gave  a  written  order  that  the  artillery  in  the  arsenal 
and  in  the  camp  should  be  surrendered.  General  Doveton, 
suspecting  mischief  if  not  from  the  treachery  of  the  rajah,, 
from  the  desperation  of  the  Arabs,  instead  of  sending  a 
party  to  take  possession  of  the  guns,  advanced  his  whole 
line  by  open  column  of  companies.  The  arsenal,  containing 
thirty-six  guns,  was  taken  without  resistance;  but  as  Doveton 
proceeded,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  upon  his 
front  and  right  fiank.  Through  the  general's  prudence  and 
foresight,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  this  attack :  his  cavahy 
and  horse  artillery  were  with  him ;  and,  while  his  infantiy 
charged  up  in  front,  these  made  a  detour,  and  got  on  the 
enemy's  flank.  In  less  than  an  hour  all  the  batteries  were 
carried,  the  Arabs  were  put  to  flight,  and  seventy-five  more 
guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  forty-five  elephants,  the  entire 
camp,  and  all  Apa  Saheb's  camp  equipage  were  in  our 
hands.  But  the  fire  of  those  fierce  Arabs  had  cost  us  in 
killed  and  wounded  thirty-nine  British  and  102  native 
soldiers.  Part  of  the  Arab  infantry  rallied  in  the  city, 
occupied  the  fortress,  within  which  were  the  rajah's  palaces 
and  other  strong  buildings,  and  there  they  maintained  them- 
selves with  such  desperation,  that  it  was  not  until  the  30th 
of  December  that  they  could  be  driven  out.  Doveton's  siege 
artillery  had  not  yet  had  time  to  come  up,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  storm  the  fort  through  an  insufficient  breach,  he  lost 
ninety  in  killed  and  179  in  wounded.  With  the  departure  of 
these  daring  Arabs,  resistance  ceased ;  the  rajah,  his  city  of 
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Kagpoor,  and  all  his  country  were  at  our  feet.  The  fate  of 
Am  Saheb  remained  in  suspense  for  a  few  months. 
-  In  the  meanwhile  the  Pindarree  forces  had  been  shattered 
and  scattered,  in  spite  of  the  extensire  combinations  made  to 
support  them  as  the  great  vanguard  of  the  Mahrattas.  The 
marquis  of  Hastings  took  the  field  in  person,  and  directed 
the  main  operations  of  this  campaign.  His  preparations 
were  idl  on.  a  gigantic  scale.  The  army  of  the  Bengal  pre* 
Kdency,  commanded  by  the  governor-general  in  person,  and 
Ci^led  the  ''  Grand  Army,*'  counted  40,000  fighting  men. 
The  Madras  troops,  which  took  the  field  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  "  Army  of  the  Deckan,"  numbered  70,400  fight* 
ing  men.  A  part  of  the  Bombay  army  was  put  in  motion 
&om  the  side  of  Guzarat,  to  co-operate  in  the  general 
ol^ects  of  the  campaign.  Counting  the  irregular  cavalry 
supplied  by  the  allies  or  dependent^  of  the  Company,  the 
wh(ue  force  brought  into  the  field  must  have  exceeded 
1^,000  men ;  and  of  these  forces  above  13,000  were  British 
soldiers.  No  such  army  had  ever  yet  marched  under  our 
colours  in  India.  It  was  not  possible  to  estimate  the  vary* 
ing  force  of  all  our  enemies ;  but  it  may  be  roughly  stated 
l4iat  the  Mahratta  confederacy  had  130,000  horse,  80,000 
foot,  and  580  guns,  while  the  different  fragments  that  re- 
mained of  their  Pindarree  allies  would  form  a  total  of  about 
15,000.  But  it  was  not  the  number  of  these  undisciplined 
barbarians  l^at  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  it  was 
the  very  extensive — ^the  indefinable  field  of  the  war,  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  fortresses  in  Central  India,  the 
&cilities  which  the  Mahrattas  possessed  for  making  flying 
miurches,  and  for  embarrassing  the  movements  of  our  columns 
by  lighting  up  the  flames  of  war  at  nearlv  the  same  moment 
at  many  and  distant  points,  that  demanded  the  employment 
of  a  large  force  and  of  great  forethought.  The  material  and 
the  military  means  we  possessed  in  India  at  this  period 
were  stupendous ;  but  our  Indian  army  had  still  much  to 
learn,  and  it  was  still  defective  in  several  very  essential 
departments.  It  had  hardly  any  sappers  and  miners,  and 
the  engineering  department  had  only  a  few  scaling-ladders, 
and  a  miserable  supply  of  intrenching  tools  and  the  other 
tools  and  small  stores  indispensable  to  the  proper  execution 
of  siege-work.  The  number  both  of  the  artillery  and 
engineer  officers  was  small  and  disproportionate  ;  nor  were 
the  heavy  battering-trains  adequate  to  the  work  in  hand. 
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Tlirougli  these  deficieneiea  the  sieges  of  tliis  war  were  pro- 
secuted occaaioimUy  at  an  imusuaUy  heavy  cost  of  life  and 
Hmbj  and  were,  some  few  times,  absolute  failures.  The 
army,  moreover,  had  no  equipment  of  pontoons,  or  of  other 
means  for  the  military  passage  of  rivers.  Hence  the 
troops,  in  pursuing  the  flitting  enemy,  were  often  delayed 
by  the  numerous  small  streams  which  interaect  part  of 
the  Dectan,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  allowed  to  escape  when 
their  ruin  seemed  inevitable.* 

The  goYemor-general  knew  not  who  would  prove  fiienda 
or  enemiea  as  he  advanced  up  the  country.  His  lordship 
crossed  the  Junma  on  the  26th  of  October^  1317,  As  it 
was  necessarv  that  a  part  of  the  forces  should  trayerse  the 
territories  of  Scindiah,  Captain  Close,  the  resident  at  the 
durbar  of  Scindiah,  who  now  held  his  court  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gwaiiorj  was  instructed  to  press  for  the  conclu- 
^on  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  tapis, 
Scindiah  J  who  had  promised  to  support  the  peishwa,  and 
who  was  eorresponding  not  only  with  the  Pindarree  chiefs 
and  with  the  rajah  of  Na^oor]  but  also  mth  the  Gorkhaa 
of  Nepaulj  in  order  to  excite  those  formidable  enemies  to  a 
new  waTj  and  bring  them  down  on  the  right  flank  and  on 
tihe  rear  of  our  advancing  army,  hesitated,  and  sought  all 
Mnds  of  subterfuges,  and  did  not  sign  the  treaty  proposed 
to  him  by  the  governor-general  until  the  5th  of  November, 
when  two  of  our  corps  d^armee^  one  under  the  immediate 
command  of  his  lordship,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
General  Donkin,  were  within  one  march  of  his  frontier. 
Then  Scindiah  engaged  to  afford  every  &cility  to  the 
Eritish  troops  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Pindarrees  through  hie 
dominions,  and  to  co-operate  actively  towards  the  extinction 
of  those  brutal  freebooters.  Meer  Ehan  and  other  chiefa 
of  Mahrattas  and  leaders   of  Patau   bands   followed  the 

*  Colonel  Valentine  Blacker,  qnartetmaflter-general  of  the  it  my  of 
Port  SL  GeorgCt  *  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  British.  Army  in 
India  during  the  Mahratta  War  of  1617,  iSlS,  and  1819/ 

Edward  Lake,  lieatenant  of  the  Honourable  East- India  Company's 
Madras  Engineer^iF  *  Journals  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army  in  the 
Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819  ,  with  Observation  on  the  System  according 
to  which  anch  Operations  bave  usnally  been  conducted  in  India,  and  & 
Statement  of  the  Improvements  that  appear  necessary/ 

Tbb  la*t  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm- 

Both  works  eminently  deserve  the  attention  of  all  young  offii^era  serr- 
ing  in  lodja — or,  indeed ^  m  any  other  country. 
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example  of  Scindiah,  and  preciselj  firom  the  same  motives,  or 
Hie  fears  of  the  stupendous  armaments  that  were  sweeping 
through  the  country.  If  the  marquis  of  Hastings  had 
attempted  to  negotiate  before  marching  his  army,  another 
year  would  have  been  lost.  The  states  of  the  Mahratta 
house  of  Holkar  stood,  with  reference  to  the  Prndarrees, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  those  of  Scindiah ;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  there  was  less  to  apprehend  from  their 
hosting.  Our  old  foe,  the  hardy  adversary  of  Lord  Lake 
and  General  Wellesley,  Jeswimt  Sao  Holkar,  died  mad  in 
1811,  and  his  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  revolution  and 
anarchy  ever  since,  more  murders  having  been  committed 
than  would  fiU  a  i^Tewgate  Calendar. 

During  the  rains  of  this  year  (1817),  the  Pindarrees  made 
great  efforts  to  recruit  their  durras,  and  to  concert  some 
general  plan  of  operations ;  but  disagreements  broke  out 
among  their  chiefe.  When  the  rains  were  over,  they  made 
some  very  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break  into  our  territo- 
ries. They  were  everywhere  headed  back,  and  they  were 
soon  pressed  and  pursued,  and  driven  firom  their  haunts  by 
the  several  corps  of  Major-general  Marshall  and  Colonel  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  Malcolm,  being  informed  of  Cheetoo's  flight 
to  the  westward,  followed  him  as  the  most  able  and  dangerous 
of  the  robbers.  At  Agur  he  learned  that  Cheet<K>  had 
pitched  his  camp  close  t^  that  of  the  Holkar  Mahrattas,  who 
were  ftilly  determined  to  support  him,  having  just  received 
firom  the  peishwa  a  large  sum  of  money.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gence, Sir  John  Malcolm  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oojein,  a  town  of  great  celebrity  in  Matwa,  where  another 
corps  d'armee  was  collected,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop. 

While  these  forces  lay  at  Oojein,  another  revolution  and 
murder  took  place  in  the  Holkar  camp.  Hie  young  heir  to 
the  musnud  was  enticed  away  firom  the  tent  in  which  he 
was  playing,  and  his  mother,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  was 
seized  at  night  and  beheaded,  as  a  traitress  sold  to  the 
English.  Having  done  these  deeds,  the  Patau  chiefs  became 
damorous  for  battle ;  and  the  whole  Holkar  army,  advan- 
cing rapidly,  plimdered  part  of  the  English  baggage.  The 
next  day  (21st  of  December,  1817)  they  met  their  reward 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Mahidpoor.  There,  strongly  posted 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sipra  river  (into  whose  waters  they  had 
thrown  the  headless  body  of  the  regent),  they  were  beaten. 
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bayoneted,  cut  to  pieces,  deprived  of  all  their  artillery, amount- 
ing to  seventy  pieces,  and  of  everything  that  gave  them  the 
character  of  an  army.  The  remnant  of  their  force  fled  to 
the  large  walled  town  of  Eampoora,  in  the  heart  of  the 
province  of  Malwa,  Sir  John  ilalcohn  formed  the  plan  of 
the  battle,  and  headed  the  assault  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy.  The  British  casualties  were  unusually  severe, 
amounting  to  174  killed  and  604  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  were  thirty-five  officers,  of  whom  fifteen  were 
severely  injured.  In  the  purauit,  which  was  continued  by 
Sir  John  Mialcolm  and  Captain  Grant,  along  both  banks  of 
the  river  Sipra,  immense  booty  was  obtained,  including 
elephants,  some  hundreds  of  camels,  Ac- 
Sir  John  Malcolm  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  capital 
of  the  Holkars,  being  joined  on  the  way  by  part  of  the 
Bombay  army  from  Gnzarat,  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
general  Sir  WiDiam  Keir,  Thoae  Mahrattas  now  agreed 
to  and  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  placing  their 
territories  under  British  protection,  and  jBurrendering  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Company  various  districts, forts,  and  ghauts. 
The  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded  ere  some  of  the  Patau 
chiefs  attempted  to  break  it ;  but  these  desperadoes  were 
defeated,  and  most  of  their  adherents  slaughtered  in  Earn- 
poora  by  some  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavdry.  A  few 
more  marches  and  two  or  three  stomiings  of  forts,  reduced 
the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  Holkar  Mahrattas  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  obedience*  These  rapid  successes  kept 
Scindiah  steady  to  the  treaty  which  he  had  recently  con- 
cluded, and  deprived  the  wandering  peishwa  of  almost  his 
last  hope.  They  also  enabled  our  troops  to  foUow  the  Pin- 
darreeSy  who  were  now  flying  in  all  directions,  like  sea-fowls 
in  a  storm.  Some  of  Cheetoo's  durra  had  followed  the  Patau 
chiefs  to  *M!ahidpoor ;  but  after  our  victory  there,  Cheetoo 
fled  to  shift  for  himself,  seeing  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
fi-om  the  Ma^hrattas,  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  Gruza- 
rat  army  of  Sir  WiUiam  Keir,  who  surprised  him  and 
cut  up  part  of  his  durra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satoolla. 
Harassed  by  the  activity  of  Sir  William's  pursuit,  and  find- 
ing that  other  corps  were  closing  fast  round  them,  the 
marauders  endeavoured  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  old 
haunts  in  the  valley  of  the  !Df  erbudda,  and  in  parts  of  Midwa< 
Other  chiefs  failed,  and  were  cut  up  in  the  attempt  ■  but 
Cheetoo  succeeded  in  baffling  every  eflbrt  made  to  intercept 
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Mm,  or  overtake  him,  and  affected  his  object  by  penetrating 
through  a  most  difficult  country.  He  sudden!;^  reiq>pearea 
in  Malwa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Shar,  situated  among  rocks,  forests,  and  the  sources  of 
rivers;  but  his  extraordinaiy  march  had  cost  him  ail  his  bag* 
gage  and  most  of  his  horses.  He  was  now  lost  si^ht  of  for 
some  time ;  during  which  the  best  of  his  fellow-chiefs,  with 
their  durras,  were  extirpated  in  other  parts.  At  last,  his 
kir  was  discovered,  and  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  25th  of  January, 
1818,  a  strong  party  of  the  Bntish  came  upon  him,  and 
utterly  broke  up  his  band.  Cheetoo,  however,  escaped,  and 
for  a  short  time  wandered  about  Malwa,  with  some  two 
hundred  followers. 

At  this  conjuncture,  it  struck  Cheetoo  that  possibly  the 
nabob  of  Bhopaul  miffht  make  terms  for  him  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  durra  wi^  the  English ;  and  rapidly  acting  on 
the  idea,  he  suddenly  entered  the  camp  of  that  prince.  JBut 
when  he  learned  that  the  nabob  could  offer  or  promise 
nothing  beyond  a  slender  personal  maintenance  in  some 
r^note  comer  of  India,  he  decamped  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  come.  Though  he  had  got  safely  off,  he  was  presently 
pursued  by  the  nabob's  {>eople  and  by  {parties  sent  out  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm.  This  distressed  him  so  much,  that 
Bajun,  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  valuable  adherents,  left 
him,  and  .made  his  submission.  Yet,  after  all  this,  Cheetoo 
found  his  way  into  the  Deckan,  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  Arabs  and  chiefs  of  the  peishwa's  routed  army. 
His  end,  however,  f^proached ;  and  it  was  tragical  and  sin- 
gular. Having  joined  ApaSaheb,  he  passed  the  rainy  season 
of  1818  among  the  Manodeo  hills ;  and  upon  that  rajah's 
^expulsion  by  the  English  in  February,  1819,  he  followed 
him  to  Aseerghur.  Being  refiised  admittance,  he  sought 
shelter  in  a  neighbouring  jungle,  and  on  horseback  and 
alone  attempted  to  penetrate  a  cover  known  to  be  infested 
l)y  tigers.  Me  was  missed  for  some  days,  and  no  one  knew 
^hat  had  become  of  him.  His  well-known  horse  was  at 
last  discovered  mi.zing  near  the  margin  of  the  forest,  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  and  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
when  Cheetoo  had  last  been  seen  upon  it.  A  bag  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees  was  found  in  the  saddle,  together 
with  several  seal-rings  and  some  letters  of  Apa  Saheb, 
promising  future  reward  to  the  great  robber.  A  search  was 
made  in  the  cover  for  the  body ;  and  at  no  great  distance 
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were  found  clothes  clotted  with  blood,  fragments  of  bones, 
and,  lastly,  the  Findarree's  head  entire,  with  the  features 
in  a  state  to  be  recognized.* 

With  Cheetoo  ended  the  last  of  ihe  Pindarrees,  and  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  their  yast  lawless  associations. 
It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  that  gallant  officei:^ 
accomplished  diplomatist,  and  able  wrifcer,  the  late  Bir  John 
Malcolm,  said  of  them — ^'  There  ni^r  lemidns  not  a  spot 
in  India  that  a  Findarvee  can  call  his  home.  They  hiaye 
been  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  numbers  haye  been  mlled ; 
all  ruined.  Those  who  espoused  their  cause  haye  £Eillen. 
Thej  were  early  in  the  ccmtest  shunned  like  a  contagion, 
and  even  the  timid  yiUagers,  whom  they  so  recently  oj^ 
pressed,  were  among  the  foremost  to  attack  them.  Theur 
principal  leaders  had  either  died,  submitted,  or  been  made 
captiyes;  while  their  followers,  with  the  exception  of  Ji 
few  whom  the  liberality  and  consideratiim  of  the  Br^ai^ 
goyemment  haye  aided  to  become  indiufariinifl,  are  lost  in 
that  population  &<»a  whose  dn»s  they  originally  issued.  A 
minute  inyestigstion  only  can  discoyer  mese  once  fcnni- 
dable  disturbers,  concealed  as  they  now  are  among  ihe 
lowest  classes,  where  they  are  making  scmie  am^ids  for 
past  atrocities  by  the  benefit  which  is  deriyed  from  thrar 
labour  in  restoring  trade  and  cultiya^on.  These  freebooters 
had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  f(»r  they  belonged  to  all 
tribes.  They  neyer  had  either  the  pride  of  soldiers,  of 
&mily,  or  of  country,  so  that  they  w^re  bound  by  none  of 
those  ties  which  among  many  of  the  communities  in  India 
assume  an  almost  indestructible  character.  Other  plun- 
derers may  arise  from  distempered  times,  but  as  a  body  the 
Pindarrees  are  so  effectually  destroyed,  ^that  their  name  j& 
already  almost  foi^gotten,  though  not  &ve  years  are  passed 
since  it  spread  terror  and  dismay  oy^  all  India."  f 

*  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  dvil  serrice,  ^  History-  of  the 
Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  India  daring  the  Administration  of 
the  Marqnis  of  Hastings,  1813-1823.' 

t  '  Memoir  of  Oentrid  India.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIIII. 

'Wbxlb  the  forces  under  the  marquis  of  Hastinos,  and 
the  diyisions  under  Hislop,  Malcohn,  Keir,  Adams,  and  other 
officers,  were  chasing  the  Findarrees  from  moor  and  moim- 
tain,  yallej  and  jungle,  or  reducing  the  ibrts  in  Malwa, 
Brigadier-ffeneral  Simth,  who  had  he^  rdnforced  at  Poonah, 
prepared  for  an  active  pursuit  ci  Baiee  Eao,  the  fugitive 
peiuiwa,  who  had  flitted  hither  and  tnither,  like  an  ujfim 
Jfotuus,  Mr.  Mountstuart  "Rlphinstone,  having  organized  a 
police  and  a  provisional  administration  for  the  atj  of  Poonah, 
accompanied  General  Smith's  division,  which  began  its 
march  at  the  end  of  JSTovember.  Gk)kla,  one  of  the  peishwa's 
evil  advisers  but  bravest  officers,  attempted  to  defend  a 
ghaut  leading  to  the  high  land  where  tne  Kistna  had  its 
Bource,  and  where  the  peishwa  had  found  a  refuge  and  a 
rallying  point ;  but  the  Mahratta  was  beaten,  and  the  pass 
was  cleared  hj  the  British  with  great  ease.  No  fighting, 
Imt  rapid  and  most  wearying  marches  ensued,  the  peis& 
wa's  army  flying  in  a  sort  c^  zi^[zag,  and  the  peishwa  hunself 
always  keepmg  in  advance  of  his  main  body. 

At  last  the  Mahratta  succeeded  in  getting  round  Smith's 
division ;  and  then,  passing  between  Poonah  and  Seroor,  he 
moved  northward  as  &r  as  Wuttoor,  on  the  road  to  Nassik. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  his  lon^-lost  fieivouriteTrimbukjee,  who 
brought  him  a  consicferable  reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot. 

A^r  he  had  discovered  the  direction  the  peishwa 
had  taken,  and  had  recruited  his  own  worn-out  cattle. 
General  Smith,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  started  again  in 
pursuit.  This  headlong  race  to  the  n(nrthward  brought 
Smith  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Mahrattas ;  but,  with  the 
lubricity  of  eels,  they  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and 
tnakmg  a  flank  movement  behind  some  hills,  they  turned 
Buddecly  to  the  south,  and  retraced  their  steps  towards 
Poonah.     Colonel  Burr,  who  commanded  in  that  city,  appro- 
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hending  an  attack,  Bolicited  tlie  reinforcement  of  a  batta- 
lion fifom  Seroor.  Captain  Franc  is  French  Stauntonj*  of 
tbe  Bombay  establishment,  waa  forthwith  detached  from 
Seroor  with  about  600  BepovB^  300  aiixiliaiy  borae,  and  two 
six-pounders.  The  distance  was  only  two  ehort  marches, 
Staunton  began  bis  march  from  Seroor  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  31st  of  Decembefj  and  at  ten  the  next 
morning  he  reached  the  heights  of  Con^gaum,  about  half- 
way to  Poonah,  when  looking  down  upon  the  plain  which 
lay  between  him  an^  that  city,  he  saw  the  whole  of  the 
peishwa's  army,  estimated  at  20,000  horse  and  sereral 
thousand  foot.  His  march  to  Poonah  was  intercepted,  and 
he  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off.  The  brave 
officer  did  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required:  he 
made  a  dash  at  the  Tillage  of  Corregaum  (which  stood  on 
the  heights,  and  which  was  composed  of  a  number  of  stone 
houses  with  strong  stone  walls  round  the  gardens),  hoping 
to  gain  possession  of  it  before  it  could  be  obtained  by  the 
enemy.  But  the  Mahrattas,  or  rather  the  Arabs,  who  com- 
posea  the  main  body  of  their  infantry,  were  as  near  to  the 
Tillage  as  was  Captain  Staunton ;  and,  as  he  entered  on  one 
side  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  houses,  the  Arabs 
entered  at  the  opposite  side  and  took  possession  of  other 
houses.  A  terrible  struggle  ensued,  at  first  between  the 
Company's  troops  and  the  Arabs  for  the  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  village,  and  then  between  our  handful  of  men 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  army.  Unfortunately 
Captain  Swanston,  who  commanded  our  3(00  auxiliary  horse, 
was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  his  weak  squadrons  could 
not  show  themselves  in  fiice  of  the  masses  of  Mahratta 
cavalry.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  running  too  fast  to  carry- 
artillery  with  him.  Drought  up  only  two  guns ;  but  if  there 
was  an  equality  in  this  particular  arm,  their  infantry  ex- 
ceeded ours  by  ten  to  one.  Nevertheless  our  admirable 
sepoys  maintained  their  post,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  fight 
from  the  hour  of  noon  till  nine  in  the  evening,  during  which 
time  they  had  no  refreshment,  and  not  even  a  drop  of  water 
to  drink.  Attack  after  attack  was  made  under  the  eye  of 
the  peishwa,  who  stood,  no  doubt  at  a  safe  distance,  on  a 
neighbouring  hill.  They  had  all  failed,  when  Lieutenant 
Ohisholm,  the  officer  of  artillery,  with  most  of  his  men, 

*  Subsequently  Colonel  F.  F.  Staunton,  C.B. 
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haying  been  killed  at  a  post  near  a  pagoda,  and  all  the  Euro* 
pean  officers  having  been  disabled  except  three,  the  Arabs 
charged  and  obtained  possession  of  one  of  our  two  guns, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  pagoda.  Our  wounded  were 
lying  thick  round  that  building,  •and  among  them  were 
Assistant-Surgeon  "Wingate,  Captain  Swanston,  and  Lieu- 
tenant ConneUon.  The  wild  Arabs  immediately  began  to 
massacre  these  helpless  wounded  men  and  to  mutilate  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Poor  Wingate  was  literally  hacked  to 
pieces,  as  was  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Chisholm,  the  officer 
of  artillery.  But  the  Arabs  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
bloody  triumph;  the  three  undisabled  officers,  Captain 
Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  "Wylie,* 
though  almost  exhausted,  and  with  their  men  fainting  from 
want  of  water,  headed  one  more  charge,  the  last  of  the  many 
that  they  had  made  during  the  day,  recaptured  the  lost  gun, 
and  slaughtered  the  Arabs  in  a  heap.  The  charge  was 
utterly  desperate,  for  every  man  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
between  him  and  victory  except  torture  and  death.  On  this 
occasion  Lieutenant  Pattinson,  who  had  been  wounded  and 
carried  into  a  house,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  continued  to  exert  the  little  strength  he  had  left  until 
he  received  another  wound,  which  proved  mortal.  Captain 
Swanston  and  Lieutenant  Connellon  were  rescued ;  and  every 
man  of  the  Arabs  who  had  penetrated  to  the  pagoda  was 
bay^oneted  without  mercy.  By  a  little  after  nine,  the  enemy 
were  completely  driven  from  the  village  and  all  the  ground 
nea.T  it,  and  our  fainting  sepoys  were  then  enabled  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  water,  the  onljr  refreshment  they  got  during  the 
whole  day  and  foUowing  night.  "Where  the  desperate  Arabs 
had  failed,  there  was  but  slight  chance  that  the  cowardly 
Mahrattas  would  renew  the  attempt.  Captain  Staunton 
and  his  people  passed  the  night  without  any  molestation. 
At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the  Mahratta  army 
was  seen  hovering  about  the  village,  but  none  of  them  would 

*  The  medical  officers  fought  just  as  hard  and  as  bravely  as  the  other 
officers.  With  so  small  a  force,  and  so  very  feve  English  officers,  it  was 
necessary  for  every  man  to  throw  himself  into  the  heat  of  the  fight. 

'*  The  medical  officers  also  led  on  the  sepoys  to  charges  with  the 
bayonet,  the  nature  of  the  contest  not  admitting  of  their  attending  to  their 
professional  duties ;  and  in  such  a  struggle  the  presence  of  a  single 
±2aropean  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  seemed  to  inspire  the 
native  soldiers  with  the  usual  confidence  of  success.'' — *  Division  Orders 
by  Brigadier-General  Smith,  C.B.,  East- India  Military  Calendar/ 
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i  venture  near ;  and  this  day  also  passed  without  any  moles- 

.   i  tation.     Captain  Staunton  had  consumed  so  much  powdear 

.  'I  during  the  nine  hours'  fighting  of  the  preceding  day,  that 

.  ^  he  had  only  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  left ;  and  provisi(MMi 

!  '■  in  the  camp  there  were  none,  and  none  were  to  be  procured 

i  •  in  the  village^    Despairing  therefore  of  being  able  to  react 

I  Poonah,  he  determined  to  move  back  to  Seroor.   Hebegaahii 

retreat  in  the  dark  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  January ;  he 
sacrificed  much  of  his  baggage  in  order  to  provide  the  meaos 
of  conveying  his  numerous  wounded,  but  he  brought  off 
not  only  his  guns,  but  likewise  all  his  wounded,  and  with 
them  reached  Seroor  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  tl« 
8rd  of  January.  The  men  had  had  no  refreshment  hut 
water  from  the  31st  of  December.  Three  officers  were 
killed  and  two  wounded ;  sixty-two  men  were  killed  and  11^ 
wounded,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliary  hwse.  The  loss  of  mea 
was  most  severe  in  the  artillery,  twelve  being  killed  and 
eight  wounded,  out  of  a  detail  for  two  six-pounders  only.* 

Like  the  defence  of  the  presidency  «t  Nagpoor,  this  was  aa 
afiiair  of  which  CUve  himself  might  have  been  prbud.  Cap* 
tain  Staunton's  superiors  were  men  quite  capable  of  appre- 
dating  his  heroism,  and  of  expressing  their  admiration  ia 
an  eloquent  and  hearty  manner.  The  governor-genera^ 
who  forthwith  nominated  Staunton  an  honorary  aide-de- 
camp, and  soon  afterwards  conferred  on  him  the  ccanmaui 
of  the  important  fortress  of  Ahmednughur,  repeated  ike 
observation  which  Ghen^al  Smith  had  made,  in  his  official 
report  to  the  Hon.  Moimtstuart  Elphinstone,  that  theaetioa 
of  Corregaum  was  "t)ne  of  the  most  brilliant  affiairs  ever 
achieved  by  any  army,  in  which  the  European  and  native 
soldiers  displayed  the  most  noble  devotion  and  most 
romantic  bravery,  under  the  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger 
almost  beyond  human  endurance." 

In  the  course  of  the  Srd  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
Captain  Staunton  got  back  to  Seroor,  Brigadier-General 
Smith,  with  his  strong  division,  reached  the  village  of  Cor- 
regaum, which  had  been  so  nobly  held.  The  peishwa  and 
his  Mahrattas  now  fled  back  to  the  table-land  near  the 
sources  of  the  Kistna.  G-eneral  Smith  followed  them 
closely,  and  Brigadier-General  Pritzler,  with  another  division, 

*  H.  T.  Prinsep,  *  Division  Orders  by  Brigadier-General  Smith,  C.B.,* 
dated  *  Camp,  near  Seroor,  7th  January,  1818,'  in  *  East-India  Military 
Calendar.' 
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WEB  movizig  firom  another  poiBt  to  intercept  th^n.  The 
Mahrattas  conlmued  to  turn  and  twist  like  eels,  and  though 
Pritzler  trod  upon  their  tail  more  than  once,  and  cut  off 
pwrt  of  it,  th^  could  not  be  so  overtaken  as  to  be  brought 
to  a  general  action-  Our  troops  were  exhausted  by  this 
harassing  pursuit,  which  seemed  to  produce  no  visible 
advantage.  Mr.  Monntstuart  Elphinstone  had  the  merit  of 
recommending  a  better  plan  of  operations.  This  was  to 
storm  the  many  strong  |4aces  in  tfa^  country,  to  de|)rive  the 
peishwa  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  to  reduce  Sattara,  which 
ma&  still  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Mahratta  entire,  and  to 
reinstate  the  Sattara  family  in  an  independent  sovereignty. 

The  fortar^s  of  Sattara  surrendered  to  Brigadier-Greneral 
Smith,  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  day  jon  which  he  first 
appeared  before  it-  Other  places  were  in  process  of  reduc- 
tion when  the  peishwa  made  oestam  rash  movements  which 
enabled  O-ei^rfd  Smith  to  faU  upon  him  at  ^shtee,  on  the 
20th  of  Eebruary,  with  the  2nd  and  7th  regiments  of 
Madsas  light  cayalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  his  majesty's 
22nd  dragoons.  Bs^  Eao,^^  dastardly  peishwa,  deserted 
his  palanquin  and  his  army,  mountiE^  a  horse  and  galloping 
away  as  soon  as  the  battle  began ;  but  Gk>kla,  his  general, 
seeaiig  iha^t  he  must  either  £ght  or  lose  the  baggage  and 
iBverything  eke,  made  a  bold  staa^  ont-fianking  Smith'^ 
«mall  force,  and  at  one  mom^it  threat^iing  it  in  the  rear. 
But  the  British  dragoons  charged  his  gole,"*'  and  kiUed  him 
in  the  charge.  !EVom  this  mKDm^it  all  was  confusion  and 
|>anie,  each  mass  of  <cavalry  breaking  as  our  dragoons 
«ipproached  it.  Some  &int  resistance  was  attempted  in  the 
camp ;  bxLt  our  dragoons  da^ed  in,  put  the  Mahrattas  to 
flight,  mid  made  good  booty.  Twelve  elephants  and  fifty- 
Beven  camels  formed  part  of  this  prize.  General  Smith  was 
slightly  wounded  on  the  head,  and  Lieutenant  Warrand,  of 
the  22nd  dragoons,  was  wounded  by  G-okla,  who  fought 
fiercely  in  the  mSlee,  and  woujided  several  of  our  men  before 
he  fell ;  but  no  one  was  killed  on  our  side,  and  only  sevenr 
;teen  or  eighteen  of  the  soldiers  were  hurt. 

The  remnant  of  the  peishwa' s  army  fled  towards  the 
laorth,  beiog  daily  thinned  by  desertion.  Brigadier- G-eneral 
PritEler,  General  Monro,  and  Colonels  Prother  and  Deacon, 
reduced  all  the  forts  that  remained ;  the  Mahratta  flag  wa^ 

*  Amass  of  Mahratta  cavalry. 
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fast  disimpearing,  and  so  were  the  hopes  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs.  Our  divisions  and  detachments  m  the  field,  in  ahnost 
all  parts  of  India,  were  too  numerous  and  too  well  posted 
to  allow  of  any  junction  being  effected  between  the  peishwa 
and  the  forces  of  any  of  our  other  enemies. 

After  the  battle  of  Ashtee,  Brigadier-General  Smith  re- 
paired to  Sattara,  in  order  to  assist  Mr.  Elphinstone  in 
setting  up  the  rajah.  In  this  way  the  peishwa  gained  a  few 
days'  respite,  during  which  he  continued  to  press  to  the 
north-west,  with  the  design  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
territories  of  the  nizam  oi  the  Deckan,  which  he  hoped  to 
find  ill-ftimished  with  troops. 

But  turning  back  from  Sattara,  General  Smith  renewed  his 
pursuit  of  the  peishwa  on  the  10th  of  March  ;  and  General 
Doveton,  with  his  division,  moved  in  another  direction,  in 
the  expectation  of  intercepting  the  Mahrattas.     Neverthe- 
less the  peishwa  traversed  the  nizam's  dominions  from  west 
to  east,  and  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Werda  on  the 
1st  of  April.     But  as  his  van  was  crossing  that  river,  it  was 
met  and  driven  back  by  a  small  detachment  xinder  Colonel 
Scott.    The  perplexed  prince  then  tried  to  cross  the  river  at 
another  point,  but  here  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Adams,  and 
was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  GreneraL  Doveton  was  getting 
close  upon  him.    "Without  waiting  the  arrival  of  Doveton, 
Adams  followed  the  Mahrattas,  came  up  with  them  near 
Soonee,  in  Berar,  and  with  only  one  regiment  of  native 
cavalry  and  some  horse-artilleiy,  gave  them  a  signal  over- 
throw.    The  enemy  fled  through  the  jimgles,  leaving  behind 
the  peishwa' s  much-sunken  treasure,  three  elephants,  and 
200  camels.    More   than  1,000  of  the    Mahrattas  were 
killed  by  our  horse-artillery,  or  by  our  cavalry  in  their  flight. 
They  can  scarcely  have  stood  anywhere,  but  Colonel  Adams's 
total  loss  was  only  two  wounded.     General  Doveton  wis 
near  enough  to  Soonee  to  hear  the  firing  of  Adams's  guns  ; 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt  our  troops,  in  order  to 
wait  for  supplies ;  and  then  mistakes  were  committed  a.s  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  pursuit  ought  to  be  continued. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  avoid  these  errors,  seeing  that   tlie 
peishwa's  army  split  itself  up  into  various  detactanents,  and 
each  took  a  route  of  its  own.     Two-thirds  of  his  people 
quitted  his  standard  altogether,  and  fled  in  small  parties  for 
their  homes.   Bajee  Eao's  sole  object  now  was  to  get  back  to 
the  north-east ;  but  here  he  found  his  progress  stopped  by 
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General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who  was  returning  from  Malwa 
to  the  Deckan. 

On  his  way  Sir  Thomas  had  resorted  to  a  measure  of 
unusual  severity.  The  fort  of  Tabiere,  or  Thalnir,  situated 
on  the  north  bank,  and  commanding  a  ford  across  the  river 
Taptee,  was  one  of  the  places  ceded  to  the  English  by  Holkar, 
under  the  late  treaty.  Sir  Thomas  bad  in  his  possession 
Holkar' s  own  orders  for  the  quiet  surrender  of  the  place  ; 
yet  a  fire  was  opened  upon  his  troops  from  the  fort.  The 
Mahratta  killadar,  or  commandant,  was  warned  that  if  he 
resisted  the  order  of  his  master,  he  would  be  dealt  with  as  a 
rebel :  without  heeding  the  message,  the  killadar  continued 
to  fire.  When  Sir  Thomas  had  tbrown  open  the  gates  and 
our  storming  parties  had  entered  the  place,  the  killadar  came 
out  by  a  wicket  and  surrendered.  But  after  this  surrender 
some  wild  Arabs,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  fell  upon 
a  weak  party  of  English,  who  expected  no  further  resistance, 
butchered  Major  G-ordon  and  Captain  Macgregor,  wounded 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray  and  two  lieutenants,  and  killed 
or  wounded  all  the  ten  or  twelve  men  that  were  with  them. 
The  rest  of  our  storming  party  coming  up,  every  man  in  the 
fort  was  slaughtered.  Between  Arabs,  Patans,  and  Mah- 
rattas  300  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  our  infuriated 
soldiery.  On  the  next  morning  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  had  the 
killadar  hanged  on  one  of  the  bastions,  on  the  twofold  charge 
of  rebellion  and  treachery.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  in  ordering  the  execution  of  the  killadar,  was  severely 
censured  in  several  quarters ;  but  the  example  was  useful, 
and  upon  knowing  that  the  commandant  of  Talnere  had 
been  executed,  the  killadars  of  the  much  stronger  forts  of 
G-aulnah,  Chandore,  and  other  places  which  Holkar  had 
ceded,  submitted  upon  summons,  or  as  soon  as  they  were 
shown  Holkar' s  orders  to  admit  the  English.* 

Bajee  Eao  had  been  running  hither  and  thither  for  more 
i;han  six  months,  but  his  race  was  now  well  nigh  finished. 
Korth,  south,  east,  and  west,  his  road  was  cut  off,  and  forces 
-were  moving  round  him  from  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
43ompass.  Einding  himself  so  sorely  pressed,  he  attempted 
again  to  pass  into  Malwa ;  but  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  was 

*  Colonel  Valentine  Blacker,  *  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  British 
Army  in  India/  &c.  Lieut.  Edward  Lake,  of  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
l^any's  Madras  Engineers,  *  Journals  o^  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army, 
A:c.  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  &c.  &c.'  London,  1825. 
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'  liimself  at  Mow,  a  town  or  large  cantonment  in  the  Malwa 

J  province,  had  so  stationed  some  forces  xinder  Lieut^iant- 

Colonels  Russel  and  Corsellis  as  to  render  this  movement 
;.  impracticable.     On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  May  Sir 

!  John  Malcohn  learned  that  a  v^eel  from  the  peishwa  had 

}  arrived  at  a  place  on  the  Nerbudda  river,  about  forty  males 

1  from   Mow.     Malcolm   immediately  moved   towards  that 

J  place,  and  took  his  troops  with  him.     On  the  27th  of  Mss^ 

'  he  met  the  vakeel  or  ambassador,  who  aaanred  him  that  the 

peishwa  waa  determined  to  come  to  him,  and  to  trust  to  Ma 
mendship  and  generosity.*  Sir  John,  being  informed  of  the 
plan  of  disposing  of  the  peishwa,  which  had  been  framed  by 
the  marquis  of  Hastings  and  Mr.  Elphinatone,  stated  the 
conditions,  and  sent  the  vakeel  back  to  his  master,  who  was^ 
occupying  a  good  position  on  a  hiU.  The  peishwa  remained 
irresolute  for  several  days,  during  which  the  division  of 
General  Doveton  and  other  troops  got  dose  into  his  neigh- 
bourhood. At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  June,  he 
came  down  to  a  village  in  the  plain  and  met  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. The  Mahratta  did  not  come  alone,  he  had  an  escort 
2,500  strong,  and  he  brought  his  femily  with  him.  Mai-* 
colm,  who  had  come  to  the  appointed  place  with  only  a  thin 
attendance,  repeated  the  conditions,  and  demanded  the 
immediate  surrender  of  TMmbukjee,  Bajee  Rao  declared 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  up  Trimbukjee ;  that 
Trimbukjee  had  an  army  and  camp  of  his  own ;  that  he  was 
stronger  than  he  was.  "  Then,"  said  Malcolm,  "  I  will 
attack  him  forthwith.'*  *'  Success  attend  you  I"  replied  the 
peishwa.  The  Mahratta  prince  fturther  declared  that  he 
had  been  involved  in  a  war  without  meaning  it ;  that  he  was 
!  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  English,  who  had  supported 

his  family  for  two  generations  ;  that  he  was  now  in  alament- 
able  situation,  but  believed  that  he  still  had  a  real  friend 
in  Sir  John  Malcolm.  He  was  told  that  he  ought  either 
to  throw  himself  at  once  on  the  magnanimity  of  the  Britiali 
government,  or  prepare  for  further  resistance.  "  How  can 
I  resist  now?"  saad  the  Mahratta;  "I  am  surrounded.** 
Malcolm  replied  that  this  was  quite  true,  but  that  still  he- 
might  escape  if  he  preferred  becoming  a  free-booter  and 
wanderer  to  accepting  the  liberal  provisions  which  the 
English  were   ready  to  give  him.     Bajee  Eao  protested 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  bad  preyiously  received  a  letter  from  the  peafaoRFa^ 
fall  of  compliments  and  outrageour  flattery. 
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tliat  Malcolm  was  his  Mend,  his  only  friend,  and  that 
he  would  never  leave  him,  but  trust  entirely  to  his  good 
offices.     Nevertheless    the   peishwa,  on  breaking  up  the 
eonference,  asked  for  a  little  delay,   and  in  retiring  to 
the  ghaut  from  which  he  had  descended,  he  took  care  to 
guard  his  rear  and  flanks  with  his  resolute  Arab  infantry, 
and  to  show  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  over  the  roeka ;  and 
upon    reaching  his   camp  he   sent  trusty  messengers  to 
the  camp  of  Trimbukjee  to  tell  that  favourite  to  beware  of 
Malcolm.     It  was,  however,  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
procrastinate  very  long,  for  he  was  completely  hemmed  in, 
and  his  supplies  of  provisions  were  foilmg.     He  informed 
Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he  would  go  to  his  camp,  and  con- 
clude the  treaty  as  proposed  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  June.     When  that  morning  came,  he  tried  one  faint 
shuffle  more.     It  was  an  inauspicious  day,  he  had  some 
religious  ceremonies  to  perform ;  would  not  his  dear  friend 
Malcolm  wait  till  to-morrow  ?    Malcolm  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  [he  would  not  wait  another  hour ;  and  this,  witii 
the  not  very  distant  firing  of  some  English  guns  on  one  of 
his  flanks  or  in  his  rear,  had  the  effect  of  removing  all 
further  hesitation.     At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  mining 
of  the  3rd  he  came  down  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  camp,  and 
delivered  himself  up,  vrith  his  fitmily.     Malcolm,  like  nearly 
all  his  distinguished  Tndian  contemporaries,  was  a  man  of  a 
large  and  generous  heart :  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
demerits  and  the  helplessness  of  the  fallen  enemy  now 
before  him,  yet  he  agreed  that  the  peishwa's  allowance 
should  not  be  less  than  eight  lacs  c£  rupees  per  annxun,  and 
that  a  most  liberal  provision  should  be  made  for  his  courtiers, 
Brahmins,  temples,  &c.     The  supreme  government  at  Cal- 
cutta thought  that  Sir  John  had  granted  too  much ;  but  as 
it   was   done,  they  confirmed  the  grants.,  Bajee  Bao  re- 
nounced for  ever  the  dignity  of  peishwa,  or  supreme  chief 
of  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  aU  his  claims  of  sovereignty. 
The  ex-peishwa  quietly  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of  luaoiry 
and  ease,  spending  his  £80,000  a  year,  not  in  raising  troops 
or  exciting  comlonations  against  the  Company,  but  in  mere 
sensual  indulgences^    The  village  of  Betoor  or  Brimatwar, 
on  the  Granges,  near  CawnpocMr,  was  finallv  fixed  upon  for 
his   residence.    His  progress  through  Bajpootana  and  the 
Duab  to  the  place  of  his  exile  excited  hardly  any  sensation 
among  the  people.    When  settled  at  Betoor,  he  bathed 
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daily  in  the  holy  water  of  the  Granges,  indulged  in  the 
highest  living  of  a  Brahmin,  maintained  three  expensive  sets 
of  dancing-girls,  and  surrounded  himself  with  low  buffoons 
and  syeopnants.  The  raUying-point  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy was  thus  broken  up,  and  if  it  was  not  quite  so 
easy  to  change  the  character  of  the  Mahratta  people,  and  to 
introduce  peaceful,  industrious  habits  among  them — if  the 
imchanged  character  of  that  people  prognosticated  future 
troubles  in  India, — still  their  power  of  doing  mischief  was 
from  this  time  vastly  reduced. 

To  the  restored  family  of  the  rajah  of  Sattara,  whose 
I  hereditary  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  to 

i  the  dignity  of  peishwa,  was  held  to  be  much  better  than  that 

f  of  Bajee  Eao,  only  a  very  limited  territory  was  allotted,  upon 

\.  his  yielding  aU  claim  or  pretension  to  the  peishwa  ;  a 

I  dignity  now  wisely  and  for  ever  abrogated.     The  manage- 

\  ment  of  the  territories,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  rajah 

;  of  Sattara's  affairs,  were  assigned  to  Captain  Grrant,  imtil 

the  country  should  become  tranquillized.  Many  of  the  lull- 
forts,  which  had  been  what  the  worst  of  our  baronial  castles 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century — dfens  of 
thieves,  cut-throats,  and  violators — ^were  dismantled;  and 
others,  cleared  of  their  occupants,  were  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin.  In  1821,  when  the  young  rajah  became  of  age,  he  was 
invested  with  the  administration  of  his  dominions,  which  were 
then  tranquil  and  prosperous. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
all  that  remained  of  the  ex-peishwa's  army  quietly  broke  up 
and  dispersed.  Not  even  Trimbukjee  could  keep  a  force 
together.  This  chief,  knowing  that  the  English  would  con- 
demn him  to  imprisonment  for  life,  fled  with  a  few  followers 
I  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nassuck,  a  large  town  and  place 

of  pilgrimage  on  the  Gk>davery,  principally  inhabited  by 
Brahmins.  Here,  among  crowds  of  Hindu  pilgrims  and 
fakirs,  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time,  in  spite 
of  the  active  search  making  for  him.  At  last.  Captain 
j '  Swanston,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Corregaiun,  being  detached 

for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  succeeded  in  catching 
him.  At  first  he  was  sent  under  a  good  guard  to  Tannah, 
the  prison  from  which  he  had  escaped  through  the  ingenious 
aid  of  the  Mahratta  groom  and  songster,  j^lber  a  short  time 
he  was  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  put  into  the  cage  which  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  Vizier  Ah,  but  he  was  very 
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soon  conveyed  to  the  rock  of  Chunar,  near  Benares,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  flagitious  life.  He  had  done 
great  mischief  and  caused  us  an  enormous  expense ;  he  was  a 
murderer,  an  extortioner,  and  a  grossly  perjured  man;  yet  his 
allowance  was  liberal  and  his  imprisonment  light  and  easy.* 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  Apa  Saheb  had  woven  a  web 
of  intrigue  over  all  Berar  and  Malwa,  and  a  good  part  of 
Hindustan,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  terms  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  our  resident  at  Nagpoor.  As  the  peishwa 
and  Trimbukjee  had  not  been  caught  when  these  discoveries 
were  made,  our  resident  seized  the  rajah  and  his  two 
ministers,  and  brought  them  to  Nagpoor  presidency,  which 
had  been  so  treacherously  attacked  and  so  bravely  defended. 
The  two  ministers  spontaneously  confessed  that  a  multipli- 
city of  intrigues  had  been  going  on  against  the  English,  and 
that  Apa  Saheb  had  barbarously  murdered  his  blind  and 
helpless  cousin  and  predecessor  the  Rajah  Pursajee.  When 
the  peishwa  had  faOed  in  his  efforts  to  get  to  Nagpoor,  where, 
if  not  arrested,  the  treacherous  rajah  would  have  given  him 
the  hand,  Apa  Saheb  was  packed  off  from  the  residency  for 
the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  Our  escort  was  viligant  as  well 
as  strong,  yet  the  ex-rajah  contrived  to  escape,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1818,  as  the  sepoys  of  the  escort  were  halting  at 
Kychore. 

This  gave  rise  to  another  hard  apd  long  hunt.     Though 

closely  followed  by  half  a  dozen  parties,  Apa  Saheb  got  fairly 

off,  and  reached  the  Mahadeo  hills,  behmd  Poonah,  where 

Trimbukjee  had  so  long  lurked.     Here  he  was  harboured 

and  concealed  by  the  wild  Gonds,  a  singular  race,  with  broad, 

flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  very  frequently  curly  hair,  like  the 

African  negroes.    Most  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills 

TTcre  absolute  savages ;  but  a  large  community,  more  advanced 

in  civilization,  had  submitted  to  the  government  of  a  rajah 

or  chief,  named  Chyn  Shah.     This  chief  joined  heart  and 

hand  with  Apa  Saheb,  and  a  new  plan  of  operations  was 

concerted  between  them.    At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 

of  this  eventful  year,  1818,  Apa  Saheb  collected  round  his 

standard  some  of  the  unemployed  Mahratta  troopers  and 

wild  Arabs,  who  had  served  in  the  peishwa's  army  until  it 

yv'aa  broken  up  ;  and  with  these  bands,  and  the  wild  Gonds 

*  Bishop  Heber  paid  Trimbukjee  a  visit  in  September,  1824,  and  has 
left  an  interesting  account  of  the  man,  his  pagoda,  and  pleasant  little 
garden  on  the  top  of  Chunar.    See  the  bishop's  *  Indian  Journal/ 
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of  the  hills,  he  began  to  commit  depredations  in  all  direc- 
tions, occasionally  extending  his  incursions  as  fer  as  the 
British  territories  on  the  Nerbudda.     No  country  c(Mild  be 
better  adapted  for  the  carrying  (m  of  a  desultory  warfiuB 
than  the  one  he  had  chos^i  for  his  asylum,  for  the  whde  of 
it  was  a  succession  of  mountains,  ravines,  rivers,  and  jungles. 
Some  of  the  Arabs  were  pursued  by  Captain  Sparkes  with 
«ily  107  sepoys.    Finding  that  th^  were  fer  more  numerous 
thaii  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  that  the  Arabs  tiMi  those 
with  them  formed  a  host  of  cavalry  and  in£HitrT,  Captabi 
Bparkes  took  up  the  first  po£dtk)n  that  presented  itself.   H^ 
nuontained  ^le  post  for  some  hours,  until  he  had  k>st  Lai. 
his  men  and  consumed  nearly  all  his  powder.     He  tiien  dis- 
played a  wlnte  flaig.     The  ^gnal  was  disr^arded ;  it  is  vaift 
to  hope  for  truce  or  quarter  from  such  enemies  as  those ;  ni 
such  situations  the  brave  man  must  make  up  hia  mind  to  dw 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand.     Sparkes  was  shot  dead  in  leadr 
ing  a  charge,  or  in  attempting  to  cut  a  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  every  man  of  hra  detachment  was  literally  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  eicepticMi  of  nine,  who  had 
been  left  in  the  rear,  in  charge  of  the  baggage.     In  th^ 
strong  country  east  of  Nagpoor,  a  powerful  chief  openly 
declared  for  the  ex-raj^^h,  and  other  jungle  chiefe  foUowea 
this  example ;  but  they  were  all  reduced  to  obedience  and 
punished  by  a  detachment  under  Major  Wilsom.     In  the 
Bytool  valley  the  Arabs  levied  contributions  in  the  name  (rf 
Apa  Saheb,  and  butchered  another  party  of  our  s^oys- 
The  name  of  the  ex-rajah  of  Nagpoor  was  waxing  almost  as 
terrible  as  that  of  Trimbukjee.    An  enormous  reward  (a  lac 
of  rupees  in  hand,  and  ten  thousand  rupees  a  year  in  knd) 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  and  as  no  effects  pro- 
ceeded from  the  tempting  offer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams 
was  detached  against  him  in  some  force.    At  the  close  of 
the  year,  while  Adams  was  establishing  statbna  of  cavalry 
and  inikntry  round  the  country  of  Chyn  Shah,  that  chid^ 
with  2,000  or  8,000  of  his  Gonds,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
recover  for  Apa  Saheb  some  of  the  forts  in  Nagpoor ;  but 
these  attempts  were  frustrated,  and  both  Chyn  Shah  souSl 
the  fugitive  rajah  were  obliged  to  seek  refage  in  the  moun- 
tains.   In  the  month  of  February,  1819,  Colonel  Adams 
entered  the  mountains  from  the  Nerbudda  valley,  with  three 
separate  columns ;  and  other  divisions  came  up  to  co-operate 
with  him.     Upon  this  Apa  Saheb  fled  to  Aseerghur,  the: 
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killadar  of  which,  Jeswnnt  Eao  Lar,  was  his  Mend,  op 
rather  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  English.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days  Aseerghup  was  invested  by  British 
and  native  troops ;  fresh  divisions  came  up  to  join  in  the 
siege,  and  such  an  ac^unnilation  of  ordnance  took  {dace  as 
had  not  been  witnessed  in  these  Indian  wars,  except  at  the 
siege  of  Hatrass. 

Aseerghur  stands  on  a  scarped  hOl,  and  is  exceedingly 
strong  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature :  it  then  mounted  a  Ire* 
mendous  artillery,  including  some  guns  of  enormous  size. 
The  general  height  of  the  position  above  the  plain  was  760 
feet.  The  killato  knew  that  we  had  Scindmh'^s  order  for  hi* 
surrender,  but  lie  had  at  the  same  time  Scindiah's  order  to 
hold  out  to  the  utmost.  He  made  two  or  three  desperate 
sallies  from  the  fortress,  in  one  of  which  Lieutenant-Colond! 
Praser  was  killed.  The  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  one  of 
our  breaching  batteries — a  magazine  containing  130  barrels 
of  powder,  destroyed  an  entire  company  of  our  sepoys,  and 
created  some  confusion.  But  our  fire  was  soon  renewed 
and  increased.  On  the  5th  of  April  one  of  the  angles  of 
the  upper  fort  was  brought  down,  and  with  it  came  thun- 
dering and  crushing  over  the  face  of  the  rock  one  of  the 
enormous  pieces  of  Eadian  ordnance.  *  Our  storming  parties 
were  ready  to  act  under  the  eyes  of  General  Boveton  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  when,  on  the  7th  of  April,  Jeswunt  Raa 
Lar,  who  had  consumed  nearly  all  his  gunpowder,  and  lost 
his  chief  artillery  officer,  and  who  possibly  feared  the  fate  of 
the  hanged  killadar  of  Talmere,  beg^d  a  parley,  and 
agreed  to  surrender  at  discretion.  A  garrison  of  1,200  men^ 
chiefly  Arab  mercenaries,  piled  their  arms  before  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  division.  Few  of  the  besieged  had  fallen,  for  the 
rock  and  the  upper  fort  towered  so  high  above  our  batteries 
that  only  shells  could  reach  them  with  any  effect.  The  total 
loss  of  the  besiegers,  Europeans  and  natives,  was,  in  kiDed 
and  wounded,  299  men,  and,  besides  the  brave  IVaser  wlw> 
was  killed,  ten  of  our  officers  were  wounded.  The  foul 
Mahratta  rag  was  pulled  down,  and  our  union  flag  hoisted 
in  its  stead.  The  fortress,  with  a  small  surrounding  traci 
of  jungle,  has  been  retained  by  the  Company  ever  since.* 

*  Colonel  Valentme  Blacker, '  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  Brr^ 
tiah  Army  in  India  during  the  Mahratta  War  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819^ 
&c.  &c.'  Lieutenant  Lake,  Madras  engineers,  *  Journals  of  the  Sieges  of 
the  Madras  Array,  &e.  &c/    H.  T.  Prissep. 
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It  Lad  alwnya  been  considered  n  plnee  of  the  greatest  im- 
portauce^  as  it  eouiraands  one  of  the  great  passes  of  the 
Deekan  into  Hindustan.  The  posaessioii  of  Aaeerghur^ 
enahled  the  Company's  troops  to  restnun  the  excesses  of 
the  Bheel  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  neighbouring  ran^e  of 
hills.  The  place  was  also  advantageously  situated  as  a 
dep6t.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  durinj^  the 
brilliant  campaigns  of  Welle  ale  j  and  Lake,  but  had  been 
yeiy  unwisely  restored  to  Scindiah. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  fortress^  Sir  John  Malcolm 
confidently  cipected  to  find  Apa  Sabeb  in  some  part  of  it ; 
but  that  ex-rajah  had  effected  iiis  escape  either  during  the 
siege  J  or  before  the  place  was  invested.     Months  passed 
belbi'e  it  could  be  known  what  he  was  doin^j  or  whither  be 
had  gone.     In  the  interim  the  Gronds  were  severely  chas- 
tised :  several  of  their  chiefs  were  kiUed,  and   Chyn  Shah 
himself  was  seized,  deposed,  and  carried  off  prisoner  to  the 
Company's   fortress   at  Chandaj   where   he  died   in  1820. 
Part  of  his  territories  were  assumed  by  the  Company,  as  the 
beat  means  of  protecting  their  country  on  the  Nerbudda. 
Some  few  forts  and  positions  were  permanently  occupied, 
and  the  Company *s  sepoys  levied  the  pilgrim  tux  at  the 
JStlahadeo  temple,  and  m  the  passes  which  lead  to  it,     Thi:^ 
tax  or  toll  had  formerly  been  divided  among  many  Grond 
chiefs,  who  raised  it   or  lowered  it. according  to   circum- 
stances, or  according  to  their  own  strength  or  relative  weak- 
ness of  the  pilgrims  j  but  a  regular  rate  was  now  fixed,  and 
the  money  collected  was   divided  among  the  chiefs  by  the 
English  collectors.     Even  in  this  poor,  hungry,  savage  dis- 
trict, a  rapid  improvement  followed  the  Company's  occupa- 
tion r  the  Gonds  left  off  thieving,  and  took  to  honest  labour. 
After  many  fabe  reports  had  been  spread  about  his  wdiere- 
about,  accurate  intelligence  was  received  of  Apa   Saheb's 
having  fled  to  LahorCj  to  seek  refuge  with  Rnnjeet  Sing. 
He  Jiad  arrived  in  that  country  disguised  as  a  fakir,  or  holy 
mendicant  and  stroller.     The  Sheikh  chieftain  would  not 
receive  him  publicly  at  his  diu-bar,  lest  such  conduct  should 
give  offence  to  the  English ;  but  he  ordered  that  a  place  of 
concealment,  with  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  should  be 
furnished  to  the  once  powerful,  but  now  dispossessed  rajah  of 
iN^agpoor.    In   the    meanwhile   the  governor-general   had 
declared  Apa  Saheb  dethroned,  and  had  proclaimed,  as  his 
successor,  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  rajah  Bagojee,  who 
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died  in  1816,  and  appointed  the  widow  of  Eajah  Pursajee, 
whom  Apa  Saheb  had  murdered,  to  be  regent  for  the  minor. 
Every  department  of  government  was,  however,  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  British  officers ;  and  the  whole 
country  of  Nagpoor,  with  its  resources,  was  virtually  an- 
nexed to  the  Company's  dominions. 

The  capture  of  Aseerghur  was  the  last  operation  of  the 
Pindarree  and  Mahratta  war ;  a  war  which  had  witnessed 
an  unprecedented  number  of  sieges,  an  unprecedented 
number  and  complexity  of  movements,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  forced  marches  that  were  ever  made 
in  any  country.  The  reserved  division  alone  performed 
three  sieges — ^those  of  Singhur,  Belgaum,  aud  Sholapoor. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdo wall's  detachment,  and  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Adams's  division,  reduced  the  peishwa's 
numerous  and'strong  fortresses  in  Candeish :  the  most  famed 
of  these  places  were  Badjeir,  Trimbuk,  Mallegaum,  and 
Chanda.  But  thietx  hill-fortresses,  each  of  which  might 
have  defied  the  whole  Anglo-Indian  army,  fell  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  And  all  this  was  done  with  a  very  defec- 
tive engineering  department,  and  without  a  proper  supply 
of  men  trained  to  siege  duty.  So  deficient  was  the  number 
even  of  our  artillery  officers,  that  there  never  were  enough 
of  them  employed  in  the  same  siege  to  afford  a  relief.  At 
the  siege  of  Aseerghur,  in  particular,  the  officers  of  the 
Madras  artillery  actually  lived  in  the  batteries.  This  inces- 
sant service  was  so  severe,  that  several  of  the  officers  died 
of  sheer  fatigue,  or  were  worn  out  and  invalided.* 

Li  l^e  first  year  of  this  Pindarree-Mahratta  war,  the 
army  was  assailed  by  a  new  and  terrible  enemy.  This  was 
the  Indian  cholera  morbus,  the  virulence  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  increased  by  the  crowded  state  of  our  camps. 
The  disease  first  broke  out  at  Jessore,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  southern  quarter  of  Bengal,  a  populojH(f  and 
unhealthy  city  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta  of  the  dfanges, 
and  near  the  pestiferous  Sunderbunds.  It  began  its 
ravages  as  the  rainy  season  of  1817  set  in,  and  cut  off  the 
majority  of  those  whom  it  attacked.  Prom  Jessore  it 
spread  in  all  directions,  showing,  as  it  was  thought,  a  pre- 

*  Edvrsrd  Lake,  lieutenant  of  Madras  engineers,  '  Journals  of  the 
Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army.'  I  refer  the  reader  to  this  Yaluable  work 
for  a  competent  idea  what  was  done  with  defective  means.  This  is  another 
book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  officer  in  India. 
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feitejkce  for  the  valleys  of  rivers.*  AscendiBg  the  valley  of 
tiie  Ganges,  it  reached  the  camp  of  Bri^uiier-OeDerai 
HavdynMa  about  the  b^gmning  of  October ;  but  the  troops, 
being  tbeai  encanq>ed  in  a  dry,  healthy  comxiaj,  aad  being 
but  few  in  number,  sufficed  eomparatiyely  little.  Con- 
tinuing its  course  westward,  it  fell  with  extraordinarj 
viole!Bce  upon  the  army  commanded  by  Lord  Hastings  in 
p^*8(m,  just  after  his  lordship  had  concluded  the  treaty  with 
Sdndaah.  This  army,  when  first  seized,  was  encamped  iB 
A  low  and  imhealthy  part  of  Bundelkund,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sinde,  a  confluent  of  the  Jumna»  which  has  its 
source  in  the  mountains  of  Malwa.  The  year  was  <me  of 
9carciinr,  and  grain  had  been  collected  for  the  troops,  through 
the  camp-lbllowerSy  with  extr^ne  difficulty,  and  of  cosaxse 
of  inferior  qualii^.  The  water  of  the  oountiy ,  except  wheie 
it  could  be  obtained  from  running  streams,  was  indiffereist. 
The  time  of  the  year  too  was  that  at  which  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  most  slarongly  contrasted  with  the  cold  of  the  night. 
To  all  these  extraordinary  circumstances  was  superadded 
the  very  crowded  state  of  the  camp  of  so  large  an  anny^ 
For  about  ten  days  that  the  disease  raged  with  its  greate^ 
fiiry,  the  whole  camp  was  an  hoimital.  The  mc»!tality 
amoiaited  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number  collected 
therct  Europeans  and  natives,  soldiers  and  camp-foUowers, 
were  alike  affected ;  but  the  latter  being  generally  worse 
^doft^ed  and  fed  than  the  fighting  men,  si^ered  in.  a  greater 

*  James  Copland,  M.D-,  *  On  Pestilential  Cholera,'  &c. 

According  to  other  accoai)ts,  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  was  not 
at  Jessore,  but  at  Nnddea  and  Kishnaghnr.  In  June  it  was  discovered  at 
Mymensing,  and  in  several  villages  along  the  course  «f  the  Brahmapiitra ; 
In  Jaly  it  appeared  at  Patna,  and  at  Sonegong,  a  town  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August  it 
raged  with  <lestmctive  violence  at  Jessore. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  disease,  which  had  broken  out  at  Cal- 
cutta, Ubiapoor,  ChittagoDg,  &c.,  reached  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
nearly  as  high  as  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna.  £arly  in  November  it 
reached  the  Sinde,  where  it  raged  with  greater  violence  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India. 

Frederick  Corbyn,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  surgeon  on  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishment, &c.,  *  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,'  1  vol.  8vo.  Calcutta, 
1832.  James  Jameson,  assistant-surgeon,  &c.,  *  Report  on  t^  £|»- 
demic  Cholera  Morbus,  Calcutta,  1820.* 

t  H.  T.  Prinsep.  This  gentleman  adds, — "  The  narrator  himself  lost 
•seven  domestic  servants  and  a  moonshee  in  about  four  days,  besides  twelve 
others  who  were  sick  and  unserviceable  for  a  month,  out  of  an  establi^- 
ment  of  fifty-three ;  and  others  (^  the  staff  were  equal  sufferers. ' ' 
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proportion.  Of  tlie  Europeans  fewer  were  seized,  but  those 
who  took  the  disease  more  frequently  died,  and  usually 
within  a  few  hours.  The  camp  was  abandoned,  and  the 
army  continued  for  some  days  to  move  to  the  eastward,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  relief  in  a  better  climate ;  but  each  day's 
march  many  dead  and  dying  were  abandoned,  and  many 
more  fell  down  on  the  road, — so  many  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  furnish  the  Ineans  for  carrying  them  on,  although 
the  utmost  possible  provision  had  been  made  by  the  pre- 
vious distribution  of  bullock-carts  and  elephants  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick.  Nothing  waft  heard  along  the 
line  of  maarch  but  groans  and  shneks  and  lamentations; 
even  the  healthy  were  broken  in  spirit  and  incapable  of 
exertion ;  and,  for  the  time,  the  eflBaency  of  this  fine  army 
seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed-  Towards  the  end  of  Ko- 
vOTaber,  wh^i  ihe  army  reached  a  healthy  station  at  Erech, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Betwa  river,  the  epidemic  had 
visibly  expended  its  violence. 
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CHAPTEU  XXXIV- 

AiTEs  the  siege  of  Aseergbur,  the  armies  of  the  three 
presidencies  returned  to  their  Beveral  stations  and  cantoE- 
ments  in  Bengalj  Madras^  and  Bombay ;  and  the  region  a 
which  had  been  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  traversed^  in  all 
directiona  by  immense  hosts  of  combatants,  by  British  and 
natiTe  troopsj  Peisbwa  Mahrattas,  Holkar  Mahrattas,  Kng- 
poor  Mahrattas,  Pindarrees,  Patans,  Arabs,  Gonds,  and  ^ 
others,  became  quiet  aa  a  bay  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm ; 
qnieter  and  happier  than  they  had  been  for  many  ages, 
j  In  the  territories  assumed  by  the  Company,  or  taken  nnder 

1*1  its  immediate  protection,  able  men  were  loft  by  the  marquis 

of  Hastings  to  improve  this  tranqniMity,  to  establish  penaa- 
nently  the  reign  of  peace  and  law,  and  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  native  inhabitants.  For  more  than  thirty 
preceding  years,  tho  province  of  Malwa,  and  the  whole  of 
Central  India,  had  been  oppressed^  piQaged,  and  laid  waste 
tf  the  Pindarrees,  by  the  Mahrattas  of  all  tribes,  by  the 
Eajpoot  princes,  and  by  the  Puars  :  these  different  powers 
acted  sometimes  in  combination,  but  more  frequently  in 
opposition  to  one  another :  they  were  all  equally  cruel  and 
rapacious  in  the  moment  of  success  and  conquest,  and  about 
|U  eqnaJly  incapable  of  giving  that  stability  to  their  conquests 

1 1  which  wo  nld  have  afforded  relief  to  the  p  oor  oppre  sse  d  people , 

whose  greatest  calamity  was  the  frequent  change  of  masters. 
To  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  assisted  so  potentially  in 
Ij  subduing  the  sanguinary  anarchists,  and  expelling  the  Pin- 

;|  darrees,  was  assigned  the  equally  difficult  duty  of  restoring 

'  order  and  repairing  the  frightfnl  mischiefs  which  had  been 

committed  in  so  long  a  series  of  years.     He  was  appointed 
' '  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings  to  the  military  and  political  com- 

,  mand  of  Malwa,  which  had  perhaps  suiFered  more  than  any- 

other  part  of  India.     Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  its  villages 
were  deserted  and  roofless;  the  ferocious  tigers  of  the 
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jungles  literally  usurped  the  country,  and  fought  with  the 
returning  inhabitants  for  their  fields.  In  thd  state  of  Hol- 
kar  alone,  of  3,701  villages,  only  2,038  were  inhabited; 
1,663  were  "  without  lamp  " — ^were  wholly  deserted.  Under 
the  wise  rule  established  by  Malcolm,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  these  deserted  villages  were  restored  and  repeopled  before 
the  end  of  1820 ;  and  in  less  than  five  years  from  the  time 
our  army  first  occupied  the  country,  Sir  John  could  boast, 
with  an  honourable  pride,  and  with  perfect  correctness,  that 
Malwa  and  the  rest  of  Central  India  were  tranquil  and  con- 
tented, and  rapidly  advancing  in  population  and  prosperity. 
"It  may  be  asserted  that  history  affords  few  examples 
where  a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  a  country  has 
been  attended  with  such  an  aggregate  of  increased  happi- 
ness to  its  inhabitants,  as  that  which  was  effected  within 
four  years  in  Central  India ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think 
that,  with  the  exception  of  suppressiag  a  few  Bheel  rob- 
bers,* peace  was  restored,  and  has  hitherto  been  maintained, 
without  one  musket  being  fired."  .  .  .  .f  Accustomed  to 
the  extremities  of  militarv  violence,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  on  the  English  nrst  entering,  betrayed  feelings  of 
doubt  and  alarm.  These  were  by  some  mistaken  for  dislike 
to  our  supremacy ;  but  they  arose  only  out  of  fear  of  insult 
or  outrage,  and  they  were  speedily  removed  by  the  strict 
discipHne  preserved  by  our  troops,  whether  stationary  or 
marching.  In  a  very  short  time,  wherever  troops  or  indivi- 
duals moved,  they  were  received  with  cordiality,  as  the  friends 
and  protectors  of  the  people.  To  organize  the  country, 
honourable  and  intelligent  British  ofiolcers  were  sent  into 
every  part  of  it.  "  The  result  has  been  fortunate  be-  • 
yond  anticipation.  These  agents,  within  their  respec- 
tive circles,  nave  not  only,  by  their  direct  intercourse  with 

♦  The  Bheels,  inhabiting  the  hilly  countries,  had  all  been  robbers  and 
cattle-lifters  time  out  of  mind.  "We  believe  they  had  never  been  known 
as  anything  else,  since  the  Rajpoots  first  conquered  their  country  and 
drove  them  to  the  hills,  as  the  Sassenach  drove  the  Gael.  '*  The  first 
measure  I  took  for  the  reform  of  the  Bheels,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"  vras  to  raise  a  small  corps  commanded  by  their  own  chiefs ;  and  before 
they  had  bee^  in  the  service  one  month,  X  placed  them  as  a  guard  over 
treasure,  which  had  a  surprising  effect,  both  in  raising  them  in  their  own 
minds,  and  in  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  community.  I  found  an 
equally  good  impression  was  produced  by  my  taking,  for  a  period,  as  my 
constant  attendants,  some  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  plundering  chiefs 
west  of  the  Chumbul.'' — *  Memoir  of  Central  India,' 

t  Id.,  id. 
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bU  claaseB,  estabUfthed  great  influence,  but  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  our  cbaractcr  and  intentioDB,  which  has  inereaacd 
respect  and  confidence ;  and  they  have  in  ahuost  all  cases 
succeeded,  hj  tho  arbitration  of  differenceSj  and  the  aettle- 
ment  of  local  disputes,  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country 
Vfithaut  troops.  The  most  exact  obserraiiee  of  certain  pnn- 
eiples  ia  required  from  these  officers,  and  their  line  is  very 
carefully  and  distinctly  prescribed.  The  object  has  been  to 
escape  every  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country,  beyond  what  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  demanded.' '  ♦  In  other  parts  of  India  the  change  was 
equally  beneficial— the  blessings  derived  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Findarrees  were 
equally  apparent.  As  Bishop  Heber  was  travelling  through 
the  count^  in  1824,  he  overheard  a  conversation  among 
some  villagers,  who  were  comparing  the  present  peaceable 
times  with  those  in  which  **  Ameer  Khan  and  Bappoo  Scin- 
diah  came  up  with  their  horsemen  and  spoiled  all  the  land, 
and  smote  all  the  people,  and  burned  the  cities  through 
Mewar  and  Marwar,  till  thou  comest  unto  the  salt  wilder- 
ness.' '  He  also  heard  them  say  that  com  had  been  gradually 
getting  cheaper,  and,  notwithstanding  a  late  unfavourable 
season,  was  stiU  not  so  dear  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  years  of 
trouble.  The  kind  and  warm-hearted  prelate  adds ;  "  When 
such  have  been  the  eflfects  of  British  supremacy,  who  will 
refuse  to  pray  for  the  continuanoe  of  our  empire  f  "  t 

'^  The  war  which  had  just  terminated,''  says  Malcolm, 
'^  was  not  an  attack  upon  a  state,  or  upon  a  bod^  of  men, 
but  upon  a  system.  It  was  order  contending  agamst  anar- 
chy. .  .  ,  The  victory  gained  was  slight,  comparatively 
speaking,  over  armies,  to  what  it  was  over  mind.  The  wax- 
versal  distress,  which  a  series  of  revolutions  must  ever 
generate,  had  gone  its  circle  and  reached  all  ranks  and 
classes.  The  most  barbarous  of  those  who  subsisted  on 
plunder  had  found  that  a  condition  of  continued  une^v 

tainty  and  alarm  could  not  be  one  of  enjoyment 

The  desolated  state  of  the  country  was  favourable  to  the 
change,  for  it  presented  an  ample  field  for  the  revival  of 
industiT  in  peaceful  occupations ;  but  the  paramount  influ- 
ence which  the  results  of  the  war  gave  to  the  British 

*  *  Memoir  of  Central  India.' 

t  '  Indian  Journal.'     See  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  earefolly  drawn  up 
*  Instructions  to  his  Officers  in  Malwa.' 
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government  over  several  of  the  native  states,  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  ensued.  Our 
officers  were  enahled  to  give  shape  and  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  these  states,  which  became  an  example  to  others ; 
and  a  tcme  oi  improvement  was  given  to  every  province  of 
Central  India,"* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  wild  provinces  subject  to  Scindiah 
started  into  prosperity  as  soon  as  his  numerous,  restless, 
and  marauding  army  was  broken  up.     Ail  the  districts 
which  had  been  wrested  firom  this  chief  by  the  Pindarrees 
were  restored  to  him :  the  fortress  of  Aseerghur  was  nearly 
all  he  lost  by  the  war.    In  the  dominions  of  Holkar,  where 
the  anarchy  and  devastation  had  been  greater,  the  change 
to  good  was  the  more  striking.     Our  victory  at  Mahidpoor 
had  scattered  the  overgrown  army  of  this  state ;  those  bat- 
talions were  never  re-embodied,  and  200  men  to  guard  i^e 
palace  were  all  the  infantry  lefb  in  the  service  of  this  Mah- 
ratta  dynasty.    A  small  park  of  artillery  was  retained,  and 
3,000  obedient  cavalry  sufficed  for  the  police  of  the  country. 
In  less  than  four  years  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  nearly 
quadrupled ;  and  the  expenses  of  collection  were  brought 
down  firom .  forty  to  fifteen  per  cent.    The  increase  of  popu- 
lation was  surprising,     within  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  Indore,  in  the  province  of  ^dalwa,  was  changed  firom 
a  desolate  town  into  a  populous  and  flourishing  capital. 
New  villages  rose  everywhere,  and  forests,  long  deemed 
impenetrable,  were  fast  closured,  on  account  of  the  profits 
derivable  fipom  the  timber    required    to  rebuild  vulages, 
towns,  and  cities.    The  &rassias,  the  Sondwarrees,  as  weU  as 
the  Gonds  and  Bheels,  and  other  hereditary  robbers,  were 
rapidly  suppressed.    When  the  British  armies  first  entered 
Central  India,  and  even  in  1818,  the  country  along  the 
l>anks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Vindhya  mountaiQS, 
vfhich  stretch  fi»m   the  province  of  Behar  to  Guzarat, 
fv^as  not  safe  for  even  troops  to  pass ;  and  till  the  end  of  the 
game  year,  when  a  British  cantonment  was  established  at 
3£liow,  the  banditti  continued  their  depredations.     From  the 
territories  of  Bhopaul  to  those  of  Guzarat,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  fix)m  Hindia  to  the  country  of 
]3i2irfrannee,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  law  and  order, 
and  a  spirit  of  industry  and  improvement,  were  introduced 
and  established. 

*  *  Memoir  of  Central  India.' 
2f2 
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At  Poonah,  and  gcncrallj  in  the  dominions  of  the  ex- 
peiahwa,  Bajee  Rio,  chants  and  reforms  equally  aalntaiy 
were  introduced,  prin ci pa] Ij- through  the  management  of  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  had  the  genius 
of  a  true  legislator,  and  all  the  generous  Bjmpathies  of  a 
philanthropist.  By  the  conquest  of  the  Poonah  territoryj 
the  British  dominion  and  poasessions  were  extended  along 
the  western  coaet  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  small 
province  of  &oa  to  the  mouths  of  the  Taptee;  and  inland 
to  the  long-esstablished  western  frontier  of  the  nizam  from 
the  junction  of  the  Wurdaand  Toombudra  to  the  junction 
of  the  Pooma  and  Taptee.  Such  places  in  Khandesh  be- 
longing to  the  Ilolkar  Mahrattas  as  feU.  within  these  bounds 
were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Mnndifisoor,  which 
Bir  John  Malcolm  had  concluded  after  the  splendid  yictory 
at  Mahidpoor,  Some  other  tonitorics  south  of  the  Saut- 
poora  range  of  hills  were  also  yielded.  Bj^  exchanges  with 
the  GnicowaPj  and  by  arrangements  with  some  minor 
/princes J  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  dominion  was  obtained 
Ironi  Bombay  to  Calcuttnj  and  from  Madras  to  Bombay.  The 
former  Mahrattawar  having  been  attended  with  the  similar 
advantage  of  continuous  dominion  between  Madras  and 
Calcutta^  the  communication  between  the  tliree  presideuciee 
might  now  be  considered  a^  complete .♦  Mr,  Elphinstone 
continued  as  commissioner  at  Poomih  untO  IS  19,  when  he 
beeame  governor  of  Bombay.f  TUb  elevation,  however,  did 
not  deprive  Poonah  and  the  ceded  districts  in  that  direction 
of  his  valuable  services,  for  those  new  possessions  were 
wisely  annexed  to  the  Bombay  presidency,  to  the  territories 
of  wliich  they  are  adjacent.  On  quitting  Poonah,  ]Mr.  El- 
phinstone addressed  to  the  supreme  government  at  Calcutta 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  affairs  of  tlmt  countr}^  reciting 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  there  remained  to  do  ;  con- 
traating  the  present  condition  of  the  native  iDbabitants 
imder  the  rule  of  the  Company  with  their  condition  undeir 

*  Colonel  VaJentme  Blacker* 

f  The  office  of  governor  of  Bombay  having  become  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Sir  ETan  Nepean^  Mr.  Canning,  sa  president  of  tbe  Board  of 
CrtHtrolT  intimated  to  the  Court  of  Dired;orB  hia  readiness  to  confirm  ths 
st^lection  of  one  of  those  en^ineiit  EcxYanta  of  the  Company  who  bad  so 
bigbly^  disting^iishcd  themselves*  The  Directors  appreciated  this  to  ark  of 
confidenoet  and  made  choic*  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who 
TPas  nominated  governor  of  Bombay,  in  October ^  1818.— Anber^  ^Rist 
&nd  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.' 
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the  peisliwa,  and  in  a  most  enlightened  and  most  generous 
spint  urging  the  supreme  eovemment  to  persevere  in  the 
good  work  which  had  been  begun.*  This  report  is  one  of 
the  many  admirable  state  papers  which  ought  to  be  dili- 
gently perused  by  every  European  servant  of  the  Company, 
whether  military  or  civil.  No  servant  of  that  Company, 
no  governor  or  governor-general,  that  had  yet  visited  the 
shores  of  India,  was  so  weU  qualified  as  Mr.  JSlphinstone  to 
govern  the  natives,  or  so  full  of  truly  liberal  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples of  government.  He  went  to  Lidia  a  stripling,  and  he 
never  once  quitted  the  country  (except  to  go  into  Afghan- 
istan) for  the  long  space  of  thirty  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  he  had  been  constantly  and  successfully  em- 
ployed, either  in  public  business  or  in  adding  to  his  store  of 
knowledge.  Nor  was  there,  we  believe,  in  all  that  time  a 
single  individual  that  approached  him,  native  or  European, 
but  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  ability,  genius, 
humanity,  generosity,  and  most  manly  honesty  and  urba- 
nity .f    May  his  shining  example  be  kept  constantly  in  view 

*  See  *  Report  on  the  Territories  conquered  from  the  Peishwa,  by  the 
Hon.  Moantstuart  Elphinstone.' 

t  In  speaking  of  this  distinguished  and  most  amiable  man,  the  warmth 
of  my  admiration  and  of  my  personal  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred  upon 
myself  and  my  eldest  son  (now  an  officer  on  the  Bengal  establishment) 
might  possibly  lead  me  too  far.  I  again  prefer  repeating  what  was  said 
of  him  by  one  rery  capable  of  estimating  his  merits  and  remarkable 
acquirements — Bishop  Heber. 

''  I  have  enjoyed,  in  the  unremitting  kindness,  the  splendid  hospitality, 
and  agreeable  conversation  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
the  kind  which  I  have  ever  enjoyed  either  in  India  or  in  Europe. 

**  Mr.  Elphinstone  is,  in  every  respect,  an  extraordinary  man,  possess- 
ing great  activity  of  body  and  mind,  remarkable  talent  for  and  application 
to  public  business,  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  degree  of  almost  universal 
information,  such  as  I  have  met  with  in  no  other  person  similarly  situated, 
and  manners  and  conversation  of  the  most  amiable  and  interesting  cha- 
racter. While  he  has  seen  more  of  India  and  the  adjoining  countries  than 
any  man  now  living,  and  has  been  engaged  in  active  political,  and  some- 
times military,  duties  since  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  has  found  time  not 
only  to  cultivate  the  languages  of  Hindustan  and  Persia,  but  to  preserve 
and  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  the 
French  and  Italian,  with  all  the  elder  and  more  distinguished  English 
writers,  and  with  the  current  and  popular  literature  of  the  day,  both  in 
poetry,  history,  politics,  and  political  economy.  With  these  remarkable 
accomplishments,  and  notwithstanding  a  temperance  amounting  to  rigid 
abstinence,  he  is  fond  of  society ;  and  it  is  a  common  subject  of  surprise 
with  his  friends  at  what  hours  of  the  day  or  night  he  finds  time  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  His.  policy,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  ap- 
peared to  me  particularly  wise  and  liberal ;  and  he  is  evidently  attached 
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hj  eveiy  inteUectual  Englishman  in  India  !  Tben  the  dissi- 
pation  of  cflntonmenta  and  quarten  will  be  corrected,  and 
officers  will  cea^e  to  complain  of  the  tedium  of  remote  or 
solitmy  atatioEB. 

The  mELpqnia  of  Hastings  no  more  made  money  in  India 
than  the  Marquis  WelleaLv  had  done.  The  splendid  ap- 
pointments of  the  offices  of  govemor-geneTal  and  com- 
mander-in-chief he  had  spent  ia  snpportiiig  their  dignity, 
in  contributing  to  the  pubhc  service,  or  to  the  welfare 
of  the  natives,  and  in  rewarding  merit,  wherever  he  found 
merit  in  straitened  cireumatancee.  As  some  aeknowledg- 
ment  for  the  glorious  issue  of  the  Pindarree  and  Mahmtfea 
war,  the  East-India  Company  voted  Ms  lordship  £GO,0(K> 
for  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  Before  that  war  came  to  an 
end,  he  was  gratified  b j  a  measure  adopted  by  the  homo 
govemnmentj  which  flattered  the  feehnga  of  the  officers  in 
our  Indian  army.  Hitherto,  officers  holding  the  Company's 
commission  had  been  excluded  from  most  of  the  honours 
of  the  militaFy  profession.  But  the  Prince  Begeut,  in 
giving  extension  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  was  pleased  to 
direct  that  fifteen  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
said  senice  might  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  knights 
eommanders  of  the  Bath,  and  that  certain  other  officers  of 
the  Company  should  be  eligible  to  be  knights  companions- 
The  marquis  of  Hastings  had  the  pleasure  of  investing,  with 
his  Q-vm  hands,  the  veteran  general  David  Oehterlony 
with  the  insignia  of  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.    The 

to,  and  thinks  well  of,  the  country  and  its  inhabitiutg.  His  public  mes,- 
Burea,  in  their  general  teudeuqr^  evitic*  a  steady  wish  to  improTC  tbehr 
present  condition.  No  government  in  India  pays  so  much  attention  ti> 
schoole  and  public  institntions  far  education.  In  none  are  the  taxea 
lighter  j  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  native  in  their  own 
languages^  in  the  establishment  of  punchaeta^  in  the  degrees  io  which  ha 
employs  the  natirea  in  official  situations,  and  the  couutenance  and  fami- 
liarity vhich  he  extends  to  all  the  natives  of  tank  who  approach  hirUr  he 
seems  to  have  reduced  to  practice  almost  all  the  reforms  fvhich  had  atrack 
me  Bs  most  required  in  the  systems  of  government  pursned  in  those  pro- 
vinces of  our  eastern  empire  which  I  had  preWously  Tisited,  His  popu- 
larity (though  to  such  a  feeling  there  may  be  indiridviBl  exceptions)  appears 
}  little  less  remarkable  than  his  talents  and  acquirements  ;  and  I  was  struck 

by  tJio  remark  I  once  heard,  that '  all  other  public  men  had  their  enemien 
J  and  their  friends,  their  admirers  and  their  aspersent,  bat  that  of  Mr.  £1- 

I  phinstone  everybody  spoke  highly/     Of  his  manificence — for  his  libe-^ 

I  rality  amounts  to  this — I  had  heard  much  and  knew  sone  instances  my* 

I  self." — Indian  JonmaU 
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ceremony  took  place  in  camp,  at  Terwah,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1818.  "  Sir  David  Ochterlony,**  said  the  govemor- 
generaly  *'  you  have  obliterated  a  distmction  paanful  for  the 
officers  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  you  have  opened 
the  doors  for  your  brothers  in  arms  to  a  reward,  which 
their  recent  display  of  exalted  spirit  and  invincible  intre- 
pidity prove  could  not  be  more  deservedly  extended  to  the 
officers  of  any  army  on  earth."  * 

His  lordship  did  not  despatch  so  many  embassies  as  Lord 
Minto  had  done,  yet  he  sent  a  mission  to  8iam  and  Cochin- 
Ohina,  under  Mr.  John  Orawfurd,  formerlv  an  assistant- 
surgeon  on  the  Bengal  establishment.  And,  like  the  pre- 
ceding missions,  if  this  one  did  no  other  good,  it  produced 
us  some  curious  and  good  volumes  of  travels,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  Asia.t 

During  this  admmistration,  other  measures  were  carried 
into  execution  which  were  not  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
governor-general.  By  our  treaties  of  peace,  concluded  after 
the  downM  of  Bonaparte,  our  insular  empire  in  India  was 
nearly  subverted.  The  magnificent  island  of  Java  was  given 
back  to  the  Dutch,  and  that  power  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  keys  both  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  tne  Straits  of 
Sunda.  But  to  remedy  these  evils,  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  im- 
provised the  remarkable  settlement  and  colony  of  Singapoor, 
on  an  island  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  in  the  direct  route 
to  China,  within  a  week's  sail  of  that  country,  close  to  Siam^ 
and  in  the  very  seat  of  the  Malayan  empire*  Under  its 
able  founder,  in  little  more  tiban  three  years,  Singapoor  grew 
from  nothing  into  a  large  and  populous  town,  containing 
10,000  inhabitants,  of  nearly  all  nations,  and  nearly  aS 
actively  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  And  since  that 
time  the  population  has  been  quadrupled^  a&d  Singapoor 

*  *  Calcutta  Goveroment  Gazette,'  Ocbterlony  had  merited  the  dUtinc- 
tion  by  hit  brilliant  conduct  in  the  Nepanl  war,  and  by  Ms  very  long  and 
uninterrupted  senrice  in  the  country.  He  had  at  this  time  been  consider* 
ably  more  than  forty  years  in  India,  and  had  served  under  Colonel  Pearce» 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  adventurous  Popham. 

t  *  The  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hu6,  the  Capital  of  Cochin  China,  in  the 
years  1821-2,  from  the  Journal  of  the  late  George  Finlayson,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geon and  Naturalist  to  the  Mission ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Bart.,  F.R.S.'  London,  1825.  And  Mr. 
Crawfurd's  own  aceount  of  the  embassy,  or, '  Journal  of  an  Embassy  f^om 
the  Governor- General  of  India  to  the  Courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin- China, 
eihibiting  a  View  of  the  actual  Statt  of  those  Kingdoms/  London,  1828* 
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has  become  the  London  of  Routhem  Asia  and  tlie  Indian 
Archipebgo,  All  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  surrounding 
countries  resort  to  it  with  the  produce  of  their  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  indostriir,  and  taie  in  exchange  such 
gooda  as  are  not  grown  or  produced  in  their  own  countries. 
A  brighter  nucleus  of  ciiilization  waa  never  formed  in  bo 
brief  a  apace  of  time. 

If  during  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
rich  islands  were  given  up  in  the  east  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
in  the  west  tbe  couijuest  of  oue  great  island — the  reduction 
of  the  whole  of  Ceylon-^ was  completed;  and  although  the 
anomaly  of  which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  had  complained  con- 
tinued to  eiiatj  and  although  the  king^a  governor  of  Ceylon 
was  independent  of  the  Company* a  governor-general  of 
India,  BtiU  tho  marquis  of  Hastiuga  had  contributed  to  the 
achievement  by  advice  and  by  other  assistance.  Before  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  we  had  dispossessed  the  Dutch 
of  all  their  maritime  settlements  in  Ceylon,  There  was  a 
part  of  the  lowlands  occupied  by  a  perfectly  savage  race, 
called  Tedas  or  BaddaSj  who  lived  by  hunting,  and  there 
were  other  portions  in  which  our  occupaDcy  was  scarcely 
diacemible  j  but,  roughly,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the 
English  territories  J  in  the  year  1800,  covered  about  12,000 
square  mileSj  in  a  broad  belt,  and  that  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Kandy^  included  within  this  belt,  covered  a  like 
number  of  square  miles.  Consequentlyj  the  island  was 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  British  government  and 
the  king  of  Kandy,  A  kingdom  within  a  kmgdomj  a  terri- 
tory occupied  by  semi-barbarians,  entirely  surrounded  by 
Europeans,  and  cut  off  from  aU  external  communication, 
could  not  possibly  stand.  The  absorption  of  the  Kandyan 
country  into  our  dominion  became  an  inevitable  necessity, 
from  the  day  we  dispossessed  the  Dutch  and  occupied  the 
coasts  and  the  great  oeit  between  them  and  tho  hills. 

The  word  **  Kandy"  means  a  hill  or  monntain,  and  the 
t«rm  ''  Kandyan  country,"  in  a  phyaical  sense,  mcmis  high- 
lands  or  a  mountainous  region.  All  the  interior  of  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  very  woody ;  and  it  was  in  the 
inaccessible  nature  of  their  country,  and  in  their  ingenious 
mode  of  defending  it  by  wickets  and  stockades,  that  tbe 
Kandyans  had  been  enabled  to  maintain  their  independence 
during  the  nearly  three  hundred  years  that  different  Euro- 
pean nations  had  had   a  footing  on  the  coasts.     These; 
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natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  invasion  were  as  great  as 
ever ;  and  now,  the  people  more  fierce  and  courageous  than 
the  majoriihr  of  the  natives  of  continental  India,  had  learned 
to  make  efficient  firelocks,  and  tolerably  good  gunpowder. 

On  the  borders,  quarrels,  usually  accompanied  with  blood- 
shed, were  constantly  occurring  between  our  people  and  the 
Kandyans.  The  death  of  the  king  of  Kandy  gave  rise  to  a 
disputed  succession.  Some  of  the  adigars,  or  diiefs,  courted 
the  assistance  of  the  English.  But  early  in  the  year  1802, 
a  new  king  being  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  the 
Kandyans  made  great  preparations  for  war;  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  take  the  field,  and  a  party  of  coast  merchants, 
subjects  of  the  British  government,  who  had  been  up  the 
country  to  purchase  areca  nuts,  were  assaulted  and 
plundered.  The  Hon.  Frederick  North,  then  governor  of 
Ceylon,  sent  3,000  men  to  occupy  the  mountain  capital, 
and  to  place  a  more  friendly  king  upon  the  throne.  Major- 
General  Macdowal  and  Colonel  Barbut,  who  commanded  the 
laroops,  penetrated  the  jungles,  entered  the  town  of  Kandy, 
which  was  totaUy  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  crowned 
the  pretender  in  the  palace  with  all  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  use  among  the  Elandyans,  save  and  except  the 
recognition  of  the  adigars.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
king  we  had  made  had  no  party  whatever  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  Kandyans  were  most  cunning  enemies.  Every 
night  some  of  our  people  were  brought  down  by  the  fire  of 
concealed  and  covered  marksmen,  or  were  butchered  by 
fellows  that  crept  through  the  jungles  and  pounced  upon 
them  like  tigers.  Some  of  our  detachments  were  led  by 
pretended  friends  into  ambuscades,  and  then  decimated. 
It  was  felt  by  the  officers  in  command,  and  by  Governor 
North,  that  we  had  embarked  in  a  difficult  enterprise,  with 
very  insufficient  means.  This  was  certain;  but  unsteady 
and  disgraceful  were  the  means  adopted  to  extricate  us 
from  the  difficulty!  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  take 
back  to  the  coast  the  man  whom  we  had  just  crowned  in 
Xandy,  and  that  another  adigar,  who  had  partisans,  should 
be, invested  with  the  supreme  authority;  that  the  new  king 
should  cede  some  territories  to  the  English,  and  that  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  should  immediately  take  place.  On 
the  faith  of  this  treaty,  made  with  a  convicted  and  self- 
avowed  traitor,  General  Macdowal  quitted  ICandy  for  the 
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coBMt,  leaving  behind  Lim  a  garnaon  of  700  Malays  and 
300  Europeans-  A  number  of  aick  and  wounded  were  aUo 
left  in  this  barbarous  little  capital.  Starvation  stared  them 
all  in  the  face,  for  no  proper  measures  had  been  adopted  to 
seeure  magazines  and  depSts  of  provisions.  To  complete 
the  niisfortimes  of  our  eoldiers  at  Kandj,  the  command 
devolved  upon  a  Major  Davie,  an  officer  not  only  without 
militan^  skill,  but  without  common  amimal  courage. 

In  ies9  than  three  months  the  new  king  starved  our 
troops  out  of  Kandy.  Moat  of  our  ^Malays  deserted  to  the 
enemy ;  our  eick  and  wound edj  amounting  to  120,  or  more, 
were  tortured  and  butchered  as  they  lay  in  the  hospital 
incapable  of  resiitonce ;  instead  of  fighting  hie  way  through, 
Davie  capitulated  in  the  jungles,  and  every  officer  and 
soldier  with  him,  except  a  corporal,  who  made  a  miraculous 
escape,  were  tortured,  butcheredj  or  beaten  to  death  -with 
heavy  cluba.  Davie's  own  worthless  lifowas  preserved,  and 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  it  at  Kandy,  adopting  the  dress 
and  habits  of  the  natives. 

Captain  Madge,  of  the  19th  regiinent,  who  occupied  a 
small  fort,  and  who  choae  a  difterent  line  of  retreat,  fought 
his  way  to  Triucomalee  with  only  a  haudfiil  of  mfen ;  and 
Ensign  Orant,  a  very  yonng  officer,  gallantly  maintained  a 
postj  garriaoned  by  a  few  invalids,  until  he  was  relieved  by 
a  body  of  our  troops  from  Colombo-  "Wherever  care  had 
been  taken  of  the  commisBariatj  and  wherever  common 
sense  and  common  English  courage  were  displayed,  the 
Xandyans  were  foiled:  whenever  oar  officers  were  insane 
enough  to  trust  to  a  treaty  or  a  truce  with  them,  torture  and 
murder  followed,  and  hardly  a  man  eecaped  with  life. 

Elated  by  their  aucceaseB,  the  Kandyans  now  became  the 
invaders.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  they 
poured  down  from  their  mountains,  captured  some  of  our 
torts,  advanced  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Colomboj  the  seat  of 
government,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  wherever  they 
went.  Fortxmately  reinforcements  arrived  both  from  the 
Cape  of  Gi>od  Hope  and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  and  the 
Kandyans  retreated  to  their  mountains  and  aWoat  imper- 
vious forests.  But  there  seemed  to  be  an  evil  spell  upon 
tiie  king-appointed  governor  of  Ceylon  and  all  the  officewi 
serving  under  him.  Such  measures  were  adopted  as  gave  to 
conquests  a  disgrace  as  indelible  as  that  of  our  recent 
defeats.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  clear  got  frontier^ 
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to  follow  the  fugitives  into  their  own  territories,  and  to 
strike  scmie  blow  which  should  restore  our  character  and 
revive  the  awe  due  to  our  anns;  but  it  was  resolved  to  make 
the  war  a.  war  of  retribution  and  revenge — a  war  of  devasta* 
tion — and  this,  though  mentioned  with  cold  indiflS^rence,  if 
not  with  approbation,  hj  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
courtlj  historian,  who  seems  to  t^iink  that  no  government 
could  do  wrong  which  patronized  him,  was  unnecessary, 
unwarrantable,  atrocious.  It  was  not  by  such  means  as 
these  that  the  Olives,  and  the  Hastingses,  and  the  Wel- 
lesleys  had  built  up  our  empire  on  the  continent  of  India. 
The  Bvstem  was,  however,  carried  out  to  a  great  extent. 
Detachments  of  British  troops  were  sent  into  the  Kandyan 
country  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  laying  it  waste  wherever 
they  p^aetrated.  In  the  comparatively  rich  province  of 
Sa&agan  one  detachment  of  British  soldiers  was  employed 
(we  quote  the  words  of  a  reverraid  historian)  "in  burning 
and  destroying  all  the  houses,  stores,  and  gardens."*  We 
have  the  same  authority  for  the  fact  that  many  other  parts 
of  the  country  were  eiposed  to  similar  horrors.  This  chap* 
lain  and  complaisant  guest  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  North 
realty  appears  to  be  so  insensible  of  the  fiindamental  doctrine 
of  his  faith  as  to  believe  that  the  Enslish  w^re  bound  tcv 
retaliate  up(m  the  savage  Kandyans  for  the  unspeakable 
cruelties  of  which  they  had  been  guilty ! 

In  the  year  1804  war  was  again  carried  into  the  interior, 
and  a  small  corps,  under  Captain  Johnston,  a  brave  and 
able  officer,  found  no  great  difficulty  in  get^ang  to  the  town 
of  Xandy.  But  the  government  had  gone  to  war  without 
any  fixed  plan,  and  not  being  supported  by  more  troops,  or 
in  any  way  aided,  Johnston  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
back  agaia.  The  brave  captain  reached  Trincomalee  in 
safety,  but  his  retreat  had  cost  him  two  British  officers, 
fourteen  British  soldiers,  seven  Malays,  fifty-four  Bmigal 
sepoys,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  coolies,  who  luui 
perished  in  the  wildemess.f 

A  desultory  war&re  between  the  Kandyans  and  Eng- 
lish continued  for  many  mcmths,  and  was  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  great  barbarity.    Numerous  villages  were 

*  Cordiner. 

t  *  Narratire  of  the  Operations  of  a  Detachment,  in  an  Expedition  to 
Kandy,  in  the  Island  of  Xeylon,  in  the  year  1804,  By  Capt.  Johnston, 
London,  1810.' 
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I  Vumed,  and  large  tracts  of  country  reduced  to  desola- 

tion.    Our  soldiery,  whether  British  or  native,  were  in- 
foriated  by  the  treachery  and  cruelty  which  had  been 
perpetrated  at  Kiindy  in  1803 ;  and  the  government  and 
I  the  commanding  officers,  instead  of  exerting  themselves,  as 

i  they  were  bound  to  do,  in  restraining  tins  fury,  encou- 

\  raged  it,  and  expressly  ordered  the  continuance  of  acts  of 

I  vengeance. 

In  February,  1805,  a  general  invasion  of  our  territories 
by  the  Kandyans  took  place.  Out  of  their  own  woods  these 
people  were  but  contemptible  combatants.  They  were 
completely  routed,  and  they  retired  fi*om  all  the  maritime 
provmces  with  ^at  loss. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1805,  a  man  more  fitted  for 
the  post,  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  assumed 
the  government  of  Ceylon.  Before  Maitland  arrived,  jeaf- 
lousies  and  intrigues  among  the  adigars,  or  chiefs,  and 
insurrections  among  the  people,  had  broken  out  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kandy;  and  these  continued,  with  little  in- 
termission, for  the  space  of  seven  years. 

During  the  long  civil  war  in  the  interior.  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  diligently  applied  himself  to  improve  the  condition 
of  our  maritime  possessions,  and  to  undo  the  mischief  which 
had  been  permitted  to  be  done  by  his  easy  predecessor.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  1810,  «ays, 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  General  Maitland'a 
most  excellent  administration,  which,  I  am  convinced,  never 
had  an  equal  in  India.  By  the  cheerful  decision  of  his 
character,  and  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  men,  he  has 
become  universally  popular  amidst  severe  retrenchments. 
In  an  island  where  there  was  in  one  year  a  deficit  of 
£700,000,  he  has  reduced  the  expenses  to  the  level  of  the 
revenue ;  and  with  his  small  army  of  5,000  men,  he  has  twice, 
in  the  same  year,  given  effectual  aid  to  the  great  government 
of  Madras,  which  has  an  army  of  70,000  men."*  Instead 
of  making  premature  attempts  to  conquer  the  whole  of  the 
island,  Maitland  left  the  Kandyans  to  their  dissensions,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  value  of  the  territories  we  possessed, 
and  to  constitute  a  system  of  government  and  laws  suitable 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  native  populations.  In 
these  great  objects  he,  and  still  more  the  Cingalese,  were 

*  Diary  in  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, edited  by  his  Son,  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.'  &c. 
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indebted  to  tlie  learning,  the  industry,  the  genius,  and 
even  the  eccentricity  of  Mr.  John  D'O^ly,  who  was  the 
only  good  Cingalese  scholar  in  the  Ceylon  civil  service, 
and  who,  with  infinite  labour,  compiled  a  code  of  laws  in 
the  Cingalese  language.  The  quaufications  necessary  to 
this  arduous  task  had  been  acquired,  by  our  otherwise  accom- 
pUshed  scholar,  partly  in  a  life  of  seclusion,  toil,  and  absti- 
nence, and  parbly  in  a  life  spent  apiong  the  natives  of  the 
country.  And,  m  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
their  language,  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  D'Oyly  had 
put  on  their  dress,,  and  had  for  years  lived  among  them  as 
one  of  themselves.* 

In  1812,  General  Sir  Eobert  Brownrigg  succeeded  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  as  governor.  About  the  same  period  a 
horrible  war  in  the  interior  was  ended.  It  had  broken  out 
between  the  king  of  Kandy  and  his  minister  or  lieutenant, 
the  chief  adigar.  The  minister,  who  had  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  king  assassinated,  was  betrayed, 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Kandy,  and  sentenced  to  die :  he  and 
his  nephew  were  beheaded,  and  six  inferior  chiefs  were 
hanged  and  impaled.  Yet  very  shortly  after,  Eheylapola, 
another  nephew  of  the  imlucky  chief  adigar,  was  established 
in  tiiat  ofRce — ^the  highest  office  in  the  state.  Por  some 
time  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  interior ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  1814  the  king  suspected  Eheylapola  of  designs 
against  his  life  and  throne,  and,  as  he  was  in  a  distant 
province,  he  sent  an  army  against  him.  Being  defeated  in 
battle,  Eheylapola  fled  to  a  British  post,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  to  Colombo,  AH  the  members  of  his  family, 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  town  of  Kandy,  had  been  thown  into 
prison,  and  now,  from  a  mere  spirit  of  vengeance,  the  king 
sentenced  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  brother  and  his 
brother's  wife,  to  death — ^the  brother  [and  male  children  to 
be  beheaded,  and  the  females,  according  to  Kandyan  usage, 
to  be  drowned.  In  addition  to  these  executions,  117  of 
Eheylapola's  partisans  were  impaled,  or  flogged,  almost  to 
death,  and  then  despatched  by  the  side  of  the  quiet  beautiful 
lake  upon  which  the  town  of  Kandy  is  situated.t 

The  widowed  and  childless  Eheylapola  was  provided  with 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Colombo,  and 

*  See  letter  from  Sir  James  to  Lady  Mackintosh, 
t  Dr.  Davy,  *  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,'  &c.  London, 
1821. 
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vas  maintained  at  the  expense  of  goTemmeiit.  He  wna 
maddened  by  the  thirst  for  vengeance — he  could  promise 
partisana  aiid  co-operation — he  would  agree  to  any  terms 
that  the  EngUsh  might  propoBe,  if  they  would  only' aid  him 
in  destroying  the  deatroyera  of  hia  fiunilj^  Por  some  con- 
siderable time,  however,  (Jenerai  Brownrigg  would  not  enter 
into  hia  views,  nor  even  admit  him  to  an  audience.  While 
hia  excellency  waa  expecting  some  hostile  Tiaitation  from  the 
troops  of  his  Kandyan  majesty  for  his  having  given  shelter 
to  a  rebel  chief,  intelligence  was  received  that  ten  native 
cloth-merchants,  subjects  of  the  Eritieli  government,  had 
been  seized  in  the  Kandyan  countiy,  had  been  ient  up  to 
the  capital,  and  had  there  been  fipightfully  mutilated,  by 
having  their  noaes  and  oars  and  their  right  arms  cut  off. 
This,  the  severest  of  the  Kandyan  secondary  punishments, 
had  been  inflicted  by  order  of  the  king.  Seven  of  the  poor 
cloth-raerchants  died  on  the  spot-,  the  remaining  three 
reached  Colombo  in  the  state  above  described. 

The  dismal  results  of  every  former  attempt  to  subjugate 
thejKandyan  kingdom  had  rendered  the  invasion  of  the  hillj 
countiy  an  unpopular  service  both  with  the  army  and  with 
that  dasa  of  the  native  labouring  population  who  were 
Ufluallj  pressed  to  accompany  the  troops  as  cooliea- 
During  the  month  of  November,  1814,  a  detachment  of 
troops  was,  however,  organized  at  Colombo  for  service  in 
the  field,  and  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Major  Hook.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1815,  Major  Hook 
crossed  the  boundary  river,  and  began  his  march  up  the 
country.  The  Kandyan  s  attempted  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Dread  river  Kalaneganga ;  but  four  or  five  dischai^es 
of  a  six-poiinder  dislodged  them  from  their  strong  position, 
and  they  fled  in  confusion  as  our  troops  dashed  across  the 
A  proclamation  in  the  Cingalese  language  was  now 
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issued,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  hostilities,  and  declaring 
the  object  of  the  war  to  be — ^^  for  securing  the  permanent 
tranqmllil^  of  our  settlements,  and  in  vindication  of  the 
honour  of  the  British  name :  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Kandyan  people  from  their  oppressors;  in  fine,  for  the 
subversion  of  that  Malabar  dommion,  which  during  three 
generations  has  tyrannized  over  the  country.'* 

Many  of  the  adigars,  really  disgusted  with  the  suspicious  and 
sanguinary  temper  of  their  king,  either  assisted  Major  Hook 
or  remained  neutral.    But  what  was  of  more  importance  waa 
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tlii« — seven  other  divisions  were  getting  in  motion  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  in  order  U)  oo-operate  with  Hook  and 
to  concentrate  round  "KjeoiAj,  There  was  scarcelyany  fighting. 
iFrom  the  amount  of  the  force  employed,  and  from  the  superior 
manner  in  which  our  operations  were  now  conducted,  it  was 
clear  that  his  S^andyan  majesty  had  not  a  chance.  Our 
divisions  were  gradually  closing  round  him  with  impene- 
trable hedges  of  bayonets.  On  the  2nd  of  Eebruary  our 
Bec(md  Colombo  divisicm  got  well  up  the  country  and 
encamped  on  some  heights,  where  it  was  joined  by  G-eneral 
Brownrigg,  and  where  it  s^yed  for  a  few  days  to  allow  time 


for  the  other  divisions  to  approach. 

Intelligence  being  received  that  the  king  had  left  Eimdy, 
our  troops  moved  forward:  on  the  14th  of  February  the 
second  division,  with  General  Brownrigg,  took  possession  of 
the  capital,  which  was  found  nearly  desertea  by  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  by  this  time  ascertained  that  the  frigilive 
king  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  No  time  was 
lost  in  adopting  measures  to  secure  his  person,  and  in  four 
or  five  days  he  was  discovered  in  a  lonely  house,  and  made 
prisoner,  with  his  aged  mother,  his  four  wives,  his.children, 
and  a  few  adher^its.  He  •expected  that  he  and  all  his 
party  would  be  put  to  death,  and  would  be  treated  as  he  had 
treated  the  family  and  adherents  of  Eh^lapola ;  and  when 
assured  by  Mr.  D'Oyly  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  would  be 
touched,  and  that  his  family  and  servants  would  be  treated 
withthegreatesttendeme8S,hebecamea  contented  happyman. 

The  royal  prisoners  and  their  attendants  were  rorthwith 
sent  down  to  Colombo,  in  charge  of  Major  Hook,  and  under 
a  strong  escort,  which  was  not  needed,  as  not  a  hand  was  • 
raised  for  their  rescue.  They  arrived  at  our  little  capital  on 
the  6th  of  March,  and  were  there  lodged  in  a  spacious  and 
handsomely-furnished  house.  They  Si  seemed  to  be  de- 
lighted with  their  new  residence.  "As  I  am  no  longer 
permitted  to  be  a  king,"  said  the  fallen  tyrant,  "I  am 
thankful  for  all  this  kindness."  Before  he  arrived  at 
Colombo,  his  dethronement,  or  the  unequivocal  right  of 
conquest,  was  acknowledged  by  all  his  great  chiefs.  On 
the  2nd  of  March  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  over  the 
palace  at  Kandy,  and  a  rojal  salute  was  fired  to  announce 
that  his  maiesfrr  Gteorge  III.  was  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  whole  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  deposed  king  remaiaed  at  Colombo  until  the  24th  of 
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Jamuuyy  1816.  He  dedaied  thit  ustal  be  was  made  a 
prisaDer  by  the  firig^h,  he  had  nerer  letiied  to  rest 
without  the  diead  of  assassmaticm.  Fear  produces  cmeity, 
and  cruehy  eidtes  £sar.  He  nerer  coidd  trust  any  of 
his  courtiers,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anj  one  of  his 
chiefs  deserved  bis  confid^iee.  He  was  passionate  as 
well  as  supidous.  **  Your  English  governors,"  said  he  to 
Major  Hook,  "  have  an  advant^  over  us  in  Kandj :  th^ 
have  counsellors  about  them,  who  never  allow  them  to  do 
anything  in  a  passion,  and  that  is  the  reason  jou  have  so 
few  executions ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  offends  is 
dead  before  our  resentment  has  subsided."  Some  of  his 
most  sanguinary  measures  were  ordered  when  he  was  drunk, 
he  having  become  very  liable  to  paroxysms  of  intemperance.* 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1816,  he  and  all  his  relatives, 
dependants,  and  adherents,  about  one  hundred  individuals  in 
all,  were  transported  as  state  prisoners  to  the  peninsula  of 
India.  At  first  they  resided  in  Madras,  but  they  were  finally 
transferred  to  the  fort  of  Vellore,  where  the  fiunily  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  had  once  resided.  Nearly  two  years  a^r  their 
departure  a  most  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  Afber  a  few  encounters  in  the  woods,  it 
was  completely  suppressed  bjr  the  governor,  Lieut^iant- 
General  Sir  Eobert  Brownngg,  but  not  until  excesses 
and  cruelties  had  been  committed  disgraceful  to  our  national 
character.t 

'*'  From  the  great  qnantitf  of  Hoffinan'i  cherry-brandj  bottles  found 
in  the  palace  of  Kandj,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  very  fond  of  that  liquor. 

t  For  these  transactions,  see  *  Ceylon :  a  general  Description  of  the 
Island  and  its  Inhabitants ;  with  an  Historiod  Sketch  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Colony  by  the  English.'  By  Henry  Marshall,  F.R.S.E.  deputy- 
inspector  general  of  army  hospitals.  Dr.  Marshall  was  resident  in  Ceylon 
from  1808  till  1821. 

For  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  magnificent  island 
since  oar  entire  sabjogation  of  it,  see  Lieutenant  De  Butt's  '  Rambles  in 
Ceylon.' 

The  best  account  of  the  interior  of  the  country  and  oC  the  native  inha- 
bitants, and  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  can  be  read,  is  *  Aa 
Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  East  Indies,'  by 
Robert  Knox.  The  old  editions  are  very  scarce,  but  there  is  a  cheap 
modem  edition,'  published  by  Constable.  Knox,  a  mariner,  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  coast,  and  carried  up  the  country  in  1660.  He  escaped  in 
a  marvellous  manner,  after  nineteen  years  of  captivity  among  the  Cinga- 
lese. He  published  his  book  the  year  after  he  arrived  in  England.  It  is 
an  astonishing  book,  considering  the  poor  captain's  education  and  circum- 
stances. The  information  is  accurate  as  well  as  fuU.  The  style  is  charm* 
ing :  the  adventures  are  quite  as  amusing  as  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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CHAPTER  X^XV. 

TJpoK  the  resignation  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  Mr, 
Canning,  who  had  presided  some  time  over  the  Board  of 
Control,  was  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be 
governor-general  of  India.  The  resolution  was  unanimous, 
and  was  passed  in  the  month  of  March,  1822.  The  melan- 
choly death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  on  the  12th  of 
August  following,  led  to  some  important  changes  in  the 
ministry,  and  rendered  it  indispensable  that  the  governor- 
general  elect  should  remain  in  England,  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Canning  was  nominated  secretary  of  state  ior 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  he  consequently  resided  into  the  hands 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  the  high  appomtment  which  they 
had  conferred  upon  him  in  so  flattering  a  manner.  Two  can- 
didates now  presented  themselves :  the  one,  Earl  Amherst, 
who  had  been  employed  some  few  years  before  in  an  embassy 
from  England  to  China ;  the  other.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Madras.  Earl  Amherst  was  pre- 
ferred, and  that  nobleman,  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  assumed 
the  office  of  governor-general  on  the  1st  of  August,  1828. 
The  marquis  of  Hastings  had  quitted  Bengal  in  January, 
1822,  and  between  his  departure  and  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Amherst,  Mr.  Adams,  senior  member  of  the  supreme  councili 
had  presided  over  the  government  of  India. 

The  new  governor-general  had  been  but  a  very  few  months 
in  his  office  ere  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  a  new  war  with  an  entirely  new  enemy. 

The  Burmese,  elated  by  some  recent  conquests  which 
they  had  made,  and  being  brought  in  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  British  frontiers,  began,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1823,  to  make  sundry  attacks  upon  us.  Without 
notice  given,  and  without  any  attempt  at  negotiation,  they 
claimed  possession  of  Shapuree,  a  small  muddy  island  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  but  close  to  the  coast  of  Arracan, 
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whicli  the  Burmese  then  possessed.  Making  a  sudden  night 
attack,  they  drove  away  a  small  guard  of  British  troops 
stationed  on  the  island,  killed  several  of  them,  and  took  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  island.  This,  coming  close  upon  other 
outrages,  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  Our  government,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  consider  the  forcible  occupation  of  Shapuree 
as  the  act  of  the  local  authorities  of  Arracan,  and  add^ssed 
a  gentle  declaration  to  the  Burmese  central  government, 
recapitulating  the  past  occurrences,  and  calling  upon  the 
court  of  Ava  to  disavow  their  officers  in  Amican.  The 
court  of  Ava,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  considered 
this  gentle  declaration  as  a  pusillanimous  attempt  to  depre- 
cate the  resentment  of  the  Burmese.  They  triumphantly 
Appealed  to  the  paper  as  a  proof  that  the  British  goveri^ 
ment  of  India  dreaded  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with  them ; 
and  they  intimated  that  unless  their  right  to  the  island  of 
Shapuree  was  distinctly  admitted,  the  victorious  lord  of  the 
White  Elephant  and  the  Golden  Foot  would  invade  the  Com^ 
pany*B  dominions.  In  the  meanwhile  two  companies  of  the 
20th  regiment  landed  on  the  disputed  island,  drove  off  the 
Burmese  and  stockaded  themselves.  And  on  the  oth»  side 
the  commanding  officer  and  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Com- 
pany's cruiser  Sophia  were  seized  on  the  mainland  and 
carried  up  the  countiy. 

Both  sides  now  actively  prepared  for  war,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  troops  on  the  frontier  being,  however,  ordered  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  for  the  present. 

More  and  more  confirmed  in  their  idea  that  we  were 
afraid  of  them,  from  4,000  to  5,000  Burmese  and  Asamese 
advanced  from  Asam  into  the  province  of  Cachar,  and  began 
to  stockade  themselves  at  a  post  within  five  miles  of  the 
town  of  Sylhet,  and  only  226  miles  fix)m  Calcutta.  Major 
Newton,  the  of&cer  commanding  on  the  Sylhet  frontier,  con- 
centrated his  detachment  and  marched  against  the  invaders. 
It  was  at  daybreak  on  the  17th  of  January,  1824,  that  be 
came  in  sight  of  their  stockade  and  of  a  village  adjoining,  of 
which  they  had  taken  possession.  The  Burmese  in  the  vil- 
lage presently  gave  way,  but  those  in  the  stockades  made  a 
resolute  resistance,  and  were  not  driven  out  until  they  had 
lost  about  100  men,  and  had  killed  six  of  our  sepoys.  Th^ 
then  fled  to  the  hills.  Shorthr  after  this  action,  Mr.  8oott, 
our  commissioner,  arrived  at  Sylhet,  and  from  that  point  be 
advanced  to  Bhstdrapoor,  in  order  to  maintain  a  more  ready 
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commiiiucatioti  with  the  Burmese  anthoritiei.  On  the  Slflt 
of  January,  Mr.  Scott  received  a  message  ftom  the  Burmese 
general,  who  justified  his  advance  into  Cachar,  and  declared 
that  he  had  orders  to  follow  and  apprehend  certain  persons 
wherever  they  might  take  refuge.  In  reply,  this  Burmese 
^enend,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Asam,  was  told 
that  he  must  not  disturb  the  frontiers  of  the  Company,  nor 
•interfere  in  the  affieurs  of  its  allies,  and  that  the  Burmese 
invaders  must  evacuate  Cachar,  or  the  forces  of  the  Irtish 
government  would  be  compelled  to  advance  both  into  Cachar 
and  Asam.    To  this  communication  no  answer  was  received. 

It  was  clearly  the  object  of  the  Burmese  to  procrastinate 
the  negotiations  until  they  had  strengthened  fliemselves  in 
the  advanced  positions  they  had  occupied.  The  rajah  of 
•  Jynteea,  who  had  been  imperiously  summoned  to  the  Bur- 
mese camp,  and  commanded  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
-shadow  of  the  Golden  Foot,  thr^  himself  upon  the  British 
government  for  protection ;  and  various  native  chiefs,  whose 
•territories  lay  between  the  frontiers  of  the  Burmese  empire 
«nd  the  frontiers  of  the  British  dominions,  called  loudly  for 
English  aid.  Thus,  the  south-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  had  in 
fact  been  kept  in  constant  dread  and  danger  of  invasion  for 
more  than  a  year,  while  the  adjoining  and  friendly  territo- 
ries had  been  exposed  to  the  destructive  inroads  a'nd  the 
overbearing  insolence  of  the  Burmese  and  Asamese  for  many 
years."* 

Major  Newton  did  not  follow  the  Burmese  he  had  routed, 
but,  alter  driving  them  from  their  stockade,  he  returned  to 
Sylhet,  and  withdrew  the  whole  of  his  force  from  Cachar. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  mai<H:  was  within  his  own  frontier, 
.the  Burmese  advanced  again  into  the  oountry  from  which 
he  had  driven  them,  and  stockaded  some  stronger  posi- 
tions. They  were  joined  by  another  considerable  rorce, 
while  another  detachment,  2,000  strong,  collected  in  their 
rear,  as  a  reserve  or  column  of  support.     Still  advancing, 

*  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Esq.  (the  distinguished  Orientalist,  pro- 
,fe6Sor  of  Sanscrit,  Oxford,  &c.),  *  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Burmese 
^^ar,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Events  of  the  War,  and  .aa 
'Appendix.  Calcutta,  1827.'  Major  Snodgrass,  military  secretary  to  the 
-commander  of  the  expedition  to  Ava,  and  assistant  political  agent  in  Ava, 
-'Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War,  detailing  the  Operations  of  Major- 
Oeneral  Sir  Archibald  Campbe^'s  Army,  from  its  landing  at  Rangoon,  in 
'May,  1824,  to  the  Conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peaoe  at  YaAdaboo,  in 
•^^^ebruary,  1826-.    London^  1827.'      ,,         ~  .  o 
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find  stockading  aa  they  advanced,  the  main  body  of  the 
Burmese  pushed  their  stockades  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Surma^  to  within  1,000  yards  of  the  British  post  at 
Bhadrapoor.  Captain  Johnstone,  who  commanded  at  that 
post,  had  but  a  very  small  force  with  him,  yet  he  succeeded 
in  dislodging  the  invaders  from  their  imnnished  works  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  driving  them  beyond  the 
Surma.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  Pebruaiy.  On  the  foU 
lowing  day  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bowen  joined  and  took  the 
command  over  Captain  Johnstone,  and  instantly  marched 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.  They  were  found  stock* 
ading  themselves  in  a  strong  position  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Jelingha.  As  soon  as  our  troops  were  over,  and  had 
fixed  their  bayonets,  the  Burmese  cleared  out  of  their 
stockade  and  fled  to  the  hills.  But  there  was  another  divi- 
sion of  the  army  of  the  lord  of  the  White  Elephant,  which 
had  stockaded  a  much  stronger  position  at  Doodpatlee, 
where  their  front  was  covered  by  the  Surma  river,  and  thrar 
rear  rested  on  steep  hills.  He  exposed  face  of  this  in- 
trenchment  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch,  about  fourteen 
feet  wide ;  a  strong  fence  of  bamboo  spikes  ran  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  the  approach  on  the  land  side 
was  through  jungle  and  high  grass.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowen,  however,  marched  against  this  formidable  stockade 
and  attacked  it.  The  Burmese  remained  passive  till  our 
troops  advanced  to  the  bamboo  spikes,  when  they  poured 
upon  them  a  destructive  and  well-maintained  fii^e,  which 
completely  checked  their  advance,  although  they  kept  their 
ground.  When  Lieutenant  Armstrong  had  been  killed  and 
four  other  officers  wounded,  and  about  150  of  our  sepoys 
killed  or^wounded,  Bowen  called  off  the  attacking  parfy, 
and  retired  to  Jatiapoor,  at  a  short  distance.  On  the  27th 
of  Eebruary,  Colonel  limes  joined  the  force  at  Jatrapoor, 
with  four  guns  and  a  battalion  of  fresh  troops,  and  assumed 
the  command.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  Burmese  hai 
retreated  from  their  formidable  position  and  retired  into 
their  own  country,  evacuating  the  whole  of  Cachar. 

But  before  this  time  the  great  Burmese  chief,  the  Maha 
Bandoola,  then  high  in  flavour  at  the  court  of  Ava,  and  the 
projector  of  a  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  had  col* 
lected  a  great  army  near  the  southern  extremiW  of  our 
frontier,  and  had  marched  into  Arracan,  provided  with 
golden  fetters,  in  which  the  governor-general  of  India  was  ie 
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be  led  captive  to  Ava.*  The  lord  of  the  Golden  Poot  laid 
claim  to  all  the  territories  east  of  Moorshedabad,  as  having 
formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Arraean,  whieh  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  conquered.f  Exaggerated  reports  of  the 
strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Burmese  troops  carried  alarm 
even  to  Calcutta ;  the  peasants  on  our  frontier  fled  in  dis- 
may from  their  villages,  and  every  idle  rumour  was  so  indus- 
triously magnified  by  timid  or  aesigning  people,  that  the 
native  merchants  of  Calcutta  were  with  mmculty  persuaded 
to  refrain  from  removing  their  femilies  and  property  fit)m 
tinder  the  very  guns  of  lort  "William. 

As  the  two  states  might  now  be  considered  as  actually  at 
war,  Lord  Amherst  declared  war  in  form,  and  promulgated 
the  grounds  of  our  quarrel  in  a  declaration  addressed  to  the 
court  of  Ava  and  the  different  powers  of  India.  Orders  had 
been  previously  given  for  the  equipment  of  a  force  of  from 
6,000  to  6,000  men  at  the  presidencies  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras.  It  had  been  wisely  determined  to  act  upon  the 
offensive,  and  not  to  commence  operations  either  on  the 
barren  mountains  of  Arraean,  or  in  the  pestilential  jungles 
of  Chittagong ;  but  on  the  great  river  which  leads  through 
the  heart  of  the  Burmese  empire  (and  is  the  highway  of  the 
trade  of  the  country),  where  no  attack  was  expected.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign,  in  short,  was  to  ascend  the  Ira^ 
waddi  and  to  begin  by  capturing  the  city  of  Eangoon,  the 
principal  port  and  trading  place  of  the  Burmese  empire. 
The  two  divisions,  from  Calcutta  and  Madras,  were  directed 
to  assemble  at  Port  ComwaUis,  in  the  Great  Andaman 
Island — an  island  occupied,  as  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo, 
by  downright  savages,  if  not  cannibals--from  which  the 
combined  forces,  under  the  command  of  Major-Gteneral  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  were  to  proceed  to  the  Irawaddi. 
Between  the  12fch  and  17th  of  April,  the  Bengal  division, 
consisting  of  the  king's  13th  and  38th  regiments,  and  two 
companies  of  artillery,  were  embarked  at  Calcutta.  They 
were  detained  for  some  days  at  the  Great  Andaman,  wait-* 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  division  from  Madras.  But  by  the 
4th  of  May  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  from  Madras,  con- 
sisting of  his  majesty's  41st  regiment,  a  Company's  Euro- 
pean regiment,  and  seven  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with 
artillery,  gun-lascars,  &c.,  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  5 

*  Major  Snodgrass*  f  Deposition  of  Henry  Gonger,  Esq^ 
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and  on  the  following  morning  the  united  forces  left  the  Anda- 
mans,  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  ships  I^ffy  and 
Lame,  the  former  commanded  by  Commodore  Grant,  and 
the  latter  by  Captain  Marryat.  The  transports  were  also 
accompanied  or  followed  by  several  of  the  Company's  armed 
cruisers,  and  by  the  IHana  steam-boat.  In  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  operalions  which  were  now  about  to  begin,  the  l^nd 
tax)ops  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  co-operation  of  thenayy, 
and  to  the  services  of  the  steam-vessel,  the  first  which  had 
ever  floated  in  those  waters. 

Our  ships  anchored  within  the  bar  of  the  Sangoon  river 
on  the  lOili. 

On  the  very  next  morning  the  fleet  proceeded  up  the 
river.  A  few  harmless  shots  &om  the  guardhouses  on  ther 
banks  were  the  only  impediments  offered  to  its  progress. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  Lify  anchored  close  to  the  principal 
battery  in  Eangoon,  the  transports  anchoring  in  succession 
in  her  rear.  Having  ^led  sails  and  beat  to  quarters,  a 
pause  of  some  minutes  ensued,  during  which  not  a  shot  was 
fired.  On  our  side  humanity  forbade  that  we  should  fire 
into  an  almost  defenceless  town,  crowded  vdth  an  inoffensive 
people  ;  and  the  Burmese,  on  their  part,  were  unwilling  to 
begin  the  unequal  contest.  They  stood  for  some  tune, 
inactive  at  their  guns ;  but  at  length,  being  urged  by  the 
threats  of  their  chiefs,  they  opened  their  feeble  battery  on 
pur  shipping.  The  frigate's  fire  soon  silenced  the  batteiy 
and  every  gun  on  shore :  the  enemy  fled  from  their  works, 
and  our  troops,  being  landed,  took  quiet  possession  of  a 
^eserted  town.  Proclamations  had  been  previously  issued 
promising  British  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  prompt 
and  liberal  payme^t  for  whatever  the  troops  might  want 
pf  them :  but  the  Burmese  governor  had  given  orders  for 
driving  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  neighbouring 
jungles,  where  the  men  were  to  be  organized  into  corps,  and 
the  women  and  children  to  be  strictly  guarded,  as  pledges 
for  the  good  conduct  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers. 
And,  with  the  population,  nearly  everything  which  the  town 
contained  had  been  removed  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
jungle,  or  carried  far  up  the  river  Irawaddi.  As  the  people 
of  Eangoon  were  very  aquatic,  and  as  the  river  was  known  to 
swarm  with  boats,  our  commanders  had  calculated  upou 
find^g  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  carry  the 
troops  up  the  yiver  to  Ava,  the  capital ;  but  not  a  bo^  was 
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to  be  found — everything  had  been  removed  that  was  at  all 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  an  invading  army — oxen,  horses,  were 
no  more  to  be  found  than  boats — there  was  nothing  left  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bangoon  except  a  little  paddy.  In 
the  too  confident  hope  of  £biding  all  that  they  wanted  in 
£angoon,  our  troops  had  come  unprovided  with  proper 
equipments  for  advancing  either  by  land  or  by  water ;  their 
supplies  of  provisions  were  scanty,  from  the  same  miacalca- 
lations ;  and  they  now  found  memselvea  cut  off  from  all 
supplies  except  such  as,  in  course  of  time,  came  by  sea  from 
C^cutta.  To  increase  their  embarrassment,  the  rainy  mon-* 
soon  was  just  setting  in.  Nothing  remained  but  to  take  up 
a  long  residence  in  the  miserable  and  filthy  hovels  of  Ban- 
goon, situated  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  paddy-fielda* 
Everything  in  and  about  the  place  was  in  ruins,  except  the 
lofty  Golden  Dagon  pagoda.  There  was  no  passing  the 
swamps  and  inundated  paddy-fields,  or  the  tnick  jungle 
beyond  them,  which  was  intersected  only  by  a  few  narrow 
footpaths,  like  the  jungles  and  forests  of  Ceylon;  and 
behind  this  screen  the  imseen  enemy  plied  their  work,  raising 
their  levies  and  gradually  collecting  them  so  as  to  form  a 
cordon  round  our  cantonments.  "  Hid  from  our  view,"  says 
the  historian  of  this  war,  "  on  every  side,  in  the  darkness 
of  a  deep  and,  to  regular  bodies,  an  impenetrable  forest, 
far  beyond  which  the  inhabitants  and  aU  the  cattle  of  the 
Bangoon  district  had  been  driven,  the  Burmese  chiefr  car- 
ried on  their  operations  and  matured  their  future  schemes 
with  vigilance,  secrecy,  and  activity.  Neither  rumour  nor 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing  within  their  posts^  ever 
reached  us.  Beyond  the  invisible  Hne  which  circumscribed 
our  position  all  was  mvstery  or  vague  conjecture."  *  A  series, 
a  perfect  continuity  of  stodkades  waa  erected,  and  was  pushed 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Bangoon.  "  Like  the  Nepaulese,  the 
Birmans  rarely  met  an  enemy  in  the  open  field :  their  con* 
quests  had  all  been  made  through  the  system  of  stockades. 
Instructed  and  trained  from  their  youth  in  the  formation 
and  defence  of  these  works,  they  had  attained  to  great  skill 
and  judgment  in  the  use  of  them.  By  gradual  approaches, 
and  by  carefully  stockading  all  their  positions  as  they 
advanced,  their  wars  had  for  many  years  been  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  conquests ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  landing 

*  Major  Snodgrass. 
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at  Bangoon  they  had  subdued  and  incorporated  into  their  em- 
pire nearly  all  the  ]f  etty  states  by  which  it  was  surrounded," 

The  long  and  gQded  war-boats  of  the  Burmese,  and  the 
skill  and  spirit  of  the  Irawaddi  boatmen,  were  not  altogether 
unknown  at  Calcutta  when  our  exjjedition  was  planned. 
Every  town  on  the  river,  according  to  its  size,  was  obliged  to 
famish  a  gilt  or  a  common  war-boat,  and  to  man  and  keep  it  in 
constant  readiness.  These  boats  carried  from  forty  to  fifly 
men  each,  and  the  lord  of  the  White  Elephant  and  the  Golden 
Eoot  could  muster  from  200  to  300  war-boats.  In  actual  war 
these  boatmen  were  about  the  most  respectable  part  of  his 
majesty's  force.*  At  the  royal  mandate  the  Irawaddi  above 
Eaugoon  was  speedily  covered  with  warriors  from  the  towns 
upon  its  banks. 

As  their  troops  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  the  enemy 
that  were  making  the  cordon  round  Eangoon  became  more 
daring ;  and  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
they  commenced  stockading  themselves  in  the  jungle  within 
hearing  of  our  advanced  posts.  On  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  May,  when  they  had  stockaded  an  advanced 
corps  within  little  more  than  musket-shot  distance  from  our 
pic^uets.  Sir  Archibald  thought  that  it  was  time  to  punish 
their  temerity.  With  four  companies  of  Europeans,  two 
field-pieces,  and  400  sepoys  he  moved  against  the  foremost 
stoci^e.  The  works  being  incomplete,  the  Burmese  quitted 
it,  and  retired  through  the  wood  after  firing  a  few  shots. 
Sir  Archibald  and  his  column  continued  to  advance  through 
the  wood  by  a  winding-  and  very  narrow  pathway,  at  every 
turn  of  which  there  was  some  breastwork  or  stockade.  These 
works,  however,  were  all  hastily  abandoned,  the  Burmese 
not  having  had  time  sufficient  to  finish  them.  After  an 
advance  of  ^ye  miles,  our  troops,  emerging  from  the  jungles, 
suddenly  entered  a  wide  open  field,  intersected  by  a  morass 
and  rivulet,  across  which  there  was  a  long  narrow  bridge^ 
Sere  the  retreating  enemy  feced  about,  and  attempted  a  for* 
mation,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage  of  the 
bridge ;  but  they  soon  gave  way  before  the  fire  of  our  two 
field-pieces,  and  then  continued  their  retreat  towards  oth^ 
woods  and  jungles.  At  this  juncture  a  terrible  storm  began ; 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  our  two  field-pieces  could  be 
dragged  no  farther.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  however,  de* 
termined  to  proceed,  hoping  by  a  very  rapid  advance  to  be 
*  Captain  Cox's  *  Journal/  as  quoted  by  Major  Snodgrass. 
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able  to  liberate  tbeEangoon  women  and  children,  being 
well  assured  that  their  release  would  be  followed  by  the 
speedy  desertion  of  their  male  relations,  for  whom  they  were 
held  in  pledge.  Therefore,  leaving  the  400  sepoys  to  guard 
the  guns,  Sir  Archibald  pushed  on  rapidly  with  the  four 
companies  of  British  troops.  After  traversing  another  jungle 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Joazoang, 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  and  at  a  snort  distance  from 
each  other,  stood  two  villages,  closely  flanked  by  jimgle  on 
either  hand.  On  approaching  the  villages,  they  observed 
that  they  were  defended  in  front  by  two  stocWades,  filled 
with  men,  who  seemed  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
position,  and  who  shouted  and  cried  "Lagee!  lagee!" — - 
(Come!  come!)  At  the  same  time  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  were  moving  from  the  rear  of  the  villages  and  form- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  jungle.  Leaving  one  company  to 
keep  this  force  in  check.  Sir  Archibald,  with  the  three  other 
companies,  made  a  dash  at  the  stockades.  The  enemy 
withm  them  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  to  which,  from  the  wet 
state  of  their  muskets,  our  troops  could  at  first  make  but 
little  return.  But  the  works  were  not  above  eight  feet  high, 
and  our  men,  forcing  their  way  over  them,  brought  their 
bayonets  to  bear  upon  a  crowded,  dense,  and  confused  living 
mass.  The  conflict  was  now  short,  but  very  sanguinary. 
The  works  had  only  very  narrow  ways  of  egress,  and  the 
foremost  ftigitives,  gettmg  wedged  in  them,  blocked  them 
up  and  prevented  the  flight  of  the  rest.  When  they  could 
run  awaj,  they  ran ;  but  the  Burmese  never  gave  and  never 
expected  quarter.  Lowering  their  heads  to  a  butting  posi- 
tion, they  blindly  charged  upon  our  soldiers'  bayonets.  They 
were  killed  in  heaps,  lor  our  people  had  dried  their  muskets, 
and  could  now  pour  in  volleys  as  well  as  use  the  bayonet. 
Few  or  none  were  spared,  as  from  the  barbarous  and 
treacherous  mode  of  warfare  practised  bv  the  Burmese, 
death  alone   afforded   safety.*    During   the  attack  upon 

*  **  The  experiment/'  adds  Major  Snodgrass,  **  was  tried,  but  tried  in 
vain.  Humanity  might  prompt  a  British  soldier  to  pass  a  fallen  or  van- 
quished foe ;  but  when  he  found  his  forbearance  repaid  on  all  occasions 
by  a  shot,  the  instant  that  his  back  was  turned,  self-preservation  soon 
taught  him  the  necessity  of  other  measures ;  and  it  consequently  happened 
that  our  first  encounters  with  the  troops  of  Ava  were  sanguinary  and  re- 
volting, especially  to  soldiers  whom  feeling  and  the  customs  of  war  alike 
taught  to  treat  with  kindness  and  forbearance  those  whom  they  had 
eubdued.^' 
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the  two  stockades,  the  enemy  in  the  plain,  whose  force  was 
Tooghlj  estimated  at  from  4,000  to  5,000  men,  made  no 
moyement  in  their  defence ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
our  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  works,  they  set  up  a 
horrid  yell  and  began  to  moye  towards  the  stockades.  The 
single  company  which  Sir  Archibald  had  left  on  the  nkun 
sufficed  to  keep  them  in  check;  and  as  our  other  three 
companies  rapidly  moved  out  of  the  works  and  formed,  the 
Burmese  host  wayered  and  fell  back.  The  British  then  col- 
lected their  killed  and  wounded  and  carried  them  from  tha 
field ;  and,  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  they  mardied 
back  to  quarters,  slowly  and  without  any  molestation.  The 
enemy  left  300  dead  in  the  stockades  and  adjacent  fields^ 
and  many  more  were  wounded.  On  our  side  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Howard  was  killed,  and  Lieutenants  Mitchell 
and  O'Halloran  were  very  severely  wounded ;  two  rank  and 
file  were  killed,  and  about  twenty  were  wounded.  Li  going 
and  returning,  the  enemy's  advanced  stockades  were  all 
destroyed.* 

The  sharp  lesson  they  had  received  shook  the  confidence 
of  the  Burmese  commanders  in  their  Ixoops  and  stockades. 
Hitherto,  every  effort  to  open  communicalions  with  thenn 
had  failed,  but  they  now  sent  two  deputies  to  the  Bntidi 
general.  These  native  chiefs  conducted  themselves  with  much 
ease  and  boldness,  and  with  still  more  cunning  and  address. 
The  senior,  a  stout  old  man,  in  a  long  scarlet  robe,  and  wit^ 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  then  op^ied  the 
subject  of  their  mission  with  the  question,  "  Why  are  you 
come  here  with  your  ships  and  soldiers  ?"  The  provo- 
cation they  had  given  by  invading  our  neighbours  and 
dependants,  by  attacking  our  own  territories,  etc.,  were 
fully  explained  as  being  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  redress  we  demanded  was  plainly 
stated.  In  spite  of  all  their  address,  their  real  object  waa 
discovered,  and  they  indeed  betrayed  it  themselves,  when. 
they  refused  to  remove  the  barrier  placed  in  the  way  of 
communication  and  reconciliation,  and  asked  for  a  few  days* 
delay.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  gave  them  to  [understand^ 
that  no  delay  would  be  granted — ^that  their  post  on  the 
river  would  be  attacked  forthwith.  The  two  chiefs  stepped 
iuto  their  war-boats  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  and  the  boat- 

*  Major  Snodgrass.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  *  Despatch,  in  H,  H* 
Wilson's  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Burmese  War,'  &c. 
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men  went  off  with  great  speed,  rising  on  their  short  oars, 
and  singing  in  chorus,  "Oh,  what  a  happy  king  have  we!"  • 

The  very  next  morning,  the  post  on  the  river  was. 
attacked  hy  our  troops.  It  was  at  the  village  of  Kemmen*. 
dine,  a  war-boat  station,  only  three  miles  above  Bangoon. 
The  enemy  laboured  incessantly,  day  and  night,  to  strengthen, 
this  position :  the  ground  behind  the  village,  elevated  and 
commanding,  was  siurounded  by  a  thick  forest  in  the  rear  ; 
the  heights  had  alreadv  been  strongly  stockaded  and  abba» 
tised  in  front ;  and  the  approach  on  the  land  faces  was 
rendered  difficult  by  a  thick  jungle,  while  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground  towards  the  Irawaddi  strengthened  tho 
work  on  that  aide.  But  these  defences  were  not  tenable 
agamst  two  divisions  of  vessels  which  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  attack  the  stockade  in  that  direction,  and  nearly 
8,000  men,  who  marched  to  the  attack  by  land,  with  four 
IS-pounders  and  four  mortars.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the 
attack  commenced,  a  great  part  of  the  extensive  work  wa» 
carried,  and  the  enemy  there  stationed  were  driven  into 
the  jungle,  leaving  behmd  them  150  dead.  At  the  rear  gatie, 
of  this  stockade  were  found  the  gilt  nmbrella^  sword,  and. 
spear  of  a  Burmese  commander  of  high  rank ;  the  umbrella^ 
which  chiefly  denotes  the  rank,  being  shattered  by  a  shower 
of  our  grape.  The  body  of  the  chief  himself  was  found  a 
few  yards  farther  in  the  jungle,  and  was  recognized  to  be 
that  of  the  stout  and  cunning  old  deputy  who  had  visited 
our  quarters  the  preceding  day.  This  night — ^a  night  of 
storm  and  pitiless  rain — ^was  spent  by  our  troops,  under, 
arms,  under  the  dripping  trees  of  the  jungle  or  in  the 
inundated  rice-fields  ;  but  on  the  following  morning,  when, 
they  marched  to  storm  the  rest  of  the  works,  they  found 
that  they  were  entirely  deserted,  and  that  the  Burmese  had 
gone  off  in  a  panic  to  another  stockaded  post,  a  good  many 
miles  in  the  rear  of  Kemmendine. 

Por  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  pause  and  terror 
on  the  side  of  the  Burmese,  who  had  now  evacuated  every 
stockade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangoon.  Their  recent 
losses  made  them  keep  at  a  safer  distance  from  our  lines, 
and  our  troops  ceased  to  be  annoyed  by  their  nightly  visita 
to  their  posts ;  but  beyond  these  temporary  advantages  no 
fevourable  change  took  place,  either  m  the  present  condi- 

*  Major  Snodgrass.  The  boatmen  wore  broad  Chinese  hats.  Their 
features  were  harah,  bold,  and  atrongly  marked. 
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tion  or  in  the  faiure  prospeets  of  our  arm  j.  Not  an 
inhabitant  returned  to  hia  hotne ;  and  so  far  from  ai^  desire 
«f  peace  being  manifested  by  the  court  of  Aya,  it  was  made 
erident  that  the  war  would  De  carried  to  the  last  extremity. 

Otlier  operations  had  taken  place  in  the  mean  time  m 
ether  directions.  Two  small  forces,  detached  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  had  captured  the  islands  of  CKeduba  and 
Negrais,  the  first  lying  off  the  coast  of  Arracan,  and  the 
secmid  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddi  rirer.  Th& 
Haha  Bandoola,  the  rojal  favourite  who  had  planned  f^e 
conquest  of  Bengal,  and  collected  the  large  army  in  Arracan, 
had  commenced  offensive  operations,  and  had  crossed  our 
frontier,  with  a  number  of  gilt  umbrellas,  some  di^  before 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  armament  reached  Kansoon. 
With  a  force  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  men  he  surrounded  a 
small  British  post,  which  made  an  honourable,  but  ineffec- 
tual resistance.  Some  of  the  officers  and  sepoys  effected 
their  escape,  but  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burmese, 
who  barbarously  put  all  the  English  officers  and  most  of  the 
sepoys  to  death,  cmly  reserving  a  few  of  the  latter  to  send 
as  prisoners  and  trophies  to  the  Gt)lden  Foot.  The  arrival 
of  these  captives  at  Ava  tended  to  confirm  the  arrogant 
confidence  o(  that  court.  But  the  progress  of  Bandoola's 
forces  was  very  soon  checked ;  they  were  beaten  out  of  all 
their  advancea  stockades  by  a  few  hundred  sepoys,  and  by 
the  end  of  July,  they  were  driven  back  into  Arracan.  In 
this  short  and  destdtory,  but  difficult  war — ^forit  was  carried 
on  with  mere  hand^ils  of  sepoys,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
rainy  season — Colonel  Shaplandf  and  Colonel  Innes  greatly 
distmguished  themselves. 

"We  return  to  Eangoon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  forces 
were  already  much  diminished  by  sickness  and  death, 
brought  on  by  hard  service  during  an  inclement  season,  by 
defed)ive  provisions,  and  by  the  ordinary  casualties  of  war.* 
But  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  89th  British  regiment  from 

*  Between  the  months  of  June,  1824,  and  the  end  of  March,  1825,  omt 
of  an  average  strength  of  2,716  British  troops,  1,311  perished,  or  very 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  force  of  king's  tit>ops.  Matters  were  not 
much  mended  in  the  following  year.  Almost  the  only  fresh  meat  that 
could  be  procured  was  pork.  Major  (now  lieutenant-colonel)  Alexander 
M.  Tulloch,  *  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Inva- 
liding among  Her  Majesty's  Troops,  &c.,  prepared  from  the  Records  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department  and  War-Office  Returns.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty/ 
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Madras,  and  of  parts  of  tli6  two  detacliments  which  had 
subdued  the  islands  of  Cheduba  and  Negrais,  raised  the 
effective  strength  just  at  the  critical  moment.  By  the  end 
of  June,  the  Burmese  in  this  quarter  appeared  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  their  dismay.  Chiefs  of  the 
highest  feme,  who,  until  they  came  in  contact  with  our 
troops,  had  always  been  victorious,  were  sent  down  the 
Irawaddi  from  Ava,  and  from  Prome,  with  orders  to  slay  or 
torture  and  mutilate  every  Burmese  soldier  that  did  not 
fight  to  the  utmost,  and  one  of  the  brightest  of  golden 
umbrellas,  Sykya  Wongee,  minister  of  state,  was  appointed 
commander-m-chief,  with  positive  commands  fom  the 
Golden  Poot  to  attack  and  drive  the  British  at  once  into 
the  sea.  ,  On  the  last  day  of  June,  aU  the  woods  in  Sir 
Archibald's  front  again  exhibited  bustle  and  commotion ; 
8,000  men  had  crossed  to  the  Rangoon  side  of  the  river ;  the 
jungles  around  all  seemed  animated ;  clouds  of  rising  smoke 
marked  the  encampments  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
Burmese  army  in  the  forest ;  and  their  noisy  preparations 
for  attack  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  stfll  and  qmet 
aspect  of  the  British  line.* 

The  Shoodagon,  or  Gtolden  Dagon  pagoda,  was  the  key 
of  the  British  position.  This  splendid  edifice — ^in  itself  a 
fortress — is  about  two  miles,  or  two  nules  and  a  half,  from 
the  town  of  Eangoon ;  in  shape  it  resembles  an  inverted 
speaking-trumpet ;  it  is  338  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  cap  made  of  brass  forty-five  feet  high :  the  whole  is 
nchly  gilded.  The  base  of  this  pagoda  is  a  conical  hill,  flat 
at  the  top,  and  rising  about  seveniy-five  feet  above  the  road. 
Here  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  placed  a  whole  battalion  of 
British  troops.  The  two  roads  running  from  the  pagoda  to 
the  town  were  occupied  by  our  forces,  native  and  European^ 
the  minor  pagodas,  bonze  nouses,  and  pilgrims'  houses  along 
those  two  roads  affording  good  shelter  to  the  troops  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  some  shelter  from  the 
attack  of  «n  enemy,  whose  artillery  was  but  light.  Two 
detached  posts  completed  our  position — one  at  the  village 
.  of  Puzendown,  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  where  the  Pegu 
and  Bangoon  rivers  meet ;  the  other  at  Kemmendine,  about 
three  miles  above  the  town ;  this  second  post  being  chiefly 
intended  to  protect  our  shipping  against  the  descent  of  the 

*  Snodgnum* 
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enemy's  fire-rafts.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  Ist  of  July,  the 
enemy  issued  in  dense  masses  from  the  jnngle  to  the  right 
«nd  nont  of  the  great  pagoda.  Detachmg  to  their  left  a 
column,  which  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  part  of  the  villa^ 
of  Puzendown,  their  main  body  came  boldly  up  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  Bangoon,  and  commenced  a  spurited  attack 
upon  part  of  our  Ime.  But  two  field-pieces,  served  with 
grape  and  shrapnel,  presently  checked  their  adyance,  and 
then  a  brilliant  charge  by  the  43rd  Madras  native  infentry 
put  them  all  to  flight.  In  a  yery  few  minutes  not  a  man 
could  be  seen  of  the  Burmese  host,  except  the  killed,  nor 
could  anything  be  heard  of  them  except  a  wild  screaming 
-which  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  the  forests  andjungle. 

Sy^a  Woi^ee  was  recalled  to  court  and  degrad^  and  a 
still  higher  mmister  of  state,  named  Soomba  Wongee,  who 
had  arriyed  with  reinforcements,  took  the  command,  and 
commenced  stockading  his  army  in  the  most  difficult  and 
intricate  part  of  the  forest,  at  Kunmieroot,  about  fiye  miles 
^m  the  great  pagoda,  intending,  chiefly  under  cover 
<rf  night,  to  carry  on  such  a  system  of  desultory  warfare  as 
would  harass,  and  ultimately  destroy,  our  sickly,  woro-otrt 
soldiers.  He  also  fortified  a  commanding  point  on  the 
river  above  Kemmendine,  in  communication  with  his  stock- 
aded camp,  hoping  by  this  means  not  only  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  but  also  to  construct  and  employ 
numerous  fire-rafts.  But  this  new  commander-in-chief  had 
scarcely  finished  his  works  ere  he  was  driven  from  them 
with  a  terrible  slaughter.  On  the  8th  of  July  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  embarked  with  one  column  for  the  attack  of  the 
position  upon  the  river,  and  Brigadier-Cteneral  MacBean, 
with  a  land  column,  marched  upon  the  forest  stockades  at 
JS^ummeroot.  The  works  on  the  river  were  found  to  be  so 
fbnnidable  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  employ  breaching 
vessels ;  and  a  brig  and  three  Company's  cruisers,  mann^ 
by  seamen  of  his  majesty's  and  the  Company's  navy,  under 
i;he  superintendence  of  Captain  Marryat,  soon  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  silenced  the  enemy's  guns.  Our  troops 
then  pushed  across  the  river  in  boats,  entered  the  practi- 
cable breach  which  the  firing  of  our  seamen  had  made,  and 
carried  all  those  works  with  comparatively  trifling  loss.  The 
^Burmese  suffered  severely  in  killed,  and  many  of  them  were 
drowned  in  trying  to  escape  across  the  river.  The  operations 
of  the  land  column,  under  MaeBean,  were  equally  successful. 
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It  was  unprovided  with  artillery ;  but  the  stonning  parties, 
who  escaladed  stockade  after  stockade,  consisted  entirely  of 
British  troops.  Here  again  the  slaughter  was  dreadful. 
Soomba  Wongee,  and  several  chiefs  of  nigh  rank,  with  800 
men,  were  killed  within  the  stockades ;  and  the  neighbouring 
jungles  were  filled  with  the  unhappy  creatures  who  were 
wounded,  and  left  to  die  from  want  oi  food  and  care.  Some 
of  these  poor  Burmese  were  found  by  the  English  soldiers 
«nd  brought  into  our  hospitals ;  but  unfortunately  none  of 
them  recovered.  The  monsoon  rains  were  now  at  their 
height,  the  adjacent  eoimtry  was  almost  whoUy  under  water, 
nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  it,  and  the  sickness  of  our 
troops  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 

An  expedition,  consisting  of  his  majesty's  89th  regiment 
and  the  7th  Macb'as  native  infantry,  imder  the  command  of 
Colonel  Miles,  was  detached  from  Eangoon,  with  a  con- 
siderable naval  force,  to  subdue  the  maritime  possessions  of 
his  majesty  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  that  their  loss 
might  mduce  him  to  sue  for  peace.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  was  complete :  Tavoy  surrendered.  Mergui  was 
taken  by  storm ;  and  the  people  all  along  the  coast  of  Tenas- 
eerim  gladly  phused  themselves  under  British  protection. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  Sir  Archibald  Campoell  attempted 
to  release  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bangoon  as  were 
desirous  of  returmng  to  their  houses ;  and  by  means  of  the 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  to  the  natives  inexplicable,  move- 
ment of  OUT  steam-boat,  a  few  families,  who  had  been  driven 
to  the  viUages  at  the  heads  of  the  numerous  creeks  which 
branch  off  from  the  Rangoon  river,  were  released  from  their 
guard,  and  joyftdly  took  the  opportunity  of  returmng  to 
fiieir  city.  It  was  to  the  report  of  these  people  of  the  kind 
treatment  they  met  with,  our  army  was  afterwards  indebted 
for  the  return  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  services 
and  exertions  contributed  to  the  final  success  of  the  war. 
By  degrees  our  foraging  parties  were  enabled  to  take  a 
wider  range,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  draw  their  resources 
from  a  more  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  more  of  the 
people  of  Eangoon  and  the  neighbourhood  escaped  from 
their  guards,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  lord  of  the  White  Mephant  now  sent  his  two  brothers, 
the  prince  of  Tonghoo  Mid  the  prince  of  Saarawaddy,  with  a 
whole  host  of  astrologers,  and  a  corps  of  "  Invulnerables," 
to  join  the  annyi  and  to  direct  the  future  operaiiona  pf 
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the  war.  The  astrologers  were  to  fix  the  luckjr  momenta 
for  attacking:  the  Invulnerables  had  some  pomts  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Turkish  Delhis ;  they  were  the  despera- 
does or  madmen  of  the  army,  and  their  madness  was  kept 
up  by  enormous  doses  of  opiiun.  The  corps  of  Invulnerables 
consisted  of  several  thousand  men,  divided  into  classes ;  the 
most  select  band  of  all  being  called  the  King's  Invulnera- 
bles. The  prince  of  Tonghoo  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Pegu,  and  the  prince  of  Sarrawaddy  took  post  at  Donoo- 
pew,  upon  the  great  river,  about  sixty  miles  from  Eangoon. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  prince  of  Sarrawaddy  sent 
down  a  force  to  occupy  a  strong  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pegu  river,  a  few  miles  below  Eangoon,  giving  his  people 
strict  orders  to  block  the  channel  of  the  river  in  our  rear, 
that  not  one  of  the  "  wild  foreigners,"  or  "  captive  strangers," 
might  escape  the  punishment  that  was  about  to  overtake 
them.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  presently  detached  a  smaH 
corps,  under  Brigadier  Smelt,  to  dislodge  Sarrawaddy's 
warriors.  Our  land  troops  were  brought  to  a  standsnll, 
when  within  musket-shot  of  the  place,  by  a  deep  and  im- 
passable creek;  but  a  party  of  sailors  ttom  his  majesty's 
ship  La/me,  under  Captain  Marryat,  threw  a  bridge  over 
the  creek ;  and  soon  as  the  column  of  attack  pushed  for- 
ward, the  enemy  began  to  fly,  leaving  eight  guns  and  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  in  their  stockade.  A  strong  pagoda^ 
with  a  numerous  garrison,  and  with  cannons  pointing 
down  every  approach,  was  next  carried  with  equal  fEunlity. 
Other  posts  on  the  rivers  and  creeks  were  successively  and 
successfully  attacked.  Such  of  the  enemy  as  had  had  any 
experience  of  our  way  of  fighting  seldom  stopped  to  fight  in 
their  stockades ;  but  a  new  set  of  people  from  the  interim? 
made  a  good  stand  in  a  succession  of  stockades  on  one  of  the 
rivers,  and  cost  us  the  loss  of  a  good  many  brave  men. 
These  affairs  of  posts  were  very  numerous. 

At  last  the  astrologers  told  the  prince  of  Sarrawaddy  that 
the  stars  had  told  them  that  the  moment  was  come  for  a 
decisive  action ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August  9k 
body  of  the  king's  Invulnerables  promised  to  attack  and 
carry  the  great  or  Golden  Dagon  pagoda,  in  order  that  the 
princes,  and  the  sages  and  pious  men  in  their  train,  might 
celebrate  the  usual  annual  festival  in  that  sacred  place — a 
place  now  crowded,  not  with  Bonzes,  but  with  EngUi^ 
grenadiers.    And,  true  so  far  to  their  promise,  the  Jhyii}- 
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nerables,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  rushed  in  a  compact  hody 
fixjm  the  jungle  tinder  the  pagotiaj  armed  with  Bwords  and 
muateta.  A  amall  piquet,  thrawn  out  in  our  front,  retired 
in  Blow  and  stea/dy  order,  fikirmiHliing  with  the  Invulnei'ables 
nntil  they  reached  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  road 
op  to  the  pagoda.  The  moon  was  gone  down,  and  the  night 
was  BO  dark  that  the  Bunneae  conld  be  diatinguiahed  only 
by  a  few  glimmering  lantern  a  in  their  front ;  but  their  noise 
and  clamour,  their  threats  and  imprecationB  upon  the 
impiouB  Btrangers,  if  they  did  not  immediately  evacuate  the 
sacred  temple,  proved  jtheir  uumber  to  be  very  great.  In  a 
dense  column  they  rolled  along  the  narrow  path\^'ay  leading  to 
the  northern  gate  of  thepagodaj  wherein  all  seemed  as  wilent 
as  the  grave.  But  hark !  the  muskets  crash,  the  cannons  roar 
along  the  rMnparta  of  the  British  post,  drowning  the  tumult 
of  the  advancing  column ;  and  see  ! — see  by  the  flash  of  our 
guns  J  the  column  reek  back,  the  Invulnerable  s  fall,  mortally 
wounded^  and  the  rest  turn  their  backs  on  the  holy  place, 
and  run  with  frantic  speed  for  the  covering  of  the  jungle. 
Our  grape-shot  and  our  musketry  broke  the  spell^ — those 
Invulnerables  ventured  no  more  near  any  of  our  posts.  But 
a  far  more  terrible  enemy  had  gotten  within  our  linea — 
the  dysentery  broke  out  among  our  troops,  killing  many  of 
them^  and  reducing  more  to  a  most  emaciated  and  feeble 
state.  Scarcely  tluree  thousand  duty  soldier  a  were  left  to 
guard  our  lines.  Floating  hospitals  were  established  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  bread  was  now  furnished  in  sufficient 
quantitiesj  but  nothing  except  change  of  seaaon  or  of 
climate  could  restore  tho  sufferers  to  health.  Mergui  and 
Tavoy,  portions  of  our  recent  conqueBts  on  the  sea-coastp 
were  represented  by  the  medical  officers  who  visited  them  aa 
admirable  convalescent  stations ;  and  thither  a  number  of 
our  people  were  sent,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  result-* 

As  all  kinds  of  gilt  umbreUas  had  been  roHed  in  the  dust 
— as  fire- eating  chiefs,  ministers  of  state,  princes  royal,  had 
all  failed — the  Golden  Poot  determined  to  call  down  from 
tho  mountains  of  Arracan  his  prime  favourite,  the  Maha 
Bandoola,  who  had  promised  to  sack  Calcutta,  and  to  carry 
off  the  govemor-general  in  golden  ehaina,  Bandoola  obeyed 
the  caflj  and  led  his  reinforced  army  from  the  mountaina 

^  Men  who  had  for  months  contmD^d  in  a  miiat  dehihtated  atate  at 
Rangoon  rapidJy  recovered  on  arriving  at  Mer^i,  and  were  booq  refltored 
IQ  t£eir  duty  m  full  health  and  vigotir. 
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shipping,  alone  prevented  him  from  making  common  caiue 
against  us*  What  the  king  of  Siam  did,  was  to  make  friendly 
declarations  to  both  parties,  and  to  inlnmate  to  each  of  them 
that  he  ytsb  anxious  for  its  success,  and  would  soon  join  it. 
When,  however,  the  Siamese  besan  to  collect  a  considerable 
army  on  his  frontier,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  thought  it 
expedient  to  check-mate  him.  The  city  of  JMl^tttaban,  at  the 
bottom  of  l^e  gulf  of  that  name,  and  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  Eangoon,  was  a  fronti^  fortress  of  the  Burmese,  a 
dep6t  of  militajy  stores,  the  place  where  the  Burmese 
armies  usually  assembled  in  their  wars  with  the  Siamese, 
and  from  which  they  had  made  their  annual  irruptions  into 
the  territorieer  of  the  king  of  Siam,  to  plunder  the  country, 
and  td  carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  a  place 
difficult  of  access,  and  of  very  considerable  strength ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
which  had  not  long  been  annexed  to  the  Burmese  empire, 
detested  their  conquerors.  On  the  13th  of  October  part  of 
his  ms^esty's  41st  regiment^  and  a  regiment  of  Madras 
light  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Godwin,  sailed 
from  Rangoon  for  Martaban.  Owing  to  light  and  con- 
tarary  winds,  the  little  expedition  did  not  reach  its  destination 
so  soon  as  was  expected ;  and  thus,  instead  of  taking  the 
enemy  by  surprise,  Colonel  Godwin  found  them  fully  aware 
of  his  approaA,  and  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception. 
The  Burmese  governor  had  fortified  every  commanding 
eminence  about  the  town,  and  its  distance  from  the  coast 
(from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles)  offered  many  serious  obstacles. 
By  land,  difficult  forests,  marshes,  and  inundated  rice-fields 
presented  themselves ;  by  water,  the  intricate  navigation  of 
a  shallow,  winding,  and  little-known  river  presented  almost 
equally  serious  impediments.  It  was,  however,  resolved  to 
proceed  by  water,  and  after  great  toil  and  perseverance  our 
lighter  vessels  were  anchored  nearly  abreast  of  the  town  of 
Martaban,  As  the  Burmese  governor  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  come  to  tarms,  our  guns  opened,  and  an  assault  took 
Elace.  The  Burmese  were  soon  driven  wil^  severe  loss 
:om  the  town  and  all  their  defences  j  and  the  inhabitants, 
being  chiefly  Taliens  or  Peguers,  received  the  British  troops 
with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction  and  joy.  Having 
settled  matters  at  Martaban,  Colonel  Godwin  detached  a 
party  against  another  frontier  fortress  of  the  Burmese, 
and  Teh,  situated  between  Martaban  and  Tavoy,  fell  into 
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our  hands.*  In  all  this  part  of  the  country  the  native 
population — ^the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  the  once 
powerful  dynasty  which  ruled  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
were  eager  to  be  released  from  the  iron  scgpta«  of  Ava,  and 
to  be  included  among  the  subjects  of  the  British.  By  the 
end  of  October  the  rains  had  entirely  ceased  at  Bangoon, 
and,  reinforced  as  he  was,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  com- 
pleting his  preparations  for  the  ascent  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
lor  an  attack  upon  Prome,  when  he  learned  that  the  Maha 
Bandoola  had  reached  Donoopew  with  60,000  fighting  men, 
a  considerable  train  of  arfcilleij,  and  a  body  of  Cassay  horse, 
the  best  cavalry  of  this  part  ot  Asia.  Bandoola's  musketeers 
were  estimated  at  35,000  men.  Other  numerous  bodies 
were  armed  with  gingals,  which  carried  an  iron  ball  of  from 
six  to  twelve  ounces,  and  were  mounted  on  light  carriages 
easily  dragged  about  by  two  men ;  and  great  numbers  were 
attached  to  the  guns,  which  were  transported  on  the  backs 
of  elephants.  The  rest  of  the  host  were  armed  with  swords 
and  spears,  and  aU  were  well  provided  with  implements  for 
stockading  and  intrenching.  Scattered  through  the  army, 
there  were  abo  some  more  of  the  "  Invulnerables  '*  who  had 
not  yet  tasted  the  sour  grape  of  English  guns,  and  who 
were  amply  provided  with  charms,  spells,  opium,  bang,  and 
betel-nut. 

As  Bandoola  proclaimed  on  aU  sides  his  intention  of 
going  at  the  head  of  his"  invincible  army,  with  horses  and 
elephants,  and  aU  manner  of  warlike  stores,  to  capture  and 
destroy  the  English  at  Eangoon,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
wait  tor  him  there.  This  would  save  our  troops  much 
fatigue,  and  a  great  decisive  battle  might  bring  the  court  of 
Ava  to  reason. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  stiU  under  water,  the 
Burmese,  for  the  most  part,  came  down  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eangoon  in  boats.  Our  force  was  stiU  but  weak 
for  the  extensive  line  it  was  necessary  to  defend.  But,  to 
remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible,  posts,  consisting  of 
redoubts  and  fortified  pagod^,  were  speediy  ex)nstructed, 
connecting  the  Great  Golden  Dagon  Pagoda^  by  two  dis- 
tinct lines,  with  Eangoon  and  the  river,  and  leaving  a  dis- 
posable force  for  moving  to  the  support  of  any  point  that 
might  require  support.     The  post  at   Kemmendine  was 

*  Snodgrass.  H.  H.  Wilson,  *  Documents  illustratiye  of  the  Bnnnese 
War,'  &c. 
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also  strongly  occupied,  and  was  supported  on  the  river  by 
liis  majesty's  sloop  Soj^ihie,  Captain  Eyves,  a  Company's 
cruiser,  and  a  strong  division  of  gun-boats.*  On  the  80th 
of  November,  Bandoola's  great  army  assembled  in  and 
behind  the  dense  forest  which  almost  touches  at  one  point 
the  conical  hill  and  the  great  pagoda ;  and  his  line,  extending 
from  the  river  above  Kemmendine  in  a  semicircular  direction 
towards  Puzendown,  might  be  distinguished  by  a  curved 
Hue  of  smoke  rising  above  the  trees.  "  During  the  ensuing 
night,  the  low,  continued  murmur  and  hum  of  voices  pro- 
ceeding from  the  enemy's  encampment  suddenly  ceased,  and 
were  speedily  succeeded  by  the  distant  but  gradually  ap- 
proaching sounds  of  a  multitude  in  slow  and  silent  move- 
ment through  the  woods ;  and  we  soon  became  aware  that 
the  enemy's  masses  had  approached  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
jungle,  within  musket-shot  of  the  pagoda,  apparently  in 
reamness  to  rush  from  their  cover  to  the  assault  at  the 
break  of  day.  .  .  .  •  The  day  had  scarcely  dawned,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  when  hostilities  commenced  with  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  at  Kemmendine,  the 
reduction  of  that  place  being  a  preHminaiT  to  any  general 
attack  upon  our  line.  The  firing  contmued  long  and 
animated,  and  from  our  commanding  situation  at  the  great 
pagoda,  though  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of 
action,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the 
infuriated  assailants,  occasionally  returned  by  the  hearty 
cheer  of  the  British  seamen,  as  they  poured  in  their  heavy 
broadsides  upon  the  resolute  and  persevering  masses.  The 
thick  forest  which  separated  us  from  the  nver,  prevented 
our  seeing  distinctly  what  was  going  forward ;  and  when 
the  firing  ceased,  we  remained  for  a  short  time  in  some 
anxiety,  though  in  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  long 
and  spirited  assault.  At  length,  however,  the  thick  canopy 
of  smoke  which  lowered  over  the  fierce  and  sanguinary 
conflict  gradually  dissolving,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  masts  of  our  vessels  lying  at  their  old  station  off  the  fort 
—a  convincing  proof  that  aU  had  ended  well  on  that  side. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  Burmese  columns  were 
observed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  marching  across  the 

*  **  This  post  at  Kemmendine  was  of  great  importance  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  attacking  Rangoon  by  water  by  means  of  their  war- 
boats,  or  launching  from  a  conyenient  distance  the  formidable  fire-rafts 
they  had  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  our  shipping."— Snodgrass. 
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plams  of  Dalla  towards  Saiigo(m.  They  were  fonoed  ut 
five  or  six  different  dlYisiimSy  asid  moved  witli  great  rega- 
lariiy,  led  b^  numerous  eliiefs  on  horseback — their  gilt 
umbrellas  ghttering  in  the  rays  of  tiie  sun, — ^with  a  suffi- 
ciently formidable  and  imposing  effect,  at  a  distance  that 
prerented  our  p^rceiTing  anything  motley  or  mobbish,  which 
might  have  been  found  in  a  closer  inspection  of  these  war- 
like legions."  * 

Opposite  Bongoon  the  leading  column  of  five  or  six 
Burmese  diyisicms  commenced  intrenching  and  throwing 
up  batteries,  while  their  main  body  were  stockading  in  the 
jungle.  In  the  course  of  the  day  several  heavy  columns 
issued  from  the  forest,  and  successiyely  took  up  their  ground 
along  a  woody  ridge,  gently  slewing  towards  Sangoon. 
Here  they  commenced  operations  with  their  inizenching 
tools,  and  with  such  activity  and  good  vnll,  i^iat  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours  their  whole  line  was  covered, 
their  flags  and  banners,  which  had  been  flying  in  profuaLon, 
aU  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  a  parapet  of 
fresh-turned  earth,  gradually  increasing  in  height.  ''  The 
moving  masses,  which  had  so  very  lately  attracted  our  anxi- 
ous attention,  h^d  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and  by  any  one 
who  had  not  witnessed  the  wh(^  scene,  the  existence  of 
these  subterranean  legions  would  not  have  beai  credited. 
The  occasional  movement  of  a  chief  vrith  his  gilt  umbrella, 
from  place  to  place,  superintending  the  progress  of  their 
labour,  was  the  only  thing  that  now  attraictea  notice.  By 
a  distant  observer,  the  hiUs,  covered  vnth  mounds  of  earth, 
would  have  be^i  taken  for  anything  rai^r  than  ihe  ap- 
proaches of  an  attacking  army ;  but  to  us,  who  had  watched 
the  whole  strange  proceeding,  it  seemed  the  w(»rk  of  magie 
or  enchantment."  t  But,  thus  working  like  moles  in  flie 
earth,  the  Burmese  could  no  more  see  than  they  could  be 
seen,  and  their  men  on  watch  must  have  been  careless  or 
&arM  of  exposing  their  heads  and  shoulders  by  looking  toe 
often  over  the  moimds.  In  the  afbemoon  Major  Sale,  with 
his  majesty's  13th  regiment,  and  a  regiment  of  Madraa 
native  infantry,  moving  rapidly  forward  upon  the  busily 
employed  and  two  confident  enemy,  fell  upon  them  bef(»?e 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  visit,  and  drove  the  whole  line 
from  their   earth-cover  with  considerable  loss.      BLaving; 

*  SnodgnuM*  f  IbicU 
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destroyed  as  many  of  their  arms  and  tools  as  they  could  find, 
our  detachment  retired  unmolested  before  the  numerous 
bodies  which  w^re  now  forming  on  every  side.  *^  These 
Burmese  trenches  were  found  to  be  a  succession  of  hdes, 
cu>able  of  containing  two  men  each,  and  excavated  so  as  to 
motd  fthelt^  both  from  the  weather  and  the  fire  of  an 
enemy ;  even  a  shell  lighting  in  the  trench,  could  at  most^ 
kill  but  two  men.  As  it  is  not  the  Burmese  system  to 
relieve  their  troc^  in  making  these  approaches,  each  hole 
contained  a  sufficient  supply  of  rice,  water,  and  even  fuel 
for  its  inmates ;  and  under  the  excavated  bank  a  bed  of 
straw  or  brushwood  was  prepared,  in  which  one  man  could 
sleep  while  his  comrade  watdied.  When  one  line  of  trench 
is  comjpletedy  its  occupiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  nighl^ 
push  forward  to  wh^re  the  second  line  is  to  be  opened, 
their  places  being  immediately  taken  up  by  fresh  troops 
from  the  rear,  and  so  <hi  progressively/'  ♦ 

During  the  same  bu£^day  (the  1st  of  December),  repeated 
attacks  were  made  gd.  Kemmendine,  and  were  aU  repulsed 
by  our  troops  or  by  the]  seamen  of  our  little  flotilla.  But 
it  was  not  until  night  that  the  Burmese  made  their  last 
desperate  effort  to  open  their  way  down  the  river,  and  so 
get  possession  of  the  port  of  iBangoon.  Our  wearied 
scddiers  had  lain  down  to  rest,  when  suddenly  the  heavens 
and  the  whole  surrounding  country,  became  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  enemy  had  launched  their  fire-rafts  into 
the  stream  with  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide,  and  had  now  a^^ed 
the  match  to  those  huge  masses  of  combustible  materials, 
in  the  hqpe  of  driving  the  Sophie  and  our  other  vessels 
from  their  staticms  oS  K^nmendine ;  and  as  these  fire-rafts 
came  down,  it  was  se^i  by  the  .light  of  their  flames,  that 
they  were  followed  by  a  vast  fleet  of  war-boats,  whose  crews 
were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  conftision  which  might 
ensue,  if  any  of  our  vessels  should  be  set  on  fire«  And  as 
the  rafts  floated  rapidly  down  to  Kemmendine  with  the 
ebbing  tide,  columns  of  attack  moved  once  more  l^  land 
against  that  well-defended  post,  with  artillery,  with  gmgals, 
and  musketry.  But  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  British  sea- 
men proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  numbers  and  devices 
of  the  Burmese ;  aft^  gazing  for  a  while  at  the  red,  and 
blue,  and  yellow,  and  green  flames  of  the  mighty  fireworks, 

*  Snodgrass* 
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our  sailors  leaped  into  their  boats,  pushed  off  to  meet  the 
flaming  rafts,  grappled  them  with  their  grappling-irons,  and 
conducted  them  past  our  shipping,  or  ran  tnem  ashore,  to 
finish  their  short  life  of  fire  and  flame  upon  the  riyer- 
bank  without  injury  to  any  one.*  After  this,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  attack  on  Kemmendine  fiul^ 
completely. 

If  the  fire-rafts  could  have  reached  the  harbour  of  Ban- 
goon,  which  was  now  crowded  with  transports  and  coimtiT 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  the  efiect  might  have  been  very  tragicaL 
Kemmendine,  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  angle,  was 
the  only  point  from  which  the  rafts  could  have  been  launched 
with  effect.  Fully  aware  of  this,  Bandoola  ordered  attack 
upon  attack  to  be  made,  and  for  seven  days  no  rest  by 
night  or  by  day  was  allowed  to  our  troops  or  to  our  seamen 
there.  But  every  effort  of  the  enemy  failed,  nor  were 
they  more  successM  in  any  other  part  of  their  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  On  the  5th  of  December,  when  the  materiel 
and  warlike  stores  of  the  Burmese  left  wing  were  brought 
forward  from  the  jimgle  to  their  foremost  intrenchment  in 
front  of  Bangoon,  and  were  fiurlyl  within  our  reach,  jSir 
Archibald  Campbell  ordered  a  decisive  attack  to  be  made 
upon  their  army.  Major  Sale,  with  one  column  800  strong, 
and  a  troop  of  British  dragoons,  who  had  only  been  land^ 
the  preceding  day,  was  ducted  to  fiill  upon  their  centre ; 
and  Major  Walker,  with  600  men,  was  sent  to  make  a 
vigorous  attack  on  their  left  wing.  The  operations  of  these 
two  columns  of  troops  were  greatly  facilitated  by  Captain 
Chads,  of  the  navy,  who  proceeded  up  the  creek  to  within 
gun-shot  of  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  Ime,  with  the  man-of- 
war  boats  and  a  part  of  the  flotilla,  and  commenced  a  heavy 

*  **  Upon  examination,  the  Burmese  fire-rafts  were  found  to  be  ingeni- 
ously contrived  and  stronglj  constructed.  Thej  were  made  almost  oi* 
tirely  of  strong  bamboos,  firmly  wrought  together.  Between  every  two 
or  three  rows  of  bamboos  there  was  a  line  of  earthen  jars  filled  with 
petroleum,  or  earCh-oil,  and  cotton :  gunpowder  and  other  inflammable 
ingredients  were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  floating  infernal 
machine ;  and  the  almost  inextinguishable  fierceness  of  the  flames  pro- 
ceeding from  it  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Many  of  the  rafts  were  «m- 
siderablv  more  than  100  feet  long,  and  were  divided  into  many  pieces, 
attached  to  each  other  by  means  of  long  and  flexible  hinges.  -  It  w«« 
expected  by  the  Burmese  tiiatwhen  they  caught  upon  the  cable  or  bow  of 
a  ship,  the  force  of  the  current  would  carry  the  ends  of  the  raft  qidfeo 
round  her,  and  envelope  her  in  flames  from  the  deck  to  her  mast-head/' 
—Major  Snodgrass. 
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eannonade,  wHcli  distractedj  tlie  attention  of  the  Burmese, 
and  prevented  their  reinforcing  in  jBH)nt.  Our  two  columns 
broke  through  the  intrenchments,  and  completely  routed 
both  the  centre  and  the  left  with  vigorous  bayonet-charges; 
but  Major  Walker  and  a  good  many  of  his  gallant  comrades 
fell.  The  loss  of  the  Burmese  was  appafiing ;  they  were 
driven  from  every  part  of  their  works  into  the  jungle,  leav- 
ing the  ground  behind  them  covered  with  dead  and  wounded, 
with  all  their  guns,  intrenching-tools,  and  a  great  number 
of  small-arms.  On  the  ith  of  December,  Sandoola  was 
employed  in  rallying  his  defeated  troops.  On  the  7th  the 
Burmese  made  their  last  and  grand  attack  on  the  great 
pagoda.  Here  they  were  beaten,  driven  back  to  their  in- 
trenchments, then  driven  into  them,  and  forced  back  into 
the  jungle  by  the  British  bayonet.  Our  troops  at  that  post, 
worn  out  by  seven  days  and  nights  of  incessant  fighting 
or  watching,  could  not  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  who 
left  in  the  trenches  a  great  number  of  dead — ^nearly  all 
stout,  tall,  athletic  fellows,  who  might  almost  have  mea- 
sured with  English  grenadiers.  During  these  seven 
busy  and  fiery  days,  the  Burmese,  in  addition  to  a  pro- 
digious loss  of  lives,  had  lost  every  gun  they  had,  and 
the  entire  materiel  of  their  army.  The  survivors  were 
flying  towards  Donoopew ;  but  they  were  stopped  on  their 
flight  by  some  great  and  terrible  chiefs,  who  had  been  sent 
down  with  numerous  reinforcements,  and  they  rallied  at 
Kokeen,  about  four  miles  beyond  the  great  pagoda.  It  is 
said  that  when  Bandoola  coimted  his  forces,  he  found  them 
reduced,  from  more  than  60,000  fighting  men,  to  less  than 
25,000.  This  favourite  of  the  Golden  Foot  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  chief  command ;  he  immediately  began  to  intrench 
and  stockade  himself  at  Kokeen,  and  employed  incendiaries 
to  bum  the  invaders  out  of  Eangoon,  and  destroy  all  their 
stores,  powder-maga2dnes,  Ac.  The  latter  attempt — ^which 
very  nearly  succeeded* — ^brought  down  a  rapid  attack  upon 
his  new  position,  and  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  himself.     On 

*  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  December  the  cry  of  fire  resounded  through 
the  town  of  Rangoon,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  filthy  wood  and  bam- 
boo-built place  seemed  to  be  immediately  in  a  blaze.  The  incendiaries 
had  placed  theur  matches  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  had  set  fire  to 
them  at  the  same  moment.  One  half  of  the  town  was  burned ;  but  the 
flames  were  prerented  from  reaching  our  depdt  of  stores  and  ammu- 
nition. 
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the  15tli  of  December — ^three  days  after  the  midnight  fiie 
ftt  Bangoon,  1,500  BritiBh  troops  and  sepojs,  unaided  hr 
artillery,  imd^  the  command  of  Brigadier^G«neraL  Wi^ 
loughby  Cotton,  drove  Bandoola  and  his  mighty  host  firc^i 
all  their  intr^hments  and  stockades  at  Eokeen,  and 
strewed  tiie  positkm  with  dead  and  dying.  Hare  ended  the 
operations  in  firont  of  Eangoon ;  the  Bntish  troops  retormed 
i^  the  eyening  to  their  caDtonnkents,  and  the  remnaaat  of 
the  Burmese  army  retreated  i^>on  Donoopew. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  resolTcd  to  advance  up  the  coun^ 
try,  at  least  as  far  as  Prome,  reducing  Donoopew  on  his 
way,  and  to  more  in  two  sepanri^e  ed^umns,  the  one  proceed- 
ing by  water,  the  oth^  by  land.  The  land  column  was  to 
proceed  in  as  direct  a  line  as  it  could,  and  to  strike  the  main 
stream  of  the  Irawaddi  at  Sarrawah,  or  at  some  othor 
place  above  Donoopew  and  below  Prome.  The  water  column, 
carrying  supplies  for  the  whole  army,  was  to  ascend  the 
Bangoon  branch  c^  the  Ghreat  Biver,  to  get  into  the  main 
channel  below  Donoopew,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  all 
their  positions  there,  to  clear  the  Irawaddi,  and  tc)  give  the 
hand  to  the  land  cdumn  at  Sanawah,  or  some  place  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

On  the  11th  of  Tebruaay,  the  British  b^^  to  move. 
The  land  column,  under  the  immediate  command  c^  Sir 
Ardiibald  CampbdLL,  consisted  of  1,300  European  infantry, 
1,000  sepoys,  two  squadrons  c^  dragoons,  (me  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  and  one  ro^et  troop ;  the  marine  or  riv^  column, 
undar  JBrigadier^Gkneral  WiUoughby  Cotton,  counted  600 
European  iD&ntzy,  one  small  Imttalion  of  sepoys,  and  a 
|>owe^rfQl  train  of  artillery ;  and  this  column  was  embarked 
in  a  flotilla  of  sixty  boats,  conmianded  by  Captain  Akxander, 
of  the  navy,  escoited  by  the  boats  of  our  men-of-war-  The 
column  marching  by  land,  and  the  coliuttn  proceeding  by  the 
river,  were  so  to  time  their  movements  as  to  reach  ^urrawafa 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  But  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  for 
reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explained, 
pushed  on  much  faster  than  Brigadier-General  Willoughby 
Cotton ;  and  he  continued  to  advance  as  if  the  river  eolmnn, 
or  the  forces  under  Cotton,  would  be  quite  suJS&dent  fcH*  ^Sae 
reduction  ctf  Donoopew,  and  could  not  possibly  encounter 
either  defeat  or  delay.  A  few  wretched  families  of  Ban- 
goon were  found  wandering  in  the  woods  and  looking  like 
spectres,  from  starvation  and  misery ;  but,  with  the  ejoej^ 
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tion  of  these  poor  people,  the  conntrj  seemed  to  be  left  to  the 
dominion  of  the  tiger  and  wild  hog.  But  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  marched  on  his  column  until  it  reached  Sarrawah, 
about  thirty  miles  bejcmd  Donoopew,  on  the  main  stream  of 
the  majestic  Irawadm,  which  is  here  j&om  700  to  800  yards 
broad.  Here  he  halted  icr  four  days — ^the  drd,  4th,  6th,  and 
6th  c^  March — expecting  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat 
&omDonoopew  by  water,  and  also  to  prevent  their  rallying 
higher  up  the  river.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
Mardi,  Sir  Archibald  heard  a  heavy  canncmade  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Donoc^w;  he  believed  it  to  proceed  from  the 
marine  division,  and  when  tibe  noise  ceased,  he  felt  c(m« 
vinced  that  the  plaee  had  &ll^i.  He  halted,  however, 
where  he  was,  for  the  chance  of  hearing  from  Brigadier^ 
General  Willou^by  Cotton,  until  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
when,  leaving  a  strong  detachment  at  Sarrawah  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy's  retreat  by  water,  he  advanced  twelve 
miles  inland,  tmrough  jungles  and  deserted  and  bare  tracks 
of  country.  On  the  10th,  he  advanced  fourteen  miles  £Ear- 
ther  up  the  country,  to  a  town  of  considerable  extent  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Eiver.  He  found  that  the  town 
was  wholly  deserted,  and  that  here,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else,  every  article  had  been  removed  that  could  be  of  use 
to  Ms  army.  "  This,"  says  the  historian  of  the  campaign, 
"  only  made  him  the  more  eag^  to  reach  Prome  by  rapid 
marches,  lest  that  city,  the  promised  quarters  for  the  ramy 
season,  should  be  equally  stripped."  !Barly  on  the  following 
morning,  the  11th  of  March,  as  1^  land  columa  were  about 
to  resume  their  march,  official  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  marine  column  had  failed  in  their  attack  upon  I>onoo- 
pew.  The  news  is  said  to  have  been  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  unpleasant;  but  it  was  not  very  astonismng  that  a 
column  which  did  not  much  exceed  1,000  mten  shoiud  fail  in 
reducing  hj  a,  eowp-de-main  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in 
the  Burmese  country,  defended  by  at  least  15,000  of  the 
best  Burmese  troops.  The  whole  mistake  lay  in  Sir  Archi- 
bald's dividing  his  forces,  and  attempting  to  reach  Prome 
with  one  divi^cm,  before  making  sure  of  the  reduction  of 
Donoopew,  which  the  enemy  had  been  strengthening  for 
nearly  a  whole  year.  And  yet  it  was  made  to  appear  that  if 
Brigadier-GenCTal  WiUoughby  Cotton  had  begun  his  attack 
in  the  right  direction,  his  single  column  might  have  sufficed 
to  drive  Bandoola  out  of  that  formidable  place.    The  works 
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at  Donoopew  consisted  of  three  stockades,  whicli  rose  one 
above  the  other,  and  the  heavy  batteries  of  which  were  all 
pointed  to  the  river.  Instead  of  passing  the  whole  fortress 
and  taking  the  enemy  in  flank,  which  would  have  rendered  his 
gtins  ahnost  useless.  Cotton  attacked  the  first  part  of  the 
works  he  came  to,  or  the  extremity  of  the  stockade  that  was 
lowest  down  the  stream.  After  meeting  with  an  obstinate 
resistance,  he  carried  the  first  stockade ;  but  on  proceeding 
to  the  second,  he  received  by  &r  the  severest  check  that  the 
European  troops  met  with  dmring  the  whole  war.  No  fewer 
than  150  of  our  men  were  killed  and  wounded;  and  the 
retreat  was  so  precipitate  that  the  wounded  were  not  car- 
ried off,  although  it  was  weU  known  they  would  all  be  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  The  whole  flotilla  retreated  ten  miles  down 
the  river,  being  constantly  assailed  and  tormented  by  the 
Burmese  war-boats.  The  next  day  most  of  our  killed  and 
woimded  men  who  had  been  left  in  the  stockade  were  cruci- 
fied and  put  upon  rafts,  which  were  sent  floating  down  the 
river  towards  the  flotilla.*  This  barbarity  was  the  most 
revolting,  as  the  wounded  among  the  Burmese,  taken  pri- 
scmers  in  the  first  stockade,  had  been  carefully  dressed  and 
attended  to  by  our  surgeons,  and  had  been  permitted  to  go 
whithersoever  they  pkased. 

Upon  recdving  intelligence  of  this  disaster.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  who  had  certainly  gone  on  too  heedlessly,  or  in 
too  entire  a  confidence,  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  join  Cotton  as  soon  as 
possible.  His  land  column  depended  entirely  upon  the 
flotilla  for  its  supplies ;  and  the  flotilla  being  stopped,  the 
navigation  of  the  Irawaddi  was  so  completely  commanded 
by  the  enemy  that  not  a  canoe  could  get  up  the  river  or 
pass  the  works  at  Donoopew.  At  the  time  the  commissariat 
of  the  land  cdnmn  had  not  two  days'  rations  left.  In  a 
word,  starvation  stared  us  in  the  fjEvce ;  and  the  occupation 

*  Article  on  the  Burmese  war,  and  review  of  Major  Snodgrass's  volume, 
in  '  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  bcx. 

The  writer  of  this  article  appears  either  to  have  served  in  the  Burmese 
war  as  an  officer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  or  to  have  derived  information 
from  naval  officers  who  were  engaged  in  that  war. 

The  commanding  officer's  own  account  of  the  operations  at  Donoopew 
is,  however,  entitied  to  consideration.  See  Despatch  of  Brigadier- 
General  Willoughhy  Cotton,  dated  March  9th,  1825,  in  'l>ocuments 
illustrative  of  t£e  Burmese  War,  &c. ;  compiled  and  edited  by  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  Calcutta,  1827.' 
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of  Prome,  however  desirable,  was  not  to  be  attempted  under 
circumstances  so  eminently  hazardous.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  became  every  day  more  certain  that  Bandoola's  army  was 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  force  now  left  to  oppose  us  ;  and  the 
natives  evidently  looked  to  that  alone  for  checking  our  ad« 
vance.*  By  the  13th  Sir  Archibald  and  his  land  column  got 
back  to  Sarrawah.  Here  an  obstacle  of  a  most  serious  nature 
presented  itself.  To  reach  Donoopew  the  broad  and  rapid 
Irawaddi  must  be  crossed  by  an  army  with  cavahy,  artillery, 
and  commissariat  equipments,  and  improvided  with  any 
means  for  such  an  undertaking,  beyond  a  few  small  canoes 
which  had  been  procured  with  much  difEiculty.  Energy 
and  perseverance,  however,  triumphed  over  every  dif&culty. 
In  the  course  of  the  13th  the  Madras  infantry  were  carried 
over  the  river,  and  sent  to  occupy  a  position  in  advance. 
On  the  14th  rafts  were  constructed  to  carry  over  the 
artillery,  stores,  &c. ;  and  by  labouring  day  and  night, 
before  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  every  man,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  division,  had  been  safely  landed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawaddi.  It  was,  however,  the 
25th  of  March  ere  the  land  column  arrived  within  gun-shot 
distance  of  Donoopew.  In  order  to  spare  the  hves  and 
limbs  of  his  soldiers,  Sir  Archibald  gave  order  not  to  attempt 
to  carry  the  truly  formidable  pla^  by  a  coup-de-main.  It 
yras,  however,  found  to  be  much  too  extensive  to  admit  of 
its  being  surrounded  even  by  a  chain  of  posts,  by  so  small  a 
force ;  and  consequently  a  position  was  taken  up  &om  which 
their  stockade  might  be  cannonaded.  "While  our  people 
were  taking  up  this  position,  the  enemy,  wonderfully  elated 
by  his  recent  success,  manned  his  worksj  and  opened  a  fire 
fi*om  a  great  many  guns.  Jt^umerous  golden  umbrellas 
glittered  in  the  morning  sun,  denoting  how  many  great  men 
were  assembled  within  the  works,  which  extended  lor  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river,  the  breadth 
varying,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  groimd,  from  500  to 
800  yards.  The  stockading  was  made  of  solid  teak  beams, 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  high,  driven  firmly  into  the 
earth ;  and  behind  this  wooden  wafl  the  old  brick  ramparts  of 
the  place  rose  to  a  considerable  height,  and  afforded  a  firm 
and  elevated  footing  to  the  defendants. 
Upwards  of  150  guns  and  swivels  were  mounted  on  these 

*  Snodgrass. 
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workfl,  and  tbe  garrison  was  protected  from  tbe  shells  of 
tiie  besiegers  by  numerous  tniyerses  and  excavations.  A 
ditch  of  ccmsiderable  breadth  and  depth  surroimded  the 
defences;  and  the  passage  of  it  was  r^idered  the  more 
difficult  by  spikes,  gtesJb  imils,  holes,  and  other  conlriyances* 
Beyond  the  ditdi  several  rows  of  rtrong  railing  were  inter- 
posed ;  and  in  front  of  all,  a  formidable  abbatis,  thirty  yards 
broad,  extended  round  the  works,  except  on  the  river  &cet, 
where  the  Irawaddi  presented  a  sufficient  barrier.  Eegard- 
less  of  the  en^ny'a  long  shots,  Sir  Ardiibald  Campbell  en* 
camped  his  division,  and  immediately  comm^iced  prepara- 
tions for  breaking  ground.  The  camp  being  pitched, 
i^  heavy  fire  of  me  Burmese  entii^y  oeMed.  But 
the  sndd^i  calm,  the  disappearance  of  the  defraidants  from 
their  ramparts,  the  occasional  patrolling  of  their  cavaby, 
and  the  lon^-continued  observation  of  our  line  by  a  paj-ty 
of  native  cbiefr  posted  on  a  lofty  watdi-tower,  foreboded  a 
very  early  interruption  of  this  tranquillity.  The  scddiera 
re^urded  the  momentary  repose  as  seamen  do  the  treacherous 
lull  which  precedes  the  increasing  storm.  The  Burmese  did 
not  keep  them  Icmg  in  suspense.  The  dock  had  struck  ten, 
and  the  moon  was  fast  approaching  to  the  Terge  ci  the 
horizon,  when  sharp  muskeg,  and  the  loud  and  wild  war- 
ery  oi  the  en^ny,  roused  the  camp.  In  an  instant  every 
soldier's  hand  was  on  his  mnsket,  and  in  a  minute  ev^ 
soldier  was  in  his  place.  Our  line  was  scarcely  formed  ere 
the  ^lemy's  intenoon  became  apparent :  his  columns  were 
distinctly  heard  moving  towards  our  right  for  the  purpose 
oi  tumingit ;  aad  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up  a  distant  fire 
upon  our  left  and  centre,  to  aicourage  a  beUef  that  these 
were  the  selected  points  a£  attack.  They  reached  and  out- 
flanked our  extreme  right,  but  our  two  regiments  rapidly 
changed  front,  and  kneeling,  to  insure  a  better  aim,  kept  up 
a  rapid  running  fire,  which  instantly  diecked  the  advancing 
eohimns,  and  mid  a  good  many  of  the  Burmese  prostrate. 
Having  repeated  their  attempt  two  or  three  times  more^ 
they  drew  off  and  returned  in  silence  to  their  irritated  com- 
mander, Bandoola,  who  beat  some  ai  them  soundly  because 
they  could  not  beat  the  Briti^.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
enabled  them  to  carry  off  their  killed  and  wounded.  On 
our  side,  only  two  or  three  were  killed,  and  about  twenty 
wounded. 

No  communication  had  as  yet  been  opened  with  Cotton 
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and  Ids  maime  column ;  but,  early  on  tbe  morning  of  ihe 
26thy  a  party  of  100  European  infantry  and  a  few  cayalry 
were  sent  to  march  round  the  enemy's  woi^s,  in  order 
to  reach  the  flotilla  at  its  station  below  Donoopew,  and  there 
request  the  naral  commander  to  more  up  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  Fcnrcinc;  their  way 
through  a  tfaidk:  jungle  by  the  aid  of  three  dephants,  the 
detached  party  reaK^ed  the  flotilla  without  receiving  or 
firing  a  shot.  Before  the  evening  of  this  day,  his  majesty's 
47th  regiment  occupied  an  old  pagoda  wmch  was  about 
300  yards  fix>m  the  outward  defences  c^  Donoopew,  and 
which  seemed  the  most  eligible  point  for  breaking  ground — 
an  operation  that  commenced  immediately. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  Ihe  mominp;  of  tne  27th  our  flotilla 
came  in  full  sail  up  the  river.  This  was  no  sooner  observed 
by  the  Burmese  than  they  sortied  in  great  force,  with  in'> 
mntr^  and  cavahy,  and  with  seventeen  war  elephants  fully 
caparisoned.  This  attack  was  directed  upon  Sur  Archibald 
Oampbdil's  r^ht.  While  it  iras  coming  on,  and  while  our 
flotilla  was  coming  up  under  the  fire  g£  tl^  fort,  Sir  Archi- 
bald's cavalry,  cove^  by  his  horse  artillery,  charged  the 
elephants  who  led  the  van.  The  war  elephants  stood  the 
chuge  with  extracHpdinary  steadiness ;  but  the  men  cm  their 
ba^s  were  mostly  shot/  and  no  soon^  did  they  ieel  them- 
selves unrestrained  by  the  hand  of  their  drivers,  than  ikiev 
turned  their  stunted  tails  to  our  dragoons,  and  walked  back 
to  the  fort  wii^  the  greatest  composure.  The  flotilla,  having 
passed  the  fort  with  tarifling  loss,  anchored  close  on  the  left  c£ 
Sir  Archibald's  column.*  On  the  next  day  (the  28th)  our 
working  parides  continued  making  approaches  towards  the 
place,  and  our  steam-vessel  (a  source  of  amazement  imd 
euperslitious  alarm  to  the  Burmese)  and  some  light  boats 
pushed  up  the  river  after  the  enemy's  war-boats,  and  suc- 
oeeded  in  capturing  four  gilded  and  Ave  plain  ones. 

After  these  operations,  three  days  were  spent  in  con- 
structing battraies  and  landing  heavy  ordnance.  On  the 
evening  of  iihe  31st,  a  Burmese  came  out  of  the  fort  to  the 
English  camp  with  a  piece  of  dirty  canvas,  contaaning  this 
laconic  epistle  from  Bandooia: — "In  war  we  find  each 
other's  force ;  the  two  countries  are  at  war  for  nothing,  and 

*  Major  Snodgrass.  Brigadier- General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's 
'  Despatch  to  George  Swinton,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Government,  Secret 
axd  BDlitical  Department,  dated  Donoopew,  April  2nd,  1825.' 
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we  know  not  each  other's  minds!"  The  bearer  beia^ 
questioned,  declared  that  he  was  only  a  common  soldier, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  believed  his  chief 
wished  to  make  peace.  Early  the  next  morning  (the  1st  of 
April)  our  mortfur  batteries  and  rockets  began  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  continued  firing  at  intervals  durinjg  the  day 
and  part  of  the  succeeding  night.  The  Burmese  remained 
dose  under  the  protection  of  their  works,  making  little,  then 
less,  and  at  last  no  return  at  all  to  our  fire.  This  excited 
surprise,  but  on  the  next  morning  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. At  daylight  on  the  2nd  of  April,  two  lascars,  who 
had  been  prisoners  in  the  fort,  came  running  out,  and 
informed  our  people,  that  the  great  Bandoola  had  been 
killed  the  day  before,  by  one  of  our  shells  or  rockets ;  that 
after  his  death  was  known,  no  entreaties  of  the  other  chiefs 
could  prevail  upon  the  Burmese  to  remain  at  their  posts, 
and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  army  had  fled  or  dispersed 
during  the  daxk  hours  of  the  night.  The  British  line  was 
in  consequence  put  imder  arms,  and  the  place  was  imme- 
diately tsSken  possession  of.  Sufficient  proof  remained  of 
the  hurry  ana  confusion  of  the  flight ;  not  a  gun  was 
removed,  and  even  the  very  large  dep6t  of  grain  which  had 
been  formed  remained  umnjured.  Within  the  fort  were 
found  a  number  of  wounded  men.  •  One  poor  fellow,  who 
had  both  his  legs  shot  off,  related  circumstantially  his  chiefs 
death. 

The  grain  found  in  Donoopew  was  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  our  entire  force  for  many^months.  Besides  the 
ordnance  mounted  on  the  works,  a  considerable  quantity 
was  found  concealed  in  a  tank.  Some  more  of  the  war- 
boats  were  taken,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  oth^ 
boats  of  an  excellent  description,  and  well'suited  for  convey- 
ing troops  up  the  Irawaddi.  That  magnificent  river  was 
now  entirely  under  our  command  from  its  broad  mouths  on 
the  ocean  to  the  valley  of  Ava  and  Amarapoora,  where  it 
shallows  and  contracts  and  becomes  unnavigable.j 

The  confidence  of  the  Burmese  court,  which  was  at  the 
very  highest  point  when  the  war  commenced,  had  been  for 
some  tune  rapidly  declining;  but  when  the  death  of  the 
great  Bandoola  and  the  flight  of  his  army  of  Invincibles  and 
Invulnerables  became  known  in  the  city  of  Ava,  almost  the 
last  spark  of  pride  and  presumption  went  out.  It  was  con- 
fessed openly,  and  even  before  the  Golden  Face,  that  the 
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Burmese  were  inferior  to  our  European  troops,  and  could 
not  withstand  them ;  and  that  to  Dreak  the  lines  of  the 
British,  or  to  arrest  their  advance  in  action,  was  an  impos- 
sibility * 

Where  the  great  Bandoola  had  failed,  none  could  hope  for 
success.  The  chiefs,  knowing  their  double  liability,  or  the 
double  risk  to  which  they  were  exposed,  of  being  killed  by 
the  English  in  battle,  and  of  havmg  their  heads  taken  off 
fibj  the  king  if  they  failed  in  their  attempts  to  drive  the 
English  back  to  the  sea,  were  far  jfrom  being  anxious  for 
the  honour  of  the  chief  conmiand;  and  the  king  knew  not 
how  to  choose  or  whom  to  trust.  A  new  chief  was,  however, 
invited  to  court,  and  forced  to  accept  the  chief  command  of 
the  forces,  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  recruit  the  army 
and  to  restore  its  former  self-confidence.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  resolved  to  endeavour  to  amuse  the  English 
commanders,  and  delay  their  approach  by  pretending  a 
readiness  to  treat  with  them.f 

In  the  meanwhile,  other  successes  had  been  gained  by  our 
arms,  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  resumed  his  advance 
upon  Prome.  Major  Sale  entered  the  Irawaddi  by  another 
of  its  mouths,  called  the  Bassein  Biver,  and  with  a  small 
detachment  he  cleared  and  destroyed  several  stockades, 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
Sale  arrived  at  the  town  of  Bassein,  and  found  it  abandoned 
and  on  fire,  th^  governor  of  the  district  having  retreated 
to  Lamina,  a  town  about  six  days'  journey  up  the  river. 

*  Deposition  of  Henry  Gonger,  Esq.  They  likened  the  British  troops 
in  action  to  a  particular  class  of  demons  called  Bain.  They  compared 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements  to  a  whirlmnd,  and  were  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  their  skill  in  the  use  of  artillery,  shells,  rockets,  &o. 
By  this  time  they  also  admired  the  forbearance  and  moderation  of  British 
soldiers  after  victory.  Our  mode  of  attacking  them  in  their  stockades  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  with  a  mere  handfol  of  men,  struck  them  with 
consternation.  <*  They  stated,  that  when  one  of  the  assailants  was  killed, 
another  immediately  took  his  place ;  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
coutaged  from  advancing  even  by  wounds,  so  that  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend with  such  an  enemy.  Their  imaginations  were  so  wrought  upon 
that,  to  these  particulars,  they  added  many  fabulous  ones  ;  such  as  that 
the  Europeans  continued  to  advance  after  their  hands  had  been  chopped 
o£f  in  scrambling  over  the  stockades;  that  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
wounded  were  carefully  picked  up,  and  replaced  by  English  surgeons,  who 
were  represented  to  be  as  skilful  as  the  warriors  were  bold." — Deposition 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Judson,  American  Baptist  missionary,  taken  at  Ran- 
goon by  the  English  commissioners,  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

t  MS.  by  Henry  Gouger,  Esq. 
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Having  occupied  Basaein,  the  town  was  soon  restored  to  a 
.compa^Btiyely  flourishing  state,  and  the  population  grado- 
ally  returned  to  it.  A  reconnaissance  was  made  as  far  as 
LftTniTifl.,  by  200  men  of  his  majesty's  13th  regiment,  100 
natiye  infantry,  and  seventy  seam^^  who  proceeded  up  the 
river  in  boats,  bivouacking  at  night  on  the  banks.  Sale 
wil^  his  party  got  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
governor  of  Bassein,  and  was  sevand  times  very  near  catching 
him.  All  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
deserted,  and  most  of  them  burned.  Lamina,  ahhough  a 
large  town,  was  found -oompletely  abandoned,  the  ^ying 
governor  having  driven  all  the  peculation  into  the  interior. 
Safe  could  obtain  hardly  anythmg  beyond  a  golden  state- 
boat,  and  two  war-canoes,  and  with  this  little  prize  he 
returned  to  Bassein,  afber  an  absence  of  fourteen  days.  H^ 
was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  to  Eangoon,  to  reiniorce  ^ 
Archibald  Campbell's  main  army,  wloch  had  passed  the 
point  at  which  a  diversion  in  the  direction  of  Bassein  was 
likely  to  be  useful ;  but  Sale  left  a  small  garrison  in  the 
town  of  Bassein,  and  that  place  continued  to  be  ocoupied 
tiiroug^out  the  war.   ' 

On  the  4th  of  April,  two  days  after  taking  possession  of 
Donoopew,  our  main  army  recommenced  its  march  for  !Brome. 
By  the  12th  it  was  again  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddi  a* 
Sarrawah ;  and  on  the  14th,  it  reached  the  spot  from  which 
it  had  relirograded  just  one  month  before.  Passing  over 
several  abandoi^  camps  and  stockades,  our  ^oops,  on  ike 
19th  reached  Huddadoon,  where  the  blue  mountains  of 
Arracan  became  for  the  first  time  distinctly  visible.  The 
landscape  was  beautiful,  but  the  still  smoking  ashes  of  nu- 
merous villages  cast  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the  scene.  In 
the  evening  a  messenger  came  in  from  Prome,  as  the  bearor 
of  a  pacific  letter  horn  the  chiefs  of  the  Burmese  army, 
now  collected  at  that  city.  The  messenger  seemed  to  we 
a  silly  old  man,  and  probably  he  was  not  a  Bunnese,  but 
some  half-caste,  who  spoke  some  European  language.  He 
drank  much  too  freely  for  a  diplomatist,  and  when  he  rose 
to  take  his  departure,  he  whispered  in  the  general's  ear, 
**  They  -are  frightened  out  of  their  senses !  you  may  do 
what  you  please  with  them!"  In  reply  to  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  said  that  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  conclude  a  proper  peace,  and  that 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  at  Prome,  every  c^por- 
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tonity  and  fiuality  in  opening  negotiations  woold  be  afforded 
to  the  Burmese.  And  then,  instead  of  gratifying  his 
correspondents  by  halting  and  allowing  them  time  to 
unproye  thmr  stockades  and  receiTe  their  reinforcements 
from  Ava,  Sir  Archibald  moved  on  Frome,  being  preceded 
by  the  steamboat,  and  the  rest  of  our  flotilla.  On  the 
24th  of  April,  when  he  rea<^ied  a  point  whence  the  heights 
of  Prome  were  visible,  he  received  anoth^  letter  from  the 
Burmese  authorities  at  Prome,  who  demanded  that  the  city 
f^ould  not  be  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  Sir  Archi- 
bald responded,  that  the  military  occupation  of  Prome  could 
not  be  oispensed  with,  but  that  he  would  be  happy  to  meet 
deputies  at  any  time  and  jdaee  next  day.  Long  before 
^bylight  the  next  mining  our  column  was  again  in  mo- 
tion, for  no  reliance  was  placed  in  the  pacific  assurances 
of  the  Burmese.  At  daylight,  our  <3x>ops  were  under  the 
iidge  of  hills  which  covers  Prome  to  the  southward.  Every 
hill  was  fortified  to  the  very  summit,  and  a  more  formidable 
position  had  seldom  been  ^loountered  in  the  East.  The 
stockades,  however,  were  unoccupied,  the  enemy  having 
evacuated  every  post,  and  set  fire  to  l^e  town.  Our 
oolumn,  pushing  on,  found  Prome  in  a  blaze ;  but  by  great 
exertions,  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  saved  from 
destmcfcion. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  when  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  took 
possession  of  R^me,  without  firing^  a  musket,  the  rainv 
season  was  not  fiw  off.  There  was,  however,  time  before  it 
set  in  to  send  a  small  corps  to  dear  the  inland  districts  of 
Prome  of  i^  armed  bands  which  overran  the  country,  plun- 
deriDg  and  oppressing  the  inhabitants,  and  driving  them  wiih . 
their  cattle  into  the  jungles.  This  lightly-equipped  corps, 
tinder  the  command  of  Col<mel  Godwin,  left  Prome  on  the 
6th  of  May.*  The  first  two  days'  march  to  the  north-east- 
ward was  over  a  rich  and  f^wrtile  country,  abounding  in  rioe- 

*  Professor  Horace  Hayman  WilsoB.  '  Doomnents  iUustratiTe  of  the 
Burmese  War.' 

We  learn  from  this  cnrious  and  valuable  collection  of  materials  that 
Colonel  Godwin's  force  consisted  of  800  infantry  ,and  a  troop  of  the 
gOTemor-^B«ral'8  body-goard,  with  two  fidd-pieces.  Lord  Amherst 
had  sent  a  good  part  of  his  body-guard  to  the  Irawaddi  early  in  the  war ; 
.and  throughout  these  campaigns  that  brilliant  corps  attracted  universal 
admiration  by  its  activity  and  spirit. 

See  also,  *  Two  Years  in  Ava,'  by  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  quarter- 
•master-general's  department. 
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grounds.  But  the  fertility,  the  industry,  the  population  of 
the  Burmese  territories  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  to  the  banks  of  its  yarious 
branches,  and  the  Delta  which  lies  between  its  mouths  on 
the  sea  and  Donoopew ;  as  the  column  advanced  into  the 
interior,  these  signs  of  iadustir  and  population  rapidly 
diminished,  the  country  gradually  assuming  the  character 
of  a  luxuriant  wilderness,  overgrown  with  lofty  forests  and 
brushwood  jungles,  with  a  few  miserable  villages  scattered 
about  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  remote  places  appear  to  have  scarcely  known  that 
there  was  any  war  in  theur  country  until  they  saw  this  little 
column.  The  armies  of  the  Golden  Foot  had  certainly  not 
been  near  them ;  for  in  abnost  every  instance  the  villagers 
were  found  quietly  occupying  their  huts,  and  gazing  in  wild 
amazement  at  the  strange  sight  of  white  faces,  red  coats> 
field-artillery,  etc.  Although  they  seemed  miserably  poor 
and  devoid  of  comforts,  they  were  found  to  be  a  cheerral,  a 
frank,  and  a  kind-hearted  people.  They  soon  became  fami* 
liar  and  even  friendly  with  our  soldiers,  who  paid  them  f(Mr 
whatever  they  furnished.  The  column  continued  to  march 
to  Tagoondine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Galadzet  mountains.  It 
had  been  iatended  to  push  the  reconnaissance  across  those 
mountains  as  far  as  Tonghoo,  a  sequestered  city,  about  which 
much  had  been  said  and  very  little  known,  except  that  it 
had  once  been  the  capital  of  an  independent  state,  and 
that  it  was  now  the  jagheer  of  one  of  his  Burmese  majesty's 
brothiers.  But  the  monsoon  rains  were  now  beginning  to 
fall,  and  to  swell  the  mountain-streams:  the  Ghladzet 
chain  was  most  steep  and  rugged,  without  roads,  and  with 
hideous-looking  though  pacific  inhabitants;  and  beyond 
the  mountains  the  counfcty  was  for  some  distance  said  to 
be  a  desert  and  a  dreary  waste.  Colonel  Godwin  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  turn  his  back  upon  Tonghoo^ 
and  to  move  to  the  north-eastward  to  the  town  of  Meaday, 
about  sixty  miles  above  Frome,  and,  like  Prome  and  all 
the  other  considerable  towns,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawaddi.  On  this  march  our  column  occasionally  crossed 
the  track  by  which  corps  of  the  Burmese  army  had  retreated 
from  Prome.  "  It  was  painful  to  witness  the  ruinous  effects 
of  their  system  of  warfare.  Even  Eussia,  in  her  memora- 
able  resistance  to  the  armies  of  N'apoleon,  did  not  offer  to 
the  invading  host  such  a  continued  scene  of  desolation. 
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Neither  man  nor  beast  escaped  the  retiring;  column ;  and 
heaps  of  ashes,  with  groups  of  hungry,  howlmg  dogs,  alone 
indicated  where  villages  had  been.*'*  Meaday  was  found  a 
blackened  ruin,  or  a  heap  of  ashes.  Its  old  brick  wall  had 
been  recently  cleared  and  strengthened  by  breast-works 
and  stockadings:  but  everything  was  burned,  and  every 
soul  was  gone,  so  that  no  intelligence  could  be  obtained  as 
to  the  enemy's  movements.  Prom  Meaday  our  light  column 
commenced  its  retrograde  march  upon  Prome,  fofiowing  the 
road  which  runs  close  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddi. 
Colonel  G-raham  and  his  men,  with  500  head  of  cattle  pur- 
chased from  the  villagers,  arrived  at  Prome  on  the  24tn  of 
May,  and  almost  immediately  after  their^retum,  the  perse- 
cuted and  dislodged  inhabitants  of  the  town  poured  in  from 
every  quarter :  some  from  the  woods,  bringing  their  families, 
their  cattle,  their  waggons,  and  other  property ;  and  some 
escaped  from  the  miHta^  escorts  and  disjomted  corps  of  the 
king's  fugitive  army.  Pood  and  covering  were  given  to  the 
starving  and  naked ;  and  those  who  had  houses  and  property 
were  secured  in  the  possession  of  them.  Our  British  sol- 
diers assisted  them  in  rebuilding  their  wooden  houses,  and 
their  bamboo  huts ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  Prome  had 
risen  from  its  ashes,  a  greater  town  than  it  had  been  before 
the  war.  As  the  people  were  punctually  paid  for  whatever 
they  brought,  plentiful  bazaars  were  soon  established,  and 
our  soldiers  lived  in  comfort  and  abundance,  and  immolested 
ease ;  while  the  iU-conducted  armies  of  the  king  of  Ava, 
xmpaid,  unsupplied,  and  driven  up  the  country,  were  left  to 
the  alternative  of  starvation  or  dispersion.  The  towns  and 
districts  in  our  rear  followed  the  example  of  the  provincial 
capital ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddi  below  Prome  were 
soon  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  contented  people.  An 
excellent  dep6t  was  soon  formed  at  Prome,  with  supplies 
sufficient,  not  only  for  the  rainy  season,  but  for  the  long 
campaign  which  possibly  might  follow.  The  plains  which 
our  soldiers  had  traversed  on  their  advance  up  the  country 
without  seeing  a  single  bullock,  were  again  covered  with 
numerous  herds;  from  every  pathway  of  the  deep  and 
extensive  forests,  which  cover  far  more  than  half  of  the 
country,  droves  of  the  finest  oxen — the  oxen  of  Pegu — ^now 
issued  daily.     The  meuthagoes,  or  hereditary  head-men  of 

*  Snodgrass. 
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the  districts  and  chief  towns,  tendered  tiieir  ftlhfflsnce,  and 
were  restored  to  their  mnnieipal  functions  bytheBritid 
generals.  A  state  of  desolation  and  aiuux^y  once  mose 
gare  way  to  order  and  plenty ;  and  fromBangocHi  to  Frome^ 
mm  Bassein  to  Martaban,  all  classes  of  n^ires  not  oafy 
contributed  their  aid  in  cc^lecting  such  su^dies  as  the 
country  afforded,  but  readily  lent  thar  seryices  in  fsicil]* 
tttting  the  equipment  and  moyement  of  military  detach* 
ments.*  The  coily  anxiety^  which  the  people  seemed  to  feel 
was,  that  Ihe  English  would  leave  them,4ind  giro  them  bade 
to  their  old  masters. 

During  the  seas(m  of  rain  and  repose  (it  was  no  seascMi  of 
rest  at  Ava !)  the  kix^,  encouraged  by  fiilse  reports,  toc^ 
TJgorous  measures  for  recruiting  his  annies,  and  for  ^ro* 
Tiding  them  with  powder  and  weapons.  Men  were  leTied 
in  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  country.  Money,  which  had 
neyer  been  emj^yed  before  for  tha,t  purpose,  was  now 
freely  spent  in  the  enrolling  of  troops.  Par  away  to  the 
north  and  to  the  east,  gold,  and  the  orders  of  the  Gt^den 
Face  were  sent.  The  tnbutary  Shan  tribes,  whose  countrr 
borders  on  China,  were  induced  to  put  15,000  men  in  march 
£>r  Ava;  and  by  the  end  of  September,  thewhde  disposable 
force  of  his  majesty  was  estimated  at  60,000  or  70,000  men. 
Sy  the  begimung  of  October,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bur- 
mese army  were  again  at  Meaday ;  aiid  the  breast-wcnrks 
and  stockades,  which  Colonel  Godwin  and  his  light  column 
had  seen  in  ruin  and  in  ashes,  began  to  raise  their  heads  again. 
To  oppose  to  these  forces.  General  Campbell  had  at  Prome 
something  less  than  3,000  effective  meu ;  but  he  was  to  be 
joined  by  2,000  more  by  the  time  the  campaign  opened. 
His  instructions  from  the  goTemor-general  bound  him  to 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  entering  upon  pacific  negotioticms ; 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chiefs  in  command  of  the  army 
assembling  at  Meaday,  to  offer  them  lenient  terms  of  peace. 
Some  time  after  this  letter  had  been  received,  the  dbieft 
sent  a  complimentary  mission  to  PrcHue  to  speak  many  good 
words  to  the  British  g^ieral,  and  to  state  that  the  king  ai^ 
his  ministers  were  equally  desirous  that  a  lasting  peace 
should  be  concluded  between  the  two  great  nations.    Sir 

*  In  the  month  of  August  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  went  down  to  Ran- 
goon, and  returned  from  that  place  to  Prome  in  the  steam-yesse!  HiS 
DianOt  with  as  much  ease  and  tranquillity  as  we  go  from  London  Bridge 
to  Ramsgate  and  back  again. 
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Arcbibfdd  Campbell  lost  no  time  in  sending  two  British 
officers  to  Meada^  to  offer  an  armistice,  and  to  propose  a 
meeting  of  commissioners  from  the  two  armies.  The  Bur- 
mese prime  minister  tried  hard  to  delay  the  meeting.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  allow  a  delay  oi  nearly  twoweeks, 
the  wongees  protestmg  that  they  must  wait  until  Aill  powers 
aarived  m)m  their  couri;.  The  kee  wongee,  or  prime  mmister, 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  at  a  spot  mid* 
way  between  the  two  armies,  and  that  each  party  should 
be  escorted  by  600  men — ^the  rank  of  the  kee  wongee  not 
permitting  him  to  move  with  a  smaller  escort. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  meeting  took  place,  Sir  Archi- 
bald CampbeU  being  accompanied  by  Commander  Sir  James 
Brisbane,  commander  of  his  nu^esty's  naval  forces  in  the 
Indian  seas,  who  had  come  up  to  Prcwne  to  tske  the  direc- 
^n  of  the  operations  by  water.  The  kee  wongee  waa 
accompanied  by  another  chief  and  minister^  named  Lamain 
Woon,  and  sundry  other  chiefs,  arrayed  in  splendid  state 
dresses,  and  wearing  the  gold  chains  which  denote  their 
rank.  The  first  day  was  spent  in  an  interchanging  of 
ceremony  and  compliments.  On  the  foUowiug  day,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  entered  upon  business  by  recapitulating 
the  many  improvoked  aggressions  which  had  obliged  the 
Indian  gov^nment,  after  many  vain  endeavours  to  obtain 
redress  by  milder  measures,  to  appeal  to  arms. 

The  wongees  confessed  that  many  aggressions  had  been 
CCMnmitted  on  our  frontiers ;  but  they  pretended  that  these 
deeds  had  not  been  authorized  by  the  king  or  his  govern- 
ment. They  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  armistice 
should  be  prolonged  for  twenty  days  beycmd  the  17th  of 
October,  the  term  fixed.  Although  our  officers  suspected 
that  nothing  was  meant  but  to  gain  time  in  order  to  bring 
more  troops  down  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  and  erect  more 
stockades,  they  agreed  to  this  proposition.*  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  and  Sir  James  Brisbane  had  scarcely  reached 
Prome,  (m  their  return  from  these  conferences,  ere  reports 

*  **  Among  onrselyes,"  says  Major  Snodgrass,  **  many  believed  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  while  others  could  not  forget  that  we  were  dealing 
with  a  government  proverbially  false,  and  so  completely  influenced  and 
gmded  by  signs  and  omens,  that  an  unusual  grunt  from  the  white  elephant 
was  at  all  times  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  most  important  affairs,  and 
cause  the  most  solemn  engagements  to  be  broken  off/' 
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poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  irruption  of  predatory 
bands  from  the  Burmese  army  within  our  line,  and  into  the 
districts  under  our  protection.  And  these  bands,  continuing^ 
their  inroads,  burned  and  plundered  the  country  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Frome,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  supplies  for  our 
army  that  were  coming  up  the  river  from  Bangoon. 

The  armistice  was  on  tne  point  of  expiring,  when  the  kee 
wongee  sent  the  following  laconic  epistle  to  Sir  Archibald: 
— "  J£  you  wish  for  peace,  you  may  go  away ;  but  if  you  ask 
either  money  or  territory,  no  frieniWp  can  exist  between  us. 
This  is  Burmese  custom."  The  ultimatum  was  accompanied 
by  a  general  adyance  of  the  Burmese  army  upon  Prome. 
They  came  on  in  three  great  divisions ;  their  total  force  was 
estimated  at  60,000  men,  besides  which  there  was  a  reserve 
lefb  at  Melloone.  Sir  Archibald,  after  providing  a  garrison 
for  Prome,  could  now  bring  into  the  field  6,000  men,  of 
whom  3,000  were  British.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
November  the  general  sent  Colonel  McDowall  with  two 
brigades  of  Madras  sepoys  to  dislodge  the  left  division  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  stockading  itself  at  "Wattygoon. 
McDowall  got  killed,  four  of  his  officers  were  wounded,  and 
the  sepoys  commenced  a  rapid  retreat,  leaving  nearly  all 
theip  wounded  behind  them  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the 
Burmese.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy,  with  a  great 
increase  of  confidence,  began  gradually  to  close  round  the 
English  positions.  In  their  left  division  8,000  men  were 
Shajis  from  the  country  bordering  upon  China.  These  were 
expected  to  fight  with  more  spirit  than  the  men  who  had 
been  previously  engaged  in  the  war.  In  addition  to  their 
chobwas  and  petty  prmces,  the  Shans  were  Accompanied 
by  three  young  and  handsome  women  of  high  rank,  who 
were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
foreknowledge,  and  to  possess  the  miraculous  power  of 
turning  aside  the  death-dealing  balls  and  bullets  of  the 
English.  These  Amazons,  in  strange  warlike  costume,  were 
seen  constantly  riding  among  the  Shan  troops.  For  some 
days  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  gather  and  stockade ;  but, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  all  the  tliJee  divisions  were  attacked 
simultaneously  by  Sir  Archibald  CaoM^bell,  Sir  "Willoughby 
Cotton,  and  Commodore  Sir  James  Brisbane,  who  carried 
the  flotilla  up  the  river,  and  cannonaded  the  stockades  in 
flank,  while  the  land  troops  attacked  them  in  front.  Every- 
where the  Burmese  and  the  Shans  were  defeated  and  diii- 
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lodged  as  soon  as  our  troops  got  into  the  interior  of  their 
crowded  works.  The  wongee  who  commanded  the  left 
division  was  slain;  and  a  great  many  of  the  Shans,  who 
did  not  naderstand  the  signs  that  were  made  to  them  to 
surrender  and  take  quarter,  were  killed  in  a  most  desperate 
and  most  useless  struggle  within  these  stockades.  One  of 
the  Shan  Amazons  received  a  fatal  bullet  in  the  breast. 
The  moment  her  sex  was  recognized,  our  soldiers  bore  her 
from  the  scene  of  carnage  to  a  cottage  in  the  rear,  where 
she  soon  expired.  In  the  retreat,  another  of  the  Shan 
ladies  was  seen  flying  on  horseback  across  a  little  river  with 
the  remnant  of  her  people.  Before  she  could  gain  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  one  of  our  shrapnels  exploded 
over  her  head,  and  she  fell  from  her  horse  into  the  water. 
Whether  she  was  killed  or  only  frightened  could  not  be 
ascertained,  as  she  was  immediately  borne  off  by  her 
attendaats. 

The  mass  of  the  retreating  army  rallied  on  the  heights  of 
Napadee,  in  front  of  a  deep  jungle,  a  few  miles  higher  up 
the  Irawaddi.  This  new  position,  in  which  they  were 
attacked  the  very  next  day,  was  imcommonly  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  country  admitted  of  no  approach  to  the  main 
defences  upon  the  hills,  except  in  front,  and  there  only  by  a 
narrow  pawiway.  Nevertheless  our  storming  column  went 
on  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  finally  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  driving  them 
from  hill  to  hill,  until  the  whole  of  the  position,  nearly 
three  miles  in  extent,  was  entirely  in  our  possession.  Our 
loss  during  the  two  days'  fighting,  on  the  part  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  was  twenty-five  kiUed  and  100  wounded. 
During  the  attack  on  the  heights,  our  flotilla,  pushing 
rapidly  past  the  works,  succeeded  in  capturing  all  the  boats 
and  stores  that  had  been  brought  down  for  the  use  of  the 
Burmese  army.  That  army  was  now  in  fact  utterly  broken 
up  and  ruined.  Both  banks  of  the  Irawaddi  were  com? 
pletely  cleared,  and  nothing  remained  to  check  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell's  advance  upon  Melloone.* 

On  the  9th  of  December  our  first  division,  accompanied 
by  head-quarters,  began  its  march  across  a  melancholy, 
deserted  country,  and  through  jungles  and  swamps  over- 
grown with  reedLs  and  elephant-grass,  fifteen  feet  high.    The 

*  Snodgrass.    Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.    Col.  Alex.  M.  Tulloch. 
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King's  Ist  Tegiment^  or  '^Bojals/'  wentbj  water,  tbe  o^jtex 
regiments  of  the  line,  in  two  divisiond,  by  land.  Two  corp» 
of  sepoys  were  lefb  to  garrison  Prome,  in  wluoli  a  field 
hospital  was  established. 

On  the  12th  the  cholera  broke  out  among  the  laroops  oa 
march,  and  ere  it  could  be  checked  it  carried  off  a  great 
many  of  the  Madras  sepoys,  and  rendeired  two  Irtish  regi- 
ments afanost  unfit  for  duty.*  The  roads  continued  to  be 
execrably  bad,  and  the  advance  to  be  Yery  slow.  It  wa» 
the  19tn  before  the  1st  division  reached  Meaday^,  where  a 
scene  oi  misery  and  death  surrounded  th^n.  Within  and 
among  the  stockades  the  ground  was  strewed  with  dead  and 
dying  Burmese  lying  promiscuously  together,  the  victims  of 
wounds,  of  disease,  or  of  want.  Several  large  gibbets  stood 
about  the  stockade,  each  bearing  the  mouldering  remaiiis  of 
three  or  four  crucified  Burmese,  who  had  been  thus  barba- 
rously put  to  death  for  having  wandered  from  their  posts  ia 
search  of  food,  of  for  having  followed  the  example  of  i^ir 
diie&  in  flying  from  the  enemy.  Beycmd  Meaday  similar 
horrors  presented  themselves. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  wh^i  the  division  had  marched  ' 
140  miles  from  Prome,  and  was  within  ten  miles  of  Mel- 
loone,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
from  the  last-named  place,  with  liters  communicating  th» 
arrival  of  a  high  commissioner  sent  down  from  Ava  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  27th  Sir 
Archibald  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddi  abcHit 
four  miles  below  Melloone,  and  was  there  joined  by  tiie 
flotilla.  On  the  28th  he  sent  two  officers  to  the  Burmese 
chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  immediate  meeting 
with  the  new  negotiator.  Our  officers  plainly  saw  that  ^be 
Burmese  chiefs  wanted  to  procrastinate,  and  that  the  forces 
they  had  collected  behind  the  stockades  of  Melloone  were 
numerous,  and  were  busily  occupied  in  improving  the 
defences  of  the  place. 

On  the  29th  Sir  Archibald  took  up  a  position  at  Patanagoh» 
directly  opposite  to  Melloone,  and  the  flotilla  anchored 
abreast  of  that  town,  and  pointed  its  guns  against  the 
stockades.  Upon  this  a  chief  put  off  in  a  war-boat  to  wm- 
pliment  the  commander  of  the  flotilla,  and  to  assure  him  that 
the  new  and  high  delegate  from  Ava  would  gladly  open 
negotiations  on  the  1st  of  January. 

*  Lieutenant  Colonel  TuUoch,  *  Statistical  Reports,'  &c. 
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At  the  appointed  daj  and  hoar  the  conferences  irece 
eommeneed,  on  board  of  a  large  boat  moored  in  the  middle  of 
the  Irawaddi  between  the  two  armiea.  After  four  meetings 
and  long  and  wearisome  discussions,  the  Burmese  accepi^ 
the  conditions  which  were  ofT^^red,  and  a  treair  of  peace  and 
amity  was  signed.  Eifbeen  days  were  idlowed  for  obtaining 
the  ratification  of  the  Golden  JPoot  and  the  execution  of 
prdituinanes,  such  as  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Henrj  Gbuger 
imd  all  other  prisoners  tak^i  up  tne  country,  and  the  pay-* 
ment  oi  the  firat  instalment  of  the  money  ind^mnty. 

During  ike  qvdeAi  mterral  which  ensued,  the  Burmesa 
▼ii^ted  our  camp  by  day  in  the  most  fid^idly  manner,  and 
by  night  they  worked  at  tiieir  stoduides^ 

On  the  I7th  oi  Jaauary,  the  day  preceding  that  upon 
which  the  ratified  treaty  was  to  be  presented  to  Sir  Archi- 
bald and  his  coadjutors,  three  offic^  of  state  vicated  the 
British  camp,  and  declared  that  some  unfortunate  accident, 
of  which  they  w&te  entirely  ignorant,  must  have  delayed  the 
arrival  of  the  king's  nitdfication,  and  the  arrival  of  the  pri- 
soners and  money.  They  offered  to  pay  on  tiie  spot  small 
instalments,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  rest 
of  the  money  and  the  due  execution  of  the  oth^  artides  of  the 
treaty,  if  Sir  Archibald  would  only  return  to  Prome.  Having 
received  a  decided  negative  to  this  proposal  and  to  another, 
they  at  last  entreated  for  a  delay  of  five  or  six  days.  This 
also  was  refused  by  Sir  Archibald.  On  the  next  day,  the 
18th,  three  BritiA  officers  proceeded  to  Melloone,  to  tell 
the  wongees  that  they  had  broken  their  promises,  and  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  trust  them,  and  that  after  12  o'clock 
that  night  hostilities  would  recommence.  And  at  the  mid^ 
night  hour  the  British  camp  was  on  the  alert;  and  by 
10  o'clock  the  next  morning  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery 
were  in  battery,  and  ready  to  open  upon  the  enemy's 
defences.  Two  hours  of  heavy  finng  opened  the  way  lor 
our  storming  column  (farmed  of  the  13th  and  the  88th 
British  regiments),  which  was  carried  across  the  river  in 
boats, under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Chads,nowsenior 
naval  officer,  and  which  was  headed  by  lieutenant-Colonel 
iVith,  Lieutenant-Coknel  Sale  having  been  badly  wounded 
in  the  boats.  In  a  very  brief  space  of  time  the  cdumn 
entered  by  escalade,  and  established  itself  in  the  interior  of 
the  works.  This  almost  finished  the  affiiir.  From  10,000 
to  15,000  armed  men  were  driven  away  in  a  confused  and 
helpless   mass  from    the  strongest  works  they  had  ever 
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erected.  Our  other  brigades,  cutting  in  upon  the  retreat, 
completed  their  discomfiture.  The  Burmese  were  driven 
with  severe  loss  from  all  their  stockades,  and  they  left  the 
whole  of  their  artillery  and  military  stores  in  our  pos- 
session.  Our  13th  and  38th  had  only  five  men  killed 
and  twenty  wounded.  In  the  house  of  Prince  Memiaboo, 
cash  to  the  amount  of  30,000  or  40,000  rupees  was  found ; 
all  his  stud  was  likewise  taken ;  and,  what  was  considered  of 
still  more  consequence,  as  affording  undeniable  proof  of  the 
perfidious  conduct  of  the  Burmese  during  the  li&te  negotia- 
tions, both  the  English  and  Burmese  copies  of  the  treaty 
were  also  found  in  the  house,  just  in  the  same  state  as  wh^i 
signed  and  sealed  at  the  meeting  of  the  3rd. 

Prince  Memiaboo  and  his  beaten  army  continued  to 
retreat  upon  Ava  with  all  possible  speed.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  prepared  to  follow  them  up  without  delay. 

On  the  25th  of  January  our  people  resumed  their  march 
over  a  barren  country  and  bad  roads.  On  the  31st  head- 
quarters were  at  Zaynangheoun.  Here  Sir  Archibald  was 
met  by  Doctor  Price,  one  of  the  captive  Americau  mis- 
sionaries (who  had  been  seized  at  Ava  with  Mr.  Gouger), 
and  by  Assistant-Surgeon  Sandford,  of  the  Eoyal  regiment, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  some  months  before.  These 
gentlemen  came  on  their  parole  of  honour  to  return  again  to 
Ava.  Doctor  Price  exphdned  that  they  were  despatched 
to  express  the  sincere  desire  of  his  Burmese  majesty  for 
peace,  and  to  bring  back  a  statement  of  the  terms  that  the 
English  would  grant  him. 

By  this  time  the  Golden  Pace  was  completely  clouded 
with  despair.  Every  hope  and  promise  had  failed ;  every 
day  fixed  upon  by  his  stjff-gazers  as  a  lucky  day  had  turned 
out  an  unlucbf  day ;  and  aU  his  astrologers  and  soothsayers 
had  proved  tnemselves  to  be  but  cheats  and  liars.  Sir 
Archibald  assured  the  two  envoys,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
peace,  and  that  his  terms  would  vary  very  little  from  those 
which  had  been  offered  and  accepted  by  ihe  wongees  at 
Melloone.  He  furnished  them  with  a  statement  of  his  terms, 
and  promised  not  to  pass  Pagahm-mew  for  twelve  days. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  1st  of  Pebruary,  1826,  the 
two  delegates  quitted  the  English  camp  to  return  to  Ava, 
the  American  missionary  being  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  returning  in  a  few  days  with  cash,  and  a  treaty  of  peace, 
duly  signed  by  the  king.     Yet,  m  truth,  his  Burmese 
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majesty  was  still  undecided,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  aays,  it  became  known  in  the  British  camp  that  he 
was  displaying  a  determination  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
once  more  ere  he  submitted.  He  was  probably  encouraged 
herein  by  a  knowledge  of  the  smallness  of  the  force  with 
which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  advancing  upon  hid 
capital,  and  by  intelligence  received  of  the  defeat  of  a 
weak  British  detachment  before  the  strong  stockade  of 
Zitoung  in  Pegu,  where  the  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
Conroy,  and  another  officer  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  and  where  the  loss  in  men  was  very  heavy  for  so 
small  a  force. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  continued  his  advance.  On 
approaching  Pagahm-mew,  a  town  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Melloone,  he  obtained  positive  information  that  a 
levy  of  40,000  men  had  been  ordered ;  that  the  Gulden 
Eoot  had  bestowed  upon  this  new  army  the  flattering  appel- 
lation of  "  Eetrievers  of  the  King's  Glory ;"  and  that  this 
army  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  a  savage  war- 
rior, styled  Nee  "Woon-Breen,  which  has  been  variously 
translated  as  "Prince  of  Darkness,"  "King  of  Hell,"  and 
"  Prince  of  the  Setting  Sun."  Upon  the  8th  of  February, 
when  within  a  few  days'  march  from  Pagahm-mew,  Sir 
Archibald  ascertained  that  the  Eetrievers  of  the  King's 
Glory  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  were  (prepared  to  meet 
him  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 

On  the  9th  the  British  column  moved  forward  in  order  of 
attack,  being  much  reduced  by  the  absence  of  two  brigades, 
and  considerably  under  2,000  fighting  men.  The  advanced- 
guard  was  met  m  the  jungle  by  strong  bodies  of  skirmishers ; 
and  afber  maintaining  a  running  fight  for  several  nules,  the 
column  debouched  into  the  open  country,  and  there  dis- 
covered the  Burmese  army,  from  16,000  to  20,000  strong, 
drawn  up  in  an  inverted  crescent,  the  wings  of  whidi 
threatened  the  little  body  of  assailants  on  both  their  flanks. 
But  Sir  Archibald  pushed  boldly  forward  for  their  centre, 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  column  upon  that  point, 
broke  and  shattered  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  left 
the  unconnected  wings  severed  from  each  other.  The 
Eetrievers  of  the  King's  Glory  did  not  fight  so  well  as 
those  who  had  been  accused  of  forfeiting  his  majesty's 
glory :  they  all  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  coidd  carry  them  to 
a  second  line  of  redoubts  and  stockades,  close  imder  the 
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iralb  of  Pagfthm-mew;  but  the  Brituh  oofamm  folio  w^ 
them  80  nAoaelj  that  the j  had  little  tiine  for  raUjing  im 
those  works ;  and  as  soon  as  a  few  English  ha,jem^  mat 
within  the  stodkad^,  all  the  Bunnese  went  oft,  screaxiSaig 
Ukm  a  seared  flock  of  wild-geeise.  Hundreds  jumped  into 
the  river  to  escape  Ididr  assailants,  and  perished  in  tlie 
water ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  2,000  or  8,000  men,  the 
wh(^  mrmj  diii^ersed  u^on  the  enpot  The  unfortunate 
Prince  of  Darkness,  or  King  of  Hell,  or  Prince  of  the  Set* 
ting  Sun,  fled  to  Aya ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  reached  tlia 
cemt,  when  he  was  put  to  a  crud  death  hj  order  c^  "^le 
king.*  One  immediate  and  very  gratifying  result  of  ^tm 
Tictory  was  the  liberation  of  the  people  of  the  country 
from  the  restraint  under  which  th^  had  been  he^  by  ihB 
Bunnese  annj.  Am  soon  as  the  action  was  over,  di&r 
b^an  to  come  into  the  British  camp  for  protecti<m,  and 
vmaj  hundred  boats,  crowded  with  people,  passed  Pagahm* 
mew  downwards,  on  their  way  to  their  mffcii^  towx^  and 
tillages.  By  this  time  Col<»iel  Oonroy's  disans^r  in  P^gn 
had  been  rranedied  and  avenged  by  dolonel  P^p^,  who, 
with  a  stronger  detachment,  carried  i^e  strcmg  stockade 
of  Zitoung,  scatterod  aferce  of  3,000  or  4,000,  and  killed 
800  of  thooi  wil^iin  the  stodnde  alone.f 

In  order  to  refresh  his  troops  afber  their  late  fiUignes, 
fib  Ardiibald  Oam]^bdl  halted  for  a  few  days  at  !^gahm- 
mew.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  February,  Mr.  Price, 
i^e  American  missionaiy,  and  Mr.  Sandford,  now  liberated, 
arrived  in  camp.  The  mksionary,  who  had  been  sheeted 
as  mediator,  announced  that  our  terms  had  been  accc^ied 
und  agreed  to.  But  he  neil^OT  brought  the  rest  c£ih$ 
prisoners,  near  the  flrst  instalment  of  the  money  paymaot. 
Mr,  Price,  however,  explained  that  everything  demanded 
was  in  readiness  to  be  delivered,  but  that  the  king  d^nurred 
about  letting  the  cash  out*  of  his  hands,  from  an  idea  ihtt 
after  its  payment  the  English  would  still  keep  his  cocoxtry. 
His  majesty  was  therefore  anxious  to  know  whether  ot 
Archibald  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  six  lacs 
of  rupees  upon  the  ^ot,  and  to  recdve  the  othOT  nine^ 
teen  lacs  of  the  flrst  mstalment  on  the  return  of  ihe  army 
to  Pirome.     On  the  following  momiog,  Mr.  Price  returned 

*  Snodgrass. 

t  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  *  Documents  illustrative  of  tlie  Bunnese 
War,'  &c. 
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ix>  Ava,  to  aequaint  l^e  king  f^at  all  the  prisoners  must 
"be  liberated,  that  the  tw^itj-five  lacs  must  be  paid  down, 
and  iktaJb  Sir  Archibald  Gampbdl  was  resuming  nis  march 
upon  Ava. 

T^  army,  contisninfi^  to  advanee,  was  met  at  YandaboOy 
only  forty-five  miles  ftom  Ava,  by  Mr.  Price  and  two 
Burmese  ministers  of  state,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henry 
Gouger,  Mr.  Judson,  the  Ammcan  missionary,  and  his  wife, 
an  adventurous  Scotch  sea-captain  of  the  name  of  Laird, 
who  had  gone  up  the  country  before  the  war  to  make  some 
contract  about  timber,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
whether  Eiir(^>ean8  or  sepoys.  A  sadder  spectacle  has 
seldom  been  presented  byHving  human  beings  than  that 
whidi  was  offered  to  the  English  camp  by  th^  liberated 
captives.  They  were  covered  wiiii  filthy  rags ;  th^  were 
worn  to  skin  and  bone,  imd  their  hag^u^  countenances, 
sunken,  wandering  ^os,  told  but  too  plainly  the  frightful 
•story  of  likeir  long  suffering,  their  incessant  alarms,  and  their 
apprehensions  of  a  doom  worse  than  death. 

The  sight  exaiq>^rated  our  troops,  and  made  ttiem  more 
-eager  than  ever  to  advance  upon  the  capital  and  take 
Tengeanee  upon  the  tyrant  and  his  savage  court. 

Mr.  Price  and  the  two  wongees  brought  the  stipulated 
sum  of  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  and  an  authority  und^ 
i^e  sign  manuid  to  accept  of  and  sign  whatever  terms  the 
!Biglish  might  insist  upon.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  for  a  second  time  settled  and  finally 
signed  at  Yandaboo,  the  Burmese  government  at  the  same 
time  engaging  to  fiimish  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  a  great 
part  of  our  force  back  to  Eangoon.  By  this  trealy  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship 
betwcMi  the  Honourable  Company  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Ava — ^that  the  king  of  Ava  should  renounce  all 
<daims  and  abstain  from  all  future  interfi^rence  with  the 
principality  of  Assam  and  its  dependencies,  and  also  with 
l^e  contiguous  petty  states  of  Cachar,  Jynteea,  and  Mun- 
^poor — that  his  majesty  should  cede  to  the  Company  in 
perpetuity  the  conquered  provinces  of  Arracan,  including  the 
four  great  divisions  of  Arracan,  Eamree,  Cheduba,  and 
Sandoway  —  that  the  Arracan  mountains  should  hencer 
forward  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  great  '"nationa 
,on  that  side — that  his  majesty  should  also  cede  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  and  Tenas- 
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serim,  witli  the  islands  and  dependencies  thereunto  appeiv 
taining,  taking  the  Saluen  river  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
on  that  frontier — that  his  majesty,  as  part  indemnification 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  should  pay  the  sum  of  one 
crore  of  rupees* — that  henceforth  accredited  British  minis- 
ters, with  a  body-guard  of  fifty  men,  should  be  allowed 
to  reside  at  Ava,  and  that  an  accredited  Burmese  minister 
should  be  sent  to  reside  at  Calcutta ;  and  that  free  trade 
should  be  allowed  to  British  subjects  in  all  the  dominions  of 
his  majesty,  who  should  abolish  all  exactions  upon  British 
ships  entering  his  ports,  &c — and  that  "the  good  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  British  government,  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Siam,  having  taken  a  part  in  the  present  war,"  should. 
'^  to  the  frdlest  extent,  as  far  as  regards  his  |majesty  and 
his  subjects,  be  included  in  the  above  treaiy." 

The  money  demanded  as  part  indemnification  was  tsa 
too  moderate  a  sum.  The  king  was  rich  and  given  to 
hoarding,  and  both  gold  and  silver  bullion  abounded  in  Ava. 
The  court  could  easily  have  paid  three  or  four  times  the 
amount,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have  paid  it  rather 
than  evacuate  the  capital,  and  bum  it  or  abandon  it  to  the 
English.  A  crore  of  sicca  rupees,  at  par,  were  barely  equiva- 
lent to  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  war  had  cost  us  from 
£7,000,000  to  £8,000,000.  In  other  respects,  the  treaty 
was  such  as  it  should  be.  The  cession  of  Arracan  gave  us 
an  admirable  mountain  frontier,  and  amply  provided  for  the 
freedom  from  Burmese  interference  with  our  Indian  terri- 
tories on  that  side.  Our  troublesome  neighbours  are  now 
confined  within  their  ancient  boundaries  by  the  lofry  Arracan 
chain,  and  their  court  is  not  ignorant  that  we  can  now 
march  a  force  across  those  mountains  from  our  post  at 
Aeng,  appear  on  the  Irawaddi  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
reach  the  city  of  Ava  within  a  month.  The  possession  of 
the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  of  the  islands  that  lie  off 
that  coast,  and  off  the  coast  of  Arracan,  gives  increased 
security  to  our  commercial  navigation,  opens  the  road  to 
an  inland  commerce  with  the  Siamese,  Shans,  and  other 

*  Twenty-five  lacs,  or  one-fourth  of  the  sum  total,  were  paid  down 
when  the  treaty  was  signed.  Upon  the  further  payment  of  a  similar  sum 
at  Rangoon,  within  one  hundred  days  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  our 
army  was  to  eyacuate  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Ava,  leaving  ttie  re- 
^h^^niOj^oiety  of  the  sum  total  to  be  paid,  by  equal  annual  instalmentv, 
in  two  jl«rs« 
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distant  people,  places  at  *  our  disposal  teak-forests  of 
enormous  extent,  and  productive  of  the  very  best  timber. 
Moreover,  a  variety  of  valuable  raw  produce  is  procurable, 
or  may  be  raised  ^om  these  new  territories,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  manufactures  of  India  or  Ghreat  Britain.  The 
provinces  of  Cachar  and  Asam,  though  holding  out  less 

S remising  prospects  to  commerce,  helped  to  form  a  well- 
efined  and  strong  frontier,  and  in  the  approximation  they 
afford  to  Thibet  and  China,  our  trade  may  possibly  hd 
extended,  in  process  of  time,  in  those  directions. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  the  consolation  that  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  some  millions  of  natives  were  improved  by 
the  results  of  our  Burmese  war.  "  These  countries,  dii 
tracted  hitherto  by  incessant  feuds,  and  overrun  by  hostile 
armies  or  by  predatory  bands,  regions  once  animated  by  a 
happy  and  numerous  population,  had  been  converted  into 
wide  and  unwholesome  thickets,  and  had  ceased,  not  only  to 
be  the  haunts  of  man,  but  had  become  hostile  to  human  life. 
Under  their  new  masters,  Asam,  Cachar,  Arracan,  and  the 
Tenasserim  provinces  will  experience  a  tranquillity  and 
security  they  have  not  known  for  ages,  and  must  once  more 
assume  that  character  of  plenty  and  prosperity  which  the 
latter  wore  when  the  Europeans  first  visited  their  coasts, 
and  which  tradition,  and  the  remains  of  roads  and  towns  still 
found  in  them,  indicate  were  equally  the  enjoyment  of  all."* 
The  sufferings  of  our  troops,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  war,  were  excessively  great.  The  loss  by  the  sword  was  as 
nothing  cdbpared  with  the  ravages  of  disease  and  the  mor- 
tality caused  by  excessive  fatigue.  It  was  not  often  thatascore 
of  men  fell  in  escalading  and  carrying  even  the  strongest 
stockades ;  but  they  died  by  heaps  on  their  marches  through 
the  pestilential  jungles  or  in  their  unhealthy  camp-stations. 
Throughout  the  campaigns,  and  all  the  way  from  Eangoon, 
every  British  soldier  nad  to  carry  his  knapsack,  sixty  rounds 
of  ammunition,  a  blanket,  and  three  days'  provisions,  toge- 
ther with  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  under  the  scorchmg 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  "  Perhaps,"  adds  an  officer  who 
served  in"  the  war,  "  there  are  few  mstances  on  record  in  the 
history  of  any  nation,  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  with  consti- 
tutions broken  down  by  many  months  of  previous  disease 
and  privation,  forcing  their  way,  in  the  face  of  such  difficul- 

*  Professor  Horace  Hayman  "Wilson,  '  Documents  iUustrative  of  the 
Burmese  War,'  &c. 
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ties,  and  tlirougli  a  wQdemess  hitherto  nntrodd^!!  bj  Eiuxv 
peans,  to  the  mstanee  oi  five  hundred  miles  from  the  spot 
yrhere  thej  originallj  disembarked,  and  ultimately  dietamig 
a  peace  within  three  days'  march  of  the  enemy's  capital."* 
In  the  month  of  January,  1825,  while  the  army  of  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  was  cooped  np  at  Eangoon,  General 
Morrison,  with  his  majesty's  44th  and  54th  regiments,  aboiit 
200  European  artillery,  and  seyeral  regim^xts  of  natiTe  in- 
£uitry  ana  pioneers,  who  had  all  been  assembled  at  Chitts- 
gong,  near  the  north-west  frcmtier  of  the  Burmese  empire,  be- 
gan his  march  from  Chittagong  with  the  view  of  taking  posses- 
mon  of  the  whole  province  <^  Arracan,  and  then  reachmg  the 
upper  part  oi  the  Irawaddi,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Burmese 
capital.  This  line  of  march  upon  Ava  viras  very  Bhorb  and 
direct,  compared  with  the  course  that  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell had  taken,  as  the  rea^  will  perceive  by  looking  at  the 
map;  and,  with  the  exception  oi  a  few  mountain-pasaee, 
which  might  have  been  cleared  by  proper  mancewrres  and  a 
liberal  employment  of  shrapnels,  the  country  between 
Chittagong  and  Ava  was  not  of  a  very  difficult  nature.  In^&et 
there  was  a  fine  road — ^the  only  good  road  in  the  Bunnese 
empire — ^which  traversed  the  mountains  of  Arraean  and  ran 
nearly  the  whole  way  to  the  city  of  Ava.  Although  the 
road  was  annually  nequented  by  native  traders — ^many  of 
whom  WOTO  the  Company's  own  subjects — ^who  wmxt  and 
came  between  tiie  Burmese  capital  and  our  hoatHets,  the 
existence  of  the  route  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  those  who  planned  the  invasion.  It  wa#  ailerwards 
proved,  practically,  that  an  army  with  baggage,  artilkry,  and 
all  its  materiel,  might  march  firom  the  upper  part  of  th^  Ira- 
waddi to  Aeng,  on  our  frontier,  in  less  than  twenty  days,  the 
distance  being  not  muchmore  than 200 Englidbnules.  And 
it  appears  scarcely  doubtful,  that  if  General  Morrison  had 
pushed  quickly  tlirough  Anacan,  without  halting  to  occupy 
the  unhealthy  part  of  the  countiy,  he  would  have  cleared  md 
mountain-passes,  and  have  reached  the  upper  part  of  the 
Irawaddi  and  the  denuded  capital,  while  all  l^e  forces  of 
the  empire  were  engaged  ch*  were  concentrating  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  river  near  Rangoon.  General  Morrison  enoo^ai- 
tered  none  but  the  most  contemptible  opposition  in  his 
march  from  Chittagong  to  the  town  of  Arracan,  a  distance 

^  Lieutenant-Colonel  Akxander  M.  Tnllocli,  *  Statistieal  Reports  on 
the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  her  Majesty's  Troops,'  &c. 
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of  about  150  miles :  but  his  means  of  transport  or  sometbing 
else  must  haye  been  defective,  as  it  was  tke  1st  of  Apm 
before  he  arriyed  at  Arracan,  and  took  possesskm  of  tnat 
town  with  a  veiy  ^nfling  loss.  And  here,  in  (me  of  the 
most  unhealthy  plaees  anywhere  between  the  tropics,  he 
halted  to  eompkS^e  the  occupation  of  the  countrj — ^where 
tl^te  was  hardly  anything  len  to  subdue.  Aikd  h«re  heput 
his  troops  in  quarters  for  the  season  of  rain.  In  the  month 
of  May,  as  the  monsoon  set  in,  feyer  began  to  appear,  and  it 
oontini]^  ajogmentuitg,  both  in  preyalenoe  and  seventy,  till 
scarcely  a  man  was  left  fit  for  duty.  Even  to  the  animal 
isreatioa  tiie  dimafce  seemed  inimical ;  si«urcely  a  single  indi- 
genous quadruped  of  ai^  desoripticm  wa«  met  with  during 
the  stay  of  our  trec^ ;  and  the  cattle,  horses,  and  el^hants 
whidi  accompanied  tl^  force,  deteriorated  daQy  aft;er  their 
arriyal,  and  ukimfttdy  perished  by  hundreds.  The  mortality 
in  ^e  two  British  xegunents,  the  unlucky  44th  and  54th, 
was  prodigious :  togel^er  th^  did  not  average  above  1,004 
men,  and  5d5,  or  tbfee-fifbhs  (^  the  whole,  perished  at  Arra- 
ean  in  the  course  oi  eight  months :  his  entire  force  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  inefficiency,  for  the  sepoys  suffi^red  quite 
as  muc^  as  the  Britmh  soldiers. 

The  practical  proof  about  the  road  was  given  by  Captain 
£os8^  who,  in  Mardii,  1826,  when  our  army  was  returning 
homeward,  marched  with  the  18th  regiment  of  Madras  in- 
&ntry,  50  pioneers,  and  all  the  elephmts  of  the  army,  frran 
Yandaboo,  on  the  Irawaddi,  to  Aeng,  crossing  ihe  Arracan 
mountain^  by  the  excelleit  road,  and  finishing  i^e  march 
within  nineteen  days.* 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  all  our  enormous  expenses  of 
movem^it  had  beei  incinred,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
procxure  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  country,  and 
of  the  best  approaches  to  Ava,  its  capital ;  and  a  mass,  of 
most  valuable  and  correct  infcnrmation  was  obtained  and 
published.t  Better  late  than  never.  But,  if  some  of  these 
pains  had  be^i  taken  antecedently  to  the  commencement  of 

♦  *  Two  Years  In  Ava,'  by  mt  oftcer  on  tbe  staff,  &e.  The  author  of 
this  ioterei^iBg  Tolnme  acoompanied  Ciqptam  David  Ross  on  tMs  march, 
and  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  roads  of  the  country,  and  of  a 
remarkable  people  called  Kieaans,  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  are 
gentle  and  hospitable. 

t  See  *  Appendix  of  Topographical  and  Statistical  Notices  to  Professor 
Wilson's  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Burmese  War.' 
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hostilities,  some  millions  of  pounds  steriing  and  some  thou- 
sands of  human  lives  might  possibly  have  be^i  spared. 

However  managed,  the  Bunnese  war  was  a  necessity.  If 
our  government  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  territory  ar* 
TOgantly  demanded  bv  the  court  of  Av%  the  Burmese  and 
their  stockades  would  soon  have  been  established  on  the 
very  threshold  of  Calcutta,  and  universal  insurrection  would 
have  been  invited  in  our  empire.  '^  Erom  the  king  to  the 
beggar  they  were  all  hot  for  a  war  with  the  English."* 
Nothing  but  beatinj^  could  have  brought  them  to  reason. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824,  when  the  arduous  Burmese  war 
was  but  beginning,  an  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  among 
some  of  our  Bengal  sepoys,  who  were  under  marching 
orders  for  Barrackpoor,  wh^ice  they  were  to  proceed  to  t^e 
Irawaddi.  Although  other  Hindus  had  gone  willingly 
enough,  and  by  sea,  these  sepovs,  of  the  47th  native  in* 
fantry,  pretended  that  they  should  lose  caate  if  they  went 
by  sea.  It  should  appear  that  the  men  had,  or  tnought 
they  had,  other  grievances  to  complain  o£  In  the  month 
of  October,  when  ordered  to  appear  upon  parade  in  march* 
ing  order,  they  appeared  without  their  knapsacks,  and 
openly  manifested  their  mutinous  spirit.  Their  command- 
ing officer,  Colonel  Cartwright,  ordered  the  men  back  to 
their  quarters,  and  hurried  to  consult  Gt^tieral  DakdL 
General  DalzeU  hastened  down  to  Calcutta  to  consult  thd 
commander-in-chief.  On  his  return,  General  Ddzell  ordered 
a  parade  for  the  next  day.  The  men  appeared,  but  were 
more  mutinous  than  ever.  In  the  ensuing  night  the  muti- 
neers slept  upon  their  arms,  appointing  guards,  piquets, 
patrols,  &c.  This  brought  Sir  Edward  Paget  up  firom 
Calcutta,  rinding  that  the  two  other  native  regiments  at 
Barrackpoor  were  suspected  of  being  infected.  Sir  Edward 
called  up  two  British  regiments  of  the  king's  service 
(the  1st  Boyals  and  the  47th),  a  battery  of  light  artill^, 
and  part  of  the  governor-general's  body-guard.  The  mw- 
tinous  native  47th  fell  in  on  the  parade-ground,  but  reused 
to  obey  orders,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  esrolanaticms 
and  the  promises  of  pardon  that  were  offered  to  them. 
This  left  Sir  Edward  Paget  nothing  to  do  but  to  <Hrder  a 
round  of  grape-shot  to  be  fired  at  them.  Almost  at  the 
first  discharge  the  fellows  broke,  and  fled  in  all  directions, 

*  Deposition  of  John  Laird,  in  Professor  Wilson's  '  Documents  lUna* 
tratiYe  of  the  War/  &c. 
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tkrowin^  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  Only  a  few 
were  IdUed,  but  a  good  many  were  taken  prisoners,  brought 
forthwith  to  trial  hy  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  number  of  executions  was,  however,  but  small,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  mutineers  having  their  sentence  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  irons.  The  regi* 
ment  was  disbanded,  and  its  name  erased  from  the  list  of 
the  armj.    The  mutiny  spread  no  further. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1825,  when  but  little  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  when  much 
exa^erated  reports  were  circulating  all  through  India  of 
the  difficulties,  the  checks,  and  reverses  that  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  was  encountering,  the  attention  of  Lord  Amherst 
was  demanded  by  certain  proceedings  at  Bhurtpoor,  which 
did  not  terminate  without  causing  great  excitement  and 
some  alarm.  On  the  26th  of  Eebruary  (1825),  the  rajah 
«f  Bhurtpoor,  the  ally  of  the  Oompany,  died,  leaving  nis 
son,  Bulwunt  Sing,  a  boy  of  tender  years,  to  succeed  him. 
Knowing  that  the  succession  to  the  musnud  could  not  fail 
of  being  disputed,  the  deceased  rajah,  our  ally,  had  im- 
plored the  protection  of  General  Sir  David  Ochterlony  for 
his  young  son ;  and  Sir  David  had  acknowledged  the  boy's 
right  to  the  musnud,  and  had  pledged  his  word  to  support 
hmi.  The  rajah  was  scarcely  cold  when  Dooijun  Sal,  cousin 
to  Bulwunt  Sing,  having  gained  over  part  of  the  Bhurt- 
poor i^roops,  murdered  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  the 
young  rajah,  and  seized  the  person  of  the  helpless  boy. 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who  was  at  Delhi  as  commander  of 
the  forces  and  political  resident,  forthwith  assembled  troops 
and  a  battering-train,  and  put  them  in  motion  for  Bhurt- 
poor, issuing  at  the  same  time  a  proclamation  to  the  Jaut 
people  of  the  Bhurtpoor  country,  in  which  he  called  upon 
them  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  lawful  rajah,  and  told  them 
that  the  British  troops  were  advancing  to  rescue  Bulwunt 
Sing.  Lord  Amherst  and  the  supreme  council  disapproved 
of  tJl  that  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  done,  and  sent  him 
pereinptory  orders  to  recall  the  troops  that  were  marching 
upon  Bhurtpoor.  Sir  David  was  also  commanded  to  withdraw 
his  proclamation  to  the  Jauts,  and  to  tell  them  that  an  inquiry 
would  be  instituted  by  the  British  government  into  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  in  Bhurtpoor.  It  was 
clearly  manifested  that  Lord  Amherst  and  the  council 
wished  to  avoid  any  final  arrangement  of  the  Bhurtpoor 
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question,  and  preferred  putting  up  with  temporary  incoob* 
venience  to  tl^  rushing  into  a  new  campaign  at  an  unpro- 
pitious  season  of  the  year,  and  at  a  time  when  so  large  ^ 
portion  (^  the  attention  and  resources  of  goremment 
were  demanded  by  the  war  on  the  IrawaddL  The  vet^toi 
Ochterkmy  was  too  brave  a  soldier  to  be  startled  by  ih& 
strength  of  Bhurtpoor  or  by  any  other  obstacle,  and  mx^ch 
too  high-minded  a  man  to  undo  what  he  had  c(mscienb» 
tiously  done,    or    willingly   to    abandon   the    boy  after 

E remising  his  dyii^  fisiiher  that  he  would  protect  hiau 
ir  David  tendered  his  resignation,  dedaring  that  he 
should  be  guilty  of  fidsehood  if  he  adknowledged  any  caat^ 
viction  of  having  acted  incorrectly  or  with  impropriety^. 
Lord  Amherst  accepted  the  tendered  resignation.  Sir  Ba?»L 
Ochtericmy  retired  to  Meerut,  with  a  mortified  and  wounded 
spirit,  and  there  he  died  very  soon  after.  The  conqueror  of 
the  G^orkhas,  the  man  who  remedied  the  blunders  of  ol^rs 
in  the  Nepaul  war,  the  veteran  who  had  served  the  Com* 
pany  for  half  a  century,  was  honoured  by  the  hi^  fimc* 
tionaries  of  Calcutta  with  minute-guns  and  a  complimentaiy 
general  order. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  Calcutta  government  wcto  compdled 
to  resort  to  tl^  measures  whicW  Ochterlony  had  recom- 
mended,  and  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Bhurtpoor  be£[»<e 
the  war  on  the  Irawaddi  could  be  terminated.  Boorjun  Sal 
quarrelled  with  his  own  brother,  who  had  hitherto  acted  in 
concert  with  him.  IMa  brother,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Bhurtpoor,  raised  aa 
independent  standard  in  the  fortress  of  Beeg,  suli^ted 
or  plundered  all  the  neighbouring  country,  and  invito 
adventurers  of  all  kinds  to  join  and  share  his  fcnrtunes* 
Dooijun  Sal's  troops  were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Deeg; 
the  Company's  frontiers  were  thrown  into  a  fam^* 
Many  of  the  Company's  subjects  todt  up  arms,  some  to 
join  one,  and  some  the  other  of  the  two  contending  bro- 
thers; anarchy  was  threatening  to  return  to  the  regiona 
from  which  she  had  been  expelled  by  the  maapquia  (£ 
Hastings'  successful  wars  against  the  Mahrattas  and  1^ 
Kndariees.  And  all  the  while  the  usurper  was  strengthen- 
ing the  always  formidable  forte-ess  of  bhurtpoor,  and  the 
native  princes  most  inimical  to  the  English  were  inculcating 
the  belief  that  that  place  could  never  be  taken,  and  that  tiio 
Jauts  were  destined  to  be  the  rallying-point  of  India.* 
*  Bhurtpoor  was  the  onl^r  fortress  and  the  Jauts  the  onlj  people  in 
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At  kst,  however,  the  governor-general  yielded  to  the 
argum^its  contained  in  an  admirable  state-paper  drawn  np 
by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  on  the  ISth  of  September^ 
just  two  m<mths  and  three  days  aft^  the  death  of  Sir  David, 
determined  to  support  the  minor  Bulwunt  Sing.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  10th  of  December,  1825,  that  the 
new  eommamlei^in-chief,  G-eneral  Lord  Oombermere,  who 
had  gained  such  high  distinction  under  the  duke  of  Wei- 
lingt^  in  the  Peninsular  war  as  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  sat 
down  before  Bhurtpoor  with  an  army  of  inwards  of  20,000 
men,  and  a  field  of  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  artiUerv. 
The  Jauts  had  cut  the  embankment  of  a  lake,  hoping  to  M 
the  broad  and  deep  ditdb,  as  they  Inid  done  in  1805,  at  the 
time  oi  Lord  Lite's  siege ;  but  our  troops  arrived  before 
much  water  had  &)wed  into  the  ditch,  and  instantly  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  embankment,  and  repaired  the 
breack  On  tiie  next  day,  the  23rd  <d  December,  the  be- 
siegers, under  a  heavy  fire  of  the  garrison,  completed  their 
first  j>arallel ;  and  an  the  morning  of  the  24th  two  heavy 
batteries  opened  upon  the  town.  Other  batteries  opened  in 
quick  succession,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  month  of 
December  a  vast  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  were  thrown 
awav.  Scarcely  a  roof  in  the  town  was  left  uninjured,  but 
neither  cannon-^shot  nor  shells  could  make  any  impression 
on  a  tough  mud  wall  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  thick.  On  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  January,  our  engineers  began  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  have  done  a  fortnight  earher — ^they 
commenced  a  mine  in  the  scarp  of  the  dit<^  on  the  northern 
iace  of  the  work.  This  mine  was  sprung  before  it  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  have  any  material  effect  upon  the 
wall.  In  making  a  second  attempt,  our  miners  were  coun" 
t^*mined  by  the  gamson.  The  gallery  of  this  mine  was 
subsequently  blown  up,  it  being  discovered  that  the  enemy 
were  keeping  watch  in  it.  A  shot  fired  by  the  enemy  set 
fire  to  one  of  our  tumbrils,  and  20,000  lbs.  w^ht  of  gun- 
powder was  blown  up.  On  the  14th,  another  mine,  under 
one  of  the  bastions  of  Bhurtpoor,  was  exploded  too  preci- 
pitately, and  thus  did  little  more  than  make  a  great  smoke 
and  a  laud  noise. 

Two  more  mines  were  driven  into  the  same  work,  and 

India  that  boasted  they  had  never  been  subdued  either  by  the  Mogul 
emperors  or  the  English. 

•*  The  Jauts,"  adds  Bishop  Heber,  «'  are  the  finest  people  in  bodily 
advantages  and  apparent  martial  spirit  whom  I  have  seen  in  India.'' 
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these  being  sprang  on  the  16th,   so  fSur  Bucceeded  thai;, 
with  the  aid  of  another  day's  battering,  the  breach  was 
reported  to  be  practicable.     On  the  17th  a  mighty  mine 
was  dug  and  crammed  with  powder  under  another  angle  of 
the  works ;  and  the  following  day  was  fixed  for  the  storm. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  our  storming-pariies  esta- 
blished themselyes  in  the  adyanced  trenches.    The  left 
breach,  or  that  which  was  abeady  practicable,  was  to  be 
mounted  by  the  brig^e  of  General  Mcolls,  headed  by  his 
majesty's  59th  regiment ;  the  breach  on  the  right  was  to  be 
mounted  by  General  Beynell's  brigade,  headed  by  his  miges- 
ty'sl4th  regiment:  the  explosion  of  the  mine  under  the  north* 
east  bastion  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  attack.    With  the 
single  exception,  we  believe,  of  the  tremendous  explosion 
made,  under  the  superintendence}  of  General  Fasle]^,  for 
clearing  the  obstructions  to  the  line  of  the  Dover  rsolway 
and  opening  the  road  to  the  Shakspere  Cliff,  no  mine  can 
bear  comparison  with  this  mine  under  the  north-east  ai^le 
of  Bhurtpoor.    It  is  lamentable  to  add  that  the  constructicHi 
of  this  Bhurtpoor  mine  was  fiur  from  being  so  perfect  as  the 
explosion  it  made  was  loud  and  sublime.    At  eight  o'cbdc 
in  the  morning  the  match  was  applied  to  the  train,  and 
with  terrific  effect :  the  whole  of  the  salient  angle  and  part 
of  the  stone  cavalier  behind  it  were  lifted  into  the  air,  which 
for  some  minutes,  was  as  dark  and  black  as  the  darkest 
night ;  all  the  garrison  there  were  blown  to  the  winds  or 
buried  under  the  ruins.    The  breach  was  made,  and  more 
than  breach  enough,  but,  owing  to  the  defective  ccmstruc* 
tion  of  the  mine,  many  of  the  ejected  stones  and  masses 
of  earth  fell  upon  the  head  of  our  column  of  attack,  killing 
a  number  of  men  and  severely  wounding  three  officers.    Tlu9 
stones  fell  so  thickly  about  jjord  Combermere  himself,  thafe 
Brigadier-General  Mac  Combe  was  knocked  down  by  his 
side,  and  two  sej^oys  were  killed  on  the  spot,  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  lordship. 

The  troops,  however,  rushed  on   to  the  assault  with 
admirable  spirit  and  in  good  order,  ascended  the  breaches, 
and  cleared  them  in  the  teeth  of  a  very  determined  oppo- 
.  sition.     On  the  left,  where  the  ascent  was  steep  and  difficulty 

]  our  grenadiers  moved  up  slowly  and  resolutely,  without 

I  stopping  to  draw  a  trigger  in  return  for  the  volleys  of  round 

!  shot,  grape,  and  musketry  which  were  fired  upon  them. 

j  Within  two  hours  all  the  ramparts  and  the  command  of  the 
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gates  of  the  citadel  were  in  the  possesBion  of  the  besiegers, 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  the  citadel  Biirrendered.  Briga- 
dier-Qeneral  Sleigh,  who  commanded  the  cayalry,  had  taken 
excellent  measureB,  outside,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Dooijun 
Sal ;  and  when  that  chief,  with  160  chosen  horse,  attempted 
to  force  a  passage,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  8th  regi- 
ment of  light  horse.  One  of  his  wires  and  two  of  his  sons 
were  tak^i  with  him.  They  were  all  sent  prisoners  to 
Allahabad,  to  be  supported  by  the  Company.  Our  entire 
loss,  during  the  siege  and  storming,  amounted  to  61  Euro- 
peans and  42  natives  killed,  and  288  Europeans  and  183 
natives  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  estimated 
at  4,000  men,  mostly  killed,  and  for  the  most  part  killed  by 
the  awful  explosion  of  the  last  mine. 

After  the  ammunition,  arms,  stores,  ftc.  had  been  removed 
to  places  of  safety,  the  principal  bastions,  curtains,  and  other 
important  parts  of  the  fortification,  were  blown  into  the  air. 
It  was  left  to  the  monsoon  rains  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
l^urtpoor.  Deeg,  Biana,  Kama,  and  all  the  other  for- 
tresses within  the  Bhurtpoor  rajah's  dominions,  surrendered 
immediately,  and  were  occupied  b^  British  garrisons ;  the 
inhabitants  returned  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  the  young 
rajah  was  reinstated  under  the  protection  of  the  ]»ritish 
government.  Lord  Combermere  broke  up  his  camp  on  the 
20th  of  Pebruary,  and  returned  to  Calcutta.  Thanks  were 
voted  by  parliament  and  by  the  Company ;  and  the  prize- 
men^ granted  to  the  Companjby  the  king  was  ordered  by 
the  dourt  of  Directors  to  be  distributed  amon^  the  army. 

The  attention  of  all  India  was  fixed  on  the  siege  of  Bhurt- 
poor, on  tiie  issue  of  which,  fiur  more  than  on  anything 
which  might  happen  in  the  Burmese  empire,  the  renown  of 
the  British  arms  and  the  permanency  of  the  British  empire 
in  Asia  were  felt  to  depend.  Our  officers  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  offered  for  e&cmg  the  injurious  impression 
wmch  had  be^a  made  by  Lora  Lake's  failure;  yet  they 
admitted  that,  should  our  army  faQ  again,  few  events  would 

fo  so  near  to  fulfil  the  shout  of  a  mob  which  had  been 
eard  in  the  streets  of  Delhi  a  few  months  before : — ^^  The 
rule  of  the  Company  is  at  an  end!"  All  the  surrounding 
principalities  were  in  a  ferment,  and  most  of  them  would 
have  been  up  in  arms,  if  Lord  Combermere  had  not  suc- 
ceeded or  had  not  been  r^id  in  his  achievement.  "  Should 
he  fail,"  wrote  Bishop  Heber,  **  it  is  unhappily  but  too 
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true,  that;  all  noithem  and  western  India,  evay  man  ysho 
owns  a  sword  and  can  buy  or  steal  a  horse,  from  ihe  Sut- 
ledge  to  the  N^budda,  inll  be  up  agaimt  us,  less  firom 
^iftliking  us  -than  in  ^ib  hope  of  booty*  And,  still  vaaro 
unfortunatelj,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  aiK)th6r  army  caa 
be  found  to  meet  them,  now  i^t  Bombay  is  ftiUy  oocupied 
on  the  side  of  Scinde;*  and  the  strength  of  Britiui  India  is 
in  Ara."  But  Lord  Combermere's  rapid  triumnh  ooiKb> 
pletdy  destroyed  the  prestige  of  1^  Jauts,  orerawed  all  iAtb 
native  chiefs,  diecked  the  disposition  to  revolt,  and  com* 
pletely  confirmed  the  supremacy  of  Britain  over  the  whole  a£ 
India.  The  ML  of  Bhuitpoor  moreover  carried  dismay  or 
discourag^nent  to  the  court  of  Ava^  and  to  many  couatriea 
beyond  the  limits  of  India. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Lord  Amherst  pro- 
ceeded to  tiiie  upper  provinces.  During  his  stay  atBeihi, 
a  final  settlem^  took  place  of  the  rdai^ma  in  which  the 
British  government  in  India  and  ihe  poor  descendant  of 
the  Great  Moguls  stood  towards  each  o^ier.  An  end  was 
now  put  to  th^  prejudimal  fiction — highly  prejudicial  to  tin 
Englu^  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  kii^  of  Delhi  ov  to  ai^ 
othi^  party — ^that  our  govaTMr^genend  was  but  the  vaasai 
of  the  Mogul  Shah.  Our  sovoreigniy  was  now  openly 
asserted,  and  an  end  was  thus  put  to  many  causes  <^  embar* 
rassment  and  of  fiilse  or  aiwmalous  positions.  There  was 
no  lustre  to  be  gained  from  borrowing  the  name  or  autho* 
rity  of  so  disereaited  a  prince,  and  one  so  weak  in  intellect 
as  the  shah,  who  ^adly  resigned  a  shadowy  suzerainty  §at 
the  sake  of  a  little  more  hard  cash. 

Having  returned  to  Oalcntta,  Lord  Amherst  resigned  the 
provisional  government  into  the  hands  of  W.  B.  Bi^ley, 
Esq.,  and  embarked  for  England  at  the  dose  of  the  month  of 
March,  1827.  His  hardship,  as  well  as  the  directors  at 
home,  had  been  suffidentfy  anxious  for  peace,  yet  neazfy 
the  whole  of  his  adkonistration  had  been  occu^ed  by  wars. 
During  a  good  part  of  this  administratkm  the  army  of  India 
was  kept  up  to  the  stupendous  amount  of  an  effective  fimroe 
of  274,000  men! 

♦  The  ameers  of  Scinde  were  again  becoming  very  troublesome.  During 
the  Burmese  war,  and  jnst  before  the  siege  of  Bhnijtpoor,  thej  intaded 
Cutcby  throwing  everything  into  confasion  there,  and  menacing  the  ttr* 
ritories  of  the  Goioowar  and  even  the  Bombay  preddency. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  new  govenunvgeiieral  was  Lord  William  Benidnck, 
whose  former  Indian  oare^,  as  govenior  of  Madras,  bad  no^ 
been  a  y&j  fortunate  one. 

His  lor<lship  landed  at  Calcutta  cm  the  4th  of  July,  1828^ 
when  Mr.  Bayley's  rax)yisional  authority  ceased. 

The  Burmese  and  Bhurtpoor  wars  had  added  more  than 
£13,000,000  sterliiig  to  the  registered  d^}t  of  India.  Upon 
his  kKrdahip  was,  therefcwe,  imposed  the  generally  ui^K>pular 
duty  of  carrying  into  effect  measures  of  eomomy,  retrench* 
ment,  and  reduction.  A  system  of  economy  was  introduced 
into  various  departments  oi  the  gOTcmment.  Murmura 
were  heard  from  all  sides— a  dislike,  which  seemed  to  be 
almost  universal,  was  expressed ;  but  his  lordship  pleaded 
his  imperative  instructions  and  orders  from  home,  and  con* 
sded  himself  with  the  convicticm  tibat  he  was  doing  his 
duty.  Several  goveniors-fi;^i^ul  had  been  instruct^  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  abolish  sundry  alkrwances  made  tl> 
the  army  under  l^e  name  of  batta,  half-batta,  etc. ;  \mt  for 
fourteen  years  and  more  they  had  all  shrunk  firom  the  odium 
and  perlmps  the  danger  attendant  on  this  aboliticm.  But 
Lord  William  resolved  to  obey  his  orders,  and  most  of  these 
allowances  were  abolished  almoi^  ai^  soon  as  his  lordship 
reached  Bengal,  much  more  to  the  dissatis&ction  of  the 
army  than  to  the  real  benefit  of  the  Company.  The  rupees 
saved  were  not  worth  the  good  spirit  which  was  sacrificed^ 
and  which  some  men  tUb^  has  not  yet  been  perfectly 
recovered.  The  conduct  of  his  lordship  was  disi^proved 
by  two  of  the  m^nbers  of  the  supreme  council,  by  Sir  Charles 
T.  Metcalfe  and  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  both  men  of  ability  and 
of  great  experience  in  India,  and  both  of  opinion  that  the 
Company  and  the  British  empire  in  India  were  not  to  be 
served  or  saved  by  means  of  petty  savings.  To  Lord  Com- 
bermere,  the  commander-in-chief,  this  and  other  changes 
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were  so  distasteful,  that  Us  lordship  resigned  and  came 
home. 

The  chief  command  of  our  Anglo-Indian  forces  afterwards 
devolyed  upon  Major^General  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  who  had 
proved  himself  to  he  an  admirable  soldier  in  Spain,  in  the 
south  of  Erance,  and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  an  en- 
lightened and  excellent  goyemor  in  the  island  of  Cejlon  ; 
Imt,  in  1838,  when  Sir  Edward  resigned,  and  when  l^e 
fiOTemm^it  of  Earl  Grey  seemed  to  he  firmly  established. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  had  been  an  unlucky  general 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  added  the  functions  of  com- 
mander-in-chief to  those  of  goyemor^general. 

His  authority  could  not  reach  to  the  king's  troops,  but 
his  lordship  abolished  floggin^^  in  the  native  part  of  the 
army,  by  a  general  order.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do 
imtil  the  very  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe.  Doubts  are 
entertained,  even  by  those  who  are  no  advocates  for  corporal 
pimishment,  and  who  reprobate  the  excess  to  which  these 
punishments  were  once  carried,  whether  the  entire  massW 
the  Indian  army,  European  as  wdl  as  native,  has  not  b^n 
seriously  injured  by  this  regulation.  The  sepoy  cares  very 
Uttle  for  confinement,  or  the  other  punishments  which  have 
been  substituted  for  the  lash ;  and  the  British  soldier  feels 
himself  doubly  degraded  by  the  lash,  when  he  sees  that, 
while  he  is  exposed  to  it,  the  black  soldi^  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  it.  G^ie  firequent  acts  of  indiscipline  which  have 
broken  out  of  late  years  among  the  sepoys,  not  without  cre- 
ating a  painful  alann  in  England,  as  well  as  in  India,  have 
been  in  good  part  attributed  to  this  reform  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck. 

Erom  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  every  governor- 
general,  in  common  with  every  man  possessing  an  English 
heart  in  India,  had  deplored  the  revolting  practices,  the  ob- 
scenity, and  the  cruel^  inherent  to  the  corrupted  and  cor- 
ruptii^  religion  of  the  Hindus ;  and  if  our  men  in  authority 
hadsomewhat  overrated  the  difficulty  of  abolishing  these  prac- 
tices, and  had  approached  them  with  a  timid  step,  through 
the  persuasion  that  any  bolder  attempt  would  lead  to  uni- 
versal rebellion  and  carnage,  still,  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, various  experiments  had  been  tried,  and  a  good  deal  had 
been  done,  by  slow  degrees,  towards  a  wholesome  reforma- 
tion. Lord  Teignmouth,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  reli- 
gious feelings,  had  done  much ;  and  the  Maquis  Wellesley 
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who  came  after  him — and  became  he  did  come  after  him — 
was  enabled  to  do  a  good  deal  more.  If  very  much  had 
been  attempted  at  once,  the  experiment  would  have  failed* 
liord  William  Bentinck  could  do  more  than  the  Marquis 
Wellealey  had  done,  heeause  he  came  a  quarter  of  a  centurj 
after  that  illustrious  man.  The  marquis  had  put  down  tlie 
horrible  annual  sacrifices  of  human  life  which  nad  been  cele- 
brated for  many  ages  on  Sagor  Island;  and  he  had  laid  down 
the  principle  tliat  all  such  superstitious  enormities  were  to  be 
graduallj  and  cautiously,  yet  resolutely  checked.*  The  suttee 
(saii,  from  the  Sanscrit  sat,  |;ood)  or  the  act  of  self-immolation 
by  Hindi!  widows,  is  described  by  Greek  writers  of  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  was  in  all  probability  an  an- 
cient custom  in  their  time.  Biodorus  relates  an  instance  €/£ 
a  suttee  which  occuired  in  the  army  of  Eumenes  upwards 
of  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  he 
ascribes  the  zeal  ibr  this  kind  of  self-sacrifice,  in  most 
instances,  to  the  infiEuny  which  attached  to  those  widows  who 
refused  to  conform  to  the  custom,  or  to  bum  themselYOS 
with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands.  This  is  also  the 
Tiew  taken  of  the  custom  by  our  missionaries;  but  Mr. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  has  obse^ed,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  admirable  '^  History  of  India,"  that  if  the  motive  were 
one  of  so  general  an  influence,  the  practice  would  scarcely  be 
so  rare.t  In  modem  times,  at  least,  it  has  been  exceedingly 
rare.  In  Upper  India,  where  ihe  holiest  of  the  cities  of  the 
Hindiis  abound,  the  practice  is  by  no  means  common. 
Bishop  Heber  found  it  common  nowhere  except  in  Bengal 
and  some  j>arts  of  Bahar.  In  the  year  1821,  during  nie 
administration  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  a  bold  dIow 
was  aimed  at  the  custom,  oy  arresting  a  man  who  had 
assisted  at  a  suttee,  and  by  trying  him  for  murder  before  an 

*  Marquis  Wellesley, '  Indian  Despatches/  &c. 

t  On  the  curious  subject  of  suttee,  read  Moor,  '  Hindu  Pantheon  ;* 
Bishop  Heber,  *  Indian  Journal; '  *  Penny  Cydopsdia,'  article  Suttee ; 
Arthur  Steele,  *  Summary  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Hindu  Castes.' 
This  last-named  amiable  and  accomplished  man  returned  from  Bombay 
to  Europe  with  his  patron  and  friend  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  1828.  He  was 
about  returning  to  India  when,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  he  paid  a  yisit  to 
some  friends  in  Ireland,  and  got  drowned  while  batlung  in  a  little  river, 
scarcely  more  than  a  brook.  I  knew  him  well,  and  still  lament  his 
loss.  Young,  active,  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
bued with  the  soundest  and  best  principles,  he  bade  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  Indian  service— a  service  which  requires  eminent 
men  as  much  as  ever  it  did. 
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EngUsh  court  of  justice.  In  1826,  daring  the  adminiskv- 
tion  of  Lord  Amhergt,  and  neaiiy  two  years  before  Lord 
WilHam  Bentinck  amyed  at  Calcutta,  the  evil  practice  iras 
seriously  circumscribed  by  legal  enactments;  tbe  gOTera- 
ment  declared  the  burning  of  a  widow  without  the  body  of 
the  deceased  husband  to  be  illegal ;  and  all  persons,  whether 
relaticms  or  others,  aiding  or  abetting  in  sudi  an  act,  either 
before  or  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  w^re  to  be  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  1^  circuit  courts,  and  be  made  liable  to 
the  punishments  inflicted  for  murder  and  homicide.  Even 
b^OTe  this  time  no  woman  was  supposed  to  be  burned  witii- 
oot  h^  own  wish  dul^  certified  to  a  magistrate.  And  no^ 
the  burning  of  a  widow  was  declared  to  be  iBegal  under 
Tarious  circumstances.  In  fact,  only  those  suttees  were  to 
be  considered  lawful  wh^*e  the  widow  appeared  in  court 
and  solidted  pennission  in  person  from  the  magistrate. 
At  the  same  time,  all  the  property,  real  and  per^nal,  in 
actual  poesesaon  of  the  deceased  husbaikl  and  widow  who 
performed  suttee  (eymi  though  mider  t^e  sanction  of  the 
ipropefr  aurthorities),  was  dedared  to  be  forfeited  to  go- 
Temment;  Moreover,  it  was  dedored  that  no  person 
should  be  eligible  to.  ac^  oStob  or  employment  whatsoever 
under  govemm^it,  in  whose  firmly  a  suttee  should  taJre 
]^ace  horn  this  time  forwanL  All  this  legislation,  whidi 
was  qvietly  submitted  to,  and  was  p>bd«ctive  of  the  desired 
effect,  refl%  left  Lord  WilUam  Bentibok  rery^  little  ta  do, 
and  rendered  the  exitoution  of  that  little  a  safe  and  easy 
task.  It  is  absolute  nonsense,  and  somet^iing  worse,  to  over- 
look everything  that  -^m  done  b^  Ym  prddecMSors,  and  to 
attribute  to  his  lordsl^the  sole  merit  of  putting  down  tiie 
suttees.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1820,  Lc^  William 
Bentinck,  as  govemor^en^*al,  aad  Lord  Combermere,  W. 
B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe,  as  m^nbers 
of  the  supreme  council  of  Calcutta,  passed  a  regulation 
declaring  the  practice  of  suttee,  or  morning  or  burying 
alive  the  widows  of  Hindus,  with  or  without  the  bodies 
of  their  deceased  husbands,  to  be  abominable,  illegal,  and 
punishable  by  the  criminal  courts.  We  believe  that  betwe^i 
the  year  1826>  or  the  time  when  LokI  Amherst's  regulati<ms 
were  passed,  and  the  end  of  1829,  hardly  any  suttees  had 
been  known  to  occur  in  Bengal. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  made  the  tour  of  the  upper  pro- 
vinces.    Quitting  Simla  in  the  month  of  October,  1831,  his 
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lordship  pioeeeded  to  the  territories  of  the  protected  Seikhs, 
and  halted  at  Boopur,  a  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sntledge  just  where  that  river  quits  the  mountains  and 
enters  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  Here  he  was  met  hj  that 
powerful  Seikh  ruler,  Maharajah  Bunjeet  Sing,  the  lord 
«nd  lion  of  Lahore,  who  made  professions  of  the  warm- 
est friendsh^v  l^^nng  then  a  fresh  and  lively  recollection 
of  the  great  Englii^  dray-horse  and  the  other  presents 
whicli  Liaxtenont  Bumes  had  carried  to  him  a  short 
time  before.  The  g(weni(»>gen«nd  had  seen  this  v^ry 
advaihirous  and  self-ocmfideiit  yoimg  officer  (Bumes)  during 
his  recent  sti^  at  Simk,  and  this  ill-(»nened  meeting  con- 
tribqited  not  a  little  to  those  firightM  cataslrcmhes  in 
Afghanistan  with  which  the  name  <^  Bumes  must  be  inse- 
|Murably  connected.  !l%ime»  had  ascended  the  Indus  from 
its  mouth,  between  Cutch  and  Scinde,  as  far  as  Lahore,  and, 
though  he  had  ascertained  that,  for  the  extent  of  a  thousand 
miles,  from  ^e  sea  to  Bunjeet  Sing's  capital,  there  might 
be  an  mmitemzpied  navigation,  and  that,  by  the  ag^!icy  of 
steaai,  that  fiuaed  riv^  might  be  made  a  valuable  commercial 
highway — ^if  the  fierce  ameers  of  Scinde,  who  exercised  do- 
muncm  or  perpetuated  an  anardiy  along  its  banks,  could  be 
re<^umed  mm  their  hal^ts ;  and  if  the  countries  to  which 
the  Indus  afforded  access  could  speedily  become  (what  they 
certainly  had  not  beaot  for  many  ages)  the  1k»i»s  of  a 
numerous,  industrkms,  agriculture,  pc^pulation,  with  wants 
to  be  sum)lEed  by  European  industry  and  ingenuity.  The 
high-road  of  trade  lay  across  the  Indus,  and  not  up  the 
river.  Lieuteniiat  Bumes,  however,  proud  of  the  novel 
voyage  he  had  made,  seemed  to  Ihink  that^  merely  by  sending 
a  few  steamboats,  or  framing  a  treaty  or  two  with  the 
beggarly  barbarians  dwelling  on  the  banks,  a  great  and 
profitable  trade  might  be  created  forthwith,  and  that,  rather 
^an  lose  this  chance,  the  Indian  government  ought  to  incur 
ahnost  any  expense  or  risk.  £a.d,  far  beycmd  the  Indus 
and  the  Punjaub,  or  the  regions  watered  by  the  five  rivers, 
in  the  countary  of  the  pastoral  and  warlike  Afghans,  and 
fiurther  stiU,  in  thewilda  and  deserts  which  lie  between 
India  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  Lieutenant  Bumes  had  built  up 
sundry  little  vkions^  besides  the  bright,  innocaat,  and  laud- 
able one  of  making  large  additions  to  our  geographical 
knowledge.  His  design,  he  says,  received  the  most  liberal 
encouragement  from  the  govemor-gaaiera].    Lord  William 
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Bentinck.*  Encouraged  and  aided  in  yarious  ways  bj  liis 
lordsliip,  Bumes,  with  a  Bmall  party,  descended  the  Sut- 
ledge,  crossed  the  Hyphasis  near  to  the  spot  where  Lord 
Lake  had  encamped,  and  where  Alexander  the  Great  was 
supposed  to  have  halted,  and  then  went  on  hj  the  town,  of 
Pesnawer,  and  the  pass  of  Luta-Bund,  to  the  city  of  Cabn], 
where  Dost  Mohamed  Khan  then  reigned  almost  without  a 
competitor.  This  Bost  Mohamed,  whom  it  was  afterwards 
Bumes's  destiny  to  assist  in  deposing,  received  him  with 
much  friendship  and  hospitality ;  and  it  was  during  his  stay 
at  Gabul,  and  his  travels  through  the  rest  of  Afghanistan, 
that  our  countryman  contracted  his  very  unsound  notions 
as  to  the  &ciliiy  of  managing  the  Afghans,  and  establishing 
intimate  connections  in  their  counlay.  Continuing  his 
journey,  and  traversing  mountains,  rivers,  and  deserts,  and 
going  through  Balkh,  Kurshee,  Bokhara^  Bhurukhs,  and 
Astrabad,  Bumes  safely  reached  Teheran,  the  capital  o£ 
Persia ;  and  as  he  and  his  small  party  had  succeeded — hj 
means  of  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  different  rulers  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed^  and  by  attaching 
themselves  to  Afferent  caravans — ^in  crossing  the  hungry 
deserts  of  Tartary,  and  in  surmounting  other  obstacles,  he 
concluded  that  a  Eussian,  or  Eusso-Persian  army,  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  the  British  for  the  dominion  of 
India,  and  with  all  the  matSriel  of  artillery,  stores,  etc., 
might  overcome  those  difficulties  likewise ;  and  might,  pos- 
sibly, by  moving  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
he  took,  reach  and  go  through  the  mountain-passes  of 
Afghanistan,  cross  the  Punjaub  and  the  Sutledge,  and  deploy 
in  the  plains  of  Hindustan ! 

In  conformity  with  the  opinions  expressed  to  him  at 
Simla  by  Bumes,  Lord  William  Bentinck  despatched 
Colonel  Pottinger  to  effect  a  treaty  with  the  ameers  (£ 
Scinde — ^another  easily-to-be-managed  set  of  men,  accord- 
ing to  our  sanguine  explorer  of  the  Indus.  These  ameers, 
who  were  only  a  little  less  lawless  and  rapacious  than  the 
Pindarree  chiefe  of  former  days,  gladly  accepted  the  pre- 
sents and  promises  that  were  offered  them,  and  concluded 
with  Pottinger  certain  agreements  for  allowing  the  Indus 
to  be  opened  and  navigated  by  our  trading  vessels,  whose 
trade  was  to  be  found  hereafter.    Thus  were  we  brought 

"^  Lieutenant  Alexander  Bnraes,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Preftce  to  *  Trardt  m 
Bokhara,'  &c.,  3  toIs.  Sto,  London,  1834. 
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into  correspondence  and  a  sort  of  connection  with  tlie  ameers 
of  Seinde.  The  immediate  consequence  was  a  great  jea- 
lonsy  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  that  older  ally,  Eunjeet  Smg, 
the  Lion  of  Lahore. 

The  only  military  achievement  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  "William  was  of  a  very  insignificant  character. 
The  rajah  of  Coorg,  a  son  of  tlmt  faithful  ally  who  had 
rendered  most  valuable  services  to  the  British  during  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  was  a  monster  in  cruelty,  and  faith- 
less to  the  last  degree.  He  misgoverned  his  country, 
ground  the  faces  of  his  subjects,  established  a  complete 
reign  of  terror,  and  outrageously  insulted  the  Company. 
After  vain  attempts  at  negotiation,  a  small  armament  was 
sent  against  him.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1834,  the  miserable 
little  capital  of  Coorg  surrendered  to  Brigadier  Lindsay, 
tmd  on  the  lOfch  the  rajah  delivered  himself  up.  So  ex- 
tensive had  J)een  his  murders,  that  not  a  member  of  the 
&mily,  save  himself,  was  left  alive.  His  dewan,  or  chief 
minister,  who  was  reported  to  have  urged  him  on  in  his 
mad  career,  was  foum  in  the  jungle,  hanging  by  the  neck 
on  a  tree.  All  the  Coorg  territories  were  assumed  by  the 
Companj^,  and  placed  under  direct  British  rule,  conformably 
with  a  minute  drawn  up  by  Lord  William  at  Bangalore. 

His  lordship,  whose  health  was  failing,  resigned  the 
governor-generalship,  and  quitted  Calcutta  for  England,  in 
March,  1885. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

It  waa  very  generally  foreseen,  even  at  the  time  of  pafising 
it,  that  the  act  of  1813,  which  made  the  first  great  inroad  on 
the  Company' s[exclusive  commercial  privileges,  would  be  but 
the  introdudion  to  far  more  extensive  changes  in  the  Com- 
pany's charter.  From  the  year  1813  down  to  1833^  the 
advocates  for  free  trade  never  rested,  and  there  was  a  sno- 
cession  of  enactments  and  regulations  all  subversive  of 
the  old  monopoly.  In  1820,  committees  of  parliam^it 
were  nominated  to  inquire  into  the  foreign  trade  of  Hue 
nation,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  extending  it. 
Among  other  branches  of  trade,  that  with  India  and  China 
claimed  a  large  portion  of  the  attention  of  these  committees. 
In  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  in  the  country  at  lai^e, 
the  notion  had  long  prevailed  that  the  monopoly  the  East- 
India  Company  had  of  the  trade  of  China  was  injurwus 
to  the  interest  of  commerce  in  general.  But  many  who 
entertained  this  notion  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  body  of  men,  less  organized  and  expe- 
rienced than  the  Company,  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  so  strange 
a  people  as  the  Chinese,  without  being  constantly  involved 
in  quarrels. 

In  May,  1820,  Mr.  Canning,  then  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
the  expediency  of  establishiug  an  entrep6t  ia  the  Eagtem 
Archipelago,  where  British  ships  might  take  in  tea  for 
foreign  Europe ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  the 
Company's  allotting  a  portion  of  their  tonnage  to  China, 
to  the  free  use  of  the  British  public.  The  Court  of  Directors 
alleged  that,  without  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  they 
could  neither  preserve  their  territories  iu  India,  nor  pay 
their  dividends  in  England.  They  declined  being  parties  to 
any  change  in  the  China   trade,  and  expressed  a  hope^ 
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or  rather  a  wish,  that  it  might  be  left  as  regulated  by 
the  act  of  1813.  The  committee  of  the  Commons,  in 
their  report  of  July,  1821,  stated  that  they  could  not 
concur  in  all  the  apprehensions  entertained  dj  the  Com- 
pany of  the  consequences  of  even  a  partial  relaxation  of 
their  monopoly  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  acknowledged 
that  the  Chinese  monopoly  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Company,  and  of  all  connected 
with  it.  It  was,  however,  unavoidable  that  some  concessions 
should  be  made  to  the  loud  demands  of  free  trade  and 
political  economy ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1821, 
British  ships  were  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  between  all 
parts  within  the  hmits  of  the  charter,  and  all  ports,  whe- 
ther in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  belonging  to  countries  in  amity 
with  G-reat  Britain.  The  Company  idso  consented  to  relin- 
quish the  restriction  as  to  the  tonnage  of  ships  engaging  in 
ttie  India  trade.  From  this  time  down  to  1827,  no  legis- 
lative alterations  were  made ;  but  the  subjects  of  India  and 
China  trade  were  several  times  brought  before  parliament, 
and  a  warm  discussion  upon  them  was  kept  up  by  means 
of  reviews,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers.  In  May, 
1827,  shortly  &er  Mr.  Canning  had  been  gazetted  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Whitmore  moved,  m  the  Commons,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  East.  Mr.  Whitmore  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  "  China 
monopoly."  Mr.  Canning  was  to  a  great  extent  a  free- 
trader; a  large  section  of  his  present  supporters  were 
declared  antagonists  to  monopolies  and  restrictions  of  all 
kinds ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  ms  colonial  secretary,  was  a 
leader  and  oracle  of  the  free-traders  and  political  economists ; 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Whitmore' s  motion  was  opposed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  proper  time  was  approaching  for  recon- 
sidering the  whole  of  the  Company's  charter  and  system 
of  trade.  Mr.  Canning  died  m  the  month  of  August; 
the  Goderich  administration  fell  to  pieces  iu  a  very  few 
months ;  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  friends  of  the  free-trade 
school  resigned ;  and  in  Jauuary,  1828,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington became  prime  minister.  In  May,  1829,  Mr. 
Huskisson  presented  a  strong  petition  from  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool,  praying  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
2l2 
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the  trade  with  India  and  China.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1830,  Lord  Ellenborough  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  mquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bast-India  Company, 
and  the  trade  between  Great  Britain,  the  East  Indies,  and 
China.  His  lordship  said,  that  the  Company  had  afforded 
aU  the  aid  in  their  power  to  increase  the  facilities  given 
to  the  external  and  internal  trade  of  India ;  that  the  most 
important  questions  for  parliament  now  to  decide  were,  lat, 
"Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  the  government 
of  India,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Company  ?  2nd.  Whether  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
pany should  be  afforded  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  afforded,  or  in  some  other  way?  On  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  moved  in  the  Commons  for 
a  committee  for  the  same  purpose,  stating  that  he  proposed 
its  appointment  with  the  plain  and  honest  view  of  having  a 
full  and  unreserved  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  any  charter  or 
engagement  previously  existing  between  the  government 
and  the  Company.  Committees  were  appointed  by  both 
houses.  Their  reports  were  unfavourable  to  the  Company, 
whose  evidence  had  been  taken. 

The  death  of  G-eorge  IV.,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  led 
to  the  prorogation  of  parliament  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and 
to  its  dissolution  on  the  day  follovring.  The  new  parliament 
met  on  the  26th  of  October ;  on  the  15th  of  November  the 
ministry  was  broken  up,  and  on  the  22ild  Earl  Grey  was 
gazetted  as  prime  minister.  The  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Grant  (now  Lord  Glenelg)  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough  as 
head  of  the  Board  of  Control.  This  gentleman  and  his 
family  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  Company,  and 
had  owed  much  of  their  fortune  and  illustration  to  the 
Indian  service ;  but  these  considerations  did  not  prevent  the 
newly-appointed  president  of  the  Board  of'  Control  fipom 
going  along  with  his  official  colleagues.  Mr.  Grant,  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  moved,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1831,  for  the  re-appointment  of  the  committee  on 
East-India  affairs.  This  committee,  however,  was  scarcely 
appointed  ere  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  new  parlia- 
ment assembled  on  the  14th  of  June,  and,  losing  no  time, 
Mr.  Grant,  on  the  28th,  moved  again  for  the  renewal  of  the 
committee.    This  was  readily  voted. 
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In  tlie  course  of  tlie  debate,  miniBters  complained  that  the 
Company  had  not  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter. 
The  Court  of  Directors  deemed  it  the  most  prudent  course 
to  abstain  from  petitioning  parliament,  and  to  leave  it  to 
the  Company's  adVersaries  to  make  out  their  case  first.  The 
chairs,  in  a  conference  with  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  on  the  7th  of  July,  urged  the  necessity  of  being 
put  in  possession  of  the  views  of  his  majesty's  government 
at  the  earliest  possible  period.  In  the  mean  time  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  loaded  with  petitions, 
from  merchants  and  others,  against  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter  upon  its  former  terms.  Mr.  Langton,  a 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  decidedly  impugned  the  general 
integrity  of  the  Company's  accounts.  "  This,"  adds  an 
official  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  "  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
remaining  point ;  and  had  it  been  proved  vulnerable,  the 
public  might  have  proposed  their  own  terms,  and  have 
placed  the  Company  at  the  entire  mercy  of  parliament, 
without  any  apparent  plea  of  justice  to  rest  upon  in  support 
of  the  interests  of  the  proprietors."  *  Mr.  Langton  failed  in 
convincing  the  house  that  he  had  made  out  his  case.  The 
session  terminated  on  the  20th  of  October.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  1832,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
still  the  Eight  Honourable  Charles  Grant,  moved  for  the 
re-appointment  of  the  select  committee. 

A  general  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  East-India 
Company  being  appointed,  it  was  divided  into  six  sub- 
committees : — 1.  Public  ;  2.  Finance,  accounts,  and  trade ; 
3.  Eevenue ;  4.  Judicial ;  5.  Military ;  6.  Political.  Their 
labours  terminated  in  August,  1832,  when  the  several 
reports  were  all  laid  before  the  house,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.t 

On  the  whole,  the  reports  were  highly  honourable  to  the 
Company.  It  was  admitted  that  the  whole  system,  which 
had  united  commerce  with  government,  and  allowed  of  the 
trade  monopoly,  had  not  been  unattended  with  advantages ; 

*  Peter  Auber,  *  Rise  ind  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.' 
t  These  *  Reports '  filled  more  than  8,000  pages  of  close  print.  These, 
mth  the  matter  previously  given  to  parliament,  made  an  aggregate  of 
about  14,000  closely-printed  folio  pages ! 

The  public  reports  touched  upon  the  important  subjects  of  local  govern- 
ment, law,  police,  patronage,  education — civil  and  military,  education  of 
natives,  liberty  of  the  press  in  India,  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 
country,  &c. 
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that  without  that  system  our  vast  empire  in  the  East  eotild 
not  have  been  created — could  never  have  been  enlarged,  as 
it  had  been,  during  seasons  of  depression  and  disgrace,  said 
bad  or  weak  government  at  home ;  that  the  finances  of 
India  had  derived  advantage  from  their  e:dsting  connections 
with  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  through  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  surplus  commercial  profits,  and  by  the  rates  of 
exchange  at  which  the  Board  of  Control  decided  that  the 
territorial  advances  from  commerce  in  England  should  be 
repaid  to  commerce  in  India.  But  our  empire  in  the  East 
was  formed,  and  semed  to  be  so  firmly  established  as  to  defy 
every  attack  ;  and  our  free-traders  and  political  economisti^ 
again  forgetting  that  we  must  have  the  one  to  secure  the  other 
— ^that  vdthout  our  sovereignty  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
India  would  be  absorbed  in  a  maelstrom  of  anarchy — ^were 
incessantly  dechxing  that  free  1a*ade  with  India  and  China 
was  worth  more  than  our  empire. 

No  longer  able  to  stand  aloof,  or  to  decline  entering 
into  negotiation  about  the  charter  with  his  mt^esty's 
government,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  their  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  to  confer  with  Earl  G^rey  and  Mr. 
Grant.  This  interview  was  followed  up  by  a  long  corre- 
spondence, and  an  interchange  of  propositions  and  count^v 
propositions,  which  must  be  read  in  full  in  order  to  be 
understood.  The  grand  change  proposed  by  government 
was  simply  this  —  that  the  East-India  Company  should 
cease  to  trade,  and  devote  its  undivided  attention  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  governing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  Control,  our  empire  in  the  East.  "With  respect  to  the 
competency  of  India  to  answer  all  just  demands  on  her 
exchequer,  Mr.  Grant  said  that  no  rational  doubt  could 
exist.  A  revenue  which  had  been  steadily  progressing 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  had  now  reached  the 
annual  amount  of  £22,000,000  sterling,  and  which  promised 
still  to  increase ;  a  territory  almost  iinlimited  in  extent;  a 
soil  rich  and  fertile,  and  suited  to  every  kind  of  produce; 
great  resources  not  yet  explored ;  a  people,  generally  speak- 
ing, patient,  laborious,  improving,  and  evincing  both  the 
desire  and  capacity  of  further  improvement;  these,  Mr. 
Grant  thought,  were  sufficient  pledges  that  our  treasury  in 
the  East,  under  wise  management,  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  current  expenditure.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  after  sundry  murmurs,  contended  for  a  guarantee. 
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or  some  collateral  securitj,  for  the  paymeiit  of  the  diyi- 
ctonds,  and  ultiniateljr  (if  neceMwy)  lor  the  capi^  to 
the  holders  of  East-India  shares.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  EUenborough  had  told  the  chairman  of  the  court, 
in  1830,  that  the  proprietors  had  Ml  security  for  their 
dmdends  and  capitaL  in  the  commercial  assets,  and  in  the 
fixed  property  in  India,  which  might  he  deemed  to  appertain 
to  the  Company  in  its  trading  capacity.  Now  Mr.  G-rant 
aaaured  the  court  that  his  majesty's  gOTemment  was  willing 
and  anxious  to  fordfy  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  hy  a 
ccdlateral  security,  in  the  shape  of  a  sinking  fund,  formed 

S'  the  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  commercial  assets  in 
e  national  stocks.  Mr.  Grant  proposed,  as  a  sufficient 
sum,  £1,200,000. 

Nevertheless  the  court  asked  for  further  explanations, 
and  demanded  that  the  sinking  fimd,  or  guarantee  fund, 
should  he  at  least  £2,000,000  sterling.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors could  not  give  their  assent  to  the  plan  of  ministers 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Two  or 
three  years  earlier  such  a  sanction  could  scarcely  have  heen 
hoped  for,  and  the  motion  for  it  would  have  called  together 
aU  the  proprietors  that  were  not  hed-ridden  or  out  of  the 
country  ;  hut  now,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1833,  it  was  decided 
in  a  general  court,  hy  477  votes,  against  a  minority  of 
52,  that,  provided  the]  guarantee  fond  were  raised  to 
£2,QO0fiO0,  and  scmie  other  money  conditions  complied 
with,  the  plan  of  ministers  should  he  accepted,  and  the 
Company  cease  to  he  a  trading  company.* 

On  the  27th  of  May  Mr.  Gi^t  expressed  the  satisfaction 
with  which  his  majesty's  government  had  learned  the  ter- 
mination of  the  appeal  to  the  hallot  in  Leadenhall-street. 
He  stated  it  to  he  the  anxious  wish  of  ministers  to  accommo- 
date themselves,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  Company,  and  he  agreed  to  increase  the  guarantee 
fimd  to  £2,000,000.  Other  minor  points  were  vielded,  as 
requested  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  by  the  general 
court.  The  Court  of  Directors  had  conceived  that  the 
government,  through  the  Board  of  Control,  intended  to 
daim  and  exercise  a  veto  on  the  recall  of  governors-general, 

*  '*  The  attendance  in  this  general  conrt  was  but  thin,  if  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  question.  529  votes  were  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the 
proprietors,  and  a  little  beyond  a  third  part  of  the  number  who  baye 
afttcaided  to  vote  in  favoar  of  a  candidate  for  the  direction.'' — Auber. 
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&c,,  as  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Grant  said,  "  If  the  words  have  been  inserted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  memorandum  that 
'  tne  board  should  haye  a  yeto  on  the  recall  of  governors  and 
military  commanders  in  India,  I  must  state  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  insist  on  that 
suggestion."  Thus  the  power  of  recall  was  left  undisturbed 
in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 

On  the  ISth  of  June  Mr.  Grant,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  brought  before  parliament  the  subject  of  the 
Company's  charter,  and  exj^amed  the  changes  which  were 
about  to  be  made  in  it.  The  whole  of  the  transaction  was 
to  be  entirely  free  from  the  finances  of  this  country.  It  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  fourth  govemment  in  the  western 
provinces  of  India;  to  extend  considerably  the  powers  of 
the  governor-general ;  to  appoint  a  supreme  council  of  legis- 
lature, with  power  to  make  laws  and  draw  up  a  code  for 
India ;  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  to 
render  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  still  more 
subordinate  to  the  governor-general,  and  to  reduce  the 
councils  of  those  two  presidencies.     On  the  29th  of  June  a 

Printed  copy  of  the  oill  was  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
)irectors.  That  court  concurred  generally,  but  offered 
some  particular  objections.  They  complained  that  the  bill 
"placed  the  whole  control  in  the  supreme  government^ 
thereby  not  only  interfering  with  the  control  exercised  by 
the  home  authorities,  but  investing  the  governor-general 
with  a  sway  almost  absolute,  and  rendering  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible always  to  select  a  fit  person  to  be  intrusted  with 
authority  of  such  magnitude." 

The  court  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  a  fourth  presidency ;  that  the  councils 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  ought  not  to  be  reduced ;  and  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  deprive  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  those  two  presidencies  of  the  seats  in 
council  which  had  been  usually  allotted  to  them.  Th^ 
court  expressed  their  satisfaction  that  the  bill  reserved 
to  them  the  necessary  powers  regarding  the  laws  which  the 
supreme  council  might  enact  affecting  the  natives,  and 
likewise  the  provincial  courts,  which  laws  were  also  to  be 
subject  to  the  king's  approbation. 

On  the  12th  August  the  Court  of  Directors  came  to  the 
resolution  that  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  recom- 
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mend  the  proprietors  to  defer  to  tlie  pleasure  expressed  hj 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  consent  to  place  their 
right  to  trade  for  their  own  profit  in  abeyance,  in  order 
that  they  might  continue  to  exercise  the  government  of 
India  for  the  further  term  of  twenty  years,  upon  the  con- 
ditions and  under  the  arrangements  embodied  in  the  bill. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  proprietors  assembled  in  a> 
very  thin  general  court,  and  resolved  that  the  bill  ought  to 
be  accepted.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  evening  of  this  same  day,  and  on  the  28th 
of  August  it  became  law,  the  royal  assent  being  given  to  it 
by  commission.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was  carried 
through  parliament  was  thought  as  extraordinary  as  the 
change  which  it  affected  in  the  character  of  the  Company 
was  extensive. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  whose  number  was  continued  at 
twenty-four,  now  ceased  to  be  merchant-princes:  giving 
up  the  trade  of  India  and  China  to  others,  they  retained  only 
their  governing  faculties.  The  great  mansion  in  Leaden- 
haU-street  is  no  longer  a  mart  or  place  for  buying  and  selling; 
hence  many  of  its  offices  are  deserted  and  closed,  and  some- 
thing resembling  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloisters  prevails, 
throughout  the  edifice ;  but  it  is  still  the  spot  where  the 
stupendous[machinery  of  the  Indian  government  is  regulated^ 
and  where*  administrative  details  are  considered ; — it  is. 
still  the  crown  of  the  arch  which  supports  a  mighty 
system,  and  most,  though  not  quite  all,  the  keys  are  kept 
there  which  open  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive 
fields  for  the  display  of  British  energy,  ability,  and  enter- 
prise. Nor  can  we  avoid  feeling  that  it  was  a  blessed 
chance  which  kept  the  patronage  of  India  from  being 
absorbed  and  monopolized  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  thereby  made  dependent  upon  mere  parliamentary  in- 
fluences. 

During  the  parliamentary  debates  on  the  biU,  many 
tributes  of  admiration  were  paid  to  the  past  conduct  of  the 
honourable  court  and  of  the  men  the  Company  had  traiaed 
and  employed.  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Indian  affairs,  applauded  the 
achievements  of  the  Company's  servants  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  doubted  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
new  theory  which  would  produce  such  men  or  such  deeds. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  declared  that,  from  what  he  saw 
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during  hia  lon^  residence  in  tbe  conniay,  and  from  wliat  he 
had  seen  ranee  in  other  countries,  he  bdieved  that  the  gorem* 
ment  of  India  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  purely  admi- 
nistered goTcmments  that  ever  existed,  and  one  which  had 
provided  most  effectually  for  the  happiness  of  the  people 
OTcr  which  it  was  phioed.    After  saying  that  he  would  nxxt 
follow  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  into  i£e  question  whether 
a  chartered  company  were  or  were  not  the  oest  calculated  to 
carry  on  the  government  or  the  trade  of  a  great  empire  like 
India,  the  duke  of  "Wellington  added — "  But  whenever  X 
hear  a  discussion  like  this,  I  recall  to  my  memoiy  what  I  have 
seen  in  that  country.     I  recall  to  my  memory  the  history  of 
British  India  for  tne  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.    I  remember 
its  days  of  misfortune  and  its  days  of  glory,  and  call  to  my^ 
mind  the  proud  situation  in  which  it  now  stands !     I  re- 
member that  the  Indian  govemment  has  c(mducted  the 
affiiirs  of — I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  many  millions  of 
people,  for  they  have  been  variously  calculated  at  seveniy, 
eighty,  ninety,  and  even  a  hundred  millions,  but  certain^* 
of  an  immense  population  —  a  population  returning  aa 
annual  revenue  of  £22,000,000  sterlmg;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  wars  in  which  that  empire  has  been  en- 
gaged, its  debt  at  this  momaxt  amounts  only  to  £^000,000, 
being  not  more  than  two  years'  revenue.    I  do  not  say  that 
such  a  debt  is  desirable,  but  I  do  contend  that  it  is  a  delu- 
^on  on  the  people  of  this  country  to  tell  them  that  it  is  a 
body  unfit  for  govemment  and  unfit  for  trsuAs  which  has 
administered  the  affairs  of  India  with  so  much  success  fc^ 
so  many  years!"    After  urging  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  power  and  influence  of  the  Company,  the  duke  said 
— "  Depend  upon  it,  my  lords,  that  upon  the  basis  of  thrir 
authority  rests  the  good  government  of  India." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LoBD  William  BEWTUfCK:  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Auck- 
land, a  very  amiable  nobleman,  but  whose  qualifications  for 
the  supreme  post  in  the  Indian  government  were  not  gene- 
rally considered  as  being  very  obvious. 

Accompanied  by  his  sisters,  Lord  Auckland  arrived  at 
Cidcutta  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835. 

His  lordship  appears  to  have  immediately  admitted  into 
his  entire  confidence  Cs^tain  Alexander  Bumes,  and  those 
other  stirring  officers  of  the  Company  who  were  impatient 
for  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  soldiers 
or  diplomatists,  or  as  both,  and  who  (principally,  we  be- 
lieve, through  this  anxiety)  had  been  induced  to  believe  that 
our  Indian  empire  was  threatened  by  Eussian  intrigues  and 
by  Persian  aud  Afghan  arms.  These  stirring  men  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  the  too  facile  mind  of  the  new  gover- 
nor-general with  a  deep  sense  of  their  local  knowledge  and 
political  talent  Mid  foresight,  and  eventually  in  making  his 
lordship  believe  with  them,  that  the  whole  of  our  Indian 
empire  was  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  that  the  black  eagle 
of  Eussia,  already  perched  on  the  Himdaya  mountains,  was 
looking  down  upon  the  Indus  and  upon  idl  Hindustan  with 
the  confident  hope  of  a  carnage  and  confusion  which  would 
leave  India  her  prey. 

i^or  many  years  after  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone's  mission  the  Afghans  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  alarm  to  our  Anglo-Indians.  Since  the  days  of  Zemaun 
Shah  that  people  had  never  been  able  to  cross  the 
Indus.  Instead  of  descending  towards  the  south,  they  had 
been  driven  back  considerably  towards  the  north.  They  had 
proved  themselves  incapable  of  contending  with  Eunjeet 
Sing  and  his  allies ;  the  enmity  between  them  and  Eunjeet 
Sing  was  fierce  and  irreconcilable,  and,  without  traversing 
the  regions  held  by  the  Lion,  the  Afghans  could  not  ap- 
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proach  our  frontier.    The  same  state  of  constant  war  and 
anarchy  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  saw  in  Afghanistan  had  con- 
tinued ever  since,  or  rather,  it  had  become  much  more  than 
it  was  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  In  fact,  the  Afghan  monarchy 
had  been  dismembered  and  ahnost  completely  broken  up. 
After  the  flight  of  the  Shah  Shujah,  or  Sujah,  in  1809,  the 
authority  of  the  usurper  Shah  Mahmood  was  acknowledged 
in  part  of  Afghanistan,  the  rest  of  the  country  submitting 
to  the  rule  or  misrule  of  divers  chiefe  or  princes.     Afber  a 
brief  alliance  with  Eunjeet  Sing,  who  helped  him  to  recover 
Cashmere,  Mahmood  quarrelled  with  that  potentate,   and 
was  defeated  by  him  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
After  this  disaster  Mahmood,  by  means  of  treachery,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Herat,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Khorassan,  the  extensive  regions  of  which  had  long  been 
disputed  by,   and    were    now    partially  divided  betwe^i 
the   Persians  and    diflerent    tribes  of  the  Afghan  race. 
Mahmood  repulsed  an  attack  made  upon  Herat  by  the 
Persians,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  that  city. 
Whatever  success  had  attended  his  arms  or  his  policy  was 
owing  to  his  able  vizier,   Eutteh   Khan.     In   1818  this 
vizier  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  another  chief  and  the 
ingratitude  of  Mahmood.     His  murder  was  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  up    of  the  monarchy.     Mahmood's  brothers 
revolted  against  him,  and  his  authority  was  soon  confined 
to  Herat  and  its   dependencies.      Cabul,   Candahar,  and 
Peshawer  were   held  by  different  brothers  of  Mahmood, 
who  soon  fell  out  among  themselves. 

During  this  decay  of  the  Dooranee  monarchy,  Eunjeet 
Sing,  Lion  of  Lahore,  was  r^idly  improving  the  discipline 
of  his  army  by  means  of  European  officers.  The  final 
downfall  of  Buonaparte  in  1815  broke  up  the  trade  of  war 
in  Europe,  and  drove  a  considerable  number  of  adven- 
turers, Frenchmen  and  Italians,  to  the  East,  to  Persia,  and 
even  into  India.  Some  of  these  men  found  their  way  to 
Lahore,  and  under  their  care  the  troops  of  Eunjeet  Sing 
were  trained.  These  circumstances  would  have  made  Eun- 
jeet Sing  formidable  to  the  Afghans,  even  if  thejr  had  been 
united ;  out  divided  as  those  people  were,  the  Lion  became 
irresistible.  He  took  Cashmere,  Mooltan,  Leia,  Upper 
Scinde,  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  Damaun,  and  reduced  all 
the  Afghan  tribes  south  of  Cashmere.    After  this,  taking 
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advantage  of  a  quarrel  and  war  between  the  Dooranee 
prince  of  Cabnl  and  his  brother  at  Peshawer,  and  of  an 
expedition  which  he  enabled  the  expelled  Shah  Sujah,  who 
had  long  been  his  guest,  to  make  against  Candahar,  Bun- 
jeet  Sing  succeeded  in  conquering  Peshawer  himself,  with 
all  the  level  country  which  the  Afghans  had  occupied  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  river  Indus.  The  ameers  of 
Scinde  seized  upon  other  territories  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Dooranee  monarchy;  Balkh  threw  off  its  nominal 
dependence,  and  in  other  territories  of  vast  extent  and  thin 
population  which  lie  between  India  and  Persia,  and  which 
nad  aU  obeyed  Zemaun  Shah,  various  chiefs  and  princes 
asserted  their  independence.  Dost  Mohamed,  however, 
maintained  himself  at  Cabul,  and  his  brother  or  half-bro- 
ther, after  a  sharp  contest  with  the  Shah  Suiah,  remained 
master  of  Candahar.  Their  brother  Mahmood  died,  or  was 
secretly  murdered,  at  Herat,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
E^amran,  or  Camraim,  who  appears  to  have  made  some 
fruitless  attempts  to  recover  from  his  uncle.  Dost  Mohamed, 
the  dominion  of  Cabul.  The  unfortunate  Shah  Sujah, 
having  failed  in  other  expeditions  and  enterprises  under- 
taken in  concert  with  Bunjeet  Sing,  was  at  one  time  per- 
fidiously seized  and  barbarousljr  treated  by  the  ungenerous 
Lion  of  Lahore,  whose  main  object  was  to  extort  from  him 
the  famous  Afghan  diamond  called  the  Koh-i-noor."*  He 
was  delivered  from  his  cruel  captivity  by  the  spirit  and 
ability  of  his  queen.  After  all  these  adventures.  Shah  Sujah 
again  found  a  safe  asyliun  beyond  the  river  Suiiedge,  in  the 
British  cantonment  of  Loodiiana,  where  another  ex-king  of 
Cabul,  his  own  brother,  the  once  great  Zemaun  Shah,  who 
had  been  dethroned  and  blinded  by  Mahmood,  had  lon^ 
been  residing  as  a  pensioner  of  the  British.  A  liberal 
pension  was  granted  to  Sujah,  and  the  two  exiles  and  ex- 
kings  appear  to  have  lived  lovingly  together  in  the  same 
cantonments,  making  moral  reflections  on  the  insta- 
bility of  Eastern  thrones  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
greatness. 
Dost  Mohamed  Khan  appears  to  have  confirmed  and 

*  Hon.  Monntstuart  Elphinstone,  sketch  of  Afghanistan  history,  in 
appendix  to  *  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul,'  &c. ;  new  and  reyised 
edition,  1839.  Alexander  Barnes,  *  Trayela.'  Lieutenant  ConoUy, 
'  Travels.' 
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enlarged   his  snthority  at  Cabul  about  tiie  jear  X824. 
In  1^4  he  rouBed  the  whole  Mahometan  population  for  am 
attack  on  the  Seikhs,  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  £uLtiiy 
and  for  the  reeoyerj  of  Feahawer  and  ihe  cither  Afghan 
dominiona  which  had  been  lost.    Bunjeet  Sing,  who  had 
then  an  armj  of  25,000  men,  was  determined  not  to  let  go 
his  hold  on  the  conquests  he  had  made.*    Until  the  month 
of  April,  1836,  nothing  took  place  except  some  insigni&^ixt 
skirmishes ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  month,  Dost  Mohamed 
joined  his  army.    Bunjeet  Sing  adyanoed  to  meet  him,  and 
drew  up  his  Seikhs  in  battle  array  across  the  line  of  the 
advancing  Afghans.    Dost  Mohamed,  finding  that  aey^ral 
of  his  chiefs  were  in  correq>ond^ice  with  the  Lion  of 
Lahore,  and  preparing  to  betray  him,  would  not  risk  a 
battie.    He  retreated  towards  Cabul,  and  was  followed  fi)r 
Bome  distance  up  the  Khyber  Pass  by  Eunjeet  Sing's  Seikhs. 
Upon  his  retreat,  the  Afghan  sirdu^s,  whose  territories  lay 
exposed,  tendered  their  unconditional  allegiance  to  Kun- 
jeet.t    But  other  Afghan  chiefs  repaired  to  Cabul  with 
their  armed  dans,  and  urged  Dost  Mohamed  to  make 
another  forward  movement. 

Another  Afghan  army,  20,000  strong,  assembled  at 
Jellalabad.  Descending  the  Khyber  Pass  with  about  half 
of  this  niunber.  Dost  Mohamad's  eldest  son,  Afzul  Bey,  fell 
upon  a  Seikh  army,  about  5,000  strong,  and  completely 
defeated  it,  after  an  obstinate  fight  and  a  terrible  slaughter. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1836.  But  the  victory 
of  the  Afghans  was  thrown  away  through  the  feuds  and 
jealousies  of  the  chiefbains,  and  Bunjeet  Sing,  instead  of 
losing  territory,  soon  began  to  make  new  conquests.  Ever 
since  he  became  master  of  Cabul,  Dost  Mohamed  Khan  had 
been  constantly  seeking  for  the  friendship  of  the  British 
government.  But  by  the  treaty  made  between  Lord  "Wil- 
liam Bentinck  and  Bimjeet  Sing  at  Eoopur,  in  1831,  Bunjeet 
was  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleased  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Sutledge,  and  aU  notion  of  succouring  the  crazy  and 
distracted  Afghan  monarchy  was  given  up.  On  the  31st  of 
May,  1836,  Dost  Mohamed  addressed  a  letter  of  compli- 

*  Letter  from  Captaia  Waite,  political  resident  at  Loodiana. 

f  *  Outline  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Troops  in  Scinde  and  Af- 
ghanistan» betwixt  November,  1838,  and  November,  1841 ;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Policy  of  the  War;*  by  George  Buist,  LL.D.,  editor  of  the 
•Bombay  Times.' 
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ment  to  Lord  Auckland,  tiie  newly-smved  goyemor-genenl. 
No  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter  until  the  month  of 
October.  His  lordship's  letter,  however,  when  it  arriyedi 
gave  great  satisfEu^on,  as  it  stated  that  he  intended  to 
depute  some  gentlemen  to  the  court  of  Cabul  to  discuss 
certain  commercial  topics  with  a  view  to  mutual  advan- 
tages, &G.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  that  Captain  A.  Bumes  reached  Dost  Mohamed's 
capital  as  envoy  trom  the  governor-general  In  the  mean- 
while several  fierce  conflicts  had  tsken  place  between  the 
Aj%hans  and  the  Seikhs ;  the  success  had  been  various,  but 
the  celebrated  Seikh  leader.  Hurry  Sing,  had  been  defeated 
and  slain  in  one  of  the  battles.  During  the  same  interval 
Post  Mohamed  had  applied,  not  only  to  tiie  Persians  and  to 
the  Tartars,  but  also  to  the  Bu9sums,  for  aid  and  assistance. 
Bumes  represented  to  the  Gabul  court  that  the  object  of 
his  mission  was  purely  commercial.*  Dost  Monamed 
wanted  arms  and  ammunition  and  artillery  wherewith  to 
flght  the  Seikhs,  and  not  ibales  of  manufactures.  Never- 
theless he  received  our  envoy  in  a  very  flattering  manner, 
and  impressed  him  with  the  notixm  that  he  was  the  best 
ruler  that  Cabul  could  possibly  have,  and  the  best  ally  the 
English  could  find  anywhere  b^ond  the  Sutledge.  The 
khan  assured  Bumes  that  our  Indian  government  might 
rely  on  his  cordial  co-operation  in  any  measures  winch 
tended  to  promote  our  trade  in  Cabul,  and  through  Afghan- 
istan with  Bokhara,  Kurdistan,  Khorassan,  &c. — Countries 
of  sounding  names  and  of  great  extent,  but  far  too  bar- 
barous or  thinly  peopled,  or  anarchic,  to  promise  any 
significant  advantage  to  our  commerce.  Dost  Mohamed 
complained  that  his  hostilities  with  the  Seikhs  narrowed  his 
resources,  and  compelled  him  to  take  up  money  from  the 
merchants,  and  even  to  increase  the  duties  on  merchandize ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  displayed  a  very  lively  anxiety  to 
get  possession  of  Peshawer,  which  had  been  taken  fi'om 
one  of  his  brothers  by  Eunjeet  Sing.     The  young  shah  of 

*  In  his  account  of  the  mission,  this  unfortunate  man  sajs, — ''The 
objects  of  government  were  to  work  out  its  policy  of  opening  the  river 
Indus  to  commerce,  and  establishing  on  its  banks,  and  in  the  countries 
beyond  it,  such  relations  as  should  contribute  to  the  desired  end." — 
*  Cabool :  being  a  personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to,  and  Residence  in,, 
that  City,  in  the  Years  1636,  7,  and  8,'  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  C.B.,  &c.  London,  1842. 
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Persia,    wlio    had    succeeded  his  gnmd&ther  in  October, 
1834,  had  lost  no  time  in  responmng  to  Dost  Mohamed's 
desire  for  an  alliance.    The  court  of  Teheran  hoped  that 
while  Eunjeet  Sing  and  the  Seikhs  were  pressing  upon 
Afghanistan  on  one  side,  a  Persian  armj,  f&Youred  still 
further  hj  the  dissensions  of  the  Afghan  rulers  and  chi^b, 
might  easily  make  conquests  on  the  other,  recover  Herat,  ^id 
establish  the  dominion  of  the  young  shah  at  least  oyer  the 
whole  of  Khorassan  and  Candahar.     E^mran,  the  Afghan 
ruler  of  Herat,  on  the  death  of  the  old  shah  of  Persia  in 
1834,  had  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  the  Persian 
territories,  in  concert  with  Turcomans,  Hazarees,  and  other 
robbers,  and  had  captured  some  thousands  of  Persian  sub- 
jects, for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Oentnd 
Asia.     Although  this  wholesale  kidnapping  was  a  very 
ancient  practice,  it  certainly  seemed,  of  itself  to  justity 
the  young  shah  in  marching  an  army  against  Herat  and  the 
Afghan  ruler  Kamran.    At  the  same  time  he  was  invited 
and  pressed  to  the  enterprise  by  most  of  the  Afghan 
sirdars  of  Candahar,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  blood- 
feud  with  Kamran,  and  who,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
vengeance,  were  willing  to  bring  their  old  enemies  the 
Persians    even    into    the    heart    of  Afghanistan  Proper. 
But  when  it  was  found,  or  rather  suspected,  by  our  mission 
at  Teheran,  that  the  young  shah  of  Persia  had  been  encou- 
raged and  promised  pecuniary  assistance  by  the  Eussians, 
great  alarm  was  felt  by  our  mission,  and  was  by  them  com- 
municated from  Teheran  to  Downing-street.    In  short,  omr 
ministers  at  home  and  our  diplomai^ts  in  Persia  were  sud- 
denly excited  by  all  that  jealousy  and  dread  of  Bussia 
which  had  been  diffused  through  the  greater  part  of  our 
Indian  government  by  Bumes  and  others. 

In  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  our  ambassador,  the 
young  shah,  in  July,  1837,  put  himself  and  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  with  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  on  their  march 
:from  Teheran  to  Herat.  Although  the  route  of  the  Persian 
army  lay  almost  entirely  through  their  own  country,  they 
were  unable  to  reach  Herat  before  the  end  of  November, 
1837,  or  about  two  months  after  Burnes's  arrival  at  Oabul. 
Owing  to  their  empty  treasury,  defective  commissariat,  and 
want  of  discipline,  this  Persian  army  frequently  threatened 
to  melt  away  Before  they  had  seen  an  enemy;  and  when  they 
approached  Herat,  they  were  but  a  miserable  and  half- 
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starved  rabble.  After  some  furtber  delays  tbey  commenced 
what  has  been  complimentarily  termed  ''the  Siege  of 
Herat."  This  miserable  operation  occupied  them  for  more 
than  nine  months. 

The  ruler  of  Gabul  at  first  considered  the  fsUH  of  Herat, 
and  the  advance  of  the  Persians  towards  his  own  dominions, 
as  inevitable ;  and  in  this  belief,  he  was  eager  to  secure  a 
previous  treaty  with  the  conquerors. 

When  Dost  Mohamed  justified  his  negotiations  with  the 
Persians  bv  pleading  the  necessity  of  making  terms  for 
himself  be&reband,  m  case  of  the  shah  advancing  to  Can- 
dahar,  Bumes  told  him  that  there  was  no  fear  of  any  move- 
ment, offered  himself  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  Canda- 
har,  and  to  assist  the  sirdar  with  money ;  and  be  suggested 
to  our  Indian  government  an  advance  of  £80,000.  But 
these  proceedii^  were  repudiated  by  Lord  Auckland,  who 
declared  in  a  minute  that  he  would  not  oppose  tbe  hostile 
advance  of  Persia  either  by  arms  or  by  money.  His  lord- 
ship must  have  known  W  this  time  tbat  the  Persians  bad 
mo  chance  of  making  such  advance,  and  that  the  operations 
contemplated  by  his  government  in  tbe  Persian  Giuf,  would 
make  the  yoimg  shah  fly  back  towards  his  capital,  even 
though  he  should  have  reduced  Herat  previously.  Not 
bein^  able  to  do  more,  Bumes  despatched  a  member  of  his 
mission,  Lieutenant  Leech,  to  Gandahar,  to  ascertain  how 
matters  stood  in  that  quarter.  The  three  brothers  wh« 
ruled  in  that  part  of  Afghanistan — Kohun  Dil  Khan,  Eehem 
Dil  Khan,  and  Meer  IKl  Khan — ^were  at  this  time  actually  in 
treaty  with  the  Persians,  with  a  view  to  their  assisting  in  the 
attack  on  Herat,  and  in  the  subjugation  of  Kamran  and  their 
own  countrymen.  Here  English  money  was  again  offered ; 
but  the  three  chiefs,  jealous  of  Bumes's  connection  with  the 
ruler  of  Cabul,  declined  the  offer,  and  stated  that  the  intent 
of  their  negotiations  had  been  to  keep  off  Persia,  to  ruin 
Kamran,  and  make  themselves  ma8t^*8  of  Herat.  Like  Dost 
Mohamed,  these  three  khans  had  no  settled  line  of  policy : 
what  they  evidently  wanted  was  to  play  off  England  against 
Bussia  and  Persia,  and  these  two  powers  against  England. 
Prom  this  moment  our  English  officers,  who  were  dabbling 
in  diplomacy,  ought  to  have  felt  that  no  Afghan  treaty  could 
be  worth  the  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  on  which  it  might  be 
written.  Such  must  nave  been  the  fact,  even  if  the  ^ghan 
chiefs  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  good  flEuth,  as  the 

2  H 
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wild  anarchic  state  of  the  country,  with  its  blood-feuds  and 
intrigues,  rendered  the  power  of  every  khan  to  the  last 
degree  precarious.* 

After  passing  the  winter  of  1837-38  in  Cabul,  Captain 
Bumes,  in  the  spring,  prepared  to  depart.  At  this  moment 
Dost  Mohamed  would  very  willingly  nave  agreed  to  accept 
an  English  subsidy.  But  Bumes  had  no  money  to  gire 
him,  and  had  been  rather  sharply  censured  for  having 
offered  any.  Our  envoy  left  Cabul  cm  the  26th  of  April, 
1838,  carrying  with  him  abundant  professions  of  personal 
friendship  and  regard  from  Dost  Mohamed,  in  whose  hos- 
pitality he  had  frequently  shared.  The  Dost  was  at  this 
moment  doubly  disappointed,  and  more  :than  ever  perplased, 
as  no  money  came  to  him  from  Eussia  and  Persia,  and  ncaie 
from  the  English,  and  Kamran  continued  to  be  briUiantly 
successfrd  in  Herat. 

A^r  visiidng  Bunjeet  Sing,  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, and  feasting  with  the  French  and  Italian  officOTS  at 
Peshawer  and  Lahore,  Captain  Bumes,  in  the  month  of 
July,  repaired  to  Simla  to  meet  the  governor-general.  Lord 
Auckland,  and  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  a  eoimcil  of  all 
our  northwestern  frtmtier  residents  and  dq>l(»natist8,  whotfe 
previous  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  Beikhs  and  Afghans  had  become  noto- 
rious. At  these  conferences,  held  in  the  cool  and  plee^ant 
"recesses  of  the  Himalaya,  it  was  fully  determined,  in  a  hJM 
mom^it,  by  the  govemor-general,t  that  as  Dost  Mohamed 
could  not  be  trusted,  he  ought  to  be  dethroned ;  that  the 
exiled  king  of  Cabul,  Shah  Sujah,  should  be  called  from  hk 
easy  retirement  at  Loodiana,  and  be  s^it,  with  an  Englisfa 
army,  to  recover  a  throne  which  he  had  repeatedly  proved 
himself  to  be  incapable  of  ke^nng  !    C^tain  Bumes's 

*  *  Quarterly  Review.' 

t  *'  A  most  unwiae  provision  in  the  Charter  Act  permits  the  governor- 
general  to  act  alone,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  when  absent  from 
Calcutta.  The  commander-in-chief  (Sir  H.  Fane)  is  known  to  have  been 
hostik  to  the  war,  and  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Prinsep  and  Bird  {two  other 
members  ofeotmcU)  weve  onivenally  believed  .to  be  the  same :  three  out 
of  five/ '--Opinions  as  to  the  ^mode  of  restoring  Shah  Sujah,  submitted 
by  Bumes,  as. quoted  by  Doctor  Buist;  '  Outline  of  the  Operations  of 
the  British  Troops  in  Scinde  and  Afghanistan.' 

But  these  opinions,  which  are  dated  in  June,  1838,  seem  to  differ  hi 
ahndst  every  particular  froto  the  opinions  wMdi  this  mnfortooate  man  had 
offered  to  the  govemor-ganeral  only  a  few  months  before. 
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opinions  seem  to  have  varied  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  tbe  opinions  of  other  men  higher  in  office  than 
himself.  At  one  period  he  represented  Slmh  Sujah  as  an 
imbecile  prince,  without  a  party  in  his  own  country ;  and  at 
another  period  he  represented  his  party  as  being  so  strong 
that  the  moving  of  a  handM  of  our  troops  into  Afghanistan 
would  place  him  on  the  throne ;  at  one  time  he  represented 
Dost  Mohamed  as  the  best  ally  the  governor-general  could 
j&nd ;  and,  not  long  after,  he  describes  Dost  Mohamed  as  an 
irreconcilable  enemy,  whose  factious  spirit  ought  to  be 
broken.  He  now  declared  that  Shah  Sujah  had  more 
friends  in  the  country  through  which  the  Khyber  Pass  ru^s 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Afghanistan;  that  the  distribution 
of  a  little  money  among  the  Khyberees  would  convert  them 
all  into  warm  friends  of  the  English,  and  enable  Shah  Sujah 
to  advance  to  Cabul  in  triumph  and  without  bloodshed. 

Two  months  before  Bumes  met  the  governor-general  at 
Simla,  a  mission,  consisting  of  Mr.  Mac  Naghten,  the  Hon. 
Captain  Osborne,  and  others,  had  been  sent  to  Lahore,  to 
cement  our  perpetual  friendship  with  Runjeet  Sing  and  the 
Seikhs,  to  draw  up  with  Runjeet  a  new  treaty,  in  which  Shah 
Sujah  should  be  mcluded,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  easy 
advance  of  a  British  army  through  the  Seikh  country  to 
Cabul.  This  mission — ^in  whose  deliberations  Bumes  had 
shared — had  so  far  succeeded  in  its  object,  that  a  tripartite 
treaty  had  been  settled  and  ratified,  in  which  the  dethroned, 
poor,  and  helpless  shah  of  Oabul  wus  included  with  the 
governor-general  of  British  India  and  the  powerful  ruler  of 
Lahore  and  of  all  the  Punjaub. 

Our  warlike  preparations,  or  what  Bumes  calls  "  the 
ulterior  measures,"  which  "  could  only  be  matured  at  Simla," 
went  on  the  while  (the  governor-general  and  his  numerous 
paarty  enjoying  the  interval  among  the  cool  hills  and  green 
woods,  ani  i^eshing  waters) ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
1st  of  October  that  his  lordship  issued  his  famous  Simla 
proclamation.  At  this  moment,  if  the  governor-general  did 
not  know  that  the  siege  of  Herat — ^the  first  alleged  great 
cause  of  our  inquietude — had  been  raised,  and  the  reduced 
Persian  ariny  forced  into  a  disgraceM  and  ruinous  retreat, 
he  might  at  least  have  known  that  the  young  shah  had  no 
chance  of  success,  and  that  the  British  expedition  sent  to 
the  Persian  Q-ulf  could  not  fail  in  its  proposed  object. 
Persia  had  derived  nothing  but  disaster  and  shame  from  her 
2m2 
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rashlj-undertaken  expedition,  and  pnsillaniEHOus  and    ill- 
conducted  deffe.    lieutenant  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  threw 
himself  into  the  place,  directed  the  defence.    The  ignorant 
besiegers  could  scarcely  preserve  so  much  as  a  blockade ; 
the^  knew  nothing  about  regular  approaches,  and  iu  all 
theur  attempts  to  storm  they  were  beaten  back.    In  one 
assault,  the  shah  lost  1,800  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  altogether  his  casualties  exceeded  3,000.     He  was  aa 
remote  from  his  object  in  September,  1838,  as  in  November, 
1837,  when  he  first  came  in  sight  of  Herat.    His  anny  was 
short  of  provisions,  and  without  clothing  or  pay ;  and  rather 
than  have  continued   through    another  winter  before  a 
fortress  which  had  so  repeatedly  defeated  them,  the  Persians 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  dispersed  of  themselves,  in  spite 
of  all  their  shah  could  do  to  retain  them.* 

Our  expedition  from  Bombay  landed  at  Karrack,  in  the 
Persian  Gul^  in  the  middle  of  June,  when  Mac  J^aghten 
and  Bumes  were  preparing  for  the  Afghanistan  war  by 
negotiating  with  Bunjeet  Sing  at  Lahcnre.  The  possession 
of  Karrack,  an  island  belonging  to  Persia,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  shah's  dominions,  showed  him  how  completely  those 
dominions  were  within  our  grasp,  and  must  have  proved  to 
him  that  we  could  disembark  any  force  we  pleased  at  Bushire 
within  a  fortnight  of  its  quitting  Bombay,  and  possess  our- 
selves of  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  Persia  before  the  people 
at  large  could  be  made  aware  that  hostilities  were  intended. 
It  had  been  pointed  out  by  a  foreign  writer,  that  if  all  the 
powers  of  the  Eussian  empire  were  exerted  in  equip- 
ping an  army  for  the  invasion  of  India,  and  if  their 
mighty  army,  overcoming  obstacles  that  were  scarcely  to  be 
overcome  by  any  army  oi  any  size,  reached  the  western  bor- 
ders of  Beloochistan  m  safety,  with  its  complete  materiel,  a 
descent  by  the  British  on  Bushire  would  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  communications  of  that  army,  compel  Persia 
at  her  peril  to  act  against  it,  and  place  the  rear  of  that 
army  and  the  line  of  its  advance  and  relief  completdy  at 
our  mercy.f  The  descent  on  Karrack  gave  practical  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  this  speculation.  Moreover,  it  hadbeen 
shown  pretty  clearly,  that  for  Eussia  to  send  an  army  as 

*  Buist,  <  Outline  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Troops  in  Scindd 
and  Afghanistan.' 

t  '  The  British  Empire  in  the  East,'  by  Count  Bjomstjema,  translated 
by  H.  Evans  Uoyd.  London,  1840. 
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&r  as  the  eastern  border  of  Persia  was  impouible,  and  our 
own  experience  has  now  convinced  the  most  sceptical  that 
were  the  Bussians  there^  the  monntain  tribes,  without  our 
intervention,  would  cut  off  their  supplies,  destroy  their 
cattle,  and  seize  their  baggage.  We  could  anj  day  cut  an 
expedition  from  the  westwa^  to  pieces,  by  landing  a  force  at 
Sushire,  where  the  coast  country,  with  our  commanding 
fleets  and  tminterrupted  supplies,  would  furnish  a  base  of 
operations  from  which  Europe  and  Asia  united  together 
could  not  drive  us.  From  the  moment  that  our  troops 
landed  on  his  island  of  Karrack,  the  eves  of  the  Persian 
sbah  were  turned  more  anxiously  in  that  direction  than  upon 
the  siege  of  Herat ;  and,  at  the  end  of  September,  when  he 
gsure  up  that  siege  altogether,  and  put  his  diminished  and 
ralble  army  in  motion  for  a  retreat  into  the  heart  of  his 
own  countiy,  he  declared  that  he  did  so  in  consequence  of 
tke  presence  of  our  armament,  and  that  if  Karrack  had  not 
been  seized  by  us,  Herat  would  have  been  taken  by  hii^l. 

Well !  Herat  was  safe — ^that  k^  to  the  British  dominioQB 
in,  India  could  not  be  given  by  Persia  to  Eussia,  for  Persia 
could  not  get  it.  All  the  dispositions  for  a  erand  campaign 
beyond  the  Indus  and  in  the  heart  of  AJghanistan  were 
made  (badly  enough,  no  doubt !),  and  marching  orders  were 
given ;  but  it  appears  that  when  Lord  Auckhmd  received 
official  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  l^e  Persians  from  Herat, 
not  a  single  regiment  had  yet  begun  to  march.  But  this 
intelligence  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  counsels  and  con- 
duct of  men  who  had  made  up  their  minds  for  war,  and  who 
could  not  rest  until  the  British  flag  should  be  carried  over 
the  snowy  mountains  and  through  the  de^  defiles  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1888,  when  Lord  Auckland 
issued  his  warlike  proclamation  at  Simla,  the  army  of  India 
was  raised  to  203,000  men.  Sir  Henry  Fane  was  at  this 
time  commander-in-chief  of  all  India.  He  disapproved  both 
of  the  principles  of  policy  and  of  the  arran&;ement  of  the 
details  of  the  expedition ;  and  viewed  with  aLum  the  pros- 
pect of  having  our  armies  so  far  removed  from  our  own 
frontier.  Sir  Henry  was  besides  in  indifferent  health  when 
the  first  campaign  was  announced.*    As  a  foretaste  of  what 

♦  Colonel  Fane,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  said  afterwards, — "  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  Uiat  the  military  head  in  India  and  second  member  of 
council  of  that  country,  did  oppose,  or  perhaps  rather,  point  cut  to  the 
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might  be  expected  from  bun,  Bunjeet  Sing,  in  despite  of 
^e  recent  treaty  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Lahore  bj 
Mac  Naghten  and  Bumes,  revised  to  allow  our  troops  to 
cross  the  Punjaub.     Our  principal  rendezvous  was  theriefore 
appointed  to  be  Shikarpoor,  in  Scinde ;  and  thence  our  line  of 
advance  was  to  be  bythe  Bolan  Pass,  Quettah,  and  Candahar. 
At  the  beginning  of  December,  and  not  before,  the  force  on 
the  Bengal  side  was  ready  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Scinde.    It  was  9,500  strong.    A  reserve  division  was  sta- 
^oned  at  Eerozepocnr,  under  Major-General  Duncni^  which 
was  4,250  strong.    Bunjeet  Sing  had  engaged  to  maintain  an 
army  of  observation  of  15,000  men.    The  Seikh  contingent, 
about  6,000  strong,  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wade,  and  was  to  move  on  Oabul  by  the 
eastern  passes.     A  Bombay  column,  5,500  strcmg,  under  Sir 
John  Keane,  landed  at  Yikkur,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Lidus,  and  advanced  into  Scinde  The  ameera  of  Scinde 
had  faith^lly  promised  to  provide  supplies  and  the  means  of 
conveyance  for  our  armies  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Kurrachee, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Vikkur,  Sir  John  Keane  found  that 
they  had  provided  nothing  but  jealousy,  hatred,  and  ennMty, 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  Sdnde  population  were  eager  to 
attack  his  column.    As  soon  as  the  Bengal  column  reached 
Ferozepoor,  an  out-station  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutiedge, 
about  fifty  miles  from   Lahore,   Sir  Henry  Fane,  whose 
health  was  growing  worse,  resigned  the  command.     Thus  at 
starting,  and  before  the  main  body  got  beyond  our  frontier, 
our  army  was  left  vrithout  a  commander-in-chief.     Itoitd 
Auckland  had  nominated  Sir  John  Keane  to  the  direction 
of  the  whole  force,  and  instructed  him  to  send  his  own 
orders  to  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who,  as  senior  officer,  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Bengal  column,  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  until  its  junction  with  the  Bombajr  troops. 
This  also  gave  the  temporary  command  of  a  division  to 
Major-General  Nott,  and  of  a  brigade  to  Colonel  Dennie. 
We  can  trace,  even  at  this  moment,  some  of  the  jealousies 
and  heartburnings,  which  helped  to  destroy  the  discipline  of 
the  whole  army. 

goTernor-general,  the  extreme  danger  of  tbis  wild  and  unmeasured  expe- 
dition  He  insured  Lord  Auckland  the  success  which  did 

at  first  appear  to  attend  us,  but  warned  him  that  to  maintain  large  bodies 
of  troops  in  countries  so  distant,  and  which  scarce  produced  food  suffi- 
eicnt  for  the  scanty  population,  was  next  to  impossible."— Letter  pub- 
lished in  the  <  Times'  of  5th  June,  1842. 
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Sir  John  Kea&e  and  his  Bombay  column,  after  numerous 
difficulties  and  delays,  adyanced  towards  Tatta,  on  the  24th 
of  December.  Here  the  climate  was  Yory  trying,  both  &r 
tbbe  European  and  native  troops ;  the  days  were  excessiyely 
hpt,  the  nights  very  odd.  Tl^  granaries  had  all  been  {dun- 
dared  by  the  Beloochees,  and,  as  it  was  discovered,  by  the 
sanction  of  the  ameers.  When  the  Shah  Sujah*s  contin- 
gent of  6,000  men  (bad  troops,  and  paid  entirely  by  ua) 
moved  down  parallel  to  the  line  of  Sir  John  £eane*s  advancoy 
and  occupied  Larkhaua,  and  the  Bengal  column  moved 
opon  their  right,  the  Beloochees  retreated  and  disbanded 
themselves,  and  then  the  ame^s,  seeing  Hyderabad,  their 
capital,  open  to  attack,  made  a  new  agreement  with  Sir 
J<Am  Keane,  and  fuMUed  some .  few  of  its  conditions.  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  (he  had  be^x  made  Knight  Commander 
o£  the  Bath  and  lieutenant-colonel,  for  his  previous  services 
on  the  Indus,  in  Afghaoistan,  etc.,  and,  peniaps,  in  part  for 
his  ample  contribution  to  the  unlucky  project  now  in 
process  of  execution)  had  been  employed  to  collect  at 
Shikarpoor  camels  for  idie  use  of  i^e  whole  army.  The 
governor-general  had  calculated  that  45,000  camels  might 
DO  obtained ;  and  he  had  informed  Sir  John  Keane  that  this 
n^umber  should  be  fairly  and  pr(^>ortionately  distributed 
aimong  the  Bengal  troops,  the  Bombay  troops,  and  Shah 
Sujah's  contingent.  But  Bumes  could  never  collect  20,000 
camels  at  Shiksjpoor,  and  the  Bengal  column,  which  had 
just  arrived,  took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  camels  were  for 
tlpb^n ;  and  thought  it  extremely  hard  that  Sir  John  Keane 
sbould  order  any  to  be  appropriated  either  by  the  Bombay 
troops  or  by  the  shah*s  contingent.  There  were  clearly,  not 
camels  enough  for  all,  and  Colonel  Dennie  and  other  officers 
of  the  Bengal  army,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
iwsert  a  superiprity  over  the  officers  of  the  other  presiden- 
cies, thought  it  hard  that  their  troops  should  be  left  behind 
for  want  of  the  means  of  transport,  and  that  camels  should 
be  given  up  for  the  raw  levies  of  Shah  Sujah,  who  were  almost 
sure  to  run  away  from  the  first  enemy  they  met.  But  the 
governor-general's  instructions  were  very  positive — Shah 
Siyah's  contingent  must  be  sent  on  entire,  if  possible — and 
accordingly  camels  were  sent  aflber  them.  This  produced 
fresh  murmurs  and  heartburnings. 

The  cholera  morbus  broke  out  among  the  reserved  force 
of  3,000  men  at  Kurrachee,  and  carried  off  a  great  many  of 
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them.    Colonel  Thomas  Powell,  of  the  40th  regiment,  an 
old  and  eiroerienced  peninsular  officer,  died  of  this  drecidful 
disease.    JBiFeiTwhere  disasters    and  forebodings  of  cala- 
miiy  thickened  and  ought  to  have  warned  men — who  seemed 
heedless  of  the  warning — ^to  check  their  adyance  and  retrace 
their  stens.  There  was  no  d^endence  to  be  placed  either  upcm 
the  Scinde  ameers  or  upon  Kunjeet  Sing — ^there  was  little  se* 
curity^  for  our  communications  and  supplies,  and  the  nxeaiia 
that  were  adoj^ed  for  the  obtaining  of  some  such  security 
were  inadequate  to  the  end,  were  slorenlj,  unsystematic,  and 
unworthy  of  British  officers  at  this  time  of  day.    The  Bengai 
nrmjr,  the  Bombay  army,  Shah  Sujah's  rabble,  and  the  otb^ 
contingent  forces  went  on,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  progress  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
nearly  eyery  diyision  was  accompanied  by  an  amazing  num.* 
ber  of  camp-followers,  who  could  not  shift  for  themselyes  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.    On  the  20th  of  Eebruaiyv 
1839,  when  Sir  Willoughby  Cottcm  commenced  his  marofc 
towards  the  Bolan  Pass  with  the  Bengal  army,  he  was 
attended  by  about  80,000  camp-fi>Uowers,  who  were  all  to 
be  fed  from  the  commissariat.    Crossing  a  broad  and  dreary 
desert,  this  Bengal  column  reached  Dadur,  at  the  foot  dT 
the  mountains  of  Western  Afghanistan,  on  the  6th  of  Mardi» 
Here  supplies  began  to  run  short,  so  that  the  non-combatanta 
of  the  column  were  put  on  half-rations  before  entering  the 
mountain  country,     x  et  they  had  scarcely  left  the  territoiiea 
of  professing  friends  and  allies,  and  had  performed  no  more 
than  one-ha&  of  the  journey  to  GabuL    Tne  Bombay  coliupii 
was  at  this  time  nine  marches,  or  nearly  100  miles,  behind* 
Close  by  Dadur  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bolan  Pass — a  terrible 
chasm  nearly  seyenty  nules  Ion?,  tortuous,  deep,  and  flanked 
by  lofty  rocks.    This  portion  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by 
the  poorest  and  wildest  of  the  Afghan  tribes.    Portunately 
they  offered  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  our  troops  imtil 
they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  defile,  when  some 
skirmishing  took  place  and  a  few  of  our  people  were  wounded. 
But  the  excessiye  barrenness  and  st^pness  of  this  line  of 
march  caused  the  destruction  of  a  yast  number  of  horsea 
and  camels.     On  the  26th  of  March,  Sir  Willoughby  Cot- 
ton reached  Quettah,  a  town  situated  in  a  fertile  yalley,  and 
containing  a  population  of  6,000  or  6,000  souls.    Here 
supplies  and  other  good  things  were  expected,  but  none 
were  found.    The  place  belonged  to  the  khail  of  Khelat,  or ' 
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BCeerab  Ehan,  m&,  whom  Bumes  liad  negotiated  a  sort  of 
treaty  before  our  oolunms  were  put  in  motion.    Bumes 
-was   now  sent  again  to  Khelat,   to  endeayour  to  reason 
the  khan  into  terms,  or  into  the  fulfihnent  of  the  treaty 
"which  he  had  concluded  with  him.    The  khan,  like  most  of 
the  Afghan  chiefs,  seemed  to  entertain  a  morbid  dread  of 
Shah  Sujah,  whom  the  English  were  restoring  to  his  throne  ; 
and  Biimes  could  not  induce  him  to  make  a  short  journey 
firom  Khelat  to  visit  Shah  Sujah.    After  a  ^;ood  deal  of 
shuffiing  and  evasion,  which  ought  to  have  convmced  Bumes 
that  the  treaty  would  be  worth  nothing,  the  khan  of  Khelat^ 
agreed  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  £15,000  a  year  during  the 
continuance  of  our  army  in  Afghanistan ;  and  to  supply  pro- 
visions, carriage,  and  escorts  to  l^e  extent  of  his  ability  (but 
these  were  to  be  separately  paid  for).    While  they  were  dis* 
ciiasing  this  precious  treafy,  the  khan  of  Khelat  told  Bumes 
that  Dost  Mohamed  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Gabul,  whom  Lord 
Auckland  had  determined  to  dethrone,  was  a  man  of  resource 
and  ability,  and  that  though  we  might  put  him  down  and 
thrust  Shah  Sujah  in  his  place,  we  could  never  win  over  the 
A%han  nation.*     The  khan  used  these  words: — "Ton 
have  brought  an  army  into  the  country,  but  how  do  yon 
propose  to  take  it  back  again  ?"t    This  was  the  very 
expression  which  fell  from  the  duke  of  Wellington  when  the 
intimation  of  our  advance  into  Afghanistan  was  made  in 
parliament. 

Sir  John  Keane  brought  up  the  Bengal  column,  and  esta* 
hlished  his  head-quarters  at  Quettah,  on  the  4th  of  April. 
So  scarce  and  dear  had  grain  already  become,  that  his  camp* 
followers  greedily  devoured  the  Med  skins  of  sheep,  coagu* 
lated  blood,  roots,  or  whatever  else  they  could  procure. 
With  a  march  of  150  miles  before  them  to  Candahar,  they 
were  obliged  to  push  on,  upon  half-rations  for  the  men,  and 
without  provision  for  the  cattle.  All  communications  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  divisions,  even  now  100  miles  apart^ 
from  each  other,  were  completely  cut  off  by  the  fierce  tribes  in 
the  pass.  The  camp-followers  were  brought  down  to  quarter- 
rations,  or  ''  &mine*  allowance,"  as  one  of  our  officers  calls 

*  Letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  to  goyemment,  as  quoted  b^ 
Boist. 

t  Dr.  Atkinson  y  snperintendiog  snrgeon  of  the  Bengal  diyision,  <  Ez* 
pedition  into  Afghanistan/  &c.  Major  Hough,  '  March  and  Operationaf 
of  the  Army  of  tiie  Indus.' 
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it.  On  the  first  mftrch  towards  Gandaliar,  sbctj  of  our 
artillery  hprses  were  shot  to  prevent  i^eir  flEklling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy — ^no  more  food  fpr  them  being  procu- 
rt^le.  In  the  course  of  the  week  116  cavaliy  horses  died, 
and  between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June  this 
arm  of  the  service  was  nearly  disabled  for  want  of  food ! 
Nine  hundred  cam^  had  died  since  the  column  commenced 
their  advance.  The  robbers  of  tibe  pass  were  incessantly- 
harassing  our  soldiers  and  pouncing  down  &om  their  roclcs 
and  hills  upon  the  baggage.  Savage  and  unwise  orders  were 
carried  into  execution  by  our  harassed  and  exasperated 
troops;  they  pursued,  and  not  unfrequently  overtook  the 
marauders ;  and  whenever  these  Afghans  were  captured,  they 
were  shot  or  hanged — no  quarter  being  <m  mtf  oeeasion  given 
them.  It  was  thus  that  our  people  prepared  for  their  own 
destruction  in  the  mountain  passes — ^for  their  bloody  exodiut 
from  Afghanistan !  On  the  26th  of  April  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  reached  Candahur,  the  Bengal  column  having 
marched  1,000  miles  since  quitting  Eerozepoor. 

The  Bomb^  column  had  so  far  gained  on  the  advance  as 
to  be  in  the  !^ojuk  Pass,  only  sixty  miles  behind,  when  the 
head-quarters  of  the  grand  aamy  arrived  under  the  walls  <rf 
Oandahar.  It  h^  endured  terrible  fatigues  and  still  more 
terrible  privations,  and  was  reduced  to  3,600  men  before  it 
came  to  the  desert.  It  had  been  intended  that  it  should 
move  by  the  G-undava  Pass  and  Khelat ;  but  thQ  road  had 
not  been  previously  examined,  and  whea  the  column  came 
to  this  pass,  it  was  reported  to  be  impracticable.  .  Nothings 
therefore,  was  to  be  done  but  to  march  the  column  through  the 
Bolan  P0SS,  in  the  already  impovmshed  track  of  the  leading 
division.  The  khan  of  Khelat  proved  his  steady  adherence 
to  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  witk  Bumes,  by  writiog 
to  the  hill  chiefs — "  What  is  the  iise  of  treaties  and  arrange- 
ments ?  All  child's  play !  .  There  is  no  relief  but  in  death ! 
No  cure  but  in  the  destruction  of  the  English.  Their  heads, 
bodies,  and  goods  must  be  sacrificed.  Strengthen  the  p^. 
Call  on  all  the  tribes  to  harass  and  destroy  P'  On  the  12& 
of  April,  this  Bombay,  column  entered  the  Bolan  Pass :  the 
thermometer  was  at  110°,  but  above  the  pass  there  had  re- 
cently been  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  the  cold  on  those  heights 
(6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain)  was  excessive  and 
destructive,  if  not  to  the  life  to  the  energy  of  our  sepoys. 
In  the  pass  the  column  was  annoyed  by  the  stench  of  dead 
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eamels  and  of  multitudes  of  unburied  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
which  marked  in  horrible  characters  the  line  of  the  advance 
of  our  first  division.  Numerous  executions  swelled  the 
number  of  the  Afghan  dead,  for  the  armj  of  Bombay,  like 
the  army  of  Bei^al,  gave  no  quarter  to  the  hill  people ! 
Many  oi  our  camels  loaded  with  grain  were  killed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  camel-drivers  began  to  desert.  Although 
General  Nott  had  been  lefl  behind  at  Quettah  to  keep  open 
the  communications,  all  our  letter-bags  were  seized  and 
rifled,  so  that  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  our  troops  reached  Cabul,  the  safe  arrival  of 
a  single  packet  could  never  be  depended  on.  As  the  Bom- 
bay column  reached  the  height  above  the  pass,  the  men  were 
attacked  by  dysentery.  Making  rapid  marches,  they,  how- 
ever, reached  Candahar  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  there  found 
the  Bengal  troops.  Colonel  Dennie,  who  had  been  lefb  be- 
hind mm  the  reserve  stores  and  carriages,  and  vtdth  some  of 
the  shah's  raw  contingents,  and  the  Slst  and  42nd  Bengal 
native  infantry,  by  means  of  some  extraordinary  marches, 
rdbased  Captun  Stockley,  of  the  Bombay  commissariat, 
who,  on  his  way  to  Dadur  with  cattle,  grain,  and  storey,  had 
been  surrounded  and  shut  up  in  a  smidl  fort  by  the  Beloo- 
chees ;  saved  Captain  And^'scm,  who  was  commanding  two 
newly-raised  troops  of  the  shah's  horse-artillery,  with  tum- 
brils, and  ammunition  filling  fifty  carriages,  etc. ;  fought  his 
way  nobly  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  reached  Candahar ; 
but  many  of  his  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  many 
had  died  of  apoplexy,  or  had  gone  mad  firom  the  excess  of 
heat. 

The  army  now  assembled  at  Candahar,  exclusive  of  the 
shah's  contmgent,  amounted  to  10,400  fighting  men.  The 
camp-followers  had  dwindled  away,  through  death  and  sick- 
ness, and  the  dread  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  but  they  still  amounted 
to  nearly  29,000  men.  The  shah's  contingent,  which  was 
entirely  paid,  and  also  officered,  by  our  Indian  government, 
mustered  about  13,000  men — ^but  we  could  not  call  them 
fighting  men«  Sir  John  Keane  strongly  condemned  the 
uniting  of  such  a  force  as  this  to  the  two  well-appointed 
armies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay.  It  appears  that  this  was 
done  in  the  vain  hope  of  giving  plausibility  to  the  fiction  that 
Shah  Sujah  was  entering  his  dominions  siurounded  by  his 
own  troops — when,  in  fact,  it  was  too  notorious  to  escape 
exposure,  that  he  had  not  a  single  subject  or  Afghan  among 
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them;  his  sliam  army  being  made  up  of  camp-followers  firom 
the  Company's  military  stations.* 

Candanar  contained  a  population  of  from  60,000  to  100,000 
inliabitants.  On  the  approach  of  our  imposing  force,  the 
three  brother  sirdars,  who  had  held  the  city  for  about  twelre 
years,  fled  with  their  &milies  and  some  two  hundred  followers 
to  Ghirisk,  a  small  fortress,  eighty  miles  distant.  They  were 
pursued  by  Brigadier  Sale,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  they 
then  continued  their  flight  without  interruption  to  Meshid, 
in  Persia.  Haiji  Khan  and  some  other  of  the  chiefs  had 
deserted  to  us,  but  only  to  desert  from  us  and  betray  us  at 
tiie  flrst  opportunity.  Populous  as  was  the  city  of  Candahar, 
neither  money  for  bills  upon  India  nor  a  sufficient  supply  of 

Srovisions  could  be  procured  for  the  army.  By  the  1st  of 
idy  the  whole  army  had  quitted  Gandalmr,  and  was  in  ^ill 
march  upon  Ghuznee,  the  soldiers  still  continuing  on  hali^ 
and  the  camp-followers  on  Quarter,  rations.  The  distance 
from  Candahar  to  Ghuznee  is  about  230  miles ;  but  on  the 
2l8t  of  July  the  army  halted  under  the  walls  of  Ghuzne^ 
its  wide-spread  baggage  corering  an  area  of  sixteen  square 
miles.  The  works  of  Ghuznee  were  found  to  be  far  strongs 
than  Sir  John  Keane  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  four 
heavy  guns  of  our  battering-train  had  been  left  behind  at 
Candamir,  in  the  belief  that  wiey  would  not  be  wanted,  llie 
result  of  a  reconnaisance  was  a  report  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  that,  if  he  decided  upon  an  immediate  attack  on 
Ghuznee,  the  only  feasible  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  only 
one  which  held  out  a  prospect  of  success,  was  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  Cabul  gateway  (all  the  other  gates  had  been 
built  up),  and  blow  the  gate  open  by  powder-bags.f  Sir 
John  Keane  resolyed  to  take  this  advice,  and  the  artiUery 
were  ordered  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  On  the 
following  day,  the  22nd  of  July,  some  of  the  Afghan  tribes 
collected  in  great  force  on  some  neighbouring  hills ;  but 
being  encountered  by  Captain  Outram,  wim  only  150 
infantry  and  matchlock-men,  they  were  beaten  and  put  to 
flight :  thirty  or  forty  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
thirty-eight  were  made  prisoners.  According  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bumes,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mac  Naghten,  was  con- 

*  Letter  of  Colonel  Dennie,  addressed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mac 
Donald,  military  secretary  to  Sir  John  Keane,  as  quoted  by  Buist. 

t  Report  and  Memoranda,  by  Captains  Thomson  and  Peat,  of  the 
engineers. 
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stantly  with  Shall  Sujah,  as  soon  as  the  thirty-eidit  prisoneni 

-were  Drought  into  ms  majesty's  presence  and  questioned 

about  their  rebellion  and  treason,  tnej  said  that  they  would 

glory  in  taking  his  majesty's  life ;  that  he  was  an  inndel  and 

had  brought  an  army  of  infidels  into  the  country,  and  that 

they  would  take  his  life  wheneyer  they  could ;  and  one  of 

them,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  plunged  a  dag^r  into 

the  breast  of  one  of  the  shah's  attendants,  upon  which  the 

king  gave  orders  that  they  should  all  be  beheaded.    There 

is  no  doubt  at  all  that  tmrty-six  of  these  thirty-eight  cap- 

tives  were  immediately  put  to  death,  and  that,  too,  in  tne 

presence  of  at  least  one  British  officer.* 

Between  this  night  of  murders  and  the  following  morning 
the  Cabul  gate  of  Ghuznee  was  blown  up  by  SK)01bs.  of 
powder,  in  twelve  sand-bags,  with  a  hose  seventy-two  feet 
long.  If  this  operation  hi^  failed  (and  it  never  could  have 
succeeded  if  the  Afghans  had  possessed  any  military  science). 
Sir  John  Keane  must  have  retreated  to  Candahar,  and  thence 
by  the  terrible  Bolan  Pass  towards  our  own  frontiers. 

As  soon  as  the  gate  was  blown  open,  our  storming  party 
rushed  in  and  commenced  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflict  with 

*  Letter  from  Sir  William  Mac  Naghten  to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  on 
the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  thirty-six  prisoners  who  were  put  to 
death  at  Gbuznee  in  the  presence  of  Major  Mac  Sherry,  on  the  evening  of 
the  22nd  of  July,  1839|  as  quoted  by  Buist. 

Among  other  startling  things,  this  historian  of  the  Afghan  war  quotes 
the  following  passage  firom  Mac  Naghten's  letter,  which  was  written  about 
a  year  after  the  event.  **  Towards  evening,  a  report  was  brought  to  me 
that  the  king's  people  had  taken  several  prisoners,  and  that  his  majesty 
had  determined  upon  the  execution  of  them  all.  On  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  I  suggested  that  a  selection  should  be  made  of  the  offenders  for 
execution,  and  immediatdy  consulted  Lieutenant- Greneral  Sir  John 
Keane,  through  Sir  Alexan<kr  Bumes,  who  was  in  his  excellency's  camp ; 
and  his  opinion  was  that  '  the  most  summary  example  should  be  made  of 
such  dastardly 'ruffians/  In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  received  several  mes- 
eages  from  his  majesty,  expressing  his  determination  to  put  the  prisoner! 
to  death,  as  the  only  safe  and  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  exigency 
of  our  situation.  I  replied,  that  his  majesty  was  supreme ;  but  that  I 
would,  at  least,  strongly  recommend  him,  if  he  thought  a  severe  example 
necessary,  to  liberate  some  of  the  prisoners,  in  order  that  the  retribution 
which  had  overtaken  their  comrades  might  be  made  known  to  the  whole 
of  these  fanatic  offenders.  My  recommendation  was  not  concurred  in  by 
his  majesty,  to  the  extent  that  I  could  have  wished ;  of  thirty -eight 
prisoners,  two  only  were  released — the  one  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
Syud  (a  MuutUnum  $aini,  or  holy  man,  or  £imV),  and  the  other  because 
he  begged  his  life.  The  remainder,  who  obstinately  persisted  in  exas- 
perating his  majesty,  were  executed." — ^Buist. 
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the  Afghans.  The  fighting  was  long  and  desperate.  Briga- 
dier Sale,  who  commanded  the  supporting  colomn,  received 
ft  serere  wound  on  the  face  firom  a  sabre ;  when  dosing  witb 
his  antagonist,  both  lost  their  footing,  and  rolled  over  toge- 
ther. In  this  extremity  the  brigadier  recognized  Captaki 
Kershaw,  of  the  Idth  light  in&ntry,  who  at  that  moment 
came  up,  and  having  made  his  situation  known  to  him,  he 
was  speedily  relieved  by  the  captain  passing  his  sword 
through  the  body  of  the  frantic  Afghan,  who,  •  however, 
would  not  let  go  his  hold  until  Sale  clefk  his  skull  from  the 
crown  to  the  eyebrows, 

"When  the  town  was  carried  entirely,  the  strong  fortress 
remained,  and  was  expected  to  make  a  still  more  desperate 
resistance ;  but  about  five  o'clock,  a.m.,  or  Httie  more  than 
three  hours  after  the  gate  had  been  blown  open,  the  British 
colours  waved  from  the  battlements  of  the  citadel.  Hyder 
Khan  (one  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mohamed),  the  govemoi^ 
surrendered  himself  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  was 
placed  imder  the  care  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  who  had  so 
recently  figured  at  Cabul  as  the  friend  and  guest  of  his 
frither.  Meer  Khan,  the  eldest,  and  commonly  known  as 
"the  fighting  son"  of  Dost  Mohamed,  had  come  close  upon 
our  camp  early  in  the  morning,  with  5,000  cavalry.  He  heard 
the  firing,  and  only  waited  for  daylight  to  discover  how  mat- 
ters stood  in  the  K)rtress.  The  d&wn  showed  him  the  British 
flag  on  the  ramparts ;  and  he  forthwith  fled  towards  Cabul, 
leaving  aU  his  elephants  and  baggage  behind  him  to  be  cap^- 
tured  by  our  troops,  or  by  the  shah's  contingent,  who  were 
as  quick  in  plundering  as  they  were  slow  in  fighting.  ' 

In  the  assault,  about  170  of  our  people  were  wounded,  but 
only  seventemi  killed:  about  1,000  Afghans  were  slain, 
about  1,600  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  number  of  the 
wounded  was  estimated  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  can- 
tives.  To  talk  of  the  "  g^uus  and  skill "  with  which  the 
plan  of  the  attack  was  conceived,  is  to  be  guilty  of  rhodomon- 
tade  and  nonsense ;  but  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers,  during 
the  storm,  and,  still  more,  after  the  storm  had  succ6edea^ 
was  rare,  and  in  the  highest  degree  admirable.  No  city 
taken  by  assault  ever  suffered  so  little  as  Ghuznee,  and  no 
men  ever  conducted  themselves,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, so  temperately  and  moderately  as  its  captors. 

With  the  close  of  the  fighting,  all  violence  ceased,  and 
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not  one  female  was  exposed  to  insult  or  injury.*  The 
fall  of  Grtmznee  opened  the  way  to  Cabul,  and  opened  more 
roads  than  one.  Colonel  (now  Bir  Claude  Martin)  Wade 
had  assembled  near  Peshawer  1,000  of  the  Seikh  contingent, 
and  more  than  4,000  of  the  shah's  levies.  With  this  force  he 
was  to  move  upon  Cabul,  by  Jellalabad.  Wade  forced  his 
way  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  the  enemy  flying  from  a  fort 
which  was  considered  as  the  key  of  that  p«88.  Jellalabad 
was  defended  by  Mohamed  Akbar  Khan,  second  son  of  Dost 
Mohamed,  ta^  afterwards  famous  for  the  vengeance  he  took 
upon  the  invaders.  This  chief  had  2,500  men  and  fourteen 
guns ;  but  on  the  faU  of  Ghuznee  he  was  hastily  recalled 
for  the  defence  ctf  Cabul.  This  at  once  op^ied  the  way  for 
Colonel  Wade's  forces  through  the  rest  of  the  passes,  and 
placed  Jellalabad  in  our  hands.  Wade  was  so  close  upon 
Akbar  Khan  that  he  compelled  him  to  abandon  all  his 
artillery  and  camp  equipage,  which,  togetiier  with  horses, 
bullocks,  and  7,000  rounds  of  ball-cartridges,  fell  into  our 
hands. 

On  the  30th  of  July  Sir  John  Keane,  with  the  main 
army,  marched  from  Ghuznee  to  CabuL  He  crossed  the 
ridge  of  a  mountain,  said  to  be  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  went  through  another  deep  and  narrow  defile 
without  encountering  any  resistance.  As  Sir  John  Keane 
drew  nigh.  Dost  Mohamed  quitted  his  throne  and  his 
capital,  and  fled  with  600  horsemen  to  seek  a  reluge  in  the 
wide  country  beyond  the  Oxus. 

But  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  this  news  was  received 
at  our  headnpiarters,  Sir  John  Keane  learned  the  death  of 
Bunjeet  Sing,  l^e  Lion  of  Lahore,  an  event  whidi  materially 
and  irrjuriously  affected  the  triple  alliance.  Detaching  a 
very  inadequate  party  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
king.  Sir  John  Keane  and  Shi^  Sujah  marched  leisurely  on 
to  Cabul,  under  the  walk  of  whicn  they  encamped  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  August.  On  i^  afternoon  of  the 
next  day.  Shah  Sujah,  Sir  John  Keane,  the  general  officers ' 
of  the  army,  Bumes,  Mac  Naghten,  and  other  officers  of  the 

*  Buist.  This  writer  adds —  '^  It  maj  not  be  luperfluoas  to  add,  that 
long  before  this,  the  commissariat  store  of  intoxicating  liquor  had  been 
exhausted,  and  Sir  J.  Keane  commanded  a  temperance  army.  To  the 
want  of  liquor  is  ascribed  by  the  medical  men  the  unprecedented  celerity 
with  which  the  injuries  of  our  wounded  were  healed." 
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miBsion,  or  of  the  staff^  made  a  pompous  and  trimnpliai] 
entrance  into  the  capital.  The  people  were  respectfm  an 
orderly,  but  cold;  tne  chiefs  were  absent;  there  ^vras  m 
enthusiasm. 

Some  of  these  yainglorious  En|;lishmen,  not  saidsfied 
with  riding  in  triumph,  had  put  it  mto  the  restored  sbah'i 
head  to  create  an  order  of  knighthood,  and  to  confer  th6 
^rst  badges  upon  themselves ! 

While  this  foolery  was  in  progress  at  Cabul,  the  Albans 
were  murdering  every  British  officer  or  soldier  that  they 
could  surprise  outside  of  the  camp.* 

Considering  the  work  as  done,  Sir  John  Keane  Iranied 
back  to  India,  and  from  thence  to  England,  to  be  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Keane  of  Ghuznee  and 
Oappoquin  (with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year),  and  to  recme 
the  thanks  of  parliament.    The  shouts  of  triumph  and  ap- 
plause were,  however,  mingled  with  the  expression  of  many 
doubts,  and  some  severe  criticism.     Lord  Ellenborough 
declared  the  war  to  have  been  a  folly,  and  said  it  remaii^ 
to  be  seen  whether  it  might  not  prove  a  crime.  Lord  Auck- 
land, as  governor-general,  also  received  his  meed  of  approval : 
he  was  raised  in  the  peerage  to  the  rank  of  an  earl. 

The  Bombi^  colimm  quitted  Cabul  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Bengal  troops  remained  for  nearly  a  month 
longer,  but  by  the  20th  of  October,  all  the  forces,  returning 
for  the  present  to  India,  had  left  Shah  Suiah's  capital.  The 
cold  was  severe  in  the  moimtain-passes,  thick  ice  was  fo^md 
upon  the  roads,  the*  bodies  of  dead  camels  and  horses  lay 
m>zen  all  around,  and,  without  having  to  eocoimter  any 
enemy,  our  retiring  columns  suffered  very  severely. 

Seldom  have  troops  been  left  in  a  more  uncertain  or  more 
hazardous  predicament  than  the  army  which  was  left  to 
secure  Shah  Sujah  on  his  throne.  In  the  month  of  Januaiy 
there  was  a  fall  of  snow  nearly  five  feet  deep.  The  poor 
eepoys  suffered  cruelly,  and  even  the  British  soldiers,  who 
were  only  indifferently  provided  with  clothes  and  blankets,  I 
ahivered  on  those  mountains  and  table-lands.  The  Afghans 
remained  inactive  until  the  return  of  spring ;  but  then  the 
Ohilzies  and  other  powerful  tribes  began  to  unite  their 
cavalry,  and  to  attack  our  outposts.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  dwelling  on  the  hills  and  in  the  glens,  not  only  re- 

*  Dr.  Kennedy,  *  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Indui.' 
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^  faded  to  pay  any  taxes  or  tribute  to  Shah  Sujah,  but  also 
^'  refused  to  sell  provisions  to  our  commissariat.  As  the  ice 
^fi  and  snow  melted,  and  lefb  the  roads  and  mountain-paths 
passable,  a  fierce  war  of  posts  commenced.  This  warfare 
^1  fdone  would  have  worn  out  our  army.  As  the  summer 
j^^.     advanced  it  assumed  a  bolder  character.    Dost  Mohamed, 

|jg     after  a  narrow  escape  from  being  betrayed  and  murdered  bv 
the  king,  or  ruler,  of  Bokhara,  received  assistance  in  his 
j^j;     extremity  from  the  khan  of  Kokan,  on  the  Persian  border ; 
.  ^      and  in  company  with  one  of  his  sons,  Afzul  Khan,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Afghanistan,  to  stir  up  the  country  to  undertake 

j      a  holy  war  lor  the  expulsion  of  the  unbelieving  English. 

^  Some  native  Afghan  troops,  which  Shah  Sujah  had  raised, 
r^  began  to  desert  to  the  Dost,  who  had  collected  a  great 
'jj'jj  number  of  XJsbeg  Tartars.  As  the  expelled  ruler  advanced 
,  p  upon  Cabul,  several  severe  actions  were  fought,  in  which  our 
fine  artillery  practice-  and  our  grape  and  shrapnel  gave  us 
the  victory,  and  inflicted  terrible  losses  on  the  enemy.  At 
last,  driven  from  post  to  post,  Dost  Mohamed  made  up  his 
^Z  mind  to  surrender  to  Sir  "William  Mac  Naghten,  or  to  Sir 
'  Alexander  Bumes,  who  were  both  left  at  Cabul,  the  first  as 

^  ambassador  or  envoy.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  No- 
./;  vember,  1840,  as  Mac  Na^hten  was  returning  from  his 
^^^  evening  ride,  and  was  withm  a  few  yards  of  his  own  resi- 
V^        dence  in  the  Balla  Hissar,  or  citadel  of  Cabul,  a  solitary 

;        horseman   galloped   up  to  him,  and  told  him  that  Dost 

4^        Mohamed  had  arrived,   and  sought  his  protection.     The 

[L,        words  were  scarcely  said  ere  the  chief  hunself  appeared; 

\        and,  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  presented  his  sword  to  the 

envoy.     The  Dost  had  quitted  the  field  of  battle*  late  the 

.  preceding  evening,  and  had  ridden  straight  into  Cabul,  a 
,  J  distance  of  sixty  miles.  On  the  12th  of  JSTovember  Dost 
J  Mohamed  was  sent  off  for  India  imder  a  strong  escort. 
^  He  waited  at  Peshawer  till  joined  by  his  family,  which 
jj  consisted  of  nearly  700  persons,  of  wnom  about  one  half 
^  were  females.  Fourteen  of  his  sons  surrendered,  Akbar 
^  Khan  alone  holding  out  against  us  to  the  end.  The  Dost 
^  was  allowed  to  visit  Calcutta,  where  the  governor-general 

<^         received  him  with  much  respect  and  courtesy.    Three  lacs 

^  *  The  chiefs  last  battle— the  battle  of  Purwan  Durrah — in  which  some 

,t  of  our  sepoy  regiments  had  behaved  like  downright  cowards,  and  in  which 

Dr.  Lord,  one  of  our  numerous  political  agents  in  the  country,  Lieutenant 
Broadfoot,  and  Comet  Crispin  were  kUled  and  cut  to  pieces. 
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of  rupees,  or  about  £80,000  a  year,  were  allotted  to  him; 
and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Mussooree,  on  our  norti^ 
west  frontier,  where  he  remained  till  1843. 

The  surrender  oi  Dost  Mohamed,  and  the  activity  of  our 
moveable  columns  under  General  Sale,  Colonel  Dannie,  and 
other  Active  and  intelligent  officers,  brought  the  country  aQ 
round  Oabul  to  a  trani^uil  state.  But  t&  calm  was  deo^- 
tive ;  it  was  but  a  lull  m  the  storm ;  and  although  this  wa» 
clearly  seen  and  frankly  stated  by  many  of  our  officers,  our 
infatuated  envoy  wouM  not  see  it,  and  would  not  takft 
warning. 

Before  the  Bombay  column  cleared  out  of  the  country 
the  celebrated  fortress  of  Khelat  was  stormed  and  tak^[i^ 
and  Meerab  Khan,  who  had  paid  so  little  respect  to  ^ae 
treaty  which  Bumes  had  conduded  wiUi  him,  and  aeveaai 
otiier  Beloochee  chiefe,  were  slain.  This  was  a  brilliant 
operation,  which  will  bear  comparis(nL  with  any  exploit  our 
troops  ever  performed  in  India. 

While  comparative  tranquillity  reigned  in  and  around 
Cabul,  insurrections  broke  out  among  the  fierce  tribes  tiuit 
inhabit  tiie  country  to  the  east  of  the  BoLm  Pass.  At  the 
same  time  some  of  ihe  ameers  oi  Scinde  called  their  foUoweses 
to  the  field,  united  thdr  bands,  and  threatened  all  our  com* 
munications  between  Afghanistan  and  our  own  provinces. 
Several  serious  disasters  were  sustained  by  our  troops,  aaud 
more  and  more  en^nies  collected. 

In  May,  1841,  Mi^r  Fottinger  prognosticated  the  coming 
storm,  representing  to  the  envoy  tb^  insuffidemnr  of  our 
military  force  in  some  quarters,  and  the  badness  of  their  can- 
tonm^its  in  nearly  all  places.  The  major  was  looked  up(m, 
as  an  alarmist.  About  the  end  of  Septemb^  the  roads  near 
Gabul  swarmed  with  predatory  bands,  and  three  Ghilzie 
chie&  of  note  quitted  Gabul,  after  plundering  a  rich  caravan^ 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  defile  of  Khoord  Cabol^ 
only  ten  miles  from  tiie  ci^itaL  At  the  same  time  inteDi-i' 
gence  was  received  that  Dost  Mohamed's  ablest  and  fiercest 
son,  Akbar  Khan,  was  collecting  tro<^  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  General  Sale  cleared  the  pass  of  Khoonl 
Gabul,  but  not  without  hard  fighting  aiid  oonsiderable  loe&»^ 


^  After  ratoriiig  Shah  8«iah  to  his  tiinme,  an  ^grooAent  w 
nto  with  the  Ghilne  duefr*  ti«t  a  certain  sum  of  BMwej  shovU  be  paijl 
to  them  yearly  oat  of  the  Cabvl  treasnry ,  if  they  woakl  keen  the  Kfaooii 
Cabal  Pass  open,  and  olfer  nn  BMkstation  to  onr  troops  on  moBrpmmig, 
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This  was  in  the  montli  of  October,  and  all  through  this 
mcmth  our  officers  were  insulted  in  their  cantonments  at 
Cabul,  and  naany  attanpts  were  made  to  assassinate  them. 

On  the  2nd  of  NoTember,  at  an  early  hour,  intelligence 
'was  brought  to  cantonments  that  a  popular  outbreak  had 
taken  place  in  the  city,  and  that  a  general  attack  had  been 
xoade  on  the  houses  of  all  British  officers  residing  at  CabuL 
The  envoy  Mac  Naghten  was  in  the  cantonments,  but 
Bumes  was  in  the  city.  At  about  8  A.M.,  a  hurried  note 
was  received  from  Bumes,  who  stated  that  the  minds  a£ 
the  people  had  been  excited  by  some  evil  reports,  but 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  should  succeed  in  quelHng  the 
commotion.  An  hour  after  this,  it  was  reported  in  the 
cantonment  that  Bumes  had  been  murdered,  and  that 
Captain  Jdmson's  ia^easury  had  been  plundered. 

Elame^s  were  now  seen  to  issue  from  that  part  of  the  city 
where  they  dwelt,  and  an  incessant  report  of  fire-arms 
seemed  to  roll  through  the  town  from  end  to  end.  It  was 
soon  ascertained,  that  the  rabble  who  first  commenced  the 
attack  did  not  exceed  800  men,  and  that  with  Sir  Alexander 
were  massacred  his  brother.  Lieutenant  Bumes,  Lieutenant 
"W.  Broadfoot,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  found  on 
the  premises.*  Our  generals  and  superior  officers,  were  all 
so  thunderstruck  as  to  be  incapable  of  adopting  more  than 
i^  most  puerile  of  defi^isive  measures.  Coward  as  he  was, 
8hah  Sujah  sent  out  one  of  his  own  sons,  with  a  number  of 
hi^  immediate  Afghan  retainers  and  two  guns,  to  restore 
order ;  but  no  support  was  rendered  by  our  troops, 

between  Cabol  and  Jellalabad.  Little  dependence  could  be  placed  oci 
such  a  bargain ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  bargain  was  first  broken  by  us  or 
by  our  ally,  Shah  Sujah »  and  that  this  provoking  circumstance  contributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  disasters  which  followed. 

*  *  The  Military  Operations  at  Cabul,  &c.,  with  a  Journal  of  Impri. 
sonment  in  Afghanistan,'  by  Uentenant  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the  Bengal 
artiUery,  late  deputy-commissariat  of  ordnance  at  Cabul. 

SpeaJdng  charitably  of  his  errors,  and  making  no  allusion  to  a  very 
current  report  of  gross  and  proroking  misconduct,  lieutenant  "Ejre 
says — *'  No  man,  surely,  in^  highly  responsible  public  situation — eepe- 
cialiy  in  such  a  one  as  that  held  by  the  IsAe  Sir  Alexander  Bumes — ought 
ever  to  indulge  In  a  state  of  blind  security,  or  to  neglect  salutary  warnings^ 
however  small.  It  is  indisputable  that  such  warnings  had  been  given  to 
him,  especially  by  a  respe<^ble  Afghan  named  Taj  Mahomed,  who,  on 
the  very  previous  night,  went  in  person  to  Sir  A.  Bumes  to  put  him  on 
his  guard,  but  returned  disgusted  by  the  incredulity  with  which  his  asser- 
tions were  received." 
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Sir  William  Mac  Naghten  said  that  the  storm  would  soon 
blow  over  of  itself.  Every  minute  that  was  lost  in  inaction 
raised  the  numbers  and  the  audacity  of  the  insurgents.  The 
chief  command  of  our  astounded  and  bewildered  army 
(bewildered  much  more  by  the  inactivity  and  stupor  of  their 
leaders  than  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Afghans)  was  at  this 
time  held  by  Major-General  Elphinstone,  a  most  amiable 
and  at  one  time  a  gallant  oflRcer,  but  who  had  been  suffering 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  which,  affecting  his  nerves,  had 
worn  out  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body.  He  was  utterly 
incapable  of  acting  in  this  sudden  emergency  with  the 
promptitude  and  vigour  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
his  troops,  and  the  officers  next  in  command  under  him 
fieem  to  have  been — without  the  same  physical  and  unavoid- 
able causes — as  incapable  as  himself,  and  to  have  shrunk 
from  all  responsibility.  The  cantonment  occupied  by  the 
army  for  so  many  months  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be,  and 
the  magazine  of  provisions  was  placed  in  the  most  exposed 
and  least  defensible  part  of  it,  detached  from  our  works  of 
strength.  All  the  calamities  which  befel  our  ill-starred 
force  might  be  traced  more  or  less  to  the  defects  of  our 
position ;  and  whether  we  look  to  its  situation  or  to  its  con- 
struction, this  cantonment  at  Cabul  must  ever  be  spoken  of 
as  a  disgrace  to  our  military  skiU  and  judgment.* 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  day  after  the  outbreak,  3,000 
Ghilzies  rushed  through  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass  towards 
the  capital,  and  other  numerous  bands  began  to  collect  on 
the  hills.  "We  cannot,  and  we  need  not,  narrate  what  fol- 
lowed :  the  fearful  story,  with  all  its  horrible  and  humiliating 
details,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  Englishman.  Our 
commanding  officers  continued  in  their  imbecility  until  our 
troops  were  infected  with  downright  cowardice :  not  merely 
the  shiveringhalf-starved  sepoys,but  our  British-born  soldiers 
cowered  before  a  barbarous  and  stupid  enemy  whom  they 
had  so  often  beaten.  Discipline  disappeared ;  but  never  had 
discipline  been  put  to  a  severer  test !  The  brave  soldier 
may  be  expected  to  bear  everything  except  the  self-evident 
imbecility  and  fatuity  of  his  commanding  officers.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  our  people  ran  away  from  the  commissa- 

*  Lieutenant  Vincent  Eyre.  •*  The  cantonment  had  a  low  rampart  and 
a  Rarrow  ditch ;  its  form  was  a  parallelogram ;  it  had  round  flanking 
bastions  at  each  corner,  but  every  one  of  these  bastions  was  commanded 
by  some  fort  or  hill." 
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riat  fort,  and  left  dl  oiir  stores,  clotting,  and  provisions 
to  the  enemy,  except  two  days'  supply  of  provisions  in  can* 
tonments.     On  the  5th  an  attack  was  made  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  commissariat  fort;  but  our  officers  again 
behaved  like  fools  and  our  men  Hke  cowards,  and  the  enemy 
remained  in  possession  of  the  rich  prize  tbey  had  obtained. 
The  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  starve  the  army  out  of  its 
cantonment;  and  to  this  end  the  chiefs  exerted  all  their 
influence  to  prevent  our  troops  being  supplied  from  any 
of  the  neighbouring  forts.     On  the  9th,  Gfeneral  Elphin- 
stone's  weak  state  of  health  rendered  the  presence  of  a 
coadjutor  absolutely  necessary  to  reheve  him  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrison ;  and  Brigadier  Shelton,  the  second  in 
command,   was,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir  "W.   Mac 
Naghten,  summoned  in  from  the  Balla  Hissar,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  rouse  the  sinking  confidence  of  the  troops. 
Shelton  was  scarcely  in  the  cantonment  ere  a  quarrel  or  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  him  and  Mac 
Naghten.    The  brigadier  had  from  the  first  despaired  of 
being  able  to  hold  out  the  winter  at  Cabul,  and  strenuously 
advocated  an  immediate  retreat  to  JeUalabad. 

On  the  13th,  Shelton  made  a  tolerably  spirited  and  suc- 
cessful sally  upon  some  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  that  were  now 
occupying  all  the  hills  which  surrounded  and  commanded 
our  cantonment,  the  said  cantonment  being  a  piece  of  low 
swampy  ground ;  but  the  Afghans  soon  returned,  and  con- 
tinued to  annoy  our  troops  with  their  unceasing  fire  of 
musketry.  Major  Pottinger,  badly  wounded,  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Haughton,  who  had  lost  a  hand,  and  had  been  gashed 
on  the  neck,  a  sepoy  of  our  Gorkha  regiment,  a  moonshee, 
and  another  native,  arrived  on  the  15th,  from  a  position 
at  Charikar ;  and  these  were  all  that  were  left  out  of  100 
men  who  had  occupied  the  said  post ;  all  the  rest,  men  and 
officers,  had  been  butchered  by  the  Afghans. 

How  provisions  had  been  obtained  we  know  not,*  but 
our  army  was  still  motionless  in  its  cantonment  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  when  the  terrible  Akbar  Khan  arrived 
in  Cabul,  with  some  hundreds  of  well-mounted  warriors. 
His  arrival  was  immediately  followed  by  the  defection  of 
several  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto  professed  great  friendship 

*  It  appears  that  for  some  time  provisions  were  obtained  from  the 
contiguous  village  of  Beymaroo,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  largely 
bribed  by  our  envoy. 
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to  the  Engliisb.     On  the  2drd,  Shehon  sallied  again  in  fbi^ee, 
in  order  to  clear  the  way  &>r  our  foraging  parties,  and  -waa 
driven  back  with  severe  loss,  afber  having  committed  m  t^iui 
one  miserably  disastrous  af&iT)  no  fewer  than  sue  ciq^ltal 
military  enxnrs.    By  this  time  our  troqps  had  lost  all  coii- 
fidence  in  their  officers;   and  they  were    starving  wift 
hunger  as  well  as  vrith  cold.     On  the  26th,  a  letti^  was 
received  by  Mac  Naghten  from  Osman  Khan,  who  proposed 
that  the  British  c^ould  quietly  evacuate  the  couirtry,  and 
leave  the  Afghans  to  govern  it  according  to  their  own 
tules,  and  with  a  king  of  their  own  dioice.   General  Elplmi* 
stone  eagerly  caught  at  this  overture  for  retreating,      (hi 
^  the  27th,  two  deputies  from  the  Afghan  chiefs  came  into 
our  cantonment  to  jwopose  the  terms.    These  were,  ibaib 
we  should  deliver  up  Shah  Sujah  and  all  his  famify^  hsy 
down    our  arms,   and  make  an  imconditional  surrender. 
Mac  Naghten  replied,  "  that  the  terms  were  too  dishonour- 
able to  be  entertained  for  a  moment."     "  "Well,"  said  the 
deputies,  "  we  shall  meet  again  in  battle ! "    "  We  shai^ 
at  all  events,  meet  at  1^  day  of  judgment ! "  replied  oaf 
doomed  envoy. 

On  the  8tt  of  December,  Mac  Naghten,  in  a  public  letter, 
requested  the  general  to  sta4;e  whether  tiie  only  altemativo 
left  was  not  to  negotiate  for  our  safe  retreat  out  of  the 
country,  on  the  most  favourable  terms  possible? — ^the 
desponding,  dying  Blphinstone,  gave  a  fetal  response  in  the 
affirmative.  On  the  lltk  of  December,  Mac  Na^xten, 
accompanied  by  Captains  Lawrence,  Mackenzie,  and  Trevoi^ 
went  out  to  meet  certmn  great  khans  and  ki^ads  of  tribes. 
Among  these  chiefe  were  some  who  had  Detrayed  Dost 
Mohamed  and  who  had  now  betrayed  Shah  Sujah.  The 
terrible  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  never  sutaitted  to  the 
English,  was  there ;  and  he  sternly  negatived  every  pros- 
position  that  our  envoy  advanced,  demanding  little  shorfc  of 
an  unconditional  surrender.  During  this  conference  in  the 
open  plain,  a  bullet  whistled  over  the  head  of  Sir  WilKam 
Mac  Naghten ;  but  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  At  lai^  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  British  should  evacuate  Afghanistan; 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to 
India,  and  supplies  of  every  description  be  affwded  themoa 
their  road  thither;  that  Dost  Mohamed  Khan  and  his 
family  shoidd  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  country ;  that 
Shah  Sujah  and  his    family  should  have,  the    option  rf 
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remaimng  at  Cabul,  or  proceeding  mth  the  Britisli  troops, 
that  means  of  transporfc  for  the  conyeyance  of  onr  baggage, 
etoreS)  etc.,  should  be  fumished ;  that  no  British  foro« 
should  oyer  again  be  sent  into  Afghanistan,  unless  called  for 
by  the  Afghan  goyemment;  that  jperpetual  Jriendship 
should  be  ^(tabUshed  between  the  two  nations,  on  the  sure 
foundation  of  mutual  good  offiws^  etc. 

On  the  14th  of  December  was  commenced  the  most  dis* 
astrous  and  appalling  retreat  that  had  eyer  be^i  recorded 
in  authentic  history.  llkSaking  allowance  for  the  difference 
<^  numbers,  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow  was 
less  dreadful  than  this.  In  both  cases,  snow  and  ice,  and 
nakedness  and  famine,  dew  more  than  the  sword.  On  the 
20th  of  December,  Sir  William  Mac  I^aght^i  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  diie4,  who  now  demanded  that  a  portion  of  our 
guns  and  ammunition  should  be  giyen  up,  and  that  Briga- 
dier Shelton  should  be  put  into  their  hands  as  a  hostage. 
Lieutenant  Sturt,  in  whom  the  English  spirit  had  not 
become  extinct,  proposed  to  the  generid  to  break  off  the 
treaty  and  march  forthwith  to  Jdlalabad,  where  Sale  was 
stoutly  maintaining  himself.  But  the  geoaeral  called  a 
council  of  war, — and  a  council  erf  war  never  fights.  On 
the  22nd  of  December,  as  our  troops  were  preparing  to 
follow  the  van  diyision,  Akbar  ELhan  sent  to  invite  our 
envoy  to  another  conference.  On  the  following  day  Mac 
Kaghten  went  to  the  place  appointed,  presented  Akbar  with 
s  beautiM  Arab  horse,  and  was  barbarously  murdered  under 
the  eyes  of  that  khan  and  of  other  chiefs.  It  is  even 
said  that  Akbar  himself  did  the  foul  deed,  shooting  his 
victim  through  the  body  with  a  richly-mounted  pistol  which 
Mac  [N'aghten  had  sent  him  only  a  few  hours  before.  The 
'body  was  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  armed  fanatics,  who  car- 
ried the  head  into  the  city,  and  triumphwitly  exhibited  it 
to  Captain  Conolly,  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken.  Not  an  arm  was  raised  to  avenge  Mac  Naghten's 
fate — nothing  could  reanimate  our  troops,  or  the  wretched 
.men  who  commanded  them.  All  went  on  as  if,  with  one 
^cord,  to  complete  their  disgrace  and  seal  their  doom — all 
except  a  few  English  hearts,  who  murmured  and  remon- 
strated, but  who  had  not  moral  couraffe  sufficient  to  incur 
the  heavy  and  awful  responsibility  of  putting  their  com- 
manding officers  under  arrest,  appealing  to  the  troops,  and 
assuming  the    command  themselves.     There  w^*e  more 
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councils  of  war  called,  to  end  in  more  vacillating  and  mad* 
nes8 ;  it  was  agreed  to  leave  bebipd  all  our  guns  except  six  ; 
to  give  up  all  our  treasure ;  to  give  up  married  men,  with 
their  wives  tmd  families,  as  hostages ;  to  pay  Osman  Khan, 
and  some  other  treacherous  villains,  five  lacs  of  rupees,  in 
bills  drawn  upon  India,  but  negotiated  on  the  spot  bj  a 
merchant  of  Cashmere  and  some  Hindu  bankers;  the  said 
Osman  Khan  engaging  to  escort  the  whole  army  in  safety 
to  Peshawer.    In  vain  did  Major  Pottinger  raise  his  manly 
voice  against   this    useless  aebasement  (and  never  were 
English  soldiers  so  debased  before  as   to  buy  a  way  out 
of  an  enemy's  country!) — ^the  rest  of  the  oflScers  compos* 
ing  thb  council  declared,  one  and  all,  that  the  bargain  must 
be  struck.    And,  accordingly,  the  bills  were   given,  and 
English  ladies  were  delivered  over  as  hostages,  if  not  at 
this  moment,  a  little  later. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  our  head-quarters  and  the 
rest  of  our  army  cleared  out  of  the  cantonments  at  Cabul, 
to  march  in  the  depth  of  winter  through  a  country  of  per- 
haps unparalleled  difficulty.  The  strength  of  our  whole 
force  was  at  this  time  estimated  at  about  4,500  fighting 
men;  the  camp-followers,  at  a  moderate  computation^ 
amounted  to  about  12,000  men,  women,  and  children.  At 
the  moment  the  rear-guard  cleared  out  of  the  cantonments, 
the  Afghans  began  to  plunder  the  baggage,  and  to  follow 
and  fire  upon  our  soldiers ;  and  these  operations  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  ceased  until  there  was  nothing  left  to  plun* 
der  or  to  kill.  We  will  not  follow  this  demoralized  and 
degraded  army  through  the  horrors  of  the  passes  of  Khoord 
Cabul,  Tezeen,  and  G-undamuck.  Greneral  Elphinston^ 
almost  at  the  point  of  death,  gave  himself  up  to  one  of  the 
khans.  The  ladies  and  wounded  were  given  up  ;  Dr.  Brydon, 
who  escaped  bv  a  miracle,  was  the  only  officer  that  reached 
the  garrison  oi  Jellalabad  in  safety,  and  a  mere  handful  of 
sepoys  and  camp-followers  entered  the  fortress,  which  Sale 
had  held,  in  spite  of  General  Elphinstone's  orders  to  him  to 
evacuate.  Counting  camp-followers,  women,  and  children, 
more  than  26,000  human  beings  had  perished  on  the  retreat. 
A  few  hundreds — ^mostly  native  Indians — ^had  been  caiTied 
away  captive,  to  be  made  slaves,  or  to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of 
ransoms. 

Our  protege  Shab  Sujah,  though  abandoned  and  left  to 
his  own  resources,  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
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the  Balla  Hissar,  but  also  to  acquire  friends  and  allies.  The 
Afghan  chiefs,  ever  divided  bj  jealousies,  fieu^tions,  and  feuds, 
began  to  intrigue  against  one  another  as  soon  as  the  English 
were,  gone,  and  some  of  these  sent  secret  assistance^  whilst 
others  sent  openly  to  the  shah  in  the  citadel. 

In  the  city  of  Candahar  General  Nott  gallantly  maintained 
himself;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  enemy  behind  the 
mud  wall  and  ditch  of  the  place,  he  sallied,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  with  five  and  a  half  regiments  of  infantry,  1,000 
horse,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artiJlerv,  attacked  the  enemy, 
about  6,000  strong,  who  were  in  a  formidable  position,  and 
completely  defeated  and  routed  them.     G-huznee,  famed  for 
its  gate,  and  the  powder-bags  that  had  blown  it  open,  was 
held  by  Colonel  Palmer,  with  one  native  regiment  and  some 
artillery.     The  veteran  Sale  added  to  his  well-earned  repu- 
tation by  his  defence  of  Jellalabad,  on  the  retention  of  which 
nearly  everything  now  depended.*    The  Afghans  were  com-^ 
pletely  balked  in  their  plans  by  our  refusal  to  vacate  the  places 
Pinding  that  Sale  would  not  yield  to  threatening  messages^ 
Akbar  Khan  sent  an  army  against  him.     By  the  22nd  of 
January  the  place  was  surrounded  by  about  8,000  or  9,000 
men,  including  2,500  good  cavalry.    It  was  commanded  for 
some  time  by  Akbar  Khan  himself.f    Fortunately  Sale  had 
provisions  enough  for  three  or  four  months,  and  his  foraging 
parties  were  so  well  conducted  that  they  gathered  grass  for 
their  horses  and  cattle  in  spite  of  the  enemy,  who  neither 
knew  how  to  blockade,  nor  how  to  besiege  a  place.     The 
courage  of  the  garrison  was  further  kept  up  by  intelligence 
that  a  force   imder  Colonel  "Wild  was  about  to  attempt 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  and  that  General  Pollock, 
with  a  fresh  army  from  India,  was  crossing  the  Punjaub. 
Colonel  Wild  could  not  get  through  the  terrible  Khyber 
Pass,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  force  of  money ;  but 
Pollock  kept  steadily  advancing.^    A  long  time  must,  how- 

*  Soon  after  clearing  the  Khoord  Cabnl  Pass,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
he  bad  fought  on,  for  eighteen  days,  as  far  as  Gundamuck,  and  had  reached 
Jellalabad  on  the  12th  of  November,  when  Generals  Elphinstone  and 
Shelton,  through  their  indecision,  were  sacrificing  the  army  in  the  Cabu) 
cantonments. 

t  MS.  of  a  young  officer  of  the  Bengal  establishment. 

t  All  the  hopes  of  our  people  at  Jellalabad  were  fixed  upon  General 
Pollock;  and  every  one  there  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  would 
retrieve  the  disgraces  he  had  suffered. 

*'  The  address  of  General  Pollock  to  his  troops,''  says  one  who  wss 
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ever  elapse  before  Pollock  could  complete  a  m&rcli  of  500  or 
800  miles,  aad  in  the  interim  Sale  and  Ids  garrison  mu^ 
^rust  to  their  own  resources,  to  their  own  artillerjr,  mxuh 
kets,  osid  bayonets,  and  their  own  stont  hearts.    Aa  the 
fliege  or  blockade  commenced,  the  old  mud  wails  of  JellalabiMi 
were  rent  by  a  tremendous  earthquake.     All  the  parapets 
which  Sale  nad  built  up  with  so  much  labour  were  shaJDrai 
down,  several  of  his  bastions  were  injured,  a  considerable 
breach  was  made  in  the  rampart  c^  a   cinrtain   in   ii» 
Peshawer  face,  the  Cabul  gate  of  the  town  was  reduced  to  a 
«hat>eless  mass  of  ruins,  and  about  one-third  of  the  town 
itself  was  demolished.    Other  shocks  of  the  earthquake  came 
in  rapid  succession.     In  the  MS.  journal  of  an  intelli|^^it 
young  officer,  which  is  now  before  us,  we  see,  for  some  time^ 
two  or  three  earthquakes  noted  neatly  every  day  or  night; 
General  Sale  himself  says,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  that  the 
€ity  was  kept  in  constant  alarm,  and  that  in  little  more  than 
<me  month  there  were  100  distinct  shocks.     Some  of  these 
were  very  violent.    The  Afghans,  however,  never  had  suSRr 
eient  confidence  to  attempt  a  real  assault  on  the  crazy  old 
place,  and  Sale  frequently  sent  out  small  detachments,  whidi 
marched  through  and  through  the  ill-cannected  A%hfln 
tines. 

Nott  still  held  out  in  Candahar,  and  was  leady,  on  recerr*- 
ing  some  supplies  and  reinforcem^ots,  to  co-operate  witili 
Pollock  and  Siede  in  an  advance  upon  Cabul.*     The  brave 

-with  Sale,  and  was  at  the  moment  looking  with  eager  eyes  for  the  relief^ 
^*  has  excited  the  praise  and  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  read  it. 
fiere  we  all  hope  to  see  better  days  and  better  doings  than  we  have  wit- 
oieaBed  nnder  onr  former  commanding  officers."  —MS.  Jonrnal  of  t 
YoQsg  Officer.    The  date  of  the  entry  is  the  14th  of  April. 

*  <*  It  is  on  record/'  says  Nott,  **  that  I  informed  the  Indian  govern- 
ment that  I  could  hold  the  country  (Candahar  and  Lower  Afghanistan) 
for  any  time ;  it  is  on  record  that  I  informed  Lord  Auckland,  as  far  back 
;b8  December,  1841,  that  I  could,  with  permission,  re*occapy  Cabal  with 
the  force  under  my  command :  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  bat 
the  unaccountable  panic  which  prevailed  at  the  seat  of  government." — 
Letter  from  General  Nott  to  General  J.  R.  Lumley,  adjutant-general  of 
the  army ;  dated  Lucknow,  4th  April,  1843. 

The  Indian  government,  however,  conttnned  to  despond.  In  a  letter 
from  the  governor-general  in  council  to  the  secret  committee  at  home, 
dated  February  the  19th,  1842  (nine  days  before  the  arrival  of  Lord 
EUenborough  at  Calcutta),  it  is  written  : — ♦*  On  the  Slst  of  January  we 
expressly  informed  Major*General  Pollock  that  Jellalabad  was  not  a 
place  which  we  desired  to  retain  at  all  hazards,  and  that,  after  secoriog 
Sir  R.  Sale's  br^ade  there,  and  giving  every  practicable  relief  to  parties 
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men  "were  all  eager  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  our  arms,  and 
to  rescue  the  English  ladies  and  all  the  other  prisoners  from 
tlie  hands  of  the  barbarians.     General  Sale  had  a  wife  and 
daugliter  in  captivity ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  conceived  with 
Mrhat  feeling  he  heard  that  the  Indian  government  he  was 
bound  to  obey,  intended  to  recall  all  our  forces,  to  eva- 
cuate every  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  trust  to  negotiations 
and  money  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  leaving  our 
disgrace  unremedied — our  preitige  destroyed.     It  is  now  no 
secret  that  an  order  to  this  effect  was  issued  bv  Lord  Auck- 
land, who  had  been  dragged  into  the  war  by  the  vanity  and 
presumption  of  rash  men,  and  who  was  now  listening  to  the 
counsels  of  desponding  and  timid  men.    In  the  mean  time, 
the  government  which  had  procured  the  appointment  of  his 
lordship  had  be^i  displaced,  and  succeeded  (on  the  30th  of 
August,  1841),  by  the  second  administration  of  Sir  Eobert 
PeeL     It  was  impossible  that  liOTd  Auckland  should  long 
retain  his  place :  Lord  EUenborough,  who  had  been  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Coniarol,  and  who  strongly  denounced 
the  impolicy  of  the  war,  was  appointed,  on  the  23rd  of 
Pecember,  184^,  to  succeed  him. 

from  Cftbttl,  we  would  wish  him,  rfttb«r  than  ran  extreme  risks  at  Jel- 
lalaiMtd,  to  mrrao^e  for  withdrawal  from  it,  and  the  assemblage  of  all  his 
force  at  or  near  PedMwer."-Jrh}i  letter  is  signed—*  Auckland— W.  W. 
Bird— W.  Casement.'— H.  T.  Priasep. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LoBD  Ellenbobough  arrived  in  India  on  the  28tli  of 
Tebmary,  1842.  His  earliest  attention  was  demanded  hy 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Indus,  where  the  ameers  of 
Scinde  continued  in  a  doubtful  attitude,  and  bj  our  troops 
and  captives  in  Afghanistan.  Those  captives  were  putting 
up  earnest,  but  at  times  almost  hopeless,  prayers  for  their 
liberation — a  liberation  which  even  the  women  of  the  party 
seemed  to  have  thought  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  negotia- 
tion and  ransom,  but  by  hard  fighting. 

In  quitting  India,  Lord  Auckland  had  left  the  country  in 
confusion  and  dismay.     Some  new  failur^p  and  disasters 
contributed  to  depress  the  spirits  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
his  council.     Ghuznee  was  recaptured  by  the  Afghans :  the 
poor  sepoys  left  there  were  all  frost-bitten  and  rendered 
spiritless  and  unfit  for  service ;  provisions  were  not  to  be 
obtained ;  relief  was  despaired  of;  and  on  the  6th  of  March 
Colonel  Palmer  evacuated  the  place,  in  pursuance  of  a  capi- 
tulation with  some  of  the  Afghan  chiefs.    The  diminished 
force  had  scarcely  marched  out  of  the  citadel  ere  it  was 
attacked  by  the  savage,  fianatic  Ghazees.     On  one  spot  an 
English  officer,  his  wife,  their  servants,  and  thirty  sepoys 
were  massacred.     Native  women  and  children,  and  sepoys 
as  helpless  as  they — their  powder  being  all  consumed — were 
butchered  by  the  Ghazee  knives,  or  were  knocked  down  in 
heaps  by  discharges  of  artillery.     Colonel  Palmer  was  put  to 
the  torture ;    and  then  he  and  his  nine  surviving  British 
officers  were  thrown  into  a  small  and  filthy  dungeon.    ^N'early 
at  the  same  time.  General  England,  who  was  taking  stores 
and  reinforcements  to  Candahar,  came  upon  the  enemy  in  ^n 
unexpected  position,  and  met  with  a  reverse ;    and  this, 
though  trifling  in  its  consequences,  and  easy  to  be  repaired, 
contributed  to  renew  the  panic  of  the  Indian  govemmentl 
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Oeneral  Pollock  was  ordered  to  be  readj  to  retreat,  and 
jN'ott  received  orders  to  retreat  simultaneously  with  him. 

]B\xt  for  the  courage  and  decision  of  Sale  and  that  first- 
rate  Indian  oflRcer,  General  Nott,  there  would  have  been  a 
renewal  of  retreat  long  before  this  time.    When  other  men 
-were  absolutely  craven-hearted,  Nott  was  full  of  resolution 
Baid  of  hope.    "When  the  whole  extent  of  our  disasters  at 
Cabul  and  in  the  passes  became  known  to  him  at  Candahar, 
lie  wrote  to  Lord  Auckland  beseeching  him  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened for   a  moment,   and   cheerfully  imdertaking  to 
inarch  from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  as  soon  as  the  roads  should 
be  passable.     During  six  months  he  had  reiterated  his  advice 
and  his  offers ;  in  spite  of  repeated  orders  to  retreat,  he  still 
maintained  that  there  was  no  honour,  or  even  safety,  in  any 
course  but  the  bold  one.     He  was  indignant  at  the  panic 
which  prevailed  at  Calcutta  and  almost  everywhere  else.   He 
exclaimed :  "  Stupid  blunders  caused  disasters  at  Cabul — is 
that  a  reason  for  the  despair  of  a  mighty  empire  ?     I  do 
greatly  wonder  at  such  deep  folly." 

At  a  later  period  the  veteran  wrote :  "  Had  I  not  re* 
mained  sternly  determined,  there  would  have  been  no  advance 
on  Ghuznee  and  Cabul,  and  we  should  have  left  Afghan- 
istan in  disgrace,  being  laughed  at  by  the  whole  world,  and 
all  India  would  have  been  up  in  arms.  I  was  obliged  more 
than  once  to  save  their  honour  and  their  lives  in  spite 
of  themselves.     My  sepoys  always  acted  nobly,  and  I  could 

have  done  anything  with  them But  when  among 

our  own  countrymen  all  was  panic  and  infatuation,  from 
Lord  Auckland  down  to  the  drum-boy,  what  could  have  been 
expected  but  disaster  and  disgrace  ?  When  I  endeavoured 
to  uphold  the  honour  of  my  country,  and  to  save  it  from 
disgrace,  I  was  told — mark  this  :  it  is  on  official  record — I 
was  told :  *  Tour  conduct  has  been  injudicious,  and  shows 
that  you  are  unfit  for  any  command.'  "* 

But  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  Lord  Ellenborough 
learned  to  appreciate  Nott,  and  his  lordship  was  the  first 
in  power  that  ever  did  so. 

In  a  happy  moment  the  governor-general  in  council  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  Forward ;  "  and  from  that  moment  the 
future  began  to  brighten  —  our  disgraces  to  be  remedied. 

*  Extracts  from  Sir  W.Nott's  papers,  as  published  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,*'  No,  cM.  October,  1846. 
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We  ^eak  not  of  v^igeftnee  for  tlie  past :  tliis  was  iu>t  a 
war  of  retaliation  and  xey^ige;  it  was  a  war  of  retaieral— a 
war  of  liberation. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sale  had  continued  to  hold  oi^  manfaOj 
behind  the  ehattered  walls  of  Jellalabad.  His  scniies  bad 
been  still  more  frequent  and  successful,  costing  Akbar  £1^md 
a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  meaning  of  th» 
7t^  of  April,  Sale  dented  i^e  khan  in  the  opeoi  field,  took 
two  Afghan  standards,  four  of  the  guns  which  had  been  lo^ 
bj  our  Cabul  army,  and  nearly  fdl  Akbar's  ordnance,  sboseg^ 
tents,  &e.  Next  to  Sale  himself  the  heroes  of  l^is  day  vren 
lieutenant-Colonel  Dennie,  Colonel  Monteith,  Cs^taina 
Broadfoot,  P^awick,  Fattiscm,  Oldfield,  and  Hayeloek,  and 
Lieutenant  Mayne.  Unhappily,  the  gallant  Dennie  waa 
killed.  But  notwithstanding  this  yictory,  the  situaticoi  of 
the  brigade  was  still  very  precacious,  for  their  proyisiona 
were  sdmodi  all  consumed. 

At  last,  on  .the  I6th  of  April,  General  Pollock  and  Im 
force  arrived  at  Jellalabad  under  a  joyful  salute  of  sey^aiia@!t 
guns.*  Pollock  had  soundly  beaten  the  Afghans  in  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  above  it ;  and  before  he  reached  Jellalabad 
the  bdeaguering  army  of  Akbar  Khan  was  dissdved. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  General  Pollock  ii^nded 
to  advance,  the  people  of  Cabul  began  to  desert  that  city  in 
great  numbers.  Many  of  the  khans,  eith^  struck  away  for 
their  own  mountains,  or  agreed  that  some  one  <h*  two  of  the 
English  prisoners  sho.uld.  be  released  in  order  to  open 
friendly  negotiations  with  the  victorious  generaL  Just  at 
this  crisis  Major-General  Elphinstone  Iw^thed  his  last,— 
"a  happy  release  for  him,"  says  a  fdlow-prisoner,  "from 
suffering  of  mind  and  body."  t 

But  the  forward  movement  upon  Cabul  had  not  yet  been 
determined  upon  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  after  that 
determination  was  come  to,  mudb  time  was  required  for  col* 
leddng  supplies  of  provisions  and  means  of  tomsport.  Tb^xm, 
after  his  junction  with  Sale,  Pollock  halted  more  thanfoa* 
months  at  Jellalabad,  during  which  time  the  troops  wera 
much  afflicted  by  dysentery  and  other  sicknesses,  arising 

*  "  General  Pollock,"  says  our  young  officer,  '*  k  very  much  liked  in 
camp,  as  being  up  to  his  work,  and  not  caring  how  the  men  dre98,  so  long 
astheyJ^A/."— MS.  Journal. 

t  Lieutenant  Vincent  Eyre, '  Journal  of  Imprisoameiit  in  A^haniiteif* 
&c. 
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chiefly  from  bad  and  scaaiy  food,  inadequate  dothing,  and 
the  ^^ant  of  tents. 

By  this  time  several  of  the  Afghan  chiefe  were  waging 
ferocious  war  upon  one  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cabul.     The  Shah  Sujah  was  treacherously  assassinated  by 
one  Sujah  Dowlah,  "  a  handsome,  quiet-looking  man,"  who- 
uow  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  imiglish  prisoners  that  the 
shah  had  played  us  Mae,  and  that  he  nad  performed  a 
praiseworthy  act  in  slaying  him.    But,  by  degrees,  many 
of  these  cmefs  became  wonderMy  anxious  to  prove  that^ 
ihey  had  alwavs  been  the  friends  of  the  English,  and  that  it 
was  the  late  shah  who  made  the  insurrection  in  Cabul,  and 
called  upon  the  mountain  tribes  to  destroy  our  army  on  ita 
retreat  through  tiie  passes.*    Shah  Sujah*s  youngest  son,, 
Futty  Jung,  wasprodaimed  king  by  one  partv ;  while  the 
Barokzies  formed  another  party,  and  opposed  him.     The 
civil  or  clan  warfare  was  now  carried  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  of  Cabul ;  and  Eutty  Jung,  who  hoped  to  retain 
the  treasure,  if  not  the  throne  of  his  father  the  murdered 
ahah,  was  closely  besieged  in  the  Balla  Hissar.     On  the 
6tfi  of  June  a  mme  was  sprung  imder  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  Balla  Hissar ;  but  the  storming  party  was  driven  back 
with  loss.     On  the  following  day,  however,  Putty  Jung,, 
finding  his  people  disinclined  to  support  hun  any  longer, 
made  terms  with  Akbar  Khan  and  the  other  chiefs ;  giving- 
up  a  tower  in  the  Balla  Hissar  to  each  of  them,  and  retain* 
iug  for  himself  possession  of  the  royal  residence.     By  this^ 
strMige  compact  the  citadel  of  Cabul  was  now  divided  be- 
tween four  rival  tribes,  the  Dooraneea,  the  Barokzies,  the 
G-hilzies,  and  the  Xuzzilbashes. 

*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  pontivdj  asserted  bj  yarions  partiies, 
tiiat  Shah  Snjah  promoted  the  insurrection  in  the  dtj,  from  feelings  of" 
personal  enmity  to  Barnes. 

'*  Captain  ConoUy  had  obtained  convincing  proof  that  Shah  Sujah* 
originated  the  rebeUion  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  Barnes,  whom  he- 
detested,  and  of  several  chiefe,  whom  be  hoped  to  see  faM  a  sacrifice  to* 
ear  vengeance ;  little  anticipating  the  nunons  result  to  himself  and  to  us. 
Poor  Bumes  had  made  but  few  friends  among  the  chiefs,  who  now  never 
mcB^n  his  name  but  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  hatred  and  scorn.  Tbe- 
king  considered  him  as  a  personal  enemy,  and  dreaded  his  probable  sue 
cession  to  the  post  of  envoy  on  the  departure  of  Sir  W.  Mac  Naghten.'" 
i-Eyre. 

-  S^  also  a  despatch  from  Lord  EUenborough  to  General  Sir  Jasper 
Nicholls.  His  lordship  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  Shah  Sujah  rather 
adopted  than  originated  the  insun^ection  against  onr  troops. 
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Pour  days  before  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  news  was 
brought  to  Cabul  that  General  Nott  had  gained  a  great 
victory  under  the  walls  of  Candahar,  and  had  killed  2,000 
of  the  Afglians. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott 
received  positive  instructions  to  make  the  grand  forward 
movement  to  advance  on  Cabul,  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
ready.  On  the  15th  of  August  Nott  left  Candahar,  and 
put  himself  in  motion  for  Ghuznee,  with  the  entire  convic- 
tion that  "  one  thousand  sepoys,  properly  managed,  will 
always  beat  ten  thousand  Afghans."  He  was  at  the  bead 
of  about  7,000  men.  Generals  Pollock  and  Sale  marched 
from  Jellalabad  on  the  20th  of  August.  Akbar  Khan  de- 
clared, with  an  expression  of  savage  determination  in  his 
countenance,  that  so  surely  as  our  army  advanced,  he  would 
take  all  his  English  prisoners  into  Toorkistan,  and  make 
presents  of  the  ladies  to  dilierent  chiefs  of  that  wild  country. 
Sultan  Jan  started  to  meet  Nott  before  he  should  reach 
Ghuznee ;  he  fancied  he  was  going  to  certain  victory,  but 
he  sustained  a  complete  and  bloody  defeat.  After  an 
** illustrious  march,"  Nott  reached  Ghuznee:  he  found  that 
place  deserted ;  there  was  not  a  man,  a  woman,  nor  child  in 
it.  The  Afghans  had  all  fled  from  the  town,  after  fighting 
among  themselves,  and  unroofing  and  destroying  the  houses 
for  the  sake  of  the  timber.  "  I  ordered  the  fortifications 
and  citadel  of  Ghuznee  to  be  destroyed,"  said  Nott.  "  It 
had  been  the  scene  of  treachery,  mutilation,  torture,  starva- 
tion, and  cruel  murder  to  our  unresisting  countrymen."* 

General  Pollock  was  equally  successful  in  his  advance, 
and  both  armies  were  satisfactorily  convinced  that  our  sol- 
diers, both  native  and  European,  only  required  competent 
commanders  to  be  invincible.  There  was  some  hard  fighting 
at  the  Jugdulluk  Pass  and  at  Tezeen ;  but  our  loss  was  in- 
considerable, and  our  colxmms  pressed  forward  until  they 
reached  the  capital. 

The  Afghans  expected  that  Nott  and  Pollock  would  be 
at  Cabul  early  in  September.  On  the  25th  of  August 
Akbar  Khan  kept  his  threat  by  hurrying  ofi*  his  prisoners 
towards  Toorkistan.  Let  us  follow  their  steps.  On  the 
3rd  of  September  the  unhappy  party  reached  Bameean, 
every  indignity  having  been  heaped  upon  them  by  the  way. 

*  Letter  to  Major-Geoeral  J.  R.  Lumley,  adjutant- general  of  the 
army,  dated  Lucknow,  April  4th,  1843. 
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There  they  were  halted  under  an  old  fort,  nntU  fresh  orders 

ehould  be  received  irom  the  terrible  Akbar.     On  the  11th, 

the  khan  who  had  charge  of  them,  and  who  was  "  a  man 

that  would  do  anything  for  money,"  signed  an  agreement 

with  five  English  officers,  who  promised  to  give  him  20,000 

rupees,  and  to  insure  him  1,000  rupees  per  month.     The 

khan  then  hoisted  the  flag  of  defiance  on  the  walls  of  the 

fort,  telliug  the  prisoners  that  they  had  no  longer  anything 

to  fear — ^that  they  should  not  be  carried  into  Toorkistan. 

Akbar's  orders  to  him  had  been  to  huny  them  on  their 

journey,  and  to  butcher  aU  the  sick,  and  all  those  for  whom 

there  was  no   conveyance.     Several  neighbouring  chiefs, 

knowing  how  matters  were  going  on  at  Cabul,  and  hoping 

to  obtain  some  English  money,  came  over  to  the  fort,  and 

tendered  their  allegiance  to  Major  Pottinger.     Some  two  or 

three  of  them  swore  on  the  K^oran  to  be  feithful  to  the 

major  and  his  companions ;  who  resolved,  in  case  Akbar 

should  send  troops  against  them,  to  hold  out  until  the 

Mrival  of  assistance,  even  though  they  should  be  reduced 

to  eat  the  rats  and  mice,  of  which  they  had  a  grand  stock 

in  the  old  fort.* 

On  the  15th  of  September  a  letter  was  received  at  the 
fOTt,  stating  that  all  Cabul  had  risen  against  Akbar ;  that  o\xr 
army  was  close  at  hand ;  that  Akbar  had  fled  to  the  Toba 
mountains ;  and  that  other  chiefs,  who  dreaded  alike  the 
vengeance  of  the  English  soldiers  and  the  fury  of  the  people 
of  Cabul,  had  gone  off  in  various  directions,  with  only  a 
few  followers.  Fpon  this  Major  Pottinger,  no  longer  a 
prisoner,  but  acting  as  a  viceroy,  and  making  grants  of  land 
and  assigning  revenues  to  the  hill  chiefs,  to  keep  those  bar- 
barians in  good  hiunour,  determiued  to  quit  the  old  fort, 
and  return  with  the  whole  party  along  the  road  to  Cabul. 
Attended  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  they  set  out  from  the  fort 
on  the  16th,  hoping  to  meet  some  English  troops  on  the 
road,  yet  at  the  same  time  fearing  that  they  might  encounter 
some  formidable  band  of  Akbar's  desperate  and  vindictive 
people.  As  they  encamped  for  the  first  evening  they  re- 
ceived a  letter,  stating  that  Pollock's  force,  after  fighting 
from  midday  to  midnight,  had  eventually  forced  the  Khoord 
Cabul  Pass,  and  had  charged  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  hills 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of  Cabul;  that  Nott  had 
attacked  and  pursued  them  in  another  direction ;  that  the 
*  Lady  Sale,  '  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in  Afghanistan.' 
2o 
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Kuzzilbashes  and  adherents  of  the  kte  Shah  Sujali  jhad 
made  themselves  completely  masters  of  ihe  dtj ;  and  tluife 
Akbar  Khan,  Sultan  Jan,  Ahmed  Khan,  and  other  hostile 
khans,  who  had  all  been  defeated,  were  nowhere  to  be  heard 
of.     This  was  pleasant  news;  but  at  the  same  time  our 
returning  prisoners  were  alarmed  by  the  rep(»rt  that  2,O0O 
horse  were  following  them  up  to  recapture  them,  and  ta 
cany  them  into  the  deserts  beyond  the  Oxus.  However  their 
last  fears  were  soon  removed :  at  two  o'clodc  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th  they  were  roused  from  their  slumber  by  th& 
arrival  of  a  horseman  with  a  lett^  from  Sir  Eichmond 
Shakespear,  who  was  coming  with  600  Kuzzilbashes  to  meet 
them.     The  party  set  off  early,  and  at  midday  reached  some 
deserted  forts  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain^pass.    They  were 
sitting  under  the  ^  walls  of  one  of  these  forts,  sheltering^ 
th^nselves  from  the  sim,  when,  at  three  o'clock.  Sir  Bieh-^ 
mond  arrived,  and  was  received  with  heartfelt  pleasure. 
"Nor,"   says  one  of  the  party,   "could  even  the   most 
thoughtless  among  us  fail  to  recognise  and  acknowledge,  hk 
all  that  had  b^&llen  us,  the  distmguishing  grace  and  pro* 
tecting  providence  of  a  forbearing  and  merctful  Gfod.     We 
BOW,  for  the  first  time,  learned  that  General  Pollock  had 
reached  Cabul  on  the  15th,  where  one  of  his  first  acts  had 
been  to  hasten  tiie  departure  of  the  Kuzzilbashes  to  our 
aid,  by  a  d(mation  of  10,000  rupees.'**    But  the  party  had 
still  a  long  march  and  a  difficult  country  between  them  and 
Cabul,  and  were  not  without  their  apprehensions  that  Akbar 
might  make  some  desperate  eflfort  to  reeover  his  lost  prey^ 
Sir  E.  Shakespear  fwrwarded  an  earnest  request  to  Genial 
Pollock  that  more  troops  might  instantly  be  sent  out  to 
their  support,  as  the  pass  c^  Si^ed  Khak,  through  wbi<^ 
they  must  march,  was  reported  to  be  occupied  by  a  band  of 
marauders.     At  the  same  time  it  was  detenmned  that  the 
party  should  move  forward  by  forced  marches,  for  whiA 
every  facility  was  afforded  by  the  Kuzzilbash  chiefs,  sup-, 
^ying  them  with  fresh  horses.     On  the  20th  they  met  an 
English  officer,  who  gave  them  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  General  Side's  brigade  was  only  a  few  miles  distant  (m 
ike  road  to  meet  them. 

"All  doul^  was  now  at  an  end;  we  were  <mce  moie 
under  the  si^l^uard  of  British  Iroops.     General  Sale  was 
there  in  person ;  and  his  happiness  at  regaining  his  long* 
*  Lieatentat  Eyre,  <  Jotumal.' 
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lost  -wife  and  daughter  may  be  imagined."*    It  was  a  glori> 
otLB  rescue;  but,  alas!  that  the  number  rescued  should  be 
so  small.  Major-General  Shelton,  of  her  majesty's  44th  foot, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.    The  total  nnmoer  of  all  who 
were  released  and  recovered  by  Nott  and  Pollock's  brilliant 
advance  to  Cabul,  and  by  Sale's  forward  movement  from 
that  place,  was  only  122.     Of  this  number  nine  were  ladies, 
and  three  the  wives  of  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates ; 
l^ere  were  twenty-two  children    and  thirty-four  officers, 
and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  tluree  regimental 
derks,  were  British  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates. 
On  the  21st  the  happy  party  marched  with  Sale's  bri* 
gade  to  Killa-Kazee,  a  village  close  to  Cabul.     At  2  p.k. 
on    the    same    day   they   started   for   General    Pollock's 
camp,  on  the  plain  east  of  Cabul.     Near  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Baber  they  passed  General  Nott's  camp.    Thence 
their  road  lay  through  the  city:   the  streets  w^e  almost 
CTnpty,  and  an  awM  sUence  prevailed.  They  went  by  the  spot 
where  Biunes's  house  had  stood ;  the  house  was  now  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  and  its  pretty  garden  a  desolate  waste.    The 
party  entered  General  Pollock's  camp  at  sunset.    Again 
ihe  artillery  uttered  its  boisterous  notes  of  welcome,  and 
old  friends  crowded    around  with  heartv  congratulations. 
For  the  present  their  cup  of  joy  was  ftilL     But  when  the 
first  rapture  was  over,  rest  and  reflection,  and  the  scenes 
which  surrounded  them,  must  have  brought  to  their  recol- 
lection the  thousands  that  had  perished  and  the  many 
friends  whose  bones  lay  bleaching  on  the  mountain-tops  or 
in  the  dreadful  passes. 

Some  of  the  first  sad  occupations  of  our  iroops  on  reach- 
ing Cabul  had  been  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  slaughtered 
countrym^i  and  fellow-soldiers,  and  to  give  them  interment. 
In  some  places  the  skdetons  lay  in  heaps.  They  w^e  nearly 
231  headless,  the  Afghans  havmg  carried  off  most  of  the 
skulls  as  trophies.  Horrible,  agonizing  efforts  were  made 
by  some  of  our  officers  and  men  to  recognize,  in  shattered 
hones  and  skulls,  ihe  mortal  remains  of  mme  dear  friend 
and  comrade.  On  the  spot  where  her  majesty's  44th  regi- 
ment had  made  their  last  stand,  more  than  200  skeletons 
were  found  lying  close  together,  t 
Yietory  now  accompanied  the  British  standard  wherever 

*  Ejre.  t  MS.  *  Jouraal  of  a  Young  Officer.* 
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it  was  raised.     One  of  the  most  confident  predictions  of 
those  who  had  pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  the  Com- 
pany's  commercial  charter  and  monopoly  of  the   China 
trade  had  heen  verified ;  from  the  moment  that  that  trade 
had  heen  thrown  open,  there  had  heen  nothing  hut  dissen- 
sion   and    confusion    at    Canton,    and    the    quarrel    tha^ 
ensued  had  led  to  war  and  to  the  invasion  of  the  Celestiid 
Empire  by  a  British  fleet  and  army.  The  victories  obtained  in 
the  rivers  and  on  the  plains  of  China  were  rapidly  rumoured 
throughout  India,  and  produced  a  salutary  impression  among 
the  mountains  of  Afghanistan.   They  warned  all  our  enemies 
that  our  enterprise,  our  strength,  and  resources  were  undi- 
minished.    On  the  21st  of  September,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
being  then  at  Simla,  in  the  mmalaya  mountains,  issued  an 
encouraging  proclamation,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
that  very  day  received  the  reports  of  three  victories  :  <m.e, 
obtained  on  the  30th  of  August,  by  Major-Qeneral  Nott, 
over  12,000  Afghans,  thirty-eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Ghuznee ;  one,  on  the  8th  of  September,  by  Major-General 
Pollock,  over  the  troops  of  Mohamed  Akbar  Khan  and  the 
Ghilzie  chiefs  at  Jugdulluk ;  and  one,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
by  the  expedition  on  the  coast  of  China,  within  the  moul^ 
of  the  river  Yang-tse-Eaang. 

"We  had,  however,  had  quite  enough  of  Afghan  connec- 
tions and  interferences ;  there  was  no  longer  a  man  that 
could  be  deluded  by  a  vision  like  that  of  Bumes.  On  the 
1st  of  October,  Lord  Ellenborough  issued  a  proclamation 
from  Simla,  the  spot  where  Lord  Auckland  had  declared  the 
war,  stating  that  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan  having  been 
avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune,  the  British 
army  would  be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutledge.  And,  on  the 
12th  of  October,  after  destroying  the  fortifications,  the 
G-rand  Bazaar,  two  mosques,  and  other  buildings  at  Cabul, 
the  British  troops  evacuated  it,  and  marched  off  in  three  divi- 
sions for  Jellalabad,  where  they  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
22nd  and  the  two  following  days. 

From  JeUalabad  they  continued  their  long  march  to 
Perozepoor,  where,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  it,  they 
were  "within  our  native  boundaries."  The  governor- 
general  was  at  Eerozepoor  to  receive  and  welcome  them. 
Iteviews,  dinners,  and  baUs  ensued.  In  proposing  the  health 
of  General  Sale  and  the  brave  garrison  of  JeUalabad,  Lord 
Ellenborough  said,  that  it  was  they  who  had  saved  the  Dame 
and  fame  of  the  British  empire  in  India.    At  a  grand 
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re-vie^w   on  the  Slst  of  December,  24,000  soldiers  and  102 
guns  -w^ere  mustered  on  this  one  spot.* 

The  sword  was  now  sheathed ;  but  not  for  a  long  season. 
The  ameers  of  Scinde  had  behaved  treacherously  towards  us 
-while  our  troops  were  engaged  and  while  suffermg  their  un- 
speakable disasters  in  Afghanistan.  After  oxu*  second  return 
from  Cabul,  being  deluded  as  to  the  circumstances  imder 
•which  -we  had  retired,  these  proud  chiefs,  instead  of  showing 
a  disposition  to  abide  by  their  treaty  and  court  our  friends 
ship,  assumed  a  defiant,  hostile  attitude.  They  conceived 
that  we  had  been  much  weakened,  if  not  beaten.f 

Our  Indian  government,  imder  Lord  Auckland,  discovered 
that  the  ameers  had  leagued  themselves  with  the  Seikh  chief 
of  Mooltan,  and  with  other  powerful  leaders,  and  that  they 
were  gradually  forming  an  extensive  combination  against  us. 
liord  Ellenborough  preferred  breaking  their  strength  now  to 
waiting  for  a  future  collision,  when  they  might  choose  their 
own  time,  and  possibly  take  us  by  surprise. 

On  his  lordship's  first  arrival  in  the  East,  our  Indian 

empire  was  indisputably  in  danger,  and  it  was  the  new 

governor-general's  mission  to  put  it  in  a  situation  of  secu- 

Tity ;  to  rebuke  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  barbarians 

who  had  been  victorious,  and  of  the  barbarians  who  hoped  to 

be  so.    The  obligation  of  security  was  a  necessity,  paramount 

to  all  other  considerations.    As  this  was  not  to  be  obtained 

by  treaty — as  events  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  that  pass 

that  our  treaties  were  laughed  at — there  remained  nothing 

but  the  ultima  ratio,  a  stem  recourse  to  arms. 

^  "  The  Scindian  war,"  says  its  historian,  "  was  no  isolated 

'  event.     It  was  the  tail  of  the  Afghan  storm."     It  was  not 

^'-  entered  upon  precipitately.     The  governor-general  sent  a 

^  warning  letter  to  the  ameers;  and  it  was  not  until  four 

'  months  after  sending  the  letter  that  he  gave  the  following 

instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Napier :  "  Should  any  ameer  cxr 

chief,  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship, 

*  have  evinced  hostile  designs  against  us,  during  the  late 

.  *  MS.  *  Journal  of  a  Young  Officer.*  Lady  Sale's  and  Lieutenant  Eyre's 

*  Journals.  Another  work  on  this  part  of  our  Indian  History,  which  may 
be  read  with  advantage,  is  *  Diauy  of  a  March  through  Afghanistan  and 
Scinde,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  AUen.     Some  excellent  notions  of  the  scenery 

i#  and  architecture  may  be  obtained  from  *  Views  in  Afghanistan,  &c.,  from 

Sketches  taken  during  the  Campaign,'  by  Sir  Keith  A.  Jackson,  Bart. 
t  Letters  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  *  Correspondence  relative  to  Scinde.' 
,  Presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament  by  command  of  her  majesty, 

1843. 
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events,  which  may  have  induced  them  to  doubt  the  ccmH- 
nuance  of  our  power,  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
governor-general  to  inflict  upon  the  treachery  of  sach  sHj 
and  friend  so  signal  a  punishment  as  shall  effectoally  deter 
others  from  similar  conduct;  but  the  govemor-g^ene^ 
would  not  proceed  in  this  course  without  the  most  complete 
and  convincing  evidence  of  guilt  in  the  person  accused." 

When  all  were  found  guuty,  the  punishment  must  reach 
alL  The  ameers,  Mthless  abroad,  were  tyrannical  at  hoiue^ 
they  had  not  the  affection  of  the  people  to  rely  upon. 
Theirs  was  indeed  '^a  government  hated  by  its  subjects, 
despotic,  hostile  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  English  and  of 
its  own  people ;  a  government  of  low  intrigue,  and  so  cour 
stituted  that  it  must  in  a  few  years  have  faflen  to  pieces  by 
the  vice  of  its  construction.*** 

The  required  proofs  of  the  treachery  and  hostility  of  the 
ameers  were  soon  obtained,  though  by  a  most  rigid  process. 
The  evidence  which   convinced  Sir  Charles  Napier  would 
have  convinced  any  jury  of  sensible  men — would  have 
brought  down  sentence  ci  guilty,  not  only  in  any  court  in 
Europe,  but  in  any  oriental  court.    When  war  was  immi- 
nent. Sir  Charles,  like  an  experienced  soldier,  applied  him- 
self to  the  organization  ana  discipline  of  his  troops,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  inexpmenced.    He  drew  them  out 
frequently  and  accustomed  them  to  move  in  masses ;  he 
introduced  several  improvements ;  he  exhorted  them  to  a 
subordination  of  which  too  many  of  them  had  been  allowed 
to  lose  sight,  and  recommended  a  quiet  and  considerate  ooor 
duct  towards  the  people  of  Scinde. 

The  fighting  veteran  was  in  no  hurry  to  begin: 
"  Nothing,"  he  wrote  to  the  governor-general,  "  is  lost  by 
delay.  We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  securing  firm  mom 
ground  on  which  to  rest  the  defence  of  whatever  events 
may  arise.  The  ameers  grow  weaker,  delay  exhausts  their 
treasury,  and  ihen  they  cheat  their  soldiers,  who,  of  course, 
leave  them.  This  is  also  the  season  of  fever  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus.  Were  hostilities  to  commence  now,  I  should 
lose  many  men,  and  have  a  large  hospital." 

He  was  most  careful  of  the  health  of  his  people,  filing 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  every 
commander-in-chief.  "  To  move  on  Hyderabad,*'  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  must  go  by  the  river  or  by  the  desert.  To 
supply  the  sick  by  the  last  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
*  Parliamentary  Paper.    Letter  to  Lord  EUenborongfa. 
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eible  :  to  go  by  the  river  would  augment  the  hospital. 
The  Indus  is  Mling,  and  when  it  is  at  me  lowest,  the  fevers 
will  cease.    Meanwhile  I  have  a  sickh-  camp,  and  I  should 
liave  regretted  if  the  ameers  had  called  me  out  before :  now 
they  are  welome.'*     He  was  too  wise  to  trust  to  so  uncer- 
tain and  interrupted  a  navigation  as  that  of  the  Indus — ^he 
»aw  that  the  line  of  war,  like  that  of  commerce,  was  rather 
jMsross  the  river,  than  up  it  or  down  it.     *'  If  I  am  forced  to 
take  the  field,"  said  he,  '^  I  will  cross  the  Indus,  and  march 
upon  Hyderabad  hj  land;    for  there  are  objections  to 
dropping  down  the  nver.     The  water  is  low  ;  boats  go  with 
difficulty  when  lightly  laden ;  I  cannot  float  more  than  a 
tiiousand  men  with  guns  and  stores,  and  the  vessels  would 
even  then  be  overladen,  and  ground  perhaps  for  days  on  the 
mud  within  reach  of  matchlocks.     Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  rapidity."     But  when  a  forward  movement  became  im- 
mediately necessary,  Sir  Charles  made  it  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.    This  aged  and  often-wounded  soldier  moved 
with  aU  the  alacrity  of  youth. 

In  February,  1843,  he  wrote  to  Major  Outram,  who  was 
«till  negotiating :  "  This  delay  will  not  do.  The  governor- 
general's  orders  to  disperse  the  armed  bands  belonging  to 
the  ameers  of  ITpper  Scinde  are  positive.  I  have  now  no 
time  to  lose ;  my  own  troops  must  soon  disperse,  from  the 
heat ;  I  will  not  lose  the  cold  weather." 

The  Indus  was  now  crossed,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  threw 
himself  between  the  northern  and  southern  ameers.  The 
forces  of  the  Hyderabad  ameers  made  a  ferocious  attack  on 
the  British  residency  outside  their  city.  On  moving  away 
from  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  Sir  Charles  found  that  a  great 
force  of  the  enemy  was  gathering  in  his  rear,  while  the  rest 
kept  their  post  at  Meeanee,  in  his  front.  But  he  had  read 
the  duke  of  "Wellington's  observations  on  Colonel  Monson's 
disastrous  retreat  before  the  Mahrattas,  and  he  had  drawn 
from  it  this  conclusion — ^never  to  give  way  before  barbarians. 
He  said,  "  Let  there  be  sixtv  or  a  hundred  thousand,  I  will 
fight."  He  therefore  rapidly  advanced;  and  on  the  17th 
of  Tebruary  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Meeanee.  Our 
army  was  now  reduced  to  2,600  of  aU  arms,  including  offi- 
cers, fit  for  duty  in  the  field.  The  enemy's  positions  were 
formidable :  they  had  a  natural  ravine  iu  their  front ;  they 
had  more  than  30,000  infantry,  with  fifteen  guns,  supported 
by  5,000  cavalry.  Their  wings  rested  on  large  woods  or 
hunting-grounds,  which    extended   on   each   side  of  the 
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plain  in  front  for  a  considerable  way,  bo  as  to  flank  the 
jBritisb  lines  on  both  sides  when  it  should  advance.      Tlieae 
woods  were  yery  dense;  yet  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  liis 
little  force  fell  impetuously  upon  the  enemy  by  the  front. 
The  fighting  was  terrible,  and  as  hard  as  fighting  could  be. 
The  dead  level  of  the  plain  was  swept  by  the  Beloocliee 
cannon  and  matchlocks ;  and  when  our  troops  got  close  up^ 
after  the  ravine  was  crossed,  our  men  had  to  ascend  a  hi^ 
sloping  bank.    "  The  Beloochees,  having  their  matchlocks 
laid  ready  in  rest  along  the  simmiit,  waited  until  the  assail* 
ants  were  within  fifteen  yards  ere  their  volley  was  discharged ; 
the  rapid  pace  of  the  British,  and  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
deceived  their  aim,  and  the  result  was  not  considerable ;  the 
next  moment  the  22nd  were  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  thinking 
to  bear  down  all  before  them,  but  they  staggered  back  in 
amazement  at  the  forest  of  swords  waving  in  their  front. 
Thick  as  standing  com,  and  gorgeous  as  a  field  of  flowers, 
stood  the  Beloochees  in  their  many-coloured  garments  and 
turbans ;  they  filled  the  broad  deep  bed  of  the  ravine,  they 
clustered,  on  both  banks,  and  covered  the  plain  beyond. 
Guarding  their  heads  with  their  large  dark  shields,  they 
shook  their  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  sun,  their  shoute 
rolling  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  with  frantic  gestures  they 
dashed  forward, .  with  demoniac  strength  and  ferocity,  fufi 
against  the  front  of  the  22nd.    But  with  shouts  as  loud, 
and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  and  hearts  as  big 
and  arms  as  strong,  the  Irish  soldiers  met  them  with  the 
queen  of  weapons — the  musket,  and  sent  their  foremost 

masses  rolling  back  in  blood Now  the  Beloochees 

closed  their  dense  masses,  and  again  the  shouts  of  the 
rolling  fire  of  musketry,  and  the  dreadful  rush  of  their 
swordsmen,  were  heard  and  seen  along  the  whole  line; 
and  such  a  fight  ensued  as  has  seldom  been  known  or  told 
of  in  the  records  of  war.  These  wild  warriors  continually 
advanced,  sword  and  shield  in  hand,  striving  in  all  the 
fierceness  of  their  valour  to  break  into  the  opposing  ranks ; 
no  fire  of  small-arms,  no  thrust  of  bayonets,  no  sweeping 
discharges  of  grape  from  the  guns,  which  were  planted  ia 
one  fearful  mass  on  the  right,  could  drive  the  gallant 
soldiers  back ;  they  gave  their  breasts  to  be  shot,  they 
leaped  upon  the  guns  by  twenties  at  a  time :  their  dead 
went  down  the  steep  slope  by  hundreds :  but  the  gaps  in 
their  masses  were  continually  filled  up  from  the  rear;  tho 
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supviTors  of  the  front  rank  still  pressed  forward  with 
unabated  fury,  and  the  bayonet  and  the  sword  clashed  in 
full  and  frequent  conflict."* 

When  nearly  all  the  European  officers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  and  when  the  sepoys,  wanting  leaders,  had  several 
times  slowly  receded,  a  charge  made  on  the  enemy's  right  by 
our  entire,  but  small,  body  of  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Pattle,  gave  to  Sir  Charles  all  the  glory  of  victory. 
They  had  kept  their  ground  for  more  than  three  hours,  but 
now  the  Beloochees  began  to  retreat  in  heavy  masses,  still 
keeping  well  together  with  their  broad  shields  slung  over  their 
backs,  and  their  heads  half-turned  towards  their  pursuers. 

"The  victors  followed  closely,  pouring  in  volley  after 
volley,  imtil  tired  of  slaughtering ;  yet  those  stem,  impla- 
cable warriors  preserved  their  habitual  swinging  stride,  and 
would  not  quicken  it  to  a  run,  though  death  was  at  their 
heels."  t 

Never  had  more  personal  courage  been  displayed  by  our 
officers  and  men.  The  greater  part  of  the  battle  was  a 
hand-to-hand  fi^ht.  "The  noble  soldier  Penndather,"  as 
Sir  Charles  Napier  called  him,  fell  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  to 
appearance  mortally  wounded;  and  his  place  was  instantly 
taken  by  Major  Pool.  Major  Teesdale,  animating  his 
sepoys,  rode  desperately  over  the  ridge  into  the  midst  of 
the  Beloochees,  and  was  instantly  killed  by  shot  and  sabre. 
Major  Jackson  followed  the  heroic  example  of  Teesdale,  and 
met  the  same  fate.  Two  brave  havildars  kept  close  to  them 
in  advance  of  their  regiment,  and  like]  their  leaders,  they 
were  also  killed,  after  they  had  slain  several  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  M'Murdogh,  of  the  general's  staff, 
rode,  like  Teesdale  and  Jackson,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Beloochee  mass ;  his  horse  was  kiUed  imder  him,  yet  he  rose 
instantly,  and  meeting  Jehan  Mohabad,  one  of  the  most 
warlike  of  the  chiefs,  slew  him  in  the  midst  of  his  clan. 
Then,  while  engaged  with  several  in  front,  one  came  behind 
and  struck  at  him,  but  a  serjeant  of  the  22nd,  killed  this 
enemy  so  instantly,  that  his  blow  fell  harmless.  M*Mur- 
dogh  turned  and  did  the  same  service  for  his  preserver, 
cleaving  the  head  of  a  Beloochee,  who  was  aimmg  at  his 
back.  Captain  Jacob  and  Lieutenant  Mtzgerald  performed 
similar  exploits. 

*  Major- General  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  *  Conquest  of  Scinde,'  &c. 
t  Major-General  W.  F.  P.  Napier. 
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Six  European  offioera  and  sixty^  Serjeants  aad 
were  killed,  and  fourteen  ofBeers  and  about  ^QO 
wounded.  As  the  sepoy  grenadiers  had  been  but  eiligh^ 
engaged,  this  loss  was  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  our  fightixi^  force. 
The  loss  of  the  Beloochees  was  ^K)nnou8 ;  a  careful  coanpo- 
tation  gave  it  as  6,000 ;  1,000  bodies  w^re  heaped  in  tiie 
rayine  fuone. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  Sir  CKarles 
Kapier  sent  to  tell  the  ameers  that  he  would  imxxkediatdy 
atorm  Hyderabad,  if  they  did  not  surr^otd^.     Six  of  these 
sovereign  princes  presently  entered  his  camp  on  hoxfiiebacl^ 
and  offered  themselves  as  prisoners.    They  yielded  th^ 
foHaresB,  and  laid  their  rich  swords  and  other    aims  at 
the   British    general's  feet.      *'  Their   misfortuneB,"    said 
Sir  Charles,  "were  of  their  own  creation,  but,    as  they 
were  great,  I  gave  them  back  their  swords."     The  aiaeegs 
were   cowards,    but    the   conqueror,    both   in    his    public 
despatches  and  in  his  private  letters,  gave  full    honour 
and  praise  to  the  brave  Beloochees.    A  few  words  Hiust  be 
said  of  the  merits  of  the  ameers  as  rulers  and  sorereigz^i^* 
They  governed  by  the  sword,  and  by  no  other  law.     The 
Beloochees  were   their    troops;    the  poor  Scindians  snd 
Hindus  their  subjects  and  victmis.  Any  Beloochee  might  kill 
a  Scindian  or  Hindu  with  impunity.    There  was  no  security 
of  property  to    the.  industrious  part  of  the  community. 
Money  was  extorted  from  Hindu  and  other  merchants  by 
torture  and  mutilation,  even  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  poor 
Jews  in  England  by  King  John.    The  ameers  also  restricted 
commerce,  and  hated  the  presence  of  strangers,  who  might 
draw  unfevourable  comparisons  between  therrgrule  and  that  of 
neighbouring  princes  and  powers.    With  a  teeming  soil,  and 
a  people  wilBng  to  work,  they  had  turned  Scinde  into  the 
most  wretched,  poverty-stricken  country  in  all  Asia.     Bi 
order  to  form  their  shikargahs  or  hunting-grounds,  they 
had  laid  waste,  in  less  than  sixty  years,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
most  fertile  land  of  Scinde.     The  process  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  forming  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  was 
gentle  and  diminutive,  compared  with  their  proceedings 
Song  the  banks  of  the  Indus.     The  only  trade  thejr  really 
encouraged  was  that  trade  in  human  beings  wmch  aU 
Christendom  has  reprobated;  the  ameers  dealt  largely  in 
the  slave-trade,  and  so  did  all  their  feudal  chiefs,  both  as  im- 
porters and  exporters.    Infanticide  was  systematized  among 
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them ;  the  ameera  and  sirdars  killed  all  tbeir  iUegitimate 
cMLdren,  and  very  commonly  their  female  legitimate  children, 
when  they  thought  they  had  too  many  girb  in  their  family. 
It  took  Sir  Charles  Napier  another  Tictory,  that  of  Dubba^ 
near  Hyderabad,  gained  on  the  24th  of  March,  1848,  to 
annihilate  the  power  of  the  ameers.  That  yictorr  gained, 
he  had  to  organize  the  country  and  clear  it  of  toe  bands 
of  robbers  and  murderers  who  infested  it.  But  some  of 
these  bands,  in  the  south  of  the  Delta,  were  very  numerous 
and  very  bold,  and  were  not  to  be  overtaken  but  dy  the  most 
rapid  movements,  nor  subdued  and  scattered  without  mo>re 
hard  fighting.  Deriah  Khan,  chief  of  the  Jackranees,  Tooi^ 
Ali,  and  other  robber  chiefs,  were  severally  as  formidable  as 
Doondiah  Waugh,  the  King  of  the  Two  "Worlds,  who  had 
given  Gleneiral  Welleslcy  so  much  trouble  after  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  the  governor- 
general,  in  a  proclamation  dated  from  the  palace  of  Agra,  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1843,  announced  that  Scinde  had  become 
part  of  our  eastern  dominions  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  March, 
he  appointed  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B,, 
governor  of  the  province  he  had  conquered ;  directing  in  this 
second  proclamation  that  all  the  acts  of  parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  should  have  full  force  and  effect  m  every  part  of  Scinde ; 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  should  be  free  to  all  nations ; 
and  that  all  duties  of  transit  in  every  part  of  Scinde  should 
be  immediately  and  totally  abolished. 

The  Beloochees,  whose  occupation  was  gone,  kept  sullenly 
aloof;  but  their  sword  was  broken,  and  it  was  not  appre- 
hended that  they  could  soon  vneld  it  again.  The  Scindian 
population  everywhere  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
change  of  masters. 

It  was  the  duke  of  Wellington  who  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
officers  and  men  who  had  finished  vnth  honour  the  Afghan 
war,  which  Lord  Auckland  had  left  in  a  dishonoured  and 
seemingly  hopeless  condition.  His  grace,  in  his  own  con- 
cise manner,  showed  the  state  of  the  country  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  insiurection  in  Cabul,  and  detiuled  the 
unfortunate  operations  subsequently  to  that  outbreak — ^the 
loss  of  the  commissariat  fort,  the  continued  attacks  on  the 
cantonments,  and  the  effects  of  harassing  duty  and  insuffi- 
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cient  food  upon  the  spirits  and  health  of  the  garrison. 
"  It  must  always  happen,"  said  the  Great  Captain,  "  that 
soldiers  badly  ^d  become  unhealthy,  and  lose  their  spirits 
and  their  energy.    The  natural  result  of  such  a  condition 
of  the  army  was  the  breaking  up  of  general  subordination 
and  obedience  to  orders,    hi  nict,  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  gone ;  the  animals  were  famishing  as  well  as  the 
men ;  the  soldiers  were  in  almost  a  state  of  mutiny,  and 
the  followers  of  the  army  were  in  a  condition  of  complete 
disorder.    Never  were  men  in  a  worse  state  than  those 
men  were  in,  before,  and  for  more  than  a  month  a^r,  the 
attack  upon  Bumes's  house." 

The  duke  highly  commended  the  prompt  decision  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  the  wisdom  of  his  instructions,  and 
the  gallant  execution  of  them  by  General  "Nott  and  other 
officers.  General  Nott  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  many 
British  subjects  from  captivity  and  slavery.  Prom  the 
period,  said  his  grace,  at  which  the  governor-general  landed 
m  India  and  gave  his  first  orders,  more  was  done  to  remedy 
the  misfortunes  which  had  taken  place  than  the  most  san- 
guine minds  could  have  anticipated. 

This  eulogiimi,  pronounced  in  our  highest  assembly  by 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  ought  to  compensate  the  noble 
subject  of  it  for  the  detraction  which  was  for  a  brief  space 
of  time  levdled  against  him. 

The  conquest  of  Scinde  did  not  terminate  the  warlike 
operations  of  Lord  EUenborough's  most  active  and  brilliant 
administration.    The  Mahrattos  of  Qwalior  had  long  been 
giving  us  great  trouble,  and  required  a  vigilant  and  expensive 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  government.     On  the 
decease  of  the  late  Maharajah  Junkojee  Eao  Scindia,  the 
British    government    acknowledged   as  his  successor  the 
Maharajah  Tyaiee  Eao  Scindia,  who  was  nearest  in  blood 
to  the  late  maharajah,  and  whose  widow  was  approved  by 
the  chiefe.    The  widow  was  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  new  maharajah,  but  she  very  wisely  trans- 
ferred the  dignity  to  Mama  Sahib,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  chiefs.     The  British  government  communicated  to  the 
durbar  of  Gwalior  its  entire  8q)proval  of  this  arrangement ; 
and  the  British  resident,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
chiefs,  explained  to  the  regent  that  he  was  recognized  as 
the  responsible  head  of  the  state ;  and  as  such  would  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  British  government.    Yet,  after 
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a  short  time,'' the  regent,  Mama  Sahib,  was  violently  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  Gwalior  state,  in  despite  of  the  remon- 
strances ol  the  British  resident.  Men  inimical  to  our 
government,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  India,  vrere  thrust 
into  office  by  the  widow  of  the  late  maharajah.  Our  resi- 
dent was  instructed  to  withdraw  from  Gwalior.  The  Dada 
KJian  "Walla,  though  opposed  by  many  of  the  chiefs,  vir- 
tually usurped  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  Gwalior  state ; 
which  the  British  government  was  bound  to  maintain  in 
the  house  of  Scindia.  The  British  government  demanded 
that  this  Dada  should  be  expelled,  and  delivered  up  to  their 
charge,  as  a  necessary  preluninary  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  customary  relations  with  Gwalior.  After  a  long 
delay,  the  widow  and  her  faction  yielded  this  point ;  but, 
presently  making  a  return  to  intrigue  and  cabal,  the  widow 
set  up  men  who  were  still  more  turbulent.  The  country 
was  rent  to  pieces  by  insurrections,  plots,  wide-spreading 
co;ispiracies,  and  assassinations.  The  British  government 
could  neither  permit  the  existence  of  an  unfriendly  govern- 
ment in  Gwalior,  nor  that  those  territories  should  be 
without  a  government  capable  of  coercing  its  own  subjects, 
and  of  maintaining  everywhere  the  relations  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  subjects  of  the  British  government  and 
its  allies. 

By  the  25th  of  December,  the  British  army  had  entered 
the  coimtry,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend  to  the  maha- 
rajah.  The  governor-general  stated,  by  proclamation,  that 
he  had  no  object  but  that  of  restoring  good  government 
and  tranquillity ;  and  he  warned  the  evil  advisers  of  the 
perverse  widow,  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  any 
resistance  which  might  be  offered  to  the  measures  deemed 
necessary  for  the  maharajah's  just  authority,  and  for  the 
security  of  his  person  and  rights.* 

Lord  EUenborough  had  accompanied  the  troops,  who 
were  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  These 
troops  had  moved  from  Agra  early  in  December,  and  had 
crossed  the  Chumbul  river  on  the  23rd  of  that  month. 
At  the  same  time  another  division,  under  Major- General 
Grey,  advanced  upon  Gwalior  from  Bundelkund.  On  the 
29th  of  December  the  main  division  crossed  the  Kohuree 
river.      They  found   the   Mahratta   forces   drawn   up  in 

*  Lord  Ellenboroagh's  proclamation,  dated  Camp  Hingona,  Dec.  25th, 
1843. 
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front  of  the  yOlage  of  Mahan^poor,  in  a  very  strong  posi*' 
tion,  wbicli  they  had  carefully  intrenched.    The  British 
and  native  troops  were  about  14,000  strong,  with  forty- 
pieces  of  artillery ;  the  Mahrattas  mustered  18,000  men, 
including  3,000  cavahy  with  100  guns.    The  action  coni* 
menced  by  the  gallant  advance  of  Major-General  Littler's 
column  upon  the  enemy  in  front.    The  Mahrattas  received 
the  shock  without  flinching,  their  guns  doing  severe  execu- 
tion as  our  attacking  column  advanced.    But  the  British 
soldiers  rushed  on.    Her  m^esty's  39th  foot,  weE  sup- 
ported by  the  56th  native  infantry,  soon  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  guns,  bayoneting  the  gunners  at  their  posts.- 
The  Mahrattas  rallied  in  the  village;  and  here  the  most 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued ;  the  GwaUor  troops,  after  dis- 
diarging  th^  matchlocks,  fought  sword  in  hand  with  the 
most  determined  courage.    But  General  Yaliant^s  brigade 
took  Maharajpoor  in  reverse ;  twenty-eight  guns  were  ca]p- 
tured  at  once,  and  after  they  had  fought  with  frantic 
desperation,  the  Mahrattas  being  beaten  at  all  points,  and 
having  lost  their  guns,  and  from  3,000  to  4,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded  dispersed  and  fled.    But  th6  loss  on 
our  dde  was  very  severe :  we  had  106  killed,  684  woimdedi 
and  seven  missing,  seven  officers  were  either  killed  on  the 
field,  or  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds.     Her  majesty's 
40th  regiment  lost  two  successive  commanding  officers^ 
Major  Stopford  and  Captain  Goddrington,  who  feU  at  the 
verv  muzzles  of  the  Mahratta  guns.* 

On  the  same  day  another  brilliant  victory  was  obtained.* 
On  the  28th  of  December,  when  MaJOT-General  Ghrey  and 
his  column  moved  from  Bundelkund,  and  reached  Punniar, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Gwalior,  they  foimd  that  a  sepa*- 
rate  force  was  in  that  vicinity  to  stop  their  progress  upon 
the  capital.  On  the  morrow  morning  from  10,000  to  12,000 
Mahrattas  showed  themselves  in  a  formidable  position  on 
some  heights  near  a  fortified  village.  They  were  presently 
attacked,  and  driven  from  height  to  height  by  M^uor^* 
General  Grey's  troops,  who  foi^t  the  fWdgues  of  their 
long  march  so  socm  as  the  fighting  began. 

The  consequence  of  these  two  victcaies  was  the  prompt* 

mibmission  of  the  durbar  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  demanddy 

and  the  unopposed  entrance  of  the  British  into  the  capital 

Colonel  Stubbs  was   appointed   governor  of  the  fort  of 

*  Sir  Hugh  Gongb's  despatch. 
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Ghwalior,  which  commands  the  city;  the  Mahratta troops 
-were  disbanded,  and  British  troops — several  regiments  of 
infiEkntry  and  two  of  cavalry — were  to  be  maintained  in  the 
ooimtry  at  the  cost  of  the  G-walior  government.    That  go- 
Temment  was  also  to  pay  forthwith  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.     On  the  4th  of  January,  1844 — so  magically 
ispia  were  these  operations — the  govemor^genOTal,  writing 
in   the  Gwalior  rendency,  announced  that  this  war  waa 
flniahed.    He  deejay  lamented  the  severe  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  this  loss  had  been  sustained  in  a  great  and 
neoessary  service,  and  the  victories  of  Maharajpoor  and 
Punniar,  while  they  shed  new  glory  upon  the  British  army, 
liad  restored  the  authority  of  the  young  prince,  and  had 
given  new  security  to  the  British  empire  in  India.     In  the 
same  proclamation  Lord  Ellenborough  cordially  congratu- 
lated the  commander-in-chie^  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  upon  his 
able  combinations,  by  which  two  victories  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  same  day,  and  the  two  wings  of  the  army, 
proceeding  from  different  points,  had  been  united  under 
the  walls  of  Gwalior. 

These  stormy  events  were  followed  by  a  perfect  calm. 
Peace,  internal  and  external,  was  favourable  to  the  finances 
of  the  country,  which  had,  of  course,  suffered  a  severe  drain 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Afghan  war.  There 
was  every  prospect  that  the  finances  would  soon  improve. 

Lord  Ellenborough's  popularity  with  the  army  was  uni- 
versal and  immense  ;  but  he  was  regarded  with  ver^  different 
feelinffs  by  many  in  the  civil  service,  and  particularly  by 
that  dass  of  men  whom  General  Nott  designated  as  *'  busy 
politicals."  Unfortunately,  disagreements  or  misunder- 
standings arose  between  the  governor-general  and  the  Court 
of  Directors  at  home,  and  that  coiurt,  having  by  their 
charter  the  power  so  to  do,  recalled  his  lordship  towards  the 
end  of  Aprit  1844,  without  the  consent  and  much  against 
the  wishes  of  her  majesty's  government.  Lord  Brougham 
observed  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  it  was  inconceivable 
how  such  an  anomalous  law  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
force ;  that  it  was  incomprehensible  how  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol—part amd  parcel  of  the  imperial  government — should 
have  the  power  of  controlling  every  other  act  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  their  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
yet  that  the  most  important  of  all  acts — that  upon  which 
the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire  might  depend — the  con- 
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tinuance  or  the  removal  of  the  governor-general,  should  be 
left  solelv  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Tet,  so  stood  the  Company's  charter,  and  the  rec^  re- 
mained as  legal  and  good.  The  displeaaure  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  the  discontentment  of  many  at  home,  and  of  the 
entire  army  in  India,  were  moderated  by  the  immediate 
appointment  of  the  excellent  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  most 
fitting  person  to  fill  the  high  station  so  suddenly  vacated. 

At  a  farewell  entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  military 
at  Calcutta,  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  "  The  only  regret  I 
feel  at  leaving  India  is,  that  of  being  separated  from  the  amnr. 
The  most  agreeable,  the  most  interesting  period  of  my  lire, 
has  been  that  which  I  have  passed  here  in  cantonments  and 
in  camps."* 

*  For  some  interesting  information  and  sound  judgment  on  Lord  Ellen- 
boroagh's  Indian  Administration,  see  *  Recollections  of  Four  Years' 
Service  in  the  East  with  Her  Majesty's  40th  Regiment/  by  Captain 
J.  Bladen  NeiU. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Little  need  be  said  of  l^e  previous  services,  military 
and  political,  or  of  the  character  of  a  personage  so  universally 
known  and  esteemed  as  Sir  Henry  Hardmge.  Like  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  Sir  Henry  had 
fought  heroically  at  Coruna  and  in  manv  other  memorable 
battles.  He  was  at  Sir  John  Moore's  side  when  that  brave 
but  ill-fated  officer  received  his  death-wound :  dismounting, 
he  raised  Moore  firom  the  ground,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood  with  his  sash,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  helped  his  beloved  general  to  the  rear.  He  was 
as  gentle-hearted  as  he  was  brave ;  he  was  a  Christian  hero. 
There  was  nowhere  a  better  soldier  nor  a  truer  man. 
A  candid  political  opponent  had  described  his  temper  as 
warm  but  generous,  Kindling  at  the  least  imputation,  but 
never  "allowing  tl^e  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath." 
Other  adversaries  had  represented  him  as  "  really  a  kindly 
and  generous  man,  warm  in  Mendship,  placable  and  scru- 
pulous in  hostility;  plain,  sincere,  straightforward,  just, 
g,nd  considerate;"  and  they  gave  him  credit  for  "under- 
standing what  he  undertakes,  and  undertaking  nothing  but 
what  he  understands."  The  estimate  made  by  his  political 
and  his  personal  friends  of  his  noble  character  and  eminent 
abihties  was  of  course  much  higher.  In  parliament  and  in 
•office  he  had  obtained  many  boons,  and  various  improved, 
hberal  regulations  for  the  British  soldier ;  and  he  had  justly 
earned  the  title  of  "  The  Soldier's  Friend."  In  civil  matters 
his  reputation  stood  equally  high :  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  he  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  man  of  busi- 
ness, an  administrator,  and  a  statesman.* 

It  was  summer,  but  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  Eed 

*  *  Lord  Hardinge's  Administration.'  An  able  article  in  the  *  Calcutta 
Review,'  written  by  a  distinguished  officer ,  who  has  been  long  in  India, 
and  is  still  serving  in  that  country. 
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Sea,    at  that    season,    did   not  prevent  Sir  Henij   firom 
minutely  inspecting  the  works  in  progress  at  Aden  (^/rliere 
the  Company  had  found  it  expedient  to  make  a  imlitaiy 
settlement),  and  drawing  up  a  memorandum  in  correction 
of  the  errors  of  the  Bombay  engineers,  and  in  proof  of  the 
iiselessness  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  then  going  on 
upon  the   rock.     Subsequently,    m    India,    full   informa- 
tion was  called  for,  and  the  governor-general  recorded,  in 
another  very  able  paper,  that  works  to  an  extent  sufficient 
for  1,200  men  in  peace,  and  1,500  in  war,  with  propor- 
tionate artillery,  would  make  good  the  poist  against  bH 
probaUe  comers.    It  is  in  similar  adaptations  of  ways  and 
means  that  the  officers  in  eveiy  department  of  the  gcrremr' 
ment  of  India  have  found  liord  Hardinge's  strength  to  lie  ; 
his  practical  intellect  sees  and  seizes  at  once  upon  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  a  question ;  and,  above  all,  a  militai]r 
j&llacy  stands  no   chance   with    him.     The  Adbn  papers 
have  generally  transpired,   and  are  justly  considerea  aa 
among;  the  very  ablest  that  have  emanated  fix)m  Lord 
Hardmge's  pen.* 

Sir  Henry  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1844,. 
and  was  received  as  he  merited.    He  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  pacific  policy  which  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  into  every 
means  of  advancing  the  prosperity,  education,  and  enl^t- 
enment  of  the  people  oi  India.    He  attended  the  Hindu 
college  and  the  Mahometan   college  in  Calcutta ;  he  dis- 
tributed the  prizes,  he  encouraged  the  ^fi^ils,  and  honoured 
the  professors.    His  unaffected  but  stirring  language  con* 
vinced  every  one  of  the  ardent  sincerity  of  the  E^aker. 
Without  falling  into  the  somewhat  common  error  of  at- 
tempting to  do  too  much  at  once  and  interfering  too  much, 
he  paid  all  possible  attention  to  the  welfiire  of  the  natives^ 
and  to  the  improvement  of  their  physical  as  well  as  moral 
condition.     He  considerably  reduced  the  price  of  foreign 
salt,  which  was  a  government  monopoly.     This  measure  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a  bold  one,  since  it  wa«  exjpected  to 
reduce  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees ; 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  pressure,  at  the 
dose  of  a  five  years'  war,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration.   But  the  governor-general  conceived  that  there  was 
as  much  of  wisdom  as  of  mercy  ia  all  such  reductiona  of 
*  Calcutta  Review. 
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duties ;  for  that  by  them  smuggling  would  be  starved,  and 
the  revenue  ultimately  augmented. 

He  at  onee  recommend^  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
different  parts  of  India,  and  showed  that  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  nature  were,  in  a  great  measufe,  deprived  of  a 
profitable  market  by  the  want  of  cheap  and  expeditious 
means  of  transport.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  natives 
wlio  were  best  educated  to  the  exciting  and  wondrous 
fbcts  of  steam,  and  the  magic  power  conferred  on  man  by 
the  discovery  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

He  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the 
jealousy  and  rancour  which  nad  been  so  mischievously 
excited  between  the  military  in  general  and  the  civil  ser- 
vants  of  the  Company.  "Well  versed  in  military  finance, 
the  boons  which  he  conferred,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  upon  the  European  as  well  as  the  native 
portion  of  the  army,  were  many  and  substantial.  On  his 
recommendation  an  increase  to  the  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean officers  in  the  Company's  army  wAs  sanctioned,  and 
their  eligibility  for  the  honour  of  aide-de-camp  to  her  ma- 
jesty had  been  granted  whilst  he  was  secretary  at  war.  To 
promote  the  comJort  of  the  European  soldier  in  quarters,  he, 
as  head  oi  the  government,  was  ever  ready.  In  the  field  he 
ordered  that  the  soldier  should  be  relieved  from  the  expense 
<tf  transporting  his  baggage. 

For  the  native  soldier  he  granted  an  mcrea«»  of  pension 
for  wounds ;  he  also  gave  him  an  allowance  to  defray  the 
expense  of  building  fis  hut  on  the  change  of  quarters. 
He  fecilitated  the  pleas  of  native  soldiers  in  courts  of  jus- 
tkje,  and  placed  tli^  troops  serving  in  Scinde  and  Arracan 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  thereby  removed  the  cause  of 
much  discontent,  winch  had  shown  itself  in  regiments. 
(Ordered  to  serve  in  Scinde. 

Although  he  was  ever  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  claims 
g£  the  native  army,  he  did  not  neglect  its  discipline.  He  re-- 
imposed  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  which 
power,  although  it  had  never  been  legally  abolished,  had,  by 
an  order  of  Lord  "William  Bentinck,  been  in  abeyance  since 
1835,  though  the  European  soldier  was  still  subject  to  this 
punishment.  This  act,  perhaps,  required  more  courage  than 
any  other  in  Lord  Hardinge's  long  and  arduous  public 
career.  Other  governors-general  had  acknowledged  the 
inexpediency  of  Lord  Wilfiam  Bentinck's  order,  nut  had 
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shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  revoking  it;  and,    al- 
though  all  military  men  lamented  the  increase  of  insub- 
ordination,  and  aayocated,  with  yeiy  few  exceptional  the 
repeal  of  Lord  William's  order,  the  adjutant-general  of 
Bengal  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
re-introduction  of  corporal  punishment  would  not  create  a 
mutiny.    It  was   under  these  circumstances  that  Sir  S. 
Hardinge  cancelled  Lord  William  Bentinck's  order.     The 
returns  of  the  armies  of  the  three  presidencies  proye,  that 
the  punishment  is  now  so  rarely  enforced,  as  to  be  almost 
a  dead  letter ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  discipline  of  the 
army  is  sustained,   insubordination  suppress^  and   the 
number  of  soldiers  sentenced  to  laboiir  in  irons,  which  had 
during  the  ten  years  that  Lord  William's  order  was  in 
force,  amounted  to  10,000,  is  materially  diminished. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  would  haye  worn  "peace"  as  his 
badge  and  motto ;  yet  he  had  been  only  a  few  months  in 
the  country  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  more  be  at 
peace  than  Lord  EUenborongh  had  been.    The  web  which 
we  have  woven  over  Hindustan  is  so  extensive,  and  reaches 
into  so  many  angles  and  comers,  that  it  is  a  work  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  watch  and  protect  every  part  of  it ; 
yet  no  part  can  be  touched  without  making  the  whole 
tremble  in  the  breeze.    The  chances  of  hostilities  are  thus 
multitudinous.     The  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
the  act  of  recommending  the  most  pacific  policy,  had  told 
the  governor-general  that  our  dependants  and  allies  must 
be  protected;  that  the  native   states  which  stiU  retained 
independence  must  be  covered  by  the  shield  of  British 
protection;    that  the  supremacy  of  our  power  must  be 
maintained  by  force  of  arms.     Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was 
therefore  imaer  the  solemn  obligation  of  girding  on  the 
sword  whenever  it  should  become  necessary.     Shame,  im- 
peachment,   utter    ruin,    would  fall  upon  any  governor- 
general  of  Lidia  who  foiled  so  to  do.     JBut,  in  the  present 
case,  the  hostile  attack  was  threatened  and  soon  made,  not 
upon  an  ally,  a  protected  state,  or  an  independent  state, 
but  upon  the  territory  of  the  Company  itself — ^not  upon  an 
angle  or  comer  of  the  complicated,  wide-spreading  web, 
but  upon  its  heart  and  centre. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Eunjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  La- 
hore, the  Sikhs,  the  country,  and  people,  had  been  going 
through  a  succession  of  political  convulsions  and  paroxysms. 
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The  reign  of  order  and  law  had  altogether  ceased,  as  at 
G-walior.  Crimes,  assassinaiions,  wholesale  massacres,  had 
been  almost  daily  events  in  different  parts  of  the  Punjaub. 
These  convulsions  could  not  but  affect  all  the  neighbouring 
countries;  and,  however  disorganized,  the  Sikhs  were 
excessively  powerful  in  the  possession  of  a  numerous,  well- 
disciplined  armv,  a  tremendous  artillery,  excellent  artillery- 
men,  and  skilful  European  officers. 

The  Lion  of  Lahore  died  on  the  80th  of  June,  1839. 
His  immediate  successor  was  his  eldest  son,  Khurruk  Singh, 
who  possessed  none  of  his  fether's  qualifications  for  rule. 
His  first  act  was  very  unpopidar ;  he  removed  the  vizier  or 
prime  minister  of  his  father,  Dhyan  Singh — a  man  of  expe* 
rience  and  moderation — ^and  raised  a  favourite  of  his  own 
to  that  high  appointment.     The  dismissed  vizier  lost  his 
habitual  moderation ;  he  entered  the  durbar,  and  slew  the 
new  prime  minister  before  his  master's  eyes.   The  treasurer 
and  some  others  shared  the  same  fate.    After  these  trage- 
dies Khurruk  Singh  shut  himself  up  among  his  women,  rarely 
appearing  in  durbar.    His  intellect,  never  strong,  became 
impaired,  and  the  management  of  public  afiairs  feU  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Noimehal  Singh,  who  had  always  shown  an 
antipathy  to  the  British.    Aiter  the  mere  semblance  of  a 
reign  which  lasted  little  more  than  twelve  months,  Khur- 
ruk Singh  was  reported  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Nounehal  Singh,  the  favourite  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  darling 
grandson  of  the  old  lion,  Eunjeet  Singh,  would  have  been 
called  to  the  musnud — for  he  resembled  the  Lion  in  features 
and  disposition;    he  was  popular  with  the  army,  being 
brave,  and  having  been  a  soldier  from  his  boyhood ;  and  he 
was  believed,  also,  to  possess  the  qualities  of  caution,  dis- 
cretion, and  forethought  —  but,  whether  by  accident  or 
design  we  know  not,  Nounehal  Singh,  on  returning  jfrom  his 
father's  funeral,  was  killed  by  a  stone  faUing  on  his  head 
firom  one  of  the  gateways  of  Lahore.    Dhyan  Singh  called 
up  to  Lahore  Sheer  Singh,  who  had  been  treated  as  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  although  he  had  never  been  acknowledged  by 
Etmjeet  Singh  as  his  real  son.  Sheer  Singh  was  to  succeed  to 
the  musnud ;  and  he,  too,  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
army.    But  the  mother  of  the  late  Nounehal  Singh  was 
determined  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  formidable 
vizier.    And  this  woman,  being  aided  by  some  of  the  most 
powerful  sirdars  in  the  Punjaub,  soon  expelled  Sheer  Singh 
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from  Lahore.  Then  Dhyan  Singh,  the  ex«Tizier,  to  wbotn 
she  refused  ^nployment,  set  kimself  to  orerthrow  her  ga- 
Temment,  persuawig  the  sirdars  and  soldiers  that  it  was 
shamefid  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  female,  and  that  thej 
must  have  a  sum  of  energy  and  talent  to  goyem  them,  and 
keen  togeth^  the  conquests  which  the  Lion  of  Lahore  had 
made.  She^  Singh  was  {uresently  recalled  from  his  retire- 
ment. The  ranee,  or  mother  of  Nounehal  Singh,  ordered  tihe 
gates  of  Lahore  to  be  shut ;  but  the  gateke^ers  joined  the 
standard  of  Sheer  Singh ;  mid  General  Ventura,  one  x>f  the 
skilful  Frenchmen  who  had  disciplined  the  Punjaub  armj^ 
acknowledged  him  as  king.  The  widow  was  I^  helpless 
«nd  nearly  deserted ;  and  in  1841,  Sheer  Sing^  wae  seated 
on  the  tluroBe  of  Lahore.  He  intrusted  the  mansg^nesfe 
of  affiurs  to  Dhyan  Singh,  Bunjeet's  &Tourite  vizier ;  and  ha 
g^ve  himself  up  solely  to  hunting  and  drinking,  and  other 
pleasures  and  debaucheries.  He  became  a  complete 
drunkard.  The  vizier  was  speedily  dissatisfied  with  the 
prince  he  had  elevated  to  the  musnud.  Intriguers  and 
plotters  stepped  in  between  1^  prince  and  the  minist^.  'bk 
^  fit  of  drunkenness.  Sheer  Singh,  the  maharajjah,  put  his 
signature  to  an  order  for  the  execution  of  Dhyan  Singh,  the 
grand  vizier ;  and  the  vizier  being  duly  warned  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, signed  a  death-warrant  for  the  maharajah.  The 
sober  man  was  quicker  than  Hiq  drunken  one :  Sheer  Sin^ 
was  shot  in  the  heart  by  an  English  rifle,  and  had  cmly  time 
^to  exclaim,  "  What  have  you  done,  villain  ?"  His  head  was 
-  separated  from  his  bodv,  and  joyfiilly  exhibited  to  tiie  revoln- 
iaonists.  Fertaub  Singn,  the  son  of  the  murd^^  maluffajah, 
'was  despatched  by  another  assassin  while  he  was  at  hia 
prayers.  But  the  assassins  could  not  agree  with  the  vizier, 
Dhvan  Singh,  who  had  signed  Sheer  Singh's  death-warrant, 
^na  so  they  shot  him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell  dead  also.  The 
report  of  the  vizier's  death  quickly  spread  through  the  ciiy 
of  Lahore,  and  Misr  Lai  Singh,  who  afterwards  m^e  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  war  with  the  British,  was  despatched  to 
bring  into  ihe  fort  Heera  Singh,  son  of  the  murdered  vizier. 
This  young  rajah  knew  that  the  death  of  Sheer  Singh  had  been 
determined  on,  but  he  little  suspected  that  his  own  father 
would  so  soon  share  the  same  fate.  He  had  purposely 
absented  himself  from  the  palace  that  morning,  and  had 
gone  to  the  house  of  General  Avitabile,  anothw  of  ihe 
European  officers  who  had  formed  the  Funjaub  army  andartal- 
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lery ;  and  be  wm  th^re  found  haranguing  tbe  troops,  and 
telling  tbem  not  to  mind  the  death  of  the  maharaiah.  IJpon 
learning  his  fskther'a  death,  Heera  Singh  asc^idea  to  the  ter- 
race or  flat  roof  of  Avitabile's  house,  and  was  for  a  fi^ort 
time  verj-  disoansolatd,  and  very  much  terrified.  He  then 
despatclied  a  message  to  the  several  sirdars  who  were  in 
[Lahore,  requesting  their  immediate  attendance.  The  dbsels 
490on  armed,  wh^  the  young  n^ah  unbuckled  his  sword, 
laid  it  before  th^n,  and  bared  his  neck.  '<  The  eword,"  said 
he,  "  has  this  day  deprived  my  father  of  life.  I  am  left 
Alone  and  fatherless,  and  I  now  throw  myself  upon  your  pro- 
tection. Kill  me,  or  give  me  your  support !  "  Tm»  appeal 
had  the  desired  effect.  Heera  Sing  next  addressed  the  com- 
nion  soldiers,  promisiojz  every  man  of  them  an  advance  of 
three  rupees  a  month  if  they  would  obey  hiuL  The  soldiers 
received  the^  proposition  with  loud  cheers.  In  the  meaa 
time  A^eet  Singh,  whose  followers  had  assassinated  the 
maharajah,  and  wholiad,  with  his  own  hand,  shot  the  vizier 
I>hyan  Singh,  had  caused  Dhuleep  Singh  to  be  proclaimed 
maharajah,  and  himself  vizier,  bv  beat  of  drum.  But  the 
son  of  the  slain  vizier  put  himsdf  rapidly  in  motion ;  and 
both  Ventura  and  Avitabile  espoused  his  cause,  and  backed 
him  with  their  well-served  guns.  During  the  night  of  iAns 
same  bloody  day,  Heera  Singh  reached  the  De&i  gate  of 
Lahore,  followed  by  the  sirdars  and  numerous  troops.  The 
gate,  apparently,  was  blown  c^en  by  the  artillery,  and  tl»n 
commenced  a  street  fight  in  which  heavy  guns  were  used 
on  both  sides,  and  a  great  slaughter  committed.  But  cm 
the  following  morning  victory  declared  for  Heera  Singh; 
Leena  Singh,  who  had  murdered  at  his  prayers  the  son  of 
the  late  maharajah,  was  mortally  wounded ;  Ajeet  Singh, 
who  had  shot  the  late  vizier,  being  driven  out  of  the  fort, 
was  attempting  to  escape  over  a  wall  by  means  of  a  rope, 
wheu  he  was  clutched  by  a  soldier.  He  took  off  his  golden 
bracelets  and  threw  them  at  the  man,  imploring  him  to  spare 
his  life.;  but  the  soldier  cut  off  his  head  and  hurried  with  it, 
as  with  the  most  acceptable  of  presents,  to  Heera  Sing^. 
The  sight  of  the  ghastly  head  of  his  father's  murderer  only 
quickened  the  rage  of  the  young  rajah.  Every  man  that 
could  not  escape  out  of  the  fort  and  out  of  the  caty  was 
butchered.  The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The  ranee's 
house  was  ransacked.  The  merchants  in  the  city  and  the 
helpless  shopkeepers  fled,  leaving  everything  to  the  infli- 
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riated  Sikhs,  who  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages,  cutting  off 
the  noses  of  the  poor  women  in  the  streets.   Horrible  cruel- 
ties were  perpetrated  upon  the  connections  and  adh^nents 
of  Ajeet  Smgh.     He^ti  Singh  set  up  no  claim  to  the  tkr(»!^ 
of  Lahore ;  so  soon  as  the  fighting  was  over,  he  went  and 
kissed  the  young  Maharajah  Imuleep  Singh's  feet,  in  t<^en  of 
submission ;  butHeera  Smgh  became  vizier  or  prime  minister, 
as  his  murdered  father  had  been  before  him.*    This  settle- 
ment was  effected  in  1843,  while  the  British  were  in  the  field 
ag^dnst  GhraUor.     It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  SiMia  at 
this  period  intended  to  invade  the  British  territories,  and  were 
only  warned  therefirom  by  the  signal  overthrow  of  the  M»- 
Thattas  on  the  fields  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar,  whereby 
the  British  army  serving  in  the  Gwalior  territory  was  set 
at  liberty  to  resist  aggression  from  the  north-west.    Heera 
Singh,  as  grand  vizier,  found  very  great  diflBculty  in  keeping 
the  soldiers  steady  to  his  interests,  for  the  treasury  was 
exhausted,  and  the  troops  expected  a  continuance  of  the 
guerdons  which  he  had  promised  in  his  extreme  peril.     To 
keep  matters  quiet,  he  murdered  his  own  uncle,  a  powerftd 
sirdar,  and  a  favourite  with  the  army.     He  was  murdered 
himself  shortly  afterwards,  together  with  his  cunning  Hindu 
pundit  or  tutor. 

The  yoimg  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  was  not  much  above 
four  years  old.  He  was  chosen  because  there  was  no 
other  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Runjeet  left  alive,  if  we 
except  the  children  of  Sheer  Singh,  whose  eldest  son,  Pertaub 
Singh,  had  been  murdered  on  the  same  morning  as  his  father. 
On  the  death  of  Heera  Singh,  the  mother  of  the  young  maha- 
rajah  appointed  her  brother  Juwaheer  Singh  tothe  office  of 
vizier.  But  the  soldiers,  not  liking  his  rule,  murdered 
Juwaheer  before  the  eyes  of  the  infant  maharajah  and  his 
mother !  Ghoolab  Singh,  the  brother  of  Dhyan  Singh,  old 
Runjeet's  ex-vizier,  refused  to  take  upon  himself  the  perilous 
office  of  vizier,  which  now  seemed  sure  to  lead  to  a  bbody 
grave,  except  upon  conditions  which  were  not  acceded  to. 
The  country,  therefore,  remained  without  a  vizier,  without 
a  government !  The  "  Punches"  of  the  army  became,  in 
reSity,  the  masters  and  mis-rulers  of  the  Punjaub,  and 
everything  was  decided  by  their  passions,  caprices,  or  sup- 

*  *  History  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  an  Account  of  the  War  between 
the  Sikhs  and  the  British  in  1845-6/  by  W.  L.  Macgregor,  M.D.,  sur- 
geon to  the  Hon.  Company's  Ist  European  light  infantry. 
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posed  personal  interests.  These  "  Punches"  were  not  such 
pleasant  humorists  as  our  street  drolls,  or  as  the  London 
Charivari  Punch,  or  as  the  great  Neapolitan  Policinella,  the 

Cce,  if  not  the  father,  of  all  Punches.  They  had  no  drol- 
^  in  them ;  they  were  seldom  seen  to  smile ;  and  of  late 
they  had  been  as  rarely  seen  without  the  red  hand.  They 
had  been  accustomed,  under  Bunjeet  Singh,  to  invasions  and 
conquests,  and  to  the  profits  derivable  therefrom.  They 
were  elated  by  many  years  of  success ;  they  formed  an 
immense  force  numerically;  they  possessed  what  seemed 
inexhaustible  military  stores ;  they  knew  themselves  to  be 
strong  of  arm  and  steady  in  battle ;  and  they  had  confi- 
dence in  the  military  skill  and  science  of  their  French  and 
Italian  commanders.  They  wanted  employment,  and  they 
iimcied  they  could  best  seek  it  beyond  the  Sutledge,  within 
the  Company's  territories.  The  maharajah  was  in  the 
nursery ;  nis  mother  and  guardian  was  helpless ;  and  even 
the  more  prudent  and  pacific  of  the  sirdars  were  whirled 
along  by  the  war  torrent,  for  the  will  of  the  soldiery,  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Punches,  was  not  to  be  resisted  without  the 
risk  of  being  murdered.  An  army  was  therefore  ordered 
to  assemble  by  the  very  individual — the  widowed  mother  of 
the  maharajah — ^whose  wishes  were  against  the  armament, 
and  the  sirdars  were  obliged  to  join  it.  The  very  cautious 
Ghoolab  Singh,  who  had  refused  the  post  of  vizier,  and  who 
was  surrounded  by  a  very  strong  and  devoted  party  of 
his  own,  did,  indeed,  venture  to  demand  the  reason  of  the 
Sikhs  breaking  treaty  with  the  British.  He  asked  them 
what  cause  of  offence  the  British  had  riven  them  ?  To  these 
questions  no  satisfactory  reply  could  be  given.  Ghoolab 
Singh  anticipated  that  the  Sikhs  must  fail  in  their  daring 
invasions,  and  retired  from  Lahore ;  but  instead  of  openly 
opposing  their  views,  which  would  have  drawn  an  attack 
upon  himself,  he  promised  his  support,  agreed  to  send  up 
supplies  to  Lahore,  and  even  promised  to  join  the  Khalsa 
troops.  Even  could  Ghoolab  Singh  have  believed  that  the 
Sikhs  would  be  successful,  it  was  evidently  his  interest  to> 
await  the  result  of  the  struggle,  knowing  well,  as  he  did, 
that,  whatever  result  might  follow,  his  position  would  be  a 
safe  one.  "  If,  as  he  really  thought,  the  Sikh  army  would 
be  destroyed  by  their  powerful  opponent,  then  he  could 
safely  step  in  as  a  mediator  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs,  and  while  obtaining  the  credit  of  restoring  peace,  he 
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would  insure  mdependeace  for  himself.  The  rajak  had  s 
difficult  part  to  pUy,  and  the  repeat^  demands  of  the 
Sikh  army  that  he  would  ioin  it,  obliged  him  to  leave 
Jummoo,  and  proceed  to  Lahore ;  but  he  had  determined  to 
keep  clear  of  the  struggle  until  the  onset  should  show  bow 
he  was  to  act. 

"  Had  Ghoolab  Singh  succeeded  Juwaheer  Singh  as  pime 
minister,  he  would  have  used  his  best  endeavours  to  prevent 
4i  collision  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  British ;  but  he  did 
not  forget  that  a  brother  and  nephew  who  had  hdd  thait 
responsible  post  had  both  fallen  victims  to  the  sword,  and  a 
ranular  fate  might  befaU  him.  Erom  ev^y  oonsideratioii, 
therefore,  the  rajah  believed  that  a  rupture  with  the  Bniifi^ 
would  most  effectually  accomplish  his  ambitious  views ;  and 
he  was  resolved  to  act  with  CTeat  caution,  and  airoid  mixisig 
himself  up  in  the  quarrel.  Ev^i  when  he  reached  Lahore^ 
after  the  war  had  begun,  and  he  was  requested  by  the 
ranee  and  the  Punches  of  the  army  to  join  the  latter,  lie 
availed  himself  of  the  excuse  of  wishing  to  act  indep^id- 
ently  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops  in  any  work  she  might 
assign  to  him."* 

All  that  was  passing  at  Lahore  could  not  be  unknown  to 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge ;  but  as  his  predecessor  had  been  c^i- 
sured  for  precipitancy,  the  present  governor-general  waa 
determined  not  to  bring  out  his  array  until  the  last 
moment,  or  until  the  moment  when  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible mistake  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  lawless  soldiery, 
whose  will  was  the  only  law  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Butledge. 

He,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
preparation,  to  meet  and  repel  an  invasion  from  the  Sikhs, 
which  he  found  on  his  arrivaL  in  Lidia ;  and  before  he  had 
been  three  months  in  the  coimtry  he  had  several  large  corps 
marching  from  the  farthest  confines  of  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency towards  the  north-west  frontier,  but  so  quietly  was 
every  post  reinforced  that  even  in  our  provinces  the  ope- 
rations passed  unnoticed ;  and  when  the  war  did  break  out, 
the  governor-general  was  censured  by  the  uninformed  fear 
being  unprepared. 

The  following  table  of  the  force  on  the  frontier,  as  Sir  H. 
Hardinge  found  it  on  his  arrival  in  Lidia,  in  July,  1844, 

*  Dr.  Macgregor's  *  History  of  the  Sikhs.' 
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.and  when  the  war  broke  out  in  December,  1845,  is  a  com- 
plete refdtation  of  the  charge  of  want  of  preparation : — 

Men.  Guni. 

Ati^eroapoor      -[December,  1846,  10,472    ~    24 
AtLK)odiana       jpecembw,  1845,    7,235    —    12 


AtUmballa 


/July,  1844,     4,113    —    24 

\r      ■     


[December,  1845,  12,972    —    32 

The  force  at  the  hill  stations  was  the  same  at  both  periods, 
1,800  men.  Thus,  in  the  first  line  from  Umballa  to  the 
Sutledge,  about  150  miles,  there  were,  when  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
landed  in  India,  only  13,539  men  and  48  guns.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  there  were  32,479  men  and  68  guns.  Increase, 
18,940  men  and  20  guns !  The  force  at  Meerut  had  also 
been  augmented  from  5,873  men  and  18  guns,  to  9,844  men 
and  26  guns ;  which  force,  being  250  miles  to  the  rear,  was 
not  considered  available  to  repel  invasion,  but  aa  a  support 
to  that  in  advance  of  Umballa.  The  force  in  the  first  line 
also  comprised  seven  regiments  of  European  infantry  out  of 
the  eleven  at  that  time  serving  within  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency. The  battle  of  Ferozshuhr  took  place  eight  days 
after  the  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutledge ;  and  if^  out  of  the 
32,479  at,  and  north  of  Umballa,  in  December,  1845, 
17,727  rank  and  file  only  could  be  brought  into  action  after 
a  junction  with  the  Loodiana  and  Perozpoor  forces,  what 
sort  of  an  army  could  have  been  brought  into  the  field  had 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  left  the  force  on  the  frontier  as  he  found 
it,  consisting  as  it  did  of  13,538  men  ? 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1845,  Sir  Henry  arrived  at 
Umballa.,  From  this  point  we  may  take  up  his  own  words, 
as  contained  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  at  the 
India-House : — 

"  I  had  moved  with  my  camp  cm  the  6th  of  December 
from  Umballa  towards  Loodifma,  peaceably  making  my 
progress  by  the  route  I  had  announced,  with  the  intention 
of  visiting  the  Sikh  protected  states,  according  to  the  usual 
custom  o£  my  predecessors.  In  common  with  the  most 
experienced  ofl&cers  of  the  Indian  government,  I  was  not  of 
opinion  that  the  Sikh  army  would  cross  the  Sutledge  with 
its  infantry  and  artillery.  I  considered  it  probable  that  some 
act  of  aggression  would  be  committed  by  parties  of  plun- 
derers, for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  British  government 
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to  interfere,  to  which  coarse  the  Sikh  chiefs  knew  X  was 
most   averse;  but  I  concurred   with  the  commander4Br 
chief,  and  the  chief  secretarv'  to  the  goYemment,  as  well  as 
mj  political  agent,  Major  Broadfbot,  that  offensive  opera- 
tions, on  a  large  scale,  would  not  be  resorted  to.    Exclusive 
of  the  political  reasons  which  induced  me  to  cany  my  for- 
bearance as  &r  as  it  was  possible,  I  was  confident,  from  the 
opinions    ^ven   by  the  commander-in-chief   and  Major- 
General  Sur   John  Littler,  in  command  of  the  forces  at 
Eerozpoor,  that  that  post  would  resist  any  attack  from  the 
Sikh  army  as  long  as  its  provisions  lasted ;  and  that  I  could 
at  any  time  relieve  it,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
an  Asiatic  army  making  an  irruption  into  our  territories, 
provided  it  had  not  the  means  of  laying  sie^e  to  the  fort 
and  the  intrenched  camp.     Up  to  this  penod  no  act  oi 
agression  had  been  committed  by  the  Sikh  army.     The 
I^ore  government  had  as  good  a  right  to  reinfcaree  their 
bank  of  the   river  Sutledge,  as  we  had  to  reinforce  our 
posts  on  that  river.     The  SikJi  army  had,  in  1843  and  1S44, 
moved  down  upon  the  river  from  Lahore,  and  after  remain- 
ing there  encamped  a  few  weeks,  had  returned  to  the  capitid. 
These  reasons,  and,  above  all,  my  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid 
hostilities,  induced  me  not  to  make  any  hasty  movement  with 
our  army,  which,  when  the  two  armies  came  into  each  other's 
presence,  might  bring  about  a  collision.    The  army  had, 
however,  been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  the 
shortest  notice ;  and  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  when 
I  heard  from  Lahore  that  preparations  were  making  on  a 
large  scale  for  artillery,  stores,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  I 
wrote  to  the  commander-iu-chief,  directing  his  excellency, 
on  the  11th  to  move  up  the  force  from  Umballa,  from 
Meerut,  and  some  other  stations  in  the  rear.    Up  to  this 
time  no  iniantiy  or  Midllerjr  had  been  reported  to  have  left 
Lahore,  nor  had  a  siogle  Sikh  soldier  crossed  the  Sutledge. 
Nevertheless,  I  considered  it  prudent  no  longer  to  delay  the 
forward  movement  of  our  troops,  having  given  to  the  Lahore 
government  the  most  ample  time  for  a  reply  to  our  remon- 
strance.    On  the    9th,  at  night,  Captain  Nicholson,  the 
assistant  political  agent  at  Terozpoor,  reported  that  a  por* 
tion  of  the  Sikh  army  had  approached  within  three  miles  of 
the  river.     On  the  other  hand,  the  information  received  by 
Major  Broadfoot  on  that  day  from  Lahore,  was  not  of  a 
character  to  make  it  probable  that  any  Sikh  movement  on 
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A  large  scale  was  meditated.  On  the  10th  no  intelligence 
was  received  from  Lahore  confirmatory  of  Captam  Nichol- 
son's report,  and  the  usual  opinion  continued  to  prevail 
that  the  Sikh  army  would  not  cross  the  Sutledge.  The 
troops,  however,  moved  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  orders  given  on  the  7th  and  8th ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  forces  destined  to  move  up  to  the  Sutledge  were 
in  full  march  on  the  12th.  I  did  not  consider  the  force 
moving  up  from  Umballa  to  be  sufficient  to  force  its  way 
to  relieve  Ferozpoor,  if  a  large  Sikh  army,  with  a  nume- 
rous and  well-served  park  of  artillery,  should  attempt  to 
intercept  it  in  its  approach  to  Ferozpoor,  as,  in  such  case, 
it  coula  with  difficulty  receive  any  aid  from  that  garrison. 
Bdng  some  days'  march  in  advance  of  the  commander-in- 
chie^  1  rode  over  to  Loodiana ;  and  having  inspected  the 
fort,  the  cantonments,  and  the  troops,  it  appeared  to  me 
most  advisable  that  the  whole  of  this  force  should  be  moved 
up  with  the  Umballa  force,  restricting  the  defence  of  Loo- 
diana to  the  fort,  which  could  be  securely  garrisoned  by  the 
more  infirm  soldiers  of  the  regnnents  at  that  post,  imless 
attacked  by  heavy  artillery,  which  was  a  very  improbable 
contingency.  The  risk  to  be  incurred  of  leaving  me  town 
and  the  cantonments  liable  to  be  plundered  was  maturely 
considered,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  m  incurring  that  risk  to 
insure  the  strength  and  sufficiency  of  the  force  which  might 
separately  be  brought  into  action  with  the  whole  of  the 
Sikh  army.  I  therefore  ordered  Brigadier  Wheeler  to  be 
prepared  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  Umballa 
force,  in  march,  was  7,600  men  and  thirty-six  guns ;  the 
Loodiana  force  amounted  to  5,000  men  and  twelve  guns. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  concurred  in  these  views ;  and 
this  fine  body  of  men,  by  a  rapid  march  on  Busseean,  an 
important  point,  where  the  roads  leading  from  Umballa  and 
Kumaul  meet,  formed  the  advanced  column  of  the  army, 
and  secured  the  suppHes  which  had  been  laid  in  at  Busseean. 
Up  to  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  information  from  Lahore 
had  not  materially  varied ;  but  by  the  reports  received  on 
that  day,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  appeared  more  warlike. 
StiU  no  Sikh  aggression  had  been  committed,  and  no  artil- 
lery had  moved  down  to  the  river. 

"  On  the  13th,  I  first  received  precise  information  that  the 
Sikh  army  had  crossed  the  Sutledge,  and  was  concentrating 
in  great  force  on  the  left  bank  of  tne  river." 
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On  that  tame  day,  the  18th,  Sir  Hmuy  iasued  the  folikyw^ 
ing  prodamation : — 

«  The  British  goyemment  has  ever  been  on  terms  q€ 
fidendship  with  that  o£  the  Punjaub. 

'^  In  the  year  1809,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  coDCord.  was  ec»» 
daded  between  the  British  fl;oYemment  and  the  Lite  Maha- 
rajahBui^eet  Singh,  the  conmtions  of  which  lutve  dlways  beea 
faithfiiUy  obserreid  W  the  British  govemm^it,  and  were 
scrupulously  fulfilled  by  the  late  maluinyah. 

''  The  same  frigidly  relations  hare  hiem  maintained  witii 
the  sucoesBors  of  Maharajah  Euz\jeet  Singh  by  the  British 
goyemmait  up  to  the  present  time. 

'^  Since  the  death  of  the  late  Mahangah  Sheer  Singh,  the 
disorganised  state  of  the  Lidicae  goyemment  has  made  it 
incumbent  on  the  goyeruor-gen^ral  in  council  to  adopt  pre- 
cautionary measures  for  the  protection  of  the  British  mxi<- 
tier ;  the  nature  of  these  measures,  and  the  cause  of  their 
adoption,  were  at  the  time  fully  eiqplained  to  the  Lahoce 
durbar. 

^  ^Notwithstanding  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Lahore 
goyerument  during  the  last  two  years,  and  many  most 
nn&i^idly  proceedm^  on  the  part  of  ^e  durbar,  the  goTO^ 
n(»r-general  in  council  has  contmued  to  eyince  his  deeire  to 
maintain  the  relaticms  of  amiiy  and  coiM^ord  which  had  so 
long  existed  between  the  two  states,  for  the  mutual  inte- 
rests and  happiness  of  boi^.  He  has  shown  on  eretj 
occasion  the  utmost  forbearance,  firom  consideration  to  the 
helpless  state  of  ihe  infant  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  whoBL 
the  British  goyemment  had  recognized  as  the  successor  to 
the  late  Mabeyrajah  Sheer  Singh. 

<<  The  goy^mor-general  in  council  sincerely  desired  to  see 
a  strcmg  Sikh  goyemment  re-established  in  the  Panjaah, 
able  to  control  its  army  and  to  protect  its  subjects.  He  had 
not,  up  to  the  present  moment,  abandoned  the  hope  of  see- 
ing that  in^portant  object  effected  by  the  patriotic  efforts  ef 
the  Sikhs  and  pe(^e  of  that  country. 

"  The  Sikh  army  recently  marched  from  Lahore  towards 
the  British  frontier,  as  it  was  alleged  by  the  orders  of  the 
durbar,  for  the  purpose  of  inyading  the  British  taritory . 

"  The  govemor-generars  agent,  by  the  direction,  of  the 
goyemornspeneral,  demanded  an  expWation  of  this  moye- 
ment,  and  no  reply  being  returned  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  demand  was  repeat^.    The  goyonor-general,  unwilhi^ 
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to  believe  in  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sikh  gorermnent^ 
to  which  no  provocation  had  been  given,  refrained  from 
taking  any  measures  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
embarrass  the  government  of  the  maharajah,  or  to  induce 
collision  between  the  two  states. 

"  When  no  replr  was  |;iven  to  the  repeated  demand  for 
explanation,  and  while  active  military  preparations  were  con- 
tinued at  Lahore,  the  governor-general  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  order  the  advance  of  tro^s  towards  the  frontier,  to 
reinferce  the  fronts  posts. 

**  The  Sikh  army  has  now,  without  a  shadow  of  provoca- 
tion, invaded  the  British  territories. 

"  The  govemor^general  must  therefore  take  measures  for 
effi9ctually  proteeting  the  British  provinces,  for  vindicating 
tte  authorny  of  the  British  government,  and  for  punishing 
the  violators  of  treaties  and  the  disturbers  of  public  peace. 

"  The  governor-general  hereby  declares  the  possessions  of 
Maharaj^  I>hu}eep  Smgh,  on  the  left,  or  British  banks  of  the 
Sntledge,  confiscated  and  annexed  to  the  British  territories. 

"  The  govemor-gaiCTal  will  respect  the  existing  rights  of 
all  jagheerdars,  zemindars,  and  tenants  in  the  said  posses-^ 
sions,  who,  by  the  course  they  now  pursue,  evince  their 
fideliW  to  the  British  government. 

**  The  governor-general  hereby  calls  upon  all  the  chiefe 
and  sirdars  in  the  protected  territories  to  co-operate  cor- 
dially with  the  British  government  for  the  punishment  of 
the  common  enemy,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
liiese  states.  Those  of  the  chie&  who  show  alacrity  and 
fidelity  in  the  dischai^  of  this  duty,  which  they  owe  to  the 
protecting  power,  will  find  their  interests  promoted  thereby ; 
and  those  who  take  a  contrary  course  will  be  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  British  government,  and  will  be  pimished 
accOTdingly. 

"  The  iimabitantS  of  all  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of 
theSutledge  are  hereby  directed  to  abide  peaceably  ru  their 
respective  villages,  where  they  will  receive  efficient  protec- 
tion by  the  British  government.  All  parties  of  men  found 
in  armed  bands,  who  can  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
their  proceedings,  will  be  treated  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace. 

"  AH  subjects  of  the  British  government,  and  those  who 
possess  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sutledge,  who,  by 
their  fiafchful  adherence  to  the  British  government  may  be 
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liable  to  Bustain  loss,  shall  be  indemnified  and  secured  in  all 
their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  all  subjects  of  the  British  gOYeeoe^ 
ment  who  shall  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Lahore  states 
and  who  disobey  this  proclamation  by  not  immediatelj 
returning  to  their  allegiance,  will  be  liable  to  have  their  pro- 
pertv  on  this  side  of  the  Sutledge  confiscated,and  declared  to 
be  aliens  and  enemies  of  the  British  government." 

The  distance  between  the  head-quarters  of  the  Britid 
army  at  TTmballa  and  Eerozpoor,  was  three  times  as  great 
as  that  between  Ferozpoor  and  Lahore,  the  former  b^ng 
150  miles,  the  latter  omy  fifty  miles.  Sir  Henry  Hardin£;a 
in  the  despatch  already  quoted,  has  explained  his  reascmsior 
not  ordering  the  TJmballa  force  to  take  the  field,  sooner  thsa 
it  did ;  he,  however,  had  ordered,  so  early  as  the  20th  ]S"oyem- 
ber,  that  the  force  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  move,  and 
it  actually  did  march  on  the  11th  of  December,  before  the 
Sikh  army  had  commenced  crossing  the  Sutledge,  which  it 
did  about  six  or  seven  ftiiles  firom  Ferozpoor  on  the  12th 
December,  but  the  passage  of  the  artillery  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  16th  December.  As  the  art  of  war  consista 
in  concentrating  the  greatest  number  of  men  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  the  crisis  when  the  Sikhs  did 
cross,  demanded  the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief;  and  flie  celerity 
with  which  the  troops  moved  towards  Ferozpoor,  was  most 
admirable. 

The  governor-general,  as  stated  in  his  despatch,  being 
between  Umballa  and  Loodiana,  on  the  13th  oi  December, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  Sikhs  having  crossed,  he 
ordered  Brigadier  Wheeler  to  march  with  4,500  men,  and 
twenty-one  guns,  early  on  the  14th  from  Loodiana  to 
Busseean,  which  place  had  been  filled  with  provisions,  by 
arrangements  made  through  Major  Broadfoot  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  upon  which  provisions  the  British  army  depended 
in  its  advance  to  Ferozpoor.  By  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  Brigadier  Wheeler  was  in  front  of  Busseean.  The 
main  columji  under  the  commander-in-chief  from  Umballa;, 
did  not  reach  Busseean  until  the  16th.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  force  under  Brigadier  Wheeler,  the  cavalry  of  the  Sikhs 
having  crossed  on  the  12th,  they  might  have  marched  the 
13th  and  14th,  and  have  reached  Busseean  the  evening  of  the 
14th.    Had  the  provisions  in  Busseean  been  destroyed,  the 
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advance  of  the  main  column  on  Terozpoor  would  have  been 
delayed  at  leaat  a  week  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  the 
10,472  men  at  Ferozpoor  would  have  to  withstand  the 
whole  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  the  safety  of  that  post  might 
Lave  been  compromised ;  as  it  was,  the  Sikhs  had  not  com- 
pleted the  passage  of  their  heavy  guns  until  the  16th,  and  by 
the  17th  the  advance  of  the  force  under  the  commander-in- 
chief  began  to  tell  upon  them,  for  on  the  17th  the  main  body, 
consisting  according  to  the  Sikh  accounts  of  25,000  regulars 
and  eighfy-eight  guns,  under  Lai  Singh,  took  possession  of 
the  wells  around  the  village  of  Perozshuhr,  whilst  Tej 
Singh  with  23,000  men  and  sixty-seven  guns  remainea 
opposite  to  Ferozpoor. 

The  only  road  by  which  an  army  can  march  from  Busseean 
to  Ferozpoor  (on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water)  passes 
through  Moodkee,  and  is  about  twenty  miles,  Ferozshuhr 
being  mid-way. 

The  Sikhs  commenced  on  the  17th  December  to  throw 
up  intrenehments  around  the  wells  at  Ferozshuhr,  in  order 
to  stop  the  advance  of  the  column  under  the  commander- 
in-diief,  knowing  that  the  commander-in-chief  must  carry 
these  works  before  he  could  relieve  Ferozpoor. 
.  By  one  o'clock  on  the  18th,  the  governor-general  and 
commander-in-chief  reached  Moodkee,  from  which  village  a 
few  Sikh  cavalry  retired,  as  the  British  column  advanced ; 
the  troops  had  just  taken  up  their  encamping-ground,  and 
were  commencing  to  cook,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty- 
two  miles,  when  news  was  brought  by  one  of  the  scouts,  to 
Major  Broadfoot,  the  political  agent,  that  the  enemy  was 
only  t*hree  miles  distant.  The  Sikh  account  is,  that  not 
knowing  the  strength  of  the  column  under  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  thinkmg  it  was  only  the  advance-guard  of  the 
British  army,  12,000  of  them,  chieflv  cavalry,  and  twenty- 
two  guns,  under  the  command  of  Lai  Singh,  lefb  the  camp 
at  Ferozshuhr  early  on  the  18th,  and  had  taken  up  their 
position  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  at  Moodkee. 
This  must  have  been  the  case,  for  when  the  British  troops 
halted  at  Moodkee,  there  was  no  indication  of  anv  large 
body  of  men  moving  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  rorce  of 
12,000  men,  especially  cavalry,  could  not  move  in  that 
country  without  raising  a  column  of  dust,  which  would  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  miles. 

The  alarm  being  sounded,  the  British  troops  hastily  got 
2q 
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under  arms  and  mored  to  their  positions ;  Sir  Hugh  Gkiogh 
says  : — "  I  immediately  pushed  forward  the  horse- artUl^ 
and  cayahy,  directing  the  infantry,  accompanied  by  tibfr 
field  batteries,  to  move  forward  in  support.  We  had  not 
proceeded  beyond  two  miles  when  we  found  the  enemy  in 
position. 

"  To  resist  their  attack,  and  to  corer  the  fcmnation  of  tbe^ 
infimtry,  I  advanced  the  cavalry,  under  ^igadiers  WMt^ 
Qt)ugh,  and  Mactier,  wroidly  to  the  front,  in  ccdumns  of 
squadrons,  and  occupiea  the  plain.  They  were  speedity 
followed  by  the  five  troops  of  horse-artillery  under  Briga^ 
dier  Brooke,  who  took  up  a  forward  positKHi,  having  &0 
cavaLnr  then  on  his  flanks. 

"  The  country  is  a  dead  flat,  covered  at  short  intervals 
with  a  low,  but  in  some  places  thick  jhow  jungle,  and 
dotted  with  sandy  hillocks.  The  enemy  screaiai  the^ 
infantry  and  artillery  behind  this  jungle  and  such  undul»^ 
tions  as  the  ground  afforded;  and,  whilst  our  twelve 
battalions  formed  from  echellon  of  brigade  into  line,  opened 
a  very  severe  cannonade  upon  our  advancing  troops,  whidi 
was  vigorously  replied  to  by  the  battery  of  horse-artillery 
under  Brigadier  Brooke,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  two- 
light  field  batteries.  The  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of 
our  artillery  appeared  soon  to  paralyee  that  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  complete  our  infiuitry  disposi^ 
tions  without  advancing  the  artillery  too  near  to  the  jungle^ 
I  directed  the  cavalry  under  Brigadiers  "White  and  Gough 
to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's  left,  with  a  view 
of  threatening  and  turning  that  flank,  if  possible.  Witii 
praiseworthy  gallantry,  the  3rd  light  dracoons,  with  the 
second  brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  body-guard  and 
5th  light  cavalrjr,  with  a  portion  of  the  4th  lancers,  turned 
the  left  of  the  SMi  army,  and,  sweeping  along  the  whole 
rear  of  its  infantry  and  guns,  sUenced  for  a  time  the  latter, 
and  put  their  numerous  cavalry  to  flight.  Whilst  this^ 
movement  was  taking  place  on  the  einemy's  left,  I  directed 
the  remainder  of  the  4th  lancers,  the  9th  irregular  cavahy 
under  Brigadier  Mactier,  with  a  light  field  batt^,  to 
threaten  their  right. 

"This  manoeuvre  was  also  successful.  Had  not  the 
infantry  and  guns  of  the  enemy  beai  screened  by  the 
jungle,  these  brilliant  charges  of  the  cavahy  would  Imvo- 
he&a.  productive  of  greater  effect. 
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'^  When  tlie  iofiuitry  adyanced  to  the  attack,  Brigadi^ 
Ciooke  rapidlv  pushed  on  his  horse-artillery  elose  to  the 
jungle,  and  the  cannonade  was  resumed  on  both  sides. 
The  in&ntrjy  under  Major-GeneraU  Sir  Harry  Sioithy  Gil- 
berty  and  Sir  John  M'Caskill,  attacked  in  ech^llon  of  lines 
the  enemy's  infantry,  almost  invisible  amcHigst  wood  mi 
the  api^roaching  darkness  of  night.  The  opposition  aS  the 
eaiemy  was  such  as  might  have  been.  e:q>eeted  from  ttoofs 
who  had  everything  at  stake,  and  who  had  lonfl  yaun^bed  of 
being  irresistible.  Th^  ample  and  extended  line,,  fknn 
their  great  supericnity  <^  numbers,  far  outflanked  quits; 
but  this  was  counteracted  by  the  flank  moyements  of  oujt 
cavalry.  The  attack  of  the  infantry  now  commenced,  and 
the  roll  of  fire  from  this  powerful  arm  soon  convinced 
the  Sikh  anny  that  they  had  m^  with  a  foe  they  little 
expected ;  and  their  whole  force  was  driven  from  position 
after  pnosition  with  fi;reat  ^ughter,  and  the  loss  oi  seven- 
teen  pieces  of  artilkry,  some  of  them  of  heavy  calil»*e ; 
our  infantry  using  that  never-failing  weapcm,  the  bayonet^ 
whenever  the  enemy  stood  Night  only  saved  them  from 
worse  disaster,  for  this  stout  conflict  was  maintained  during 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  dim  starlight,  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust 
from  the  sandy  plain,  which  yet  more  obscured  every  object." 

The  British  force  en§;aged  consisted  of  3,850  Europeans 
and  8,500  natives^  making  a  total  of  12,350  rank  and  file, 
and  for^^two  gunji.  Sixteen  officers  were  killed  and  200 
men.  !Forty-eight  officers  wounded  and  609  men,  of  whom 
153  di^  subsequently  of  their  wounds^  or  were  disabled 
Amongst  those  who  fell  was  the  hero  of  Jellalabad,  Sir 
Sobert  Sale;  he  had  his  lefb  thigh  shattered  by  grape- 
shot,  and  the  wound  proved  mortal.  Had  theire  been  more 
daylight,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  more 
cornice ;  as  it  was,  seventeen  of  their  guna  out  of  twenty 
were  captured,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very 
aeveare.  Lai  Singh,  the  commander,  was  aao^ng  the  woundedi 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner. 

The  Sikhs  fled  rapidly  to  their  camp  at  IFerozshuhr, 
and  the  British  troops  returned  to  theirs  at  Moodkee  about 
midnight. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  two  heavy  guns  reached 

Moodkee,  escorted  by  her  majesty's  29th,  the  1st  Eur<^an 

light  infentry,    and   two  regiments  of   native  infantry.* 

*  The  11th  and  41st. 
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Every  possible  care  had  been  taken  of  these  troops  in  their 
rapid  advance  by  the  governor-general  and  commandar-in- 
chief.  Elephants  were  despatched  to  Chuiruk,  sev»i-and- 
twenty  miles  from  Moodkee,  to  carry  those  who  might  be 
nnable  to  walk.  When  near  Moodkee,  and  almost  over- 
eome  by  fatigue  and  the  terrible  desert  thirst,  water  was 
distributed  to  them,  which  had  been  brought  out  on  Re- 
pliants from  head-quarters.  Being  thus  refi^hed,  the  nun 
marched  vigorously  into  Moodkee,  where  the  govenuMP- 
general's  bimd  welcomed  them  with  a  joyous  .burst  of 
music.  This  reinforcement  did  not  reach  camp  till  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  was  determined,  m  order  to 
give  them  rest,  that  the  army  should  halt  on  the  20A. 
I)uring  this  halt  of  two  days  the  wounded  and  sick  w&n 
eared  for,  and  secured  in  the  mud  fort  at  Moodkee.  It  was 
BOW  that  Sir  H.  Hardinge  magnanimously  offered  his  services 
to  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  He  was  appointed  second  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  all  officers  were  directed  to  obey  any  orders 
emanating  frt)m  him,  which  they  were  not  bound  to  do  so 
long  as  he  (althoup^h  the  head  of  the  government)  exercised 
only  a  civil  authority. 

Expresses  were  sent  to  Sir  John  Littler  at  Ferozpoor^ 
apprising  him  of  the  victory  at  Moodkee,  and  directing 
hmi  on  the  21st  to  march  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  coul^ 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  army  under  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Arran&fements  were  also  made  for  leaving  the 
wounded  and  the  baggage  at  Moodkee  when  the  army 
marched,  a  regiment  and  a  half  being  told  off  to  protect 
them.  This  decision  was  a  wise  one.  Had  the  Britiedi 
army  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  been  embarrassed  with  a 
colunm  of  baggage,  great  would  have  been  the  suffering  of 
the  wounded,  and  great  would  have  been  the  plunder,  by 
our  own  camp-followers,  of  the  baggage.  Whereas  the  fort 
at  Moodkee,  defended  by  a  regiment  and  a  half,  was 
safe  for  a  time  against  the  enemy's  cavaby  and  loose  plun« 
derers,  which  alone  could  peneiiate  the  rear  of  our  army. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  Sir  John  Littler,  leaving 
5,000  men  to  hold  his  position  and  watch  Tej  Singh,  moved 
off  quietly  by  his  right,  with  5,500  men  and  twenty-one 
guns,  to  join  the  commander-in-chief.  The  force  from 
Moodkee  marched  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  two 
open  columns  of  companies,  left  in  front ;  the  army  had 
therefore  only  to  wheel  into  line  to  be  in  position.     The 
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march  for  the  head-quarter  column  was  a  distressmg  one, 
on  account  of  the  heat  and  dust  and  the  scarcity  of  water, 
but  was  of  no  great  length,  certainly  not  more  than  twelve 
miles ;  and  the  columns  arrived  opposite  the  Sikh  camp  at 
half-past  eleven,  a.m.  The  junction  with  the  force  from 
Perozpoor  was  effected  at  a  few  minutes  before  one  near 
the  village  of  Misriwala.  Skirmishers  were  then  thrown 
forward,  and  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
attack  was  made. 

The  whole  country  is  a  dead  flat,  and  studded  with  trees 
and  jungle,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages.  What  with  dust  and  trees  the  movements  of 
troops  became  very  difficult  to  direct. 

The  British  force  now  concentrated  comprised  S,674 
Europeans  and  1^,053  natives,  making  a  total  of  17,727 
rank  and  file,  and  sixty-five  guns.  According  to  the  Sikhs' 
account,  their  force  at  Perozshuhr  consisted  of  25/XX) 
regular  troops  and  eighty-eight  guns,  exclusive  of  the 
Jazedarees  and  irregular  soldiers,  making  their  foroe  in 
camp  upwards  of  35,000.  Besides  this  force  Tej  Singh, 
vdth  23,000  regulars  and  sixty-seven  guns,  was  only  ten 
miles  distant.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  have  delayed  the  attack  on  the  Sikh  camp  till 
the  next  day,  which  it  was  not,  on  accoimt  of  the  want  of 
water,  it  would  not  have  been  expedient  to  have  done  so ; 
the  British  force  would  not  have  been  augmented  by  one 
man,  whilst  Tej  Singh,  who  was  opposite  S'erozpoor,  only 
ten  miles  distant,  would  have  been  able  to  bring  23,000 
additional  regular  troops  and  sixty-seven  guns  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  enemy. 

The  Sikh  intrenchment  was  in  the  form  of  a  paralle- 
logram, of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  including  within  its  area  the  strong  village  of 
Ferozshuhr,  the  shorter  sides  looking  towards  the  Sufledge 
and  Moodkee,  and  the  long  one  towards  Ferozpoor  and 
the  open  country.*  But  the  Sikhs  were  fiiUy  prepared  to 
place  their  guns  in  position  on  whatever  side  the  attack 
should  be  made.  They  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  country ;  and  knowing  by  what  roads  their  enemy  could 
advance,  they  readily  prepared  for  their  reception.  Thus  it 
mattered  not  much  whether  our  approach  was  made  on  the 

*  The  Cammander-in-Chiefs  Despatch. 
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longer  or  skorter  side,  thou^  the  preparations  on  tbe  eifc 
fronting  Feroepoot  showed  that  it  was  considered  l^Hie 
Sikhs  as  the  proper  front  of  their  position. 

"  The  ground  in  front,  like  that  at  Moodkee,  was  jun- 
gly ;  the  three  divisions  of  1^  British,  nnder  the  command 
of  if  ajor-General  Gilbert,  Sir  John  Littler,  and  Brigadkr 
Wallace,  were  placed  in  Kne,  with  the  whole  of  their  aitilleiy 
in  their  centre,  except  three  troops  of  horse-fartillery,  one 
on  either  flank,  and  one  in  support.  The  reserve  was  under 
Sir  HarrySmith,  and  witii  the  cavalry  formed  the  second 
line."*  The  artillery  were  ordered  to  the  front,  and  after 
a  reasonable  time  had  been  allowed  ior  the  morfcar  prad:ioe^ 
which  it  was  speedily  seen  would  nevOT  silence  Lai  Singk's 
guns,  our  artillery  opened  their  Are  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  l^e  batteries,  and  the  ^hs  then  rein>o]3]de€. 
Our  artillery  then  made  a  nearer  advance,  protected  by  i^ 
whole  of  our  infontiy.  When  several  hundred  yards 
nearer,  our  guns  wepe  unlimbered,  and  several  rounds  «f 
shot  fired ;  this  was  repeated  until  they  approached  withiii 
three  hundred  yards  oi  the  batteries.  Then,  seeing  tlu^ 
these  Sikh  guns  could  not  be  silenced,  the  infantry  ad- 
vanced amidst  a  murderous  shower  of  shot  and  grape,  and 
captured  them  with  matchless  gallantry .f 

Lithe  advance,  General Littier's  division,  marching  dire<^ 
on  the  village,  edged  away  to  the  le!fb,  and  caused  anopei^ 
ing  in  the  fine  between  its  right  and  Brigadier  Waflaoe's 
division.  Littler's  division,  led  with  the  greatest  valour  br 
its  g^aeral,  when  close  up  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  whiim 
fired  volleys  of  grape,  was  compelled  to  retire ;  tbe  left  brigade 
of  the  reserve,  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  was  ordered  forward 
to  fill  up  the  opening,  and  advanced  on  the  village  with 
great  energy.  Wallah's  and  Gilbert's  divisions  fOMfting 
the  right  and  centre,  were  completely  successful,  but  whan 
all  the  batteries  of  the  Sikhs  seemed  to  be  within  our 
grasp,  the  night  set  in  (and  there  is  no  twilight  in  Lidia), 
the  dry  forage  in  the  camp  was  on  fire,  the  loose  powder 
exploded  in  all  directions,  and  it  was  impossible  under 
these  circumstances  to  retain  the  occupation  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  which  had  been  so  gallantly  won.  All  militaaey 
order  and  discipline  must  have  been  lo^,  and  the  ta^oops 
were  directed  to  form  about  150  yards  from  the  enemy's 

*  The  Commander-in-Chiefs  Despatdi.  f  I6id. 
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<3amp,  lying  down  in  contiguous  columns  at  quarter-distance. 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  pushed  on  to  the  village  and 
maintained  itself  there  till  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  when, 
not  knowing  the  position  of  the  troops  on  his  right,  he 
retired.  Sir  John  littler's  division  having  advanced  against 
the  strongest  part  of  the  wosk,  suflfered  severely,  esp^dally 
her  majesty's  62nd  regiment,  having  seventeen  officers 
killed  and  wounded,  out  of  twenty-three.  Having  done 
everything  that  jnen  could  do,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 

Just  befcnre  dark,  the  gallant  3rd  dragoons,  who  were  on 
the  extreme  right,  were  ordered  to  charge;  never  for  a 
mK)meBt  considering  the  propriety  of  such  an  ord^,  which 
was  given  by  a  staff-officer,  now  no  more,  they  dashed  head- 
l(mg  into  tne  Sikh  camp,  carrying  terror  into  the  Sikh 
ranks,  but  at  the  same  time  losing  ten  officers  and  120 
valuable  men  out  of  about  400. 

About  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  Sikhs,  finding  t^t  Sir 
Harry  l^mth  had  been  forced  to  retire  &om  the  viBage,  and 
that  their  batteries  were  not  occupied,  brought  some  guns 
to  bear  upon  our  column,  the  fire  from  which  was  very 
destructive.  The  govemor-gcBeral  liiounted  his  horse  and 
called  to  the  80th  regiment,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  ''  My  lads,  we  shall  have  no  sleep  until  we  take 
those  guns."  The  regiment  deployed  immediately,  advanced, 
supported  by  the  1st  Bengal  Europeans,  and  drove  a  lar^e 
body  (£  Sikhs  from  three  guns,  which  they  spiked.  The 
regiment  then  retired  and  took  up  its  position  again  at 
l^e  head  of  the  column  as  steadily  as  if  on  a  parade,  much 
to  the  admiration  of  the  govemor-g^ieral  and  command^- 
in-chief,  the  former  of  whom  exclaimed,  as  they  passed  him, 
"**  Plucky  dogs,  plucky  dogs, — ^we  cannot  fail  to  win  with 
«uch  men  as  these."  *  For  the  rest  of  the  night  our  column 
was  left  comparativ^y  unmolested,  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  its  position  was  one  of  danger — great  danger.  Darkness 
had  covered  our  ranks  while  the  scarcely  thinned  foe,  driven 
from  his  foremost  intrenchments,  had  still  a  formidable 
artillery  remaining  intact ;  and  where  were  our  battalions  ? 
Both  Sir  John  Littler  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  in  the  darkness  the  direction  was  not 
Inown  to  the  governor-general  or  commander-in-chief. 
They  were  left,  with  not  more  than  8,000  men,  within  150 
yards  of  an  enemy's  camp,  whose  strength  they  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining.    It  could  not  be  known  whether 
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Tej  Singh,  had  during  the  action  or  during  the  night, 
marched  up  to  reinforce  Lai  Singh.  The  noisy  tramping 
of  men,  the  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  was  continued 
by  the  Sikhs  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  tbe 
expectation  most  probable  was,  that  the  Briti^  army 
would  have  to  encounter  the  whole  concentrated  force  of 
the  enemy. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
governor-general  determined  to  hold  their  ground,  to  wait 
patiently  till  the  morning  dawned,  then  to  attack  the 
enemy's  batteries,  if  thejr  still  held  them,  by  taking  them  m 
reverse,  to  make  one  muted  effort  by  a  simultaneous  attadc, 
to  beat  them,  or  to  die  honourably  in  the  field.  The  gallant 
commander-in-chief,  kind-hearted,  heroically  brave,  quite 
agreed  with  the  governor-general.  If  ever  confidence  was 
inspired  to  troops  by  the  conduct  of  their  leaders,  it  was  by 
Sir  Henry  Harmnge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  on  that  occasion. 
They  knew  that  the  struggle  would  be  severe,  but  cheered 
all  aroimd  them  with  the  certdinty  of  success.  The  whole  of 
Sir  Henry  Hardiuge's  personal  staff  having  been  put  hors  de 
combat,  except  his  son  Captain  A.  Hardinge,  who,  howev^ 
had  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Captain  West  of  the 
commander-in-chiers  staff  officiated  as  his  aide-de-camp. 

By  dayUght  the  British  troops  had  deployed  into 
line,  and  all  arrangements  for  renewing  the  attack  being 
made,  the  commander-in-chief  put  himself  in  front  of  the 
right  of  the  line ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  the  same  on  the 
left,  and  keeping  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  line  to  pre- 
vent the  troops  from  m-ing,  they  advanced  agwnst  the 
Sikh  batteries ;  the  troops  being  told  not  to  fire,  or  they 
would  kiH  the  governor-general. 

The  commander-in-chief  also  led  the  right  in  front  of  his 
men,  and  the  line  advanced  at  a  steady  pace  scarcely  firing  a 
shot.  The  opposition  was  slight,  most  of  the  guns  being 
taken  in  reverse,  and  wheeling  round  past  the  village  or 
IFerozshuhr,  the  British  line  swept  down  the  whole  left  and 
rear  of  the  enemy's  position,  halting  when  they  had  cleared 
the  works  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  two  chiefa 
now  rode  down  the  line,  and  the  regimental  colours  dropped, 
and  saluted  the  governor-general,  and  the  men  cheered 
as  they  passed.  The  two  cHefs  must  at  that  moment  have 
felt  a  proud  satisfaction  and  some  recompense  for  the  pre- 
vious hours  of  anxiety,  but  these  feelings  were  of  short 
duration,  for  we  had  scarcely  secured  the  enemy's  guns^ 
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Reventy-four  in  number,  before  Tej  Singh  appeared  in  view, 
showing  the  policy  of  making  the  attack  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  returning  light  enabled  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  do  so. 

Littler*s  and  Smith's  divisions  had  now  rejoined  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  enemy  was  daunted  by  his 
defeat, — ^the  beaten  force  retiring  on  their  countrymen 
coming  up,  brought  dismay  into  their  ranks.  Within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  their  captured  camp  they  halted,  fired 
several  hundred  rounds  from  their  zumbooruks,  or  camel- 
swivels,  and  after  several  demonstrations  and  a  distant 
cannonade,  withdrew  about  three  o'clock. 

The  first  roll  of  the  tide  of  invasion  had  now  been 
resisted,  and  the  beaten  enemy  scarcely  halted  until  he  had 
placed  the  Sutledge  between  hun  and  his  victorious  opponent. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  too  weak  in  cavalry  to 
follow  up  the  enemy,  having  had  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action  only  2,600,  and  some  by  this  time  had  gone  into 
Terozpoor,  and  those  who  remained  on  the  field  having 
been  nearly  forty-eight  hoiu^  without  food  or  water,  were 
completely  exhausted. 

Tne  artillery  also  had  consumed  a  very  large  proportion 
of  their  round  shot,  in  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  under 
these  circumstances  men  and  horses  being  completely  worn 
out,  it  was  most  judicious  to  be  satisfied  with  the  great 
victory  gained,  and  forcing  Tej  Singh  to  retire  on  the 
Sutledge.  Such  hard-contested  fields  cannot  be  gained  with- 
out loss ;  oiu*s  amongst  the  Europeans  was  severe,  having 
488  killed,  and  1,103  wounded.  The  total  loss  was  694 
killed  and  1,721  wounded,  of  whom  595  died  subsequently, 
or  were  disabled.  Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  alleviate 
the  suflferings  of  the  wounded,  and  by  noon  on  the  23rd, 
they  were  all  in  quarters  at  Ferozpoor,  and  quilts  and 
cots  were  furnished  in  abundance.  In  fact,  it  was  almost 
incredible  how  the  commissariat  and  executive  departments 
could  supply  so  much  comfort  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time.  The  woimded  owe  much  to  the  unwearied  efforts  of 
Captain  W.  B.  Thomson  and  Lieutenant  Goodwyn  (who 
responded  te  everv  call),  for  their  comparatively  snug  con- 
dition on  the  23rd  and  24th,  and  it  was  a  gratifying  sight 
te  the  governor-general,  when  he  visited  them,  te  find  so 
much  comfort  where  he  anticipated  so  little.  He  gene- 
rously ^ve  strict  orders,  that  everythinff  required  should 
be  supplied^  and  without  the  usual  formdity  of  an  indent. 
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Sir  Henry  Hardinge  visited  all  the  wounded  mea  and 
officers,  and  had  a  cheerful  word  for  alL  If  a  poor  man 
had  lost  an  arm,  the  goTemor-genaral  consoled  him  bj 
pointing  to  his  own  empty  sleeve,  and  assuring  him  ob 
would  soon  be  all  right.  If  a  soldier  had  had  a  leg  shot  away 
-or  shattered,  he  reminded  him  that  one  of  his  sona,  who 
was  with  him,  and  who  went  into  battle  at  his  side,  had  long 
had  only  one  foot.  The  m^i  were  delighted  at  the  iirbanity 
and  kindness  shown  towards  i^m  by  the  governor  of  India, 
and  for  a  time  f<»rgot  their  own  si^rings  in  the  admira- 
tion which  his  kindness  elicited.*  Sir  Henry  visited  ihe 
poor  sufferers  again  and  again,  and  watched  over  their  wd- 
fare  with  a  solicitude  that  could  not  have  be^i  surpassed 
if  they  had  been  his  own  children.  During  the  terrible 
ni^ht  he  had  spent  in  the  Sikh  camp,  he  had  shared  the 
privations  of  tl^  soldiers,  and  had  suffered  pangs  unknown 
to  them,  for  the  fate  of  his  whole  army,  the  &te  perhaps 
of  all  India,  was  hanging  on  a  thread.  The  commandeiviB- 
chi^  Sir  Hugh  GK)ugh,  whose  arduous  military  duties  did 
not  allow  him  to  visit  the  wounded  until  some  days  later, 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  cheer  the  men,  praising  their 
undaimted  bravery  in  one  of  the  hardest  batUes  ever  fought 
in  India.  He  spoke  to  all  and  listened  to  all,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  gratify  their  every  wish. 

Major  Somerset,  military  secretary  to  the  governor- 
general,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  was  borne  to  the  rear 
mortally  wounded,  "while  conducting  himself  wit^  tiie 
hereditary  courage  of  his  race."  f  Major  Broadfoot,  poli- 
tical agent,  also  lell ;  "  he  was  brave  as  he  was  able  in  every 
branch  of  the  political  and  military  service."  J  Ms^or 
Broadfoot ,  was  the  last  of  three  brave  brothers,  who  held 
appointments  in  the  Company's  army  and  fell  in  battle. 
Captain  P.  Nicholson,  assistant  political  agent  from  Feroz- 
poor,  was  also  killed  in  the  action  of  the  21st.  With  the 
exception  of  Captain  Mills,  who  took  the  conmiand  of  a 
troop  of  horse-artillery,  all  the  political  agente  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  this  fierce  sta*uggle.  Among  the  other 
truly  distinguished  officers  who  perished  were  Colonel  "Wal- 
lace, Captain  Thomas  Box,  "  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him," 
Captain  D'Arcy  Todd,  Major  Baldwin,  a  peninsular  officer, 
4iiid  Lieutenants  Pollard  and  Bernard.  Pollard  had  been 
wounded  at  Moodkee ;  but  no  persuasion  could  prev^it  his 

*  Dr.  Macgregor's  *  History  of  the  Siklis,'  &c. 

t  Sir  Henry  Hardinge'a  Despatch.  X  Ibid. 
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again  joining  Ms  gallant  regiment,  her  majesty^s  31st. 
Ajnong  those  who  shared  the  dangers  of  this  battle  were 
Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  and  his  staff,  Counts  Grrueben 
and  Oriolo,  and  Dr.  Hofl&neister ;  the  last  officer  was  unfor* 
tunately  killed  by  a  grape-shot.  Prince  Waldemar  left  ihe 
field  cm  the  mm^ning  of  the  22nd,  at  the  request  of  the 
goyemor-general,  who  was  unwilling  that  a  foreign  prince 
should  be  fturther  subjected  to  the  risk  of  losing  his  life. 
The  issue  of  the  battk  was  not  then  decided ;  but  fortu* 
nately  the  prince  returned  to  Perozepoor,  and  had  the 
fjatisfetction  of  knowing,  that  though  the  JBritish  had  a  fierce 
foe  to  contend  with,  victory  had  decided  for  them.* 

Fine  phrases  would  be  thrown  away  ttpon  conduct  and 
heroism  such  as  were  displayed  at  Perozpoor.  The  plain 
professional  despatches  of  Sir  Henrv  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  form  the  best  eulogium.  All  behaved  nobly.  Un- 
fortuately,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment.  Sir  John  Littler,  in 
his  despatch,  used  the  words  "  panic-struck"  as  applicable 
to  h^*  majesty's  62nd  regiment,  and  attributed  some  irreso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  native  regiments  in  his  division  to 
the  example  of  the  62nd.  GKie  charges  were  groundless. 
Before  the  62nd  fell  back,  it  had  seven  office's  kified  and  ten 
wounded,  seventy-six  rank  and  file  killed  and  154  wounded. 
The  regiment  was  numerically  weak ;  its  loss  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  European  regiment  present.  Both 
the  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  did  all  they 
could  to  remove  the  injurious  impression ;  and  at  home,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  duke  ci  Wellington  stood  manfully 
forward  to  vindicate  the  feme  of  the  heroic  band,  and  apply 
babti  to  their  wounded  pride. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Sikh  army  to  con- 
ceal fi»om  the  durbar  the  extent  of  their  discomfiture  ;  but 
much  anxiety  and  irresolution  were  believed  to  prevail  at 
Lahore.t  They  believed  that  our  army  would  follow  up  its 
advantages  bv  crossing  the  river  immediately  and  marching 
on  the  capital ;  but  this  was  a  movement  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  a  powerful  battering  train,  more  European  troops, 
and  especially  more  cavalry.  It  was  now  wisely  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  battering  train,  moving  upwards  with  the  16th 
lancers,  the  9th  lancers,  and  her  majesty's  10th  and  53rd 
regiments  of  foot,  which,  with  the  43rd  and  59th  regiments 

*  Dr.  Macgregor. 

t  Note  from  the  Governor- General  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
East- India  Company,  dated  January  1,  1846. 
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of  native  inflEuitiy,  had  composed  the  Meerut  force  under  Sir 
John  Ghrey. 

Upon  this  seeming  indecision  of  the  British,  the  Sikhs 
resohred  to  make  another  effort  to  maintain  their  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutledge ;  and  for  this  purpose,  thej 
began  to  construct  a  new  bridge  of  boats,  not  very  &r  from. 
the  spot  where  they  crossed  the  river  after  having  been 
driven  from  Ferozshuhr.  Our  army  of  the  Sutledge  was  sta- 
tioned somewhat  from  the  river,  and  no  opposition  veas 
offered  by  them.  The  bridge  of  boats  was  soon  constructed^ 
and  a  tite-de-pont  thrown  up  in  front  of  it  with  much  mili« 
tary  skill,  in  a  position  very  favourable  to  defence.  The 
opposite  banks  were  high,  and  the  river,  where  the  bridge  was 
laid,  made  a  slight  curve  inwards ;  so  as  to  throw  the  oppo- 
site banks  sufficiently  forward  to  afford  protection  to  botii 
flanks  of  the  advanced  position  from  heavy  artillery  placed 
in  battery.  Above  the  bridge,  and  not  far  from  it,  was  a  good 
ford,  which  facilitated  the  conununication  with  the  forces 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Advantage  had  also  been  taken  of  the 
paucity  of  our  troops  at  Loodifma,  to  effect  a  passage  for  a 
force  of  about  10,0(X)  menpf  all  arms,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  No  attack  was  made  either  on  the  town  or 
cantonment  of  Loodiana ;  the  object  of  this  force  appeared 
to  be  rather  to  intrench  itself  near  the  place  at  which  it 
crossed,  ;in  order  to  obstruct  our  progress  and  to  cut  off  the 
passage  of  supplies  en  route  to  Ferozpoor,  and  to  intercept 
the  communication  between  the  posts.  As  soon  as  the 
Meerut  force  joined  the  commander-in-chiers  camp,  imme- 
diate measures  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  Loodiana  post 
and  the  station  at  Busseean ;  some  native  infEuitry,  some 
light  cavalry,  and  some  guns,  were  sent  thither,  and  the 
sick,  the  women,  and  the  children  were  removed  thence  to 
Umballa.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  detached 
to  reduce  Dhimnkote,  and  keep  open  the  communication  for 
supplies  and  ammunition  from  our  rear.  Sir  Harry  was 
now  reinforced,  and  having  soon  with  him  7,000  men  and 
twenty-four  guns,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  he  could 
at  one  and  the  same  time  relieve  Loodiana  and  protect  the 
whole  of  our  rear.  Dhurmkote  was  evacuated  at  Sir  Harry's 
approach.  Li  marching  from  Jugraon  to  Loodiana,  Sir 
Harry  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  baggage,  and  sustained  some 
heavy  fusilades,  which  he  did  not  wait  to  return.  His  troops 
were  much  harassed  when  he  reached  Loodiana.     His  pre- 
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senee  put  an  end  to  the  consternation  which  was  becoming 
general  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Sirdar  Bunjoor 
Singh  had  strongly  intrenched  himself  at  Aliwal,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Loodiana ;  he  had  15,000  men  and 
fifty-six  guns,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  January, 
he  received  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  guns  and  4,000  regular 
l^oops.  Sir  Harry  Smith  most  gallantly  attacked  ^e  Sikhs 
on  the  28th  of  January,  with  not  more  than  10,000  men  in 
alL  The  right  of  the  Sikh  force  rested  on  Bundree,  and 
their  lefb  on  Aliwal,  they  had  advanced  a  short  distance  from 
their  intrenched  camp  and  cannonaded  the  British  for  half 
an  hoiir,  until  our  brave  fellows  stormed  the  village  of 
Aliwal — ^the  key  of  their  position.  The  whole  of  the  British 
line  then  began  to  advance.  Her  majesty's  16th  lancers 
charged  in  the  most  gallant  style,  but  the  Sikhs  lay  down 
on  the  groimd,  and  the  lancers  could  not  well  reach  them, 
while  they  either  fired  their  muskets  at  the  16th,  or  cut  despe- 
rately at  men  and  horses  with  their  keen  swords.  This  dis- 
tinguished cavalry  regiment  had  upwards  of  100  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  great  mass  of  Sikh  infantry  could  be 
broken  only  by  our  artillery.  One  Sikh  cannon  after  another 
was  captured.  So  ably  were  the  orders  of  attack  conducted, 
each  column  and  line  arriving  at  its  point  of  attack  to  the 
very  moment,  that  the  enemy  were  soon  driven  headlong 
back  over  the  river ;  and  all  the  Sikh  guns  were  captured 
or  destroyed.  Only  one  gun  was  carried  by  the  Sikhs  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and  there  it  was  spiked  by  Lieutenant 
Holmes,  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  and  Gunner  Scott,  of  the 
horse-artillery,  who  forded  the  river  in  pursuit.  The  victory 
was  complete,  and  the  confusion  among  the  Sikhs  great. 
€amp  carriages,  munitions  of  war,  all  things  that  Bunjoor 
Singh  had  brought  with  him,  were  captured.  These  were 
indeed  "  glorious  operations  ;'*  this  was  indeed  a  "  com- 
plete and  decisive  victory."  *  It  cost  us  in  all  161  killed  and 
413  wounded. 

There  was  now  for  a  short  time  a  perfect  lull  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  Sikhs  at  Sobroan  went  on  strengthening  their 
position,  and  adding  to  their  guns  on  their  tete-de-pont ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  Gk»ugh  waited  for  his  artillery  and  reimorce- 
ments.     From  the  14th  of  January  till  the  beginning  of 

*  Despatches  of  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Hatry  Smith,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gough.    Macgregor's  *  History  of  the  Sikhs.' 
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Februarj,  the  enemj  were  industriouslj  emplojed  in  biiiU* 
ing  their  defences,  under  the  direction,  it  is  said,  c^  % 
Spanish  engineer.  The  army  under  Sir  Charles  Ni^i^ 
WBich  had  Men  assembled  at  Sukkur,  b j  orier  of  the  goT^w 
nor-general,  consisting  o(  16,000  men,  was  moving  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutledge,  towajrds  Ferozpoor,  and  would  ]b»r« 
proved,  had  the  war  la^ied,  a  most  valuable  reinlbieeme&t  W 
the  armj  of  the  Sutledge.  It  had  b j  this  time  reached  Wa^ 
wulpoor  opposite  Mookan,  and  as  the  nawab  of  that  platee 
had  intimaied  to  the  British  ^vemment  his  int^n^kioii'  of 
remaining  neuter  and  of  takmg  no  part  in  the  war,  ti^ 
govamor-general  feeling  that  the  blow  must  be  si^^K 
and  the  contest  decided  at  Lahore,  reauested  Sir  Chade« 
Kapi^  to  come  on  with  his  staff  in  aavance  of  his  am^ 
and  to  join  him  without  delay,  being  desirous  of  having 
the  assistance  of  that  distinguished  officer  in  the  p^iduig^ 
struggle.  Sir  Chiyrles  Napier  did  not,  unfortunately,  aniv*^ 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  Sohraon,  but  came  v^ 
with  the  army  at  Lahoire. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  the  l^avy  guns  firom  D^ta 
reached  the  commander^in-chiers  camp;  on  the  8tb,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  had  rejoined  l^ad-*quarters  frcm.  AliwaL 

After  the  battle  of  Ferozshuhr,  the  govemor-geneval 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Ferozpoor,  occasionaUy  ridieig^ 
to  the  commander-in-chiers  camp,  which  was  now  twenty^ 
four  miles  distant  from  Fesrozpoor,  to  confer  with  hm 
excdlency.  In  one  of  these  ridea,  the  gove9*nor-ga:teral*9 
horse  fell,  and  so  severely  contused  the  govemorwgen^ral'^^ 
thigh  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  take^n  in  Ms  carriage  to  ilm 
field  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

The  enemy's  works  were  very  strcwag,  and  althcmgh  (m 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  and  at  sightt  of 
the  numerous  bodies  which  floated  firom  the  neighbouihood 
of  that  battle-field  down  to  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Sobraoo^ 
the  Sikhs  seemed  much  shaken  and  disheartened,  they  now 
appNeared  to  be  as  confident  as  evear  of  being  able  to  defy  us  in 
their  intrenched  position,  and  to  prevent  our  passage  of  the 
river.  The  soldiers  were  chiefly  those  who  had  been  trained 
by  the  French  and  Italian  officers.  They  had  strong  wal^. 
only  to  be  surmounted  by  scaling-ladders,  which  afforded,  a 
secure  protection  for  triple  lines  of  musketry.  In  all  they 
were  34,000  men,  with  seventy  pieces  of  artillery;  their 
position  was  united  by  a  good  bridge  to  a  reserve  oi  20^000" 
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on  the  opposite  bank,  on  which  was  a  considerable  camp  and 
some  artulery  commanding  and  flanking  the  field-works  on 
the  side  of  the  British  * 

The  force  imder  Sir  Hugh  Gough  consisted  of  6,5d3  Euro-^ 
peans  and  9,691  natiyes,  making  a  total  of  16,224i  rank  and 
file,  and  ninety-nine  guns.  Sir  Hugh  ordered  this  force  to^ 
march  at  half-past  time  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  10th  of  February,  when  his  men  would  be  fresh,  and 
there  would  be  a  certainty  of  many  hours  of  daylight.  To- 
pass  another  night  like  that  which  had  been  spent  within 
the  enemy's  camp  at  Ferozshuhr,  was  by  all  means  to  be 
ayoided.  The  troops  began  to  moye  out  of  camp  at  the 
yery  moment  appointed,  and  they  marched  in  silence  to  their 
destination,  our  Hugh  was  now  much  stronger  in  cayalry, 
and  yery  strong  in  artillery.  He  at  once  put  his  battering 
and  disposable  artillery  in  positicm  in  an  extended  semicircle, 
embracmg  within  its  fire  the  works  of  the  Sikhs.  It 
had  been  intended  that  the  cannonade  should  haye  com*^ 
menced  at  daybreak,  but  so  heayy  a  mist  hung  oyer  the 
plain  and  riyer,  that  it  became  necessary  to  wait,  it  was  half- 
past  six  before  the  whole  of  our  artillm'  fire  was  deyeloped. 
"  Nothing  could  be  conceiyed  grander  than  the  effect  of  the 
batteries  when  they  opened,  as  the  cannonade  passed  along^ 
from  the  Sutledge  to  Little  Soteraon,  in  one  continued  roar 
of  guns  and  mortars ;  while,  oyer  and  anon,  the  rocket, 
Hfce  a  spirit  of  fire,  winged  its  rapid  flight  high  aboye  the^ 
batteries  in  its  progress  towards  the  Sikh  intrenchment. 
Well  might  the  commander-in-chief  call  the  opening  of  the 
cannonade  *  most  spirited  and  well  directed.'  The  Sikh 
guns  rei!^onded  with  shot  and  shells,  but  neither  appeared 
to  do  much  executicm ;  the  latter  were  seen  bursting  in 
mid-air  ere  they  reached  the  British  batteries ;  while  some 
of  the  shot  passed  oyer  Rhodawala,  and  struck  the  ground 
in  front  of  General  Gilbert's  diyision.  It  now  became  a 
grand  artillery  concert,  and  the  infentry  diyisions  and  bri> 
gades  looked  on  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  somewhat 
alHed,  however,  to  yexation,  lest  the  artillery  should  haye 
the  whole  work  to  themselyes!  The  commander-in-chief, 
howeyer,  was  determined  to  giye  ftdl  play  to  an  arm  which 
he  did  not  possess  to  an  eflftcient  extent  in  other  hard- 
fought  battles.     It  was  reported,  that  the  guns  were  to  play 

*  Commander-in-Chiefs  Despatch. 
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for  four  hours  at  least ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  beUere, 
that  the  rapid  firing  had  nearly  exhausted  the  ammuniticA 
before  half  that  time  had  elapsed';  and  it  was  once  more 
to  be  proved,  that  the  British  in&ntry  were  not  to  remain 
mute  spectators  of  a  battle.  '  Notwithstanding,'  wrote  ihe 
«ommander-in-chief,  '  the  formidable  calibre  of  oiur  gnns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they 
were  served,  and  aided  by  a  rocket  battery,  it  would  have 
been  visionary  to  expect  that  they  could  have  silenced  the 
fire  of  seven^  pieces,  behind  well-constructed  batteries  of 
earth,  planks,  and  fascines,  or  dislodge  troops,  covered 
•either  by  redoubt  or  epaulments,  or  within  a  treble  line  rf 
trenches.'  "* 

Compared  with  Perozshuhr,  the  worksi  at  Sobraon  were 
regular  fortifications,  in  the  construction  of  which  no  laibooc 
had  been  spared.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  Sikhs  and 
their  European  advisers  had  been  exerted  to  render  thk, 
their  last  stronghold,  impregnable.  A  Prench  officer  is  said 
'to  have  assured  Tej  Singh  that  it  was  utterly  impossiUe 
for  the  British  to  make  good  their  entrance.  The  British 
were  now  about  to  try  with  the  musket  and  the  bayonet. 
"  At  nine  o'clock.  Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade,  supported  on 
•either  flank  by  Captains  Horford's  and  Fordyce's  batteries, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lane's  troop  of  norse-artilleiy, 
moved  to  the  attack  in  admirable  order.  The  in£mtry  and 
guns  aided  each  other  correlatively.  The  former  marched 
steadily  on  in  line,  which  they  halted  only  to  correct  wh^ 
necessary;  the  latter  took  up  successive  positions  at  the 
gallop,  until  at  length  they  were  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  Sikhs.  But  notwith- 
standing the  regularity  and  coolness,  and  the  scientific 
character  of  this  assaiut,  which  Brigadier  Wilkinson  weE 
supported,  so  hot  was  the  fire  of  cannon,  musketry,  and 
zumbooruksjt  kept  up  by  the  Khalsa  troops,  that  it  seemed 
for  some  moments  impossible  that  the  intrenchment  could 
be  won  imder  it."  J  There  was  a  temporary  check  or  paus^ 
"  but  soon  persevering  gallantry  triumphed,  and  the  whole 
army  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  gallant  Brigadi^ 
» Stacey's  soldiers  driving  the  Sikhs  in  confusion  before 
them  within  the  area  of  their  encampment."  §     Every  im- 

*  Dr.  Macgregor's  *  History  of  the  Sikhs.' 

+  Guns  mounted  on  camels,  and  carrj^ing  a  pound  shot. 

t  The  Commander-in-Chiefs  Despatches.  §  Ibid. 
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pediment  was  cleared,  the  intrenchments  were  passed,  and 
our  matchless  infantrv  stood  erect  and  compact  within  the 
Sikh  camp.  "  Her  Majesty's  10th,  63rd,  and  80th  regi- 
ments,  with  the  38rd,  4drd,  59th,  and  63rd  native  in&ntr^y 
moving  at  a  firm  and  steady  pace,  never  fired  a  shot  till 
they  had  passed  the  harriers  opposed  to  them — a  forbearance 
much  to  he  commended,  and  most  worthy  of  constant  imitation, 
to  which  may  he  attrihuted  the  success  of  their  first  effort, 
and  the  small  loss  they  sustained.  This  attack  was  crowned 
with  all  the  success  it  deserved,  and,  led  by  its  gallant 
eommander,  Major-General  Sir  Bobert  Dick,  obtained  the 
admiration  of  the  army,  which  witnessed  its  disciplined 
valour.  AVTien  checked  by  the  formidable  obstacles  and 
superior  numbers  to  which  the  attacking  division  was  op- 
posed, the  second  division,  under  Major- General  G-ilbert, 
afforded  the  most  opportune  assistance  by  rapidly  advan- 
cing to  the  ati^ack  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  entering  their 
fortified  position  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  sweeping 
through  the  interior  of  the  camp.  Th£  division  inflicted 
a  very  severe  loss  on  the  retreatmg  enemv,"*  "We  hap- 
pened to  be  with  a  portion  of  &ilbert  s  division,"  savs 
Doctor  McGregor,  "  when  the  order  arrived  from  the 
govemor-genenO,  and  the  troops  immediately  advanced. 
Onward  thev  went ;  but,  if  intended  to  support  Stacey  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  they  missed  the  object, 
ioT  they  unfortunately  came  in  front  of  the  centre  and 
strongest  portion  of  the  encampment,^  unsupported  either 
bv  artillery  or  cavalry.  Her  Majesty's  29th  and  the  1st 
European  light  infantry,  with  undaunted  bravery  rushed 
forward,  crossed  a  dry  nullah,  and  found  themselves  exposed 
to  one  of  the  hottest  fires  of  musketry  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined ;  and  what  rendered  it  still  more  gallmg  was, 
that  the  Sikhs  were  themselves  concealed  behind  high 
walls,  over  which  the  European  soldiers  could  not  climb. 
To  remain  under  such  a  fire  without  the  power  of  return- 
ing it  with  any  eflfect  would  have  been  madness — the  men 
would  have  been  annihilated.  Thrice  did  her  Majesty's 
29th  regiment  charge  the  works,  and  thrice  were  they 
obUged  to  retire,  each  time  followed  by  the  Sikhs,  who 
spared  none,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  wounaed.  Similar  was 
iiie  &te  of  the  1st  European  light  infantry,  who,  in  retiring, 

*  Grencral  order    by  the  Governor*  General  of  India,  dated  Camp, 
Kessoora,  February  14th,  1846. 
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hftd  tbttr  ranks  thinned  bj  moakatry,  and  tkeir  w<Hiaded 
men  and  offioen  cut  up  bj  the  ssvace  Sikbs.  To  Hbe 
latter,  the  niiUah  presented  an  admiraUe  defence,  £Dr  the 
slope  was  towards  them,  whole  the  Europeans  on  the  ln|^ 
bank  were  completdy  exposed.  At  langtn  tfa«  seecmd  dni- 
sioB,  whidi  at  Perosshuhr  had  dxrwea  the  Sikhs  befiwe 
tjwm,  eaptoring  their  guns  at  the  point  of  the  bi^eiiet, 
Ukd  entering  their  encan^nnent,  were  led  to  the  ngh^  ct 
tbe  intiendiment  at  Sobraon/"*  This  second  division  wis 
emulated  hj  the  first  diraion  under  Sir  Kany  SmiA, 
which  dariied  against  the  enemy's  left.  Yet  was  it  ns^ 
UBtM  some  of  the  drd  dragoons,  und^  Mj^or-Geneorai  Bit 
Joseph  Thaokwell,  had  moved  forward  and  raddea  thsoiii^ 
the  openings  of  the  intrenohm^&ts  in  single  file,  and  «► 
formed  as  t^M^  passed  them;  and  gaUoped  over  and  oat 
down  the  obstmate  defenders  of  batteries  and  fi^-^odka:; 
and  the  we^t  of  three  entiie  divisions  of  ia&mtiT:,  wiA 
every  fi^  artillery  gun  which  could  be  sent  to  their  aid;-^ 
it  was  not  imtil  all  this  had  been  cast  into  the  seale,  thsit 
victory  finally  dedared  for  the  Brbddi.  The  fiie  of  A» 
Sikhs  alaokened,  then  ceased  nearly  altogether;  aoid  tiir 
victors,  pressing  them  on  ^rery  side,  swept  i^em  m  vuamB^ 
overtheWidge  of  boats,  and  into  the  Suildedge,  which  afladk 
den  rise  of  sev^i  inches  had  rendered  searcely  fordaWo. 
In  thmr  efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank  thieugh  the  deep^ 
ened  waiter,  they  suffered  a  terrible  carnage  from  oiff  iierae- 
artillery.  Hundreds  fell  under  this  cannonade;  hondrads 
i^n  hundreds  were  drowned  in  atten^yting  the  periloiaB 
passage.  This  awful  sLaughter  would  have  excited  ecmnMUK 
sum,  had  they  not,  in  the  earH^  part  of  the  addon,  auQiied 
their  bravery  by  slaughtering  and  mangling  every  wonnded. 
si^dier  whom  ike  ^rtune  of  war  Mt  at  their  mer(^ 
^  The  enemy's  shattered  fc»rces,"  says  the  gavemor«genenX 
"  were  driven  into  the  river,  with  a  loss  w&ch  far  exceeded 
that  which  the  most  experienced  officers  had  ever  wit^essed^ 
Thus  terminated,  in  the  brief  space  o^  two  hours,  this  most 
remarkal^  conflict,  in  which  the  military  comlnnationB  iaf 
the  commander-in-chief  were  folly  and  ably  carried  int& 
effect.  The  enemy's  select  regiments  of  r^s^ar  in&ntz^ 
have  been  dispersed,  and  a  large  proportion  £stroyed,  with 
the  loss,  since  the  campaign  began,  of  220  pieces  of  artit- 
lery  taken  in  action."  t 

*  '  History  of  the  Sikhs/  f  General  order. 
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Wltkin  the  istresidim^tft  aboTe  sixty-se^eR  guns  were 
^aptttsed,  togetiiOT  wit^  upwards  <3f£  200  camel-swivek 
and  numerous  standards.  Before  the  hour  of  noon  thn 
^^leat  battle  was  over.  It  mighty  isideed,  be  weU  termed 
a  gknoiiB  £^t,  and  complete  in  its  results.  The  battdes  of 
-Moodkee,  Eerozshuhr,  and  Aliwal,  had  weakened  the  power 
<»f  the  Sikhs,  but  the  battle  of  Sobraon  had  completdy 
iHnokoL  it.  It  was,  of  coutee,  bov^t  at  a  dear  price. 
Her  Mi^sty's  29th  regiment  i^me  ^chibited  a  loss  in 
kilM  aad  woimded  of  Idi^teen  officers,  eight  Serjeants,  and 
167  niik  and  file.  TUhe  lorn  dT  the  1st  European  light 
in^Mitrj  was  stUl  heavier.  H^  Majestr's  3l8t,  whidi  had 
foi^t  most  nobly  at  Moodkee,  EeroE^uhr,  and  Aliwal,  had 
aeven  officers  and  147  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded 
«t  Sobracn.  Her  Majesty's  50th,  or  Queen's  Own,  had 
twelve  officers  and  227  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded. 
Her  Mi^eoty's  10th  foot  lost  three  officers,  three  Serjeants, 
vnd  127  rank  and  file.  These  regiments  suffered  the  most ; 
but  otiier  regiments  suffored  severely.  The  total  loss  was 
^ao  killed,  2,063  wounded.  The  brave  Sir  Bobert  Diek, 
who  led  the  attack  on  the  intrenchments^  received  a 
anortid  wound  after  he  had  entered  them ;  ''  thus  fell,  most 
gloriously,  at  the  moment  c^  victory,  this  veteran  offieer, 
displaying  the  same  energy  aad  intrepidity  as  when, 
thirty-five  years  ago  in  Spain,  he  was  &e  custinguished 
leader  of  the  42ad  Highlanders.''  Brigadier  Charles  Cyril 
Taylor,  who  commanded  the  third  brigade  of  the  second 
diviffiion,  also  felL  Brigadier  MacLaren  was  borne  off  the 
^d  •mortally  wounded,  while  leading  the  fdurth  brigade  of 
•the  c^ilare  divisicm  against  tiie  strongest  part  g£  the  intrench- 
ments.  When  put  into  his  bed,  he  said  he  must  cross  the 
Sutledge  with  the  gallant  European  light  infantry,  even 
though  he  were  carried  in  a  dooly.  Major^Qcneral  Gilbert 
vhw  slightly  wounded;  Mid  the  gallant  vetetan  Colonel 
Byan,  of  tlie  60th,  was  severely  wounded. 

Fearful  had  been  the  loss  of  the  Sikhs.  Five  days  after 
•the  adion,  and  when  the  widls  of  the  intrenchment  had 
been  nearly  levelled  vdth  the  ground,  the  sand-bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  was  completelv  covered  with  their  dead 
bodies,  and  the  ground  within  their  encampment  thickly 
.rtreweid  with  carcases  of  men  and  horses.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Hugh  €K)ugh,  they 
returned  to  carry  off  their  dead ;  but  the  task  w»  found 
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too  irksome,  and  many  hundreds,  not  swept  away  by  the 
river,  were  left  as  food  for  the  jackal,  the  wild  dog,  and  tiie 
vulture. 

Scarcely  was  the  action  over  when  the  govemor^gen^nl 
despatched  his  military  secretary,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood, 
with  the  tidings  of  victory  to  Sir  John  Gbey,  who  was 
stationed  half-way  between  Ferozpoor  and  Sobraon  with 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  three  of  in£mtry,  and  a  fidd 
battery.  Having  directed  Sir  John  Grey  to  move  wiiii 
his  force  immediately  to  the  ghaut  opposite  Ferozpocff^ 
the  military  secretary  proceeded  to  Ferozpoor,  which  he 
reached  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes^  the  distance  from 
the  fidd  of  action  bein?  twenty-fdur  miles.  He  carried 
orders  to  Sir  John  Lituer  (who  had  been  warned  the  day 
before  to  be  ready)  to  miuxsh  with  every  available  man  to 
the  ghaut,  and  before  daylight  the  next  morning  six  r^ 
ments  of  native  infantry  and  six  guns  had,  by  means  of  sx 
country  boats,  crossed  the  Sutledge,  at  a  pcnnt  nearer  to 
the  capital  than  where  the  debris  of  the  Sikh  army  was 
stationed.  On  the  £3llowing  day  the  bridge  of  boats  was 
nearly  completed  by  the  able  and  indefatigable  Maj(ff 
Abbott,  of  the  engine^^.  Had  the  British  then  followed 
up  the  Sikhs,  they  might  have  made  their  way  without 
resistance  to  Lahore,  and  have  there  r^iewed  the  conflict; 
but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  our  commanders,  and  l^e 
capital  of  the  Funjaub  was  destined  to  be  occupied  by  the 
British  without  any  repetition  of  the  life-consuming  strug- 
gles which  had  occurred  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutledge. 
If  pressed,  they  would  have  fought  hard  in  their  despair; 
but  the  vaunted  power  of  the  Sikhs  was  in  realit^  de- 
stroyed. Sham  Singh,  Dhubal  Singh,  Hera  Singh,  Kishen 
Singh,  Mobaruck  Ali,  Newaz  Khan,  all  their  bravest  sirdars 
and  leaders,  had  perished.  The  discomfited  warriors  who 
survived,  being  left  to  themselves,  began  to  disperse. 
Our  army  quietly  crossed  the  river,  aud  took  undisputed 
possession  of  Kussoor,  which  in  former  times  had  twice 
defied  the  power  of  Runjeet  Singh.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  govemor-genei^al  announced  by  proclamation, 
dated  from  Kussoor,  that  the  British  army  had  crossed  the 
Sutledge,  and  entered  the  Funjaub,  "in  accordance  with 
the  intentions  expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  13th 
December  last,  as  having  been  forced  imon  him  for  ihe 
purpose  of  'effectually  protecting  the  British  provinces 
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juid  yindicating  the  authority  of  the  British  goyemmeut, 
juid  punishing  the  yiolators  of  treaties  and  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.'  "  Military  operations  against  the 
gOTemment  and  armj  of  the  Lahore  state  had  not  been 
undertaken  bj  the  government  of  India  from  any  desire  of 
territorial  aggrandizement. 

The  ranee,  or  mother  of  the  maharajah,  forthwith  sent 
emissaries  to  the  govemor-general ;  and  Ghoolab  Singh, 
whose  wily  policy  we  have  explained,  and  who  was  now 
determined  to  carry  it  through,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  on 
the  part  of  the  Sikhs,  became  the  mediator  between  the 
fallen  state  of  Lahore  and  our  victorious  army.  He  pro- 
eeeded  with  all  expedition  towards  Kussoor,  to  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  our  troops ;  but  his 
intentions  and  hopes  were  frustrated,  for  the  governor- 
general  iudignantfy  refused  to  enter  into  any  separate 
compact  with  him,  or  to  listen  to  any  arrangement  which 
would  prevent  him  from  sealing  any  treaty  that  might  be 
made  under  the  walls  of  Lahore.  Having  failed  in  pre- 
venting the  advance  of  the  British,  Ghoolab  Singh  changed 
his  tactics,  and  determined  on  bringing  the  young  m^a- 
rajah,  Dhuleep  Singh,  into  the  governor-general's  camp. 
The  parties  met  at  Lulleeana.  Out  of  respect  for  the  late 
lUmjeet  Singh,  and  the  tender  years  of  his  grandson.  Sir 
Henry  Hard^ge,  after  Dhuleep  Singh  had  made  his  sub- 
mission, treated  him  with  high  honours,  and  with  the 
^  utmost  kindness.  He  repeated  to  the  prince  his  earnest 
vrish  that  a  wise  and  tranquil  government  should  exist  in 
the  Punjaub  imder  the  descen&nts  of  the  late  Eunieet, 
who  had  preserved  a  strict  alliance  with  the  British  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years. 

The  heads  of  a  treaty  were  soon  sketched  and  agreed  to. 
The  government  of  Lahore  was  to  pay,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expense  of  the  war,  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees,  or  about 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.''^  All 
the  guns  we  had  taken  were  to  be  retained,  and  all  those 
which  the  Sikhs  had  ever  pointed  against  the  British  were 
to  be  given  up.  The  troops  and  their  turbulent  leaders  were 
to  be  disbanded  for  ever. 

Thus  ended  the  first  Punjaub  war.  The  British  army  at 
Lahore  amounted  only  to  24,115  men  of  aU  arms,  of  which 

*  The  Jnllundar  doab,  the  district  between  the  Beas  and  Sntledge,  was 
confiscated  and  proclaimed  British  territory. 
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4,4fi4  only  were  European  infantry,  and  with  the  eaamptiam 
of  1,466  in  progress  from  Scinde,  there  was  not  another^ 
efibctive  European  infantry  soldier  within  1,000  miles  c^ 
Lahore.     With  such  a  force  amiexation  of  the  PmxJMib-  wast 
impossible.     The  campaign  had  lasted  sixty  daysw    It  oo«it^ 
including  the  donation  of  a  year's  batta  to  the  troopBy  aboa^ 
two  miUions  steriing,  the  Lahore  durbar  and  Gho<^tb  Singh 
paid  axL  indemnity  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  re^^s^iae^ 
of  the  territory  which  ihe  British  soTemment  confiscatedf 
amoimted,  after  all  expenses,  to  about  half  a  million  aminailyfc* 
In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  this  was  the  f^^etsp^ 
est  war  that  was  ever  waged,  as  well  as  the  shoi^est.     l^e^ 
Sikh  army  was  reduced  from  100,000  men  and  370  fiddf 
guns,  to  about  30,000  and  fi%  field  guns,  266  of  i^eir  bes# 
guns  having  been  captured  by  the  British  army.    The  mostr 
lucrative  part  of  their  territory,  the  Jullundur,  had  been  con» 
fiscated  to  the  British,  and  their  hill  states  given  to  Ghoolall* 
l^gh,  curtailing  the  Sikhs  of  more  than  one-third  of  t^eip 
territory  and  nearly  one-third  of  their  resources.     In  i^am 
state,  the  treaty  having  been  signed  on  the  8th  of  Mardli, 
the  governor-general  would  have  left  them ;  but  a  few  days^ 
before  the  British  army  was  to  march,  the  chief  sirdan^ 
waited  on  the  governor-general,  and  requested  him  to  leave 
a  garrison  at  Lahore,  to  protect  them  from  their  own  hm*^ 
less  countrymen ;  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  they  would  retire  with  the  British  army.     13ie 
governor-general,  feeling  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  para-^ 
mount  power  of  India,  as  well  as  an  act  of  humani^,  to 
^sist  them  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  govermnent,  consented 
to  garrison  Lahore  for  one  year,  and  Sir  J.  Littler  was  left 
vdth  10,000  men,  not  without  many  forebodings  on  i^e  part 
of  the  military  men  of  high  rank,  that  a  second  Cabul  dis- 
aster was  sure  to  be  the  fate  of  this  garrison.     So  convinced, 
however,  the  governor-general  appears  to  have  been  that  it- 
was  his  duty  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  sirdars,  that, 
notwithstanding  these  forebodings,  he  consented. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  council  of  sirdars  for 
the  administration  of  the  government  again  came  forward 
and  solicited  the  governor-general  to  allow  the  British  gar- 
rison to  continue  the  occupation  of  Lahore,  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Bhyrowal. 

Our  army  had  advanced  to  Kanwa  Kutchwa  on  the  19th 
of  February,  the  governor-general  having  first  issued  (from 
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XnUeeana  ob  l^e^lStli)  to  the  chiefs,  merchants,  traders, 
ryots,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Lahore  and  Umritsir,  a  pro- 
•  ciamation,  assuring;  them  that  the  maharajah  and  durbar  had 
acquiesced  in  all  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  as  a  means  of 
reestablishing  friendly  relations;  that  thej,  the  chieft, 
merchants,  traders,  peasants,  Ac.,  had  nothing  to  feaj»  from 
the  British  army ;  and  that  they  might,  in  all  confidence, 
pursue  their  ordinary  occupations.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  the  whole  anny  marched  to  Lahore — a  distance  of 
fburte^i  miles — and  encamped  on  the  parade-ground,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city  gate ;  and,  in  the  affcer- 
mxm  of  that  same  day,  the  young  maiiarajah,  Dhuleep  Singh, 
was  restored  to  the  palace  of  the  rulers  of  Lahore,  incha^pe 
of  the  chief  secretary  of  our  goy^mment,  escorted  by  Brii^dti 
officers  and  troops  in  their  best  attire.  On  alighting  from 
his  elephant,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  the 
hiorse-airtillery.  The  secretary  of  government,  and  the 
officers,  took  leave  of  the  maharajah  at  the  palace  gate,  aod 
iiien  returned  to  the  camp.  On  the  22nd,  in  ftdfilment  of 
one  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  conditions.  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
with  a  brigade,  took  formal  and  peaceful  possession  of  the 
Padshahee-Mu^id  and  Huzooree-Bagh,  which  formed  part 
<fi  the  citadel  of  Lahore.  Supplies  of  all  sorts  w^pe  willingly 
"brought  to  this  brigade  as  well  as  to  the  camp ;  and  tte 
-observance  of  a  stnct  discipline  by  all  our  troops  entirely 
removed  the  a|>prehenaions  and  doubts  of  the  people.* 

On  the  8t^  of  March,  ike  following  treaiy  was  signed 
in  ike  state-tent  of  the  governor-general : — 

**  Articlb  I. — ^There  gball  be  perpetaal  peace  and  friendship  between 
tike  British  government  on  ^le  one  part,  aiul  Mahari^ah  Dhukep  Singh, 
tiiii  beira  and  tucceieors,  on  the  other. 

**  Abti€I.b  II. — The  maharajah  of  Li^ro  renounces  for  himself,  his 
heirs  and  soccestors,  all  claim  to,  or  connection  with,  the  territories  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Sutledge,  and  engages  never  to  have  any  concern 
with  those  territories  or  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

**  Article  III.— The  maharajah  cedes  to  the  Honourable  Company, 
in  perpetual  soveicigtity,  all  his  forts,  territories,  and  rights,  in  the  Doab, 
or  country,  hill  and  plun,  situated  between  the  rivers  Beas  and  Sutledge. 

**  Articlb  IV. — The  British  government  having  demanded  from  the 
Lahore  state,  as  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  addition 
to  the  cession  of  territory  described  in  Article  III.,  payment  of  one  and 
a  half  crore  of  rupees  ;  and  the  Lahore  government,  being  unable  to  pay 
Ihe  whole  of  this  sum  at  this  time,  ought  to  give  security  satisfactory  to 
tthe  British  government  for  its  eventual  payment,  the  maharajah  cedes  to 

*  Despatches  of  the  Governor- Greneral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
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the  Hommrable  Company,  in  pernetnal  toverdgntj,  as  eqaivalent  for  one 
crore  of  rupees,  all  bis  forts,  territories,  rights,  and  interests,  is  tiw 
hill  coontries  which  are  situated  between  the  rivers  fieas  and  Indus,  ia- 
dnding  the  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hazarah. 

**  Articlb  V.-»Tbe  maharajah  will  pay  to  the  British  govemmeat 
the  sum  of  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  on  or  before  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

**  Articlb  YI. — ^The  maharajah  engages  to  disband  the  mutinoaB 
troops  of  the  Lahore  army,  taking  from  them  their  arms ;  and  his  highness 
agrees  to  re-organize  the  regular  or  Aeen  regiments  of  infantry,  upon 
the  system,  and  according  to  the  regulations,  as  to  pay  and  aUowance8» 
observed  in  the  time  of  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh.  The  maha- 
rajah further  engages  to  pay  up  allowances  to  the  solttiers  that  are  dis- 
charged,  under  provisions  of  this  article. 

"  Article  VII. — ^The  regular  army  of  the  Lahore  state  shall  hence- 
forth be  limited  to  tirenty.five  battalions  of  infantry ,  consisting  of  800 
bayonets  each,  with  12,000  cavalry ;  this  number  at  no  time  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, without  the  concurrence  of  the  British  government ;  and  ahouU 
it  be  necessary  at  any  time,  for  any  special  cause,  that  this  force  ^ould  be 
mcreased,  the  cause  shall  be  fully  explained  to  the  British  government; 
and  when  the  especial  necessity  shall  have  passed,  the  regular  troops  shall 
be  again  reduced  to  the  standard  specified  in  the  former  clause  of  this 
article. 

**  Article  VIIL— -The  maharajah  will  surrender  to  the  British  go- 
Tcmment  all  the  guns,  thirty-six  in  number,  which  have  been  pointed 
against  the  British  troops,  and  which,  having  been  placed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Sutledge,  were  not  captured  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon. 

**  Article  IX. — ^The  control  of  the  rivers  Beas  and  Sutledge,  with  the 
continuations  of  the  latter  river,  commonly  called  the  Garrah  and  Pan.' 
jnud,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Indus,  at  Mithunkote,  and  the  control  of 
the  Indus  from  Mithunkote  to  the  borders  of  Beloochistan,  shall,  in  respect 
to  tolls  and  ferries,  rest  with  the  British  government.  The  provisions  of 
this  article  shall  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of  boats  belonging  to  the 
Lahore  government,  on  the  said  rivers,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  or  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  up  and  down  their  course.  Regarding  the 
ferries  between  the  two  countries  respectively,  at  the  several  ghauts  of  the 
said  river,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  British  government,  after  defraying  all 
the  expenses  of  management  and  establishments,  shall  account  to  the 
Lahore  government  for  one-half  of  the  net  profits  of  the  ferry  collections. 
The  provisions  of  this  article  have  no  reference  to  the  ferries  on  that  part 
of  the  river  Sutledge  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Buhawalpore  and 
Lahore  respectively. 

"  Article  X. — If  the  British  government  should,  at  any  time,  desire 
to  pass  troops  through  the  territories  of  his  highness  the  maharajah  fbr 
the  protection  of  the  British  territories,  or  those  of  their  allies,  the  British 
troops  shall,  on  such  special  occasions,  due  notice  being  given,  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  Lahore  territories.  In  such  case  the  officers  of  the 
Lahore  state  will  afford  facilities  in  providing  supplies  and  boats  for  the 
passage  of  the  rivers  ;  and  the  Briti^  government  will  pay  the  full  price 
of  all  such  provisions  and  boats,  and  will  make  fair  compensation  for  all 
private  property  that  may  be  endamaged.  The  British  government  will, 
moreover,  observe  aU  due  consideration  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  tracts  through  which  the  army  ma^  pass. 
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**  AwnoiM  XI. — ^The  mabarajab  engages  never  to  take  or  retain  in  hif 
service  auy  British  sabject,  nor  the  sabject  of  any  European  or  American 
state »  without  the  consent  of  the  British  government. 

**  Article  XII. — In  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  Rajah 
Gboolab  Singh,  of  Jnmmoo,  to  the  Lahore  state,  towards  procuring  the 
restoration  of  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  Lahore  and  British 
goTemments,  the  mahanjah  hereby  agrees  to  recognize  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  Rajah  Ghoolab  Singh  in  such  territories  and  districts  in  the 
hills  as  may  be  made  over  to  the  said  Rajah  Ghoolab  Singh  by  separate 
agreement  between  himself  and  the  British  government,  with  the  depen- 
dencies thereof  which  may  have  been  in  the  rajah's  possession  since  the 
time  of  the  late  Maharajah  KhamdL  Singh ;  and  the  British  government, 
in  consideration  of  the  good  conduct  of  Rajah  Gboolab  Singh,  also  agrees  to 
recognize  his  independence  in  such  territories,  and  to  admit  him  to  the 
privileges  of  a  separate  treaty  with  the  British  government. 

**  Article  XIII. — In  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  difference  arising 
between  the  Lahore  state  and  Rigah  Ghoolab  Singh,  the  same  shall  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  government,  and  by  its  decision 
the  maharajah  engages  to  abide. 

**  Article  XIV. — ^The  limits  of  the  Lahore  territories  shall  not  be  at 
any  time  changed,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British  government. 

*'  Article  XV. — The  British  government  will  not  exercise  any  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Lahore  states,  but  in  all 
cases  or  questions  which  may  be  referred  to  the  British  government,  the 
governor-general  will  give  the  aid  of  his  advice  and  good  offices  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Lahore  government. 

**  Article  XVI. — ^The  subjects  of  eit£er  state  shall,  on  visiting  the 
tenritories  of  the  other,  be  on  the  footing  of  the  subjects  of  the  most 
favoured  nation." 

The  terrible  Akbar  Khan  has  gone  to  his  account,  having 
been  poisoned  by  some  of  his  own  people ;  others  of  those 
murderous  Afghan  chiefs  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  under  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin.  Fierce  destructive  wars  still  rage, 
both  in  Lower  and  in  Upper  Afghanistan,  but  scarcely  a 
faint  echo  of  them  reaches  the  Indus. 

Viscount  Hardinge  (his  wise  government  and  his  noble 
exploits  had  gained  him  the  peerage),  while  encouraging  by 
his  example  the  observance  of  the  Christian  religion,  not 
only  discountenanced  interference  with  the  rites  of  the 
natives,  but  also  prohibited  government  officials  from  involv- 
ing themselves  Erectly  in  schemes  of  conversion.  By  all 
legitimate  means,  and  without  interfering  with  the  labour 
of  the  missionary,  he  encouraged  general  education  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  native  mind : — ^the  rest  he  wisely  left 
to  God  and  ito  his  appointed  time.  In  October,!  1846,  he 
issued  a  notification  prohibiting  Sunday  labour  among  the 
Christians  of  India.  This  will  be  a  salutary  check  to  many 
who,  having  little  to  do  during  the  week,  from  mere  listless- 
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nesfl  and  carelessness,  wete  in  ibe  babit  of  dtoacejrating  ^e 
Sabbath,  or  permitting  it  to  be  desecrated  hj  their  sttborcK^ 
nates.  The  Mussulman  and  the  Hindii,  wlio  worship  0fter 
their  own  fashion,  and  who  scrupulously  observe  their  owft 
holy  dajs,  will  hwre  now  some  evidence  that  the  Chriafeiaa 
respects  the  faith  he  professes.  No  effort  was  left  untried 
by  uis  lordship  to  put  down  the  crimes  of  infanticide,  suttees 
and  mao-steahng.  Happilj,  in  the  territories  of  protected 
•idiielii,  in  central  or  northMm  Indi%  several  native  ponoas 
voluntarily  came  forward  and  expressed  Hbsac  earnest  deane 
to  put  an  end  to  these  ancient  and  venerated  atrocitbs. 
The  writer,  a  distinguished  officer,  from  whom.  I  ^pote^ 
hesre  adds : — *'  Attention  i^ua  excited  towards  suttee,  inSEmti- 
eide,  and  child-stealing',  very  riig^t  efforts  on  the  part  ef  the 
government  and  its  officials  will  surely  tend  to  eiudicate  tiie 
crimes  throughout  the  limits  of  mndnstan.  Some  f&w 
HindiiiB  may  pervert  or  disregard  their  own  Shasters ;  hut 
^le  more  sac^  and  authoritative  of  these  writings  in  no 
way  sanction  suttee.  We  never  heard  a  Hindii  pretend  ts 
prove  that  they  did,  and  not  many  months  since  a  good 
JBrahmin  emphatically  told  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  thait 
in  prohibiting  infanticide,  we  had  compensated  for  permit- 
ting the  crime  of  cow-killing.  Be  it  rememb«*ed  that  Idie 
majority  of  Hindus  consider  a  cow's  life  more  sacred  thao 
Hiat  of  a  man!"  • 

Amon^the  very  many  able,  energetic^and  humane  officeos 
and  administrators,  who  aided  his  lordship  in  eanying^  out 
these  noble  measures,  I  believe  not  one  was  more  distan* 
rgui^ed  than  my  friend  Ci^tainSamuel  Chartres  MacphersoB^ 
of  the  Madras  army,  whose  l&bours-  among  the  cruel  £lioncls 
oi  QtoomsMt  and  Boad — ^pursued,  at  first,  under  every  dis- 
couragement, at  the  expense  of  bealth,  and  well  nigK  to  the 
extinction  of  life— ought  never  to  be  oveilooked  by  any  writer 
4>n  British  India.  In  the  regions  which  came  under  Captam 
!Macpha?son's  control,  the  most  horrible  of  human  saenfioes 
prevailed,  and  to  an  extent  which  appears  scarcely  credible, 
though  thoroughly  well  attested  by  the  best  evidence,  and 
l^e  concurrent  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses.  The 
-victims  were  tortured,  and  subjected  to  long  and  excruoiatr 
ing  agonies  before  they  were  dain.  Children  or  young 
people  were  preferred  if  they  could  be   kidnapped,  pur* 

*  The  artude  in  '  Calcatta  Review,'  previoaalf  quotscL 


<^iB8ed,  or  ofotamed  in  any  oiher  wa^;  but,  in  many  casec^ 
full-grown  men  and  wonran,  and  old  people,  were  imm<^ted 
—  afber  torture.  A»  many  as  twenty-five  full-grown 
peiffions  hai^e  been  saorifioed  by  the  Khcmds  a/l;  a  single 
religioxLS  festivaL  A  catoier  for  theiie  impiooft  rites  hm 
been  known  to  deliver  up  hia  own  two  daughtera,  for  waait 
of  piircfaased  o&rings ;  and  in  some  of  the  Khond  districts, 
tiioae  who  could  not  procure  other  vktims,  have  given  up 
tiieir  old  and  hapless  &thers  and  mothers  to  the  excru*' 
CTitipg  torture  and  i^e  most  horrible  of  deaths.  By  the 
persevering  efforts,  the  prudent,  osutious,  patient,  and  wise 
measures  of  Captain  Macpherson,  under  Lord  Hardinge 
jHid  his  immediftfce  succes8<»r^  these  rev<dting  rites,  if  m^ 
entirely  abolished,  were  vatt%  diminished,  both  in  Qoomsus 
and  in  Boad.* 

Under  Lord  Hardinge's  adrnJuifttcafcion,  inmimerable 
^ebeeks  and  impediments  w^re  r^noved,  and  trade  was 
rendered  perfectly  free  iiisoughout  Briiash  India.  !^ay, 
more  than  this,  m  almost  every  native  state  ihe  worst 
restrictions  were  takaa  off.  The  octroi  or  town-duties,  not 
only  of  such  plaee»  as  Loodiana  and  XJmballa,  but  of  Surat 
—  where  they  yielded  eleven  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  — ► 
were  released,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  trade  and-  of  town- 
dwelling  people.  During  tiie  forty-two  months  of  the  noble 
lord's  most  noble  administration,  it  is  difficult  to  say^ 
whether  he  more  shone  as  a  warrior  and  military  adminis- 
isntor,  or  as  a  civil  administrator  and  statesman. 

Possessed  of  a  fine  natural  taste  and  a  love  (^  the  arts, 
and  having  with  him  in  his  eldest  scm  an  accomplished  and 
enthusiastic  amateur  arti8t,t  his  lordship,  encouraged  the 
preservation  and  repair  of  the  magnificent  wodis  of  Oriental 
ar^iteekire,  which  too  many  of  his  predeoessOT»had  entirdy 
neglected  and  had  left  to  the  destruction  of  time,  or  of  barha-* 
reus  hands.  Through  his  good  taste  and  unsparing  Hberality^ 
the  exquisite  Taj  Mahal,  and  the  fort  and  tihe  palace  at 
Agra,  were  judiciously  repaired.  He  gave  every  possible 
encouragem^it  to  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Belhi,  insti-* 
tuted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  numerous 
ruins  and  antiquities  of  India«     He  sanctioned  and  pro- 

*  Capt.  Macpherson's  account  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  London,  1842.  The  article  on  Lord  Hardinge's  administra- 
tion, and  three  other  articles,  in  the  *  Calcutta  Review.' 
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moted  tbe  scheme  of  Mr.  Thomaaon  tor  forming  a  CoUMe 
of  Inabliction  of  Ciril Engineers  at  Borki.  Much  i^lxam 
had  beefti  alreadj  aecuratelj  surveyed ;  bat,  as  sanctioned  bj 
this  high*mindied  and  huge-hearted  gOTemor-genend,  ti^ 
fnnd  trigonomehical  survey  is  now  extending  its  open^soaa 
into  Cashmere,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  £idas. 

Bj  nothing  was  his  lordship  more  distingmshed  than  hj 
his  equanimity,  his  amenity,  his  facility  in  soothing  animo- 
sities (which  are  too  apt  to  run  high  in  the  hot  climate  of 
India),  and  his  tact  in  the  management  of  men's  minds. 
He  may  be  said  to  hare  been  on  excellent  terms  with 
almost  eyery  individual  with  whom  he  had  to  transact 
business.  Although  he  expected  every  man  under  him  to 
do  his  duty,  and  to  do  it  thoroughly,  his  disapprobation  of 
neglect  or  slowness  was  always  expressed  in  so  kindly  a 
manner,  that  it  could  seldom  give  offence.  His  friendi^im 
and  patronage  were  bestowed  upon  none  but  men  of  high 
merit.  Nothing  but  merit  had  influence  with  him.  Littler, 
Currie,  Elliot,  the  three  Lawrences,  Thoresby,  Wheeler, 
Mackeson,  Edwardes,  MacGre^or,  and  a  host  of  others, 
obtiuned  his  protection,  and  have  proved  how  well  they 
merited  it.* 

The  year  1847  was  one  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  in 
Btitish  Lidia,  with  one  insignificant  exception  in  Scinde. 
In  the  Punjaub,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  ranee 
to  overthrow  the  regency,  it  was  found  expedient  to  remove 
that  princess,  under  a  military  escort,  to  the  fort  of  Shaik- 
poor,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  firom  Lahore. 

Lord  Hardinge's  resignation  and  departure  for  England 
were  universally  regarded  as  a  calamity.  But  during  his  stay 
of  forty-two  months,  he  had  conferred  inestimable  benefits 
on  the  countiy.  It  was  one  of  his  ablest  officers  who  said 
of  him, — "  "We  bid  adieu  to  his  lordship  with  every  hearty 
good  wish.  He  found  India  threatened  by  invasion, 
and  almost  bankrupt.  He  has,  in  all  senses,  righted  the 
yessel,  restored  confidence  to  our  ranks,  to  our  aUies,  and 
our  dependants;  replenished  the  public  purse,  tranquil* 
lized  the  frontier,  and  brought  peace  and  security  to  the 
long-distracted  Punjaub.  He  has  already  been  rewarded  ; 
but  a  viscounty  and  a  pension  is  a  small  portion  of 
his  recompense.     His  best  reward  is  in  the  conviction  of 

*  *  Calcutta  Review,'  and  private  infonnation. 
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liis  oi^rn  noble  heart — that  he  has  honestlj  and  brayely 
done  hia  dut^;  that  he  leaves  behind  him  more  than  a 
Irandred  milhons  whom  he  has  .largely  blessed,  by  enlight- 
ened and  just  measures ;  and  that  returning  to  nis  native 
land,  he  is  regretted  by  those  he  leaves  behind,  and  warmly 
-welcomed  by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  as  the  pacific 
^warrior,  the  hiq>py  statesman;  the  man,  who,  in  i^ality, 
brought  peace  to  Asia."  • 

♦  •  Calcutta  Review.' 
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The  successor  to  the  gOYemor-generalship  was  tl^ 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  able  earl  oi  Dalhousie.  At  the 
parting  dinner  given  to  his  lordship  hj  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, the  premier  of  England,  addressing  him,  expressed 
his  conviction  'Hhat  he  would  show,  as  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Viscount  Hardinge,  had  shown,  that  resolution 
in  administering  justice,  that  forbearance  towards  all  neigh- 
bouring and  foreign  powers,  that  attention  to  the  arts  ci 
peace,  and  that  sedulous  care  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mtemal  condition  of  India,  which  are  compatible  with  ihi& 
utmest  spirit,  the  utmost  courage,  in  repelling  any  aggression 
that  may  be  made;  meeting  and  conquering  those  who 
choose  to  constitute  themselves  the  foes  of  the  Briti^ 
empire  in  India." 

The  earl  of  Dalhousie  took  his  departure  for  Calcutta  in 
the  month  of  November. 

His  reception  in  India  was  most  flattering,  for  the  sweet 
odour  of  a  good  name  and  of  an  unblemished  reputation  had 
preceded  hun.  He  indeed  possessed  ma^  quahties  in  com- 
mon with  his  immediate  predecessor.  He  was  as  anxious 
(and  he  could  not  be  more  so)  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
as  was  Lord  Hardinge  on  his  arrival  in  India ;  yet  he  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  war.  We  were  once  more  chal- 
lenged to  the  contest  by  a  fierce  and  brave  foe,  whom  we 
thought  we  had  effectually  subdued.  At  Mooltan,  the 
capital  of  a  district  Iving  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  and  the  right  oaaSi  of  the  Sutledge,  it  was  found 
necessary  or  expedient  to  substitute  Sirdar  Khan  Singh  as 
governor  for  Moolraj,  who  was  believed  to  have  shown 
intentions  hostile  to  the  durbar  of  Lahore  and  to  the 
British  government.  It  was  believed  that  Moolraj  accepted 
the  liberal  conditions  offered  to  him,  and  fully  acquiesced 
in  this  arrangement ;  but  when  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  a  Bengal 
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eivil  servant  «nd  asaiBtant  to  the  resident  at  Lahore,  and 
XAeittenant  Anderson,  of  the  Bombay  fusiliers,  proceeded 
to  nVTooltan  to  complete  the  arrangement  (on  the  17th  of 
April),  they  fbond  discontent  and  turbulenoe ;  and 
on  the  following  day  both  these  gentlemen  were  attached 
and  deliberately  wounded.  They  retired  with  thdr  weak 
escort  to  a  small  fort  outside  the  town,  being  aooompapded 
"by  Sirdar  S^an  Singh.  A  fire  was  opened  upon  this  place 
of  isftt^e  from  Mooltan,  but  owing  to  the  distance,  the 
gttOB  did  little  mischief.  Tkree  days  afterwards  the  Mool-r 
taa  troops  came  out  and  attacked  the  fort;  the  Sikh 
gforrison  within  immedialely  c^ned  the  gates,  and  let  in  the 
aJMailnnts,  and  both  Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson 
wcnre  baiiMoously  murdered. 

So  soon  as  intelligesiee  of  these  events  reacdied  Lf^ore,. 
%  bod^  of  ^fiOO  Sikhs,  horse  and  foot,  was  ordered  to 
moncli  to  MooUttin  under  the  command  of  fiajah  Sheer  Singh. 
It  fortiiuately  happened  that  at  this  juncture  Lieutenant 
SSdwardee  was  eng^igad  upon  the  Indus  with  a  yery  small 
ibroc^  settling  i^  country  and  collecting  the  Wd-tax. 
On  learning  the  affair  at  Moolton,  he  re-erossed  the  river 
ixxbo  ihe  Deenajat,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  khan  of  Bhawul- 
poor  to  maske  a  demonstration  in  order  to  prevent  Mooing 
tram  executing  any  design  agaanst  him  (Lieutenant 
Sdwardes),  <x  agaanst  Ck>]0nel  Oortlandt,  who  commanded 
the  ea^posed  garrison  of  Bhera  Ismael  Elian.  The  fri^odly 
chief  instantfy  prepared  to  act.  A  party  of  300  horse  haa 
been  1^  W  Edwardes  east  of  the  Indus,  to  complete  the 
collection  at  ihe  reveiMie  at  the  town  of  Leiah,  where  they 
were  attacked  on  the  18th  of  May  by  a  body  of  MooltaJi 
horse  with  ten  light  £eld  guns.  Being  completely  defeated^ 
the  Modtan  .cavahy  fled,  and  left  ^  their  guns  behind 
them. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Cortlandt,  with  his  force  of  about 
4,000  men,  quitted  Dhera  Ismael  Khan,  and  proceeded  to 
the  southward  bjr  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Being  joined 
on  his  march  by  a  Beloodo^e  chief  with  a  hundred  of  his 
clan,  he  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sunghur,  a  place  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  the  garrison  of  which  repeated  upon 
Mooltan. 

Lieutenant  Edwardes  having  effected  a  junction  with 
Colonel  Cortlandt,  a  second  engagement  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  May,  when  the  enemy  were  defeated  with  great 
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daughter  and  with  loss  of  artillery.  A  considerable  portioii 
of  the  forces  serving  under  Cortlandt  and  Edward^  weaee 
Sikhs ;  yet  none  of  them  showed  any  dispositioii  to  &»- 
temise  with  the  rebels,  and  all  behaved  steadily  and  brard^ 
in  battle.* 

On  the  10th  and  11th  of  June  Lieutenant  Edwardea  asd 
Colonel  Cortlandt  re-crossed  the  Indus  to  effect  a  juiictaon 
with  our  ally  the  khan  of  Bhawulpoor.  To  prevent  Hm 
measure,  Moolraj  passed  the  Chenab  on  the  14th,  leaving 
a  strong  detachment  on  the  other  bank,  which  marcked  to 
Khan-ghur,  but  crossed  the  following  day,  in  conseqxieiioe 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  our  force  under  Lieut^iaBt 
Edwardes.  On  the  16th,  Edwardes,  who  had  only  cavalry 
with  him,  was  joined  by  the  artillery  and  infiEmlay  undcar 
Colonel  Cortlandt,  and  their  camp  was  formed  about  a 
nule  from  the  Chenab,  the  enemy  being  encamped  on  tihtf 
opposite  bank.  In  the  mean  time  the  Bhawulpoor  tnx^ 
had  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Mooltanese,  and 
Edwardes,  being  unable  to  procure  boats  wherewith  to  cross 
the  river,  retiied  to  Gungawallah,  opposite  to  which  place 
the  Bhawulpoor  force  was  encamping.  During  the  night 
about  3,000  of  his  new  levies  joined  the  khan's  camp. 
Early  on  the  18th  of  June,  Edwardes  crossed  the  Ch^iab 
with  his  inJGmtry,  leaving  the  horse  and  guns  to  follow; 
and  he  was  attacked  by  the  Mooltan  troops  before  Cort- 
landt had  time  to  join  him  with  his  guns.  The  action, 
which  commenced  shortly  after  sunrise,  lasted  full  nine 
hours.  At  a  very  critical  moment  two  of  Cortlandt's  regi* 
ments  came  up  with  six  guns.  After  an  obstinate  conflict^ 
the  enemy  gave  way  and  fled,  leaving  behind  them  six  pieces 
of  artilleij,  and  all  their  bt^gage  and  stores. 

Moolrai  now  fell  back  upon  Mooltan,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  the  British  and  their  allies,  who  were  import* 
antly  reinforced  on  the  28th  of  June  by  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Sheikh  Imaum-ood-deen.  Tms 
brought  up  our  number  of  fighting  men  to  about  18,000, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  danger  in  which  we  had  really  been 
at  the  first  surprisal  and  outbreak. 

On  the  1st  of  July  our  columns  fell  upon  Moolraj,  who 

♦  Edwardes  described  our  forces  as — "  this  brave,  but  heterogeneous 
army,  composed  of  every  race  that  peoples  the  Soolimanee  range  ati4 
Deerajat.'' — See  his  letter  to  the  resident  at  Lahore,  in  the  Punjanb  ^oe- 
Book. 
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had  intrenclied  Ms  army  bebind  a  strong  breast-work  at 
a  village  near  tbe  town  of  Mooltan ;  and,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  six  bours'  duration,  tbe  insurgents  were  defeated 
and  driven  in  disorder  back  into  tbe  town. 

Too  weak  in  materiel  to  undertake  the  siege  of  sucb  a 
fortress  as  Mooltan,  Edwardes  encamped  bis  troops  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  tbe  place,  and  kept  a  close  watcb  upon  tbe  enemy, 
until,  on  tbe  18tb  of  August,  General  "Wbisb  arrived  from 
Lahore,  with  ber  Majesty's  lOtb  regiment,  a  troop  of  borse- 
artillery,  tbe  7tb  irregular  borse,  and  tbe  8tb  and  62nd 
native  mfantry.  He  assumed  tbe  command  of  tbe  besieging 
forces,  and  was  on  tbe  following  day  joined  by  a  column 
fiK)m  Ferozpoor,  consisting  of  ber  irfajesty's  32nd  foot,  a 
battering  train  of  thirty  heavy  guns,  a  troop  of  horse-artil- 
lery, tbe  lltb  regular  and  tbe  lltb  irregular  cavalry,  and  the 
49tb,  51«t,  and  72nd  native  infantir.  By  means  of  this 
addition,  tbe  force  assembled  round  tbe  walls  of  Mooltan 
amounted  to  about  28,000  men,  of  whom  6,000  were  British. 

But  troubles  now  broke  out  in  another  quarter.  Early 
in  September  tbe  Sikh  troops  in  tbe  [Hazarab  country 
mutinied,  and  made  an  attempt  to  seize  tbe  fortress  of 
Attock.  Major  (now  Sir  Henry)  Lawrence,  tbe  assistant 
at  Peshawur,  acting  with  great  promptitude  and  energy, 
despatched  Lieutenant  Nicholson  with  a  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  tbe  fort,  and  this,  by  means  of  a  forced  march, 
Nicholson  was  enabled  to  do.  But,  in  order  that  this 
active  officer  might  be  in  a  condition  to  bold  his  ground  at 
Attock,  and  that  Captain  Abbott,  our  political  agent  in  the 
Hazarah  district,  might  do  the  same  there,  Major  Lawrence 
was  obliged  to  weaken  Peshawur,  by  sending  out  reinforce- 
ments. In  tbe  beginning  of  November,  on  tbe  approach  of 
ChuttuE  Singh,  who  bad  beaded  tbe  revolt  in  tbe  Hazarah 
country.  Major  Lawrence  was  under  tbe  necessity  of  fl}[ing 
from  Peshawur.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Lieu- 
tenant Borrie,  be  retired  to  Kobat,  and  there  sought  the 
protection  of  Mohammed  Khan.  Tbe  party,  however,  were 
soon  given  up  as  prisoners  to  Chuttur  Singh,  who  treated 
them  with  kindness.  On  the  13tb  of  December,  Lawrence 
was  carried  to  the  camp  of  our  ally  Sheer  Singh,  with  the 
view  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  might  be  employed  in 
iiegotiating  a  peace  with  tbe  British. 

Greneral  Wbisb  fixed  on  tbe  12tb  of  September  as  tbe 
day  on  which  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  tbe  outworks  of 

2  s 
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the  fortress  of  Mooltan.  A  party  of  the  enemy  had  etransij 
intrenched  themselves  in  a  garden  and  village  near  the  wws, 
and  a  bod^  of  our  heterogeneous  troops,  und^  the  command 
of  Brigadier  Harvey,  marched  at  daybr^ik  against  this  post, 
which,  after  a  severe  strug^e  and  much  loss  on  our  side, 
was  carried.  On  the  followmg  day  the  Mooltanese  sallied^ 
and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  Edwardes's  camp;  but 
they  were  repulsed,  and  our  troops  carried  another  important 
outwork. 

'  But  at  this  critical  juncture  a  blow  was  given  to  our 
fedth  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Sikhs,  who  had  pretended  to  be 
most  friendly  to  us  ;  Sheer  Singh  went  over  to  the  enemy 
with  his  5,000  men !  In  consequence  of  this  defection,  tb& 
siege  was  raised  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  the  army 
was  withdrawn  .to  a  position  several  miles  distant  from 
Mooltan.  It  now  became  tolerably  evident  that  we  had  no 
true  friends  among  the  Sikhs,  and  that  a  new  and  geneattl 
war  must  ensue  with  that  fierce  soldiery,  who  were,  in 
reality,  an  armed  democracy,  electing  and  deposing  their 
own  chiefs,  and  obeying  none  who  did  not  give  mem  promise 
and  assurance  of  high  pay,  victory,  or  plumler. 
'  A  large  force  was  soon  assembled  at  Ferozpoor,  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Lord  Glough,  the  comnkander-in- 
chief.  On  the  9th  of  October,  Sheer  Sin^h  quitted  Mooltan 
to  join  Chuttur  Singh,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Octob^  these  two 
Sikh  forces  really  effected  their  jimction  in  the  n^hboujv 
hood  of  Wuzeerabad.  Between  them,  the  two  chiefs  had 
very  soon  30,000  men  in  hand ;  and  they  were  evid^itly 
determined  to  try  the  issue  of  another  great  strugj^  for 
supremacy  in  the  Punjaub.  Eeinforcements  were  rapidly 
sent  tq)  to  the  British  from  the  Bombay  army. 

About  the  middle  of  Novemb^  our  army  was  assembled 
at  Saharun,  and  Lord  Gbugh  joined*  there  on  the  21st  of 
that  month.  Sheer  Singh  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies  had 
stationed  themselves  at  Bamnuggur  (in  front  of  which  flows 
the  Chenab  river,  having  in  its  mid-channel  a  small  kland), 
with  some  4,000  men  and  a  battery  of  six  guns,  and  a  |H!0- 
tecting  grove  of  trees. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  orders  were 
issued  for  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  parade 
forthwith,  silently  and  in  marching  order,  in  front  of  ihe 
camp.  The  troops  moved  forward  in  darkness  to  Bamnug- 
gur ,  and,  passing  that  place,  marched  towards  the  1^  bank. 
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of  the  river,  when  the  stirength  and  situation  of  the  enemy 
were  quite  apparent.  Our  horse-artillery  pushed  on  through 
deep  sand,  opening  their  fire  upon  the  enemy;  but  they 
soon  found  that  their  six-pounde^  were  ill-matched  against 
the  heavy  metal  of  the  Sikhs ;  and,  finally,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  leaving  behind  them  one  gun  and  two 
ammunition-waggons. 

The  enemy  now  passed  over  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
under  cover  of  their  guns.  Orders  were  given  to  our  14jth 
dragoons,  led  by  Colonel  Havelock,  and  to  our  5fch  light 
cavalry,  to  attack  this  formidable  body  of  Sikh  horse,  and 
follow  them  up  to  their  batteries.  The  men  obeyed  with 
alacrity,  and  tne  Sikhs  retreated  before  their  charge ;  but 
the  ground  had  not  been  well  surveyed,  and  in  descending 
the  bank  of  a  nullah,  where  they  w^e  exposed  to  a  murderous 
fire,  our  people  suffered  great  loss.  Returning,  however, 
they  re-formed  and  charged  a  second  time.  The  Sikh  guns 
now  played  upon  these  brave  horsemen  with  destructive 
effect,  and  Colonel  Havelock  fell  during  the  second  charge. 
Colonel  King  then  again  formed  the  men,  and  a  third  time 
they  were  led  to  the  attack.  At  this  juncture  General 
Cureton  rode  up  with  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief 
that  they  should  retire ;  but  he  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  before  he  was  struck  by  two  matchlock-balls,  and  fell 
dead  by  the  nullah.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald was  mortally  wounded*  At  length  these  two  cavalry 
regiments  were  withdrawn. 

After  a  variety  of  manoeuvres,  in  which  Sheer  Singh  and 
his  of&cers  were  thought  to  have  displayed  considerable 
ability  as  tacticiMis,  the  whole  Sikh  army  abandoned  their 
position  at  Bamnuggur,  and  marched  upon  the  Jhelum. 

By  the  21st  of  I)ecember  General  Whish,  who  was  renew- 
ing the  siege  of  Mooltan,  was  joined  by  a  strong  body  of 
Bombay  troops.  Our  force  before  that  place  now  amounted 
to  32,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  were  British.  We  had  also 
150  pieces  of  artillery.  By  the  27th,  ,the  enemy  were 
driven  out  of  the  suburbs,  and  we  were  enabled  to  take  up 
a  position  within  400  yards  of  the  walls.  By  the  29th,  so 
close  had  the  besiegers  arrived  to  the  city  walls,  that  their 
heavy  guns  were  breaching  them  at  a  distance  of  no  more 
than  eighty  yards.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  princi- 
pal magazine  in  the  fort  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion ;  for 
in  it  was  contained  nearly  aU  the  ammunition  which  Moolraj 
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I  had  been  five  years  in  collecting.    All  his  principal  houses, 

J  temples,  Ac,  as  well  as  about  800  men,  were  blown  up  with 

J  it ;  yet  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  fort  were  not 

1  much  injured,  and  the  chieftain   did  not  appear  to  be  dis- 

heartened by  the  catastrophe.  An  of&cer  present  says,  "  He 
kindly  sent  us  word  next  day,  that  he  had  still  enough 
powder  and  shot  to  hold  out  the  siege  for  twelve  months, 
and  that  we  were  to  do  our  worst,  as  he  would  hold  out  as 
long  as  a  stone  of  his  fort  would  stand.  When  we  sent  in 
to  summon  the  fort  to  surrender,  he  very  coolly  rammed 
the  letter  down  his  longest  gun,  and  fired  it  at  us."  * 

During  the  night  of  the  30th,  a  breach  was  made  by  the 
;  Delhi  gate  of  the  city,  and  next  day  another  was  effected 

at  the  Bohur  gate.     Our  cannonade  was  sustained  almost 
without  intermission.      On  the  31st  the    Sikhs  made  a 
!  sortie,  and  fell  upon  the   division  imder  Edwardes  and 

j  Lieutenant  Lake,  but  they  were   driven  back  with  great 

!  loss.     On  the  2nd  of  January  the  town  was  stormed  and 

taken  by  a  column  of  the  Bombay  army  and  a  Bengal 
,  column,  the  first  colours  being  planted  in  Mooltan  by  a 

serjeant-major  of  the  Company's  fusiliers.  The  citadel, 
however,  still  held  out,  and  therein  Moolraj  had  shut 
himself  up  with  a  very  considerable  force.  Against  this 
formidable  work  regular  parallels  of  approach  were  made, 
and  mines  were  sunk,  while  the  walls  were  incessantly 
hammered  by  cannon-shot  and  shells.  On  the  18th  the 
I  counterscarp  was  blown  into  the  ditch  by  the  explosion  of 

three  mines.  On  the  19th  the  sap  had  reached  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  and  by  the  21st  two  practicable  breaches 
were  made,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  storming  the  fort  on  the  mor- 
row morning.  But  when  that  morning  came,  and  the 
British  colimins  were  formed  for  the  assaidt,  the  chief  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Moolraj  came  out  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  Arab  steed  magnificently  caparisoned.  He  was 
I  taken  to  the  general's  tent,  where  he  gave  up  his  sword, 

which  is  said  to  have  been  returned  to  him.  He  was 
placed  under  a  strong  guard  in  a  fin^  country  residence,  at 
some  distance  from  the  town  of  Mooltan,  a  favourite  abode 
of  his  late  father,  who  had  built  it.  As  his  partisans  in 
the  country  were  very  numerous  and  much  devoted  to  him, 

*  Annual  Register,  1848-1849. 
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it  was  not  considered  safe  to  leave  hiin  there  long ;  and 
when  our  army  marched  up  the  line  of  the  Chenab  to  turn 
off  as  ther  approached  the  road  leading  to  Lahore  for  the 
camp  of  the  governor-general,  he  was  conducted  with  it.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1849  the  commander- 
in-chief,  now  Lord  G-ough,  intrenched  himself  on  the  upper 
Chenab,  near  to  some  strong  positions  occupied  by  Sheer 
Singh  and  his  Sikhs,  who  had  also  intrenched  themselves. 

On  the  10th  of  January  his  lordship  learned  that  the 
fortress  of  Attock,  which  had  been  long  and  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Major  Herbert,  had  fallen ;  and  that  the  Sikhs 
in  his  front  were  receiving  reinforcements.  He  therefore 
detormined  to  lose  no  time  in  attempting  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Sikh  army;  and  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  he  put  his  columns  in  motion  for 
Dingee.  Again  the  ground  in  his  front  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently reconnoitred,  and  apparently  no  feelers  had  been 
put  out.  Towards  evening  he  found  the  enemy  drawn  out 
in  battle  array  ready  to  receive  him.  As  the  day  was  nearly 
spent,  and  as  his  troops  were  wearied  with  their  march, 
his  lordship  contemplated  deferring  the  combat  until  the 
morrow ;  but  the  Sikhs  advanced  some  horse-artillery,  and 
opened  a  fire  on  his  skirmishers  in  front ;  and  this  fire 
being  silenced  by  a  few  rounds  from  his  heavy  guns, 
these,  in  turn,  were  answered  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  which  was  close  up  and  in  position, 
although  hitherto  concealed  by  thick  jungle.  It  should 
appear  from  his  lordship's  own  despatch,  that  he  was  not  at 
all  aware  of  that  proximity  until  the  Sikh  fire  opened  upon 
him.  Except  by  acting  as  Lord  Hardinge  had  done  at 
Ferozshuhr,  Gough  could  not  now  avoid  the  battle.  I  come 
now  upon  the  debatable  ground  upon  which  I  have  (in  my 
preface)  declared  that  I  would  not  tread.  There  has  not 
yet  been  time  nor  a  sufficient  collection  of  materials  to  settle 
the  heated  controversy  about  the  affair  of  Chillianwallah ;  the 
principal  actors  on  the  scene  are  still  living  among  us,  and 
I  shrink  from  giving  offence  to  the  feelings  of  brave  men  ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  committed  (sup- 
posing there  may  have  been  some),  there  has  seldom  been 
a  display  of  more  heroical  courage  on  the  part  of  superior 
British  officers. 

*  *  Annals  of  India  for   the  Year   1848,  by  George  Buist,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  L.  &  E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.*     Bombay,  1849. 
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The  British  troops  remamed  masters  of  the  field,  but  their 
loss  WES  Tery  heavy ;  twenty-six  European  officers  and  731 
men  killed;  sixty-six  officers  and  1,446  men  wounded. 
Five  stand  of  colours  and  four  of  our  guns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and,  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  Sikhs  recovered  and  were  enabled  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  guns  which  we  had  taken  firom  them 
during  the  sanguinary  struggle.  Moreover,  many  of  our 
wounded  were  t^andoned  on  me  field,  or  in  the  jungle,  and 
were  massacred,  together  with  most  of  our  prisoners. 

The  carnage  of  the  battle  of  ChiDianwallah,  which  was 
even  more  terrible  on  their  side  than  on  ours,  did  not 
break  the  spirit  of  these  hard-fighting  Sikhs,  who  were 
now  supported  by  a  body  of  1,600  Afghan  horse,  under 
Akram  Chan,  a  son  of  Dost  Mohamed  Khan.  "  For  the 
first  time,"  says  the  noble  governor-general,  "  Sikhs  and 
Afghans  were  banded  together  against  the  British  powCT. 
It  was  an  occasion  which  demanded  the  putting  forth  of 
all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  and  so  conspicuous  a  mani- 
festation of  the  superiority  of  our  armies,  as  should  appal 
each  enemy  and  dissolve  at  once  their  compact,  by  fatal 
proof  of  its  ftitility."  * 

This  conspicuous  manifestation  was  given  on  the  21st  rf 
February,  near  the  town  of  Goojerat,  where  the  enemy  were 
posted  with  60,000  men  and  fifty-nine  guns.  Lord  Gough 
commenced  the  action  with  his  artillery,  and  after  a  sus- 
tained cannonade  of  three  hours,  compelled  the  Sikhs  and 
Afghans  to  retire  from  the  positions  they  had  maintained 
vrith  resolute  hardihood.  The  subsequent  advance  of  the 
whole  British  line  soon  drove  them  back  from  every  point ; 
and,  retreat  being  converted  into  rout,  they  fled  in  the 
utmost  disorder,  "  their  ranks  broken,  their  positions  car- 
ried ;  their  guns,  ammunition,  camp-equipage,  and  baggage 
captured ;  their  flying  masses  driven  before  the  victorious 
pursuers  from  mid-day  to  dusk,  receiving  most  jsevere 
punishment  in  their  flight."  t 

Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  comparatively  very 
small.  The  noble  governor-general  said  that  this  action  of 
Goojerat  "  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  memo- 

*  Letter  from  the  Governor- General  to  the  Secret  Committee,  in  the 
Panjaub  Blue  Book,  1847-1849. 
t  Despatxdi  of  Lord  Gough,  in  Panjaub  Blue  Book. 
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rable  in  the  aimals  of  British  warfare  in  India ;  memorable 
alike  firom  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  &om  the  bril- 
liant and  decisive  issue  of  the  encounter.'' 

In  a  few  days,  Sheer  Singh,  Chuttur  Singh,  and  the  other 
chief  sirdars,  came  into  Lord  Gough's  camp  and  surrendered, 
and  all  the  Sikh  officers  and  soldiers  deliyered  up  their 
arms.  The  Afghans  fled  for  their  own  country,  and  were 
hotly  pursued  by  Sir  Walter  G-ilbert,  who  recovered  Attock, 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  drove  the  enemy  towards  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  Cabul. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  war  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  entire  Punjaub  to  the  British  empire  in  India. 

Moolraj,  the  ex-ruler  of  Mooltan,  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  Lieut.  Anderson, 
and  had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him.  This,  however, 
was  afterwards  commuted  mto  imprisonment  for  life. 

With  these  recent  and  most  important  events  I  conclude 
this  historical  summary  and  my  present  narrative. 

The  government  of  the  earl — ^now  marquis  of  Dalhousie — 
has  been  illustrated,  like  that  of  Viscount  Hardinge,  by 
great  attention  to  civil  affairs,  distinguished  administrative 
ability,  and  an  incessant  care  for  the  good  of  the  native 
populations.  Under  it  several  reforms,  commenced  by  his 
predecessor,  have  been  completed ;  and  the  efforts  made  to 
check  the  worst  excesses  of  Hindu  idolatry,  and  to  suppress 
human  sacrifices,  have  been  pursued  with  a  calm  and  noble 
perseverance. 

I  shall  have  done  some  good  if  I  draw  attention,  among 
general  readers,  to  a  vast  and  most  important  subject,  which 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  notwithstanding  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  nearly  every  Englishman  has  an  immediate 
interest  in  our  Indian  empire.  Too  many  readers  have 
been  deterred  by  the  bulk  and  number  of  the  books  written 
about  India,  and  by  the  too  frequently  prolix  style  of  our 
Anglo-Indian  writers.  But,  as  materials,  these  very  books, 
or  many  of  them,  are  truly  excellent,  having  been  written 
by  men  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the  scenes  and 
events  they  describe,  or  who  passed  their  lives  in  the 
country.  To  the  excellence  and  authenticity  of  these  ma- 
terials is  to  be  added  the  interest  of  a  course  of  events  full 
of  the  most  startling,  exciting,  and  romantic  interest,  and  of 
the  most  varied  character.  One  of  the  best  interests  of  all, 
or  that  which  arises  out  of  our  nationality,  is  assuredly*  not 
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wanting :  the  way  in  which  our  empire  has  been  acquired, 
enlarged,  and  maintained,  —  making  allowance  for  every 
fault,  blunder,  or  even  crime, — ^reflects  the  highest  honour 
on  the  determination,  the  poUcy,  and  the  valour  of  "Rnglish- 
men ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Clive,  down  to  those  oi 
Hardin&;e,  and  Gough,  and  Napier,  has  a  more  brilliant 
valour  been  display^  in  any  ptut  of  the  world  by  British 
troops,  than  in  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  countries  which 
border  upon  it.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  our 
national  greatness  and  our  reputation  seemed  to  be  on 
the  decline  in  Europe,  and  the  glory  of  our  arms  was 
obscured  in  the  West,  that  reputation  and  glory,  throi]^ 
the  genius  of  Warren  Hastmgs,  and  the  aoility  and 
courage  of  the  officers  he  employed,  shone  forth,  brigW; 
as  the  morning  sun,  in  the  East.  And  let  it  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  India  is  the  school  which  has  produced  Bome 
of  our  most  eminent  men,  and  which  principally  helped  to 
form  the  great  captain  and  statesman  of  the  age,  the  thrice 
illustrious  Wellikgtok. 
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Corregaum,  battle  of,  41 0. 

Cortlandt,  Col.,  operations  against  Moolraj, 
023  et  sgq. 

Cotton,  Sir  Willoughl^,  his  victory  at 
Kokeen,  474  ;  fails  at  Donoopew,  47G. 

Covelong,  fort  of,  taken  by  Clive,  29. 

Covrepauk,  battle  of,  28. 

Cureton,  Gen.,  his  death,  027* 

Dalhousie,  earl  of,  appointed  governor-ge- 
neral, 022.  Spirit  of  his  admimstration, 
031. 

Dance,  Captain,  defeats  the  French  fleet 
under  Admiral  Linois,  387. 

Davie,  Major,  his  disgraceful  defeat,  442. 

Day,  Francis,  erects  Fort  St.  George  at 
Madras,  9* 

Deckan,   disputed  successions  and  wsrs, 

21 .  English  treaty  with  the  nitam  of  the, 
212.  Rebellion  of  the  nizam's  son,  214. 
French  submission,  224. 

Deeg,  battle  of,  308.    Siege  of,  311 . 

Delhi  invaded  by  Seikhs  and  by  the  Per- 
aians,  iG.  Lake's  march  to,  27s.  Siege 
of,  309.  Our  sovereignty  acknowledged 
hj  the  shab,  500. 

Devi  Cottah,  s'cge  of,  21.  Dhoondiah 
Waugh,  the  Patau  robber,  241. 

Dhttleep  Singh  makes  submission,  0l3. 
Restored  to  Lahore,  OI6. 

Dick,  Sir  Robert,  at  Sobraon,  O09.  Falls 
mortally  wounded.  Oil. 

Donoopew,  skirmishes  at,  478.  Capture 
of,  480. 

Dooijun  Sal  seizes  Bulwunt  Singh,  601. 
Is  made  pHsoner,  605. 

Dost  Mohamed  Khan,  his  fight  with  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  ft20.  Entreats  English  aid, 
627.  His  flight  from  his  capital,  643. 
Several  battles  with  the  English, — sur- 
renders himself,  645. 

Doveton,  General,  attacks  Nagpoor,  408. 

D'Oyly,  Mr.  John,  his  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  Ceylon,  445. 

Drury,  AJmiral,  at  Macao,  370. 

Dupleiz,  M.,  at  Madras.  18.  In  the  Car- 
natic,  20.    Intrigues  against  Naxir  Jung, 

22.  Successes  in  the  Deckan,  23.  In- 
trigues with  native  powers,  31.  Recalled 
to  France  and  dies,  32. 

Dutch  settlement,  g.  Dutch  armament 
from  Batavia,  08. 

East-India  Company  formed,  0.    Charters 


granted  to,  0,  10,  IS.  Rival  Company, 
13.  United  East- India  Company  incor- 
porated, 13.    Rapid  rise  of  power,  1 7. 

Edwardes,  Lieutenant,  operations  aailnst 
Moolraj,  023  ei  »eq.  Reaches  Mooltan, 
026. 

Eheylapola,  his  insurrection  at  Kandy, 
445. 

EUenborough,  Lord,  moves  for  a  select 
committee,  6IO.  Is  appointed  ffovemor- 
general,  666.  Gives  the  word,  **  For- 
ward," 557.  His  instructions  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  605.  Proclamation  from 
the  palace  of  Agra,  67 1.  Accompanies 
Sir  Hugh  Cough's  army,  673.  Proda- 
mation  at  Owalior,  676.  Recalled,  675. 
His  fareweU  to  India,  67O. 

Elphinstone,  Honourable  Mountstuart, 
expedition  against  the  Baboos,  256. 
Embassy  to  Cabul,  340.  Is  resident  at 
Poonah,  400.  His  politic  behaviour, 
401.  AtUcked  by  the  peishwa,  403. 
Administration  at  Poonah,  437.  Made 
governor  of  Bombay,  430. 

Elphinstone,  Major-General,  incapable  of 
his  command  in  Cabul,  648.  gives  him- 
self up  to  one  of  the  khans,  662.  His 
death,  658. 

Pakeers,  lit. 

Fancourt,  Colonel,  and  othen  massacred  at 
Vellore,  340. 

Fane,  Sir  Henry,  commander-in-chief, — 
disapproves  of  Afghan  war,  £33.  Resigns 
his  command,  634. 

Ferosepoor,  welcome  of  the  army  from 
Afghanistan  at,  604. 

FeroBshuhur,  battle  of,  698.  Night  bivouac 
at,  699. 

Financial  embarrassments,  104. 

Forde,  Colonel,  sent  by  Clive  to  the  Dec- 
kan, 60.  Proceeds  to  Visagapatam,-— en- 
counters M.  Cottflans  at  Peddapore,  Oo. 
Captures  Masulipatam,  Ol.  Returns  to 
Calcutta,— takes  Barnagore,  and  marches 
upon  Chandemagore,  70.  Victorious 
over  the  Dutch,  71. 

Fort  St.  David  built,  12.  Attacked  by  the 
French,  19. 

Fort  William  built,  12.    College  of,  328. 

Fox's  bUl,  177- 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  his  appointment  as 
member  of  council,  119*  His  conten- 
tious spirit,  ISO.  Quarrels  with  Hast- 
ings, 124.  Duel  with  the  governor- 
general,— his  return  home,  132.  His 
attacks  and  calumniations  of  Hastings, 
173. 

Fraser,  General,  his  gallantry  at  Deeg, 
308.    His  death,  309- 

French  form  factories  in  India,  11.  War 
against  English  settlements,  18,  19. 
Defeated  by  Clive,  27,  28.  Besiege 
Trichinopoly,  31.  Various  losses  of  the, 
74,  75,  70.  Intrigues  of  the,  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  226,  820.  French  army  in  Egypt, 
220,  227. 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  nuirdies  on  Seriagapa- 
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tun,  150.  Hia  nicceM,— is  ordered  to  re- 
t«m,   1&4.    Ordered  to  eTSCuate,  157. 
Furruekabad,    Holkar'e    camp   surpnaed 
near,  S07. 

GawU-Gbur,  siege  of,  277* 

Ghnsnee,  capture  of,  541.    Retaken  by  the 

Afghan*,  550.    Peatractioo  of  the  fortifi- 

actions,  500. 
Gilbert,  Mi^or-General,  at  Sobraon,  609- 

Bccoren  AUoek,  031. 
Gillespie,  General,  putt  down  mutinj  at 

Vellore,  341.    Killed  in  the  NepaolcM 

campaign,  381 . 
Goddara,  General,   hit   march  from  the 

Jumna   to  Surat,  137,  120.     Succcssea 

against  the  Mahrattaa,  130,  131. 
Godwin,  C<4onel,  expedition  to  Martaban, 

467.    March  np  the  Irrawaddi,  484. 
Gonds,  a  wild  race,  495.   Their  subjection, 

428. 
Goolab  Singh,  013. 
Gorkhaa,  diaputes  with  the,  354. 
Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  hia  vietory  at  Mahan^- 

pow,  57J.     And  at  Punniar,  574.    At 

Ferouhuhur,  599  et  »eq.     At  Sobraon, 

007.    At  Saharun,  020.    At  ChiUianwal- 

lah,039. 
Grant,  Honourable  Charlea,  appointed  to 

the  Board  of  Control,  51 7.    Movea  for  a 

aelect  committee  on  Indian  aifaira,  518. 
Griffin,  Admiral,  arrivea  at  Fort  St.  David 

with  an  Eogliah  squadron,  19. 
Gwalior  taken  by  Popham,  131.    Entered 

by  Sir  Hugh  Gough'a  army,  574. 

Haliburton,  Lieutenant,  30. 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  conquers  Cuttack,  285. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  governor-general, 
576.  His  previous  character,  577.  Aden 
papers, — civil  and  military  reforms,  578, 
579.  Preparations  on  the  frontiers,  580. 
At  UmbaUa,— his  despatch  to  the  India- 
house,  587.  Offers  his  services  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  590.  His  heroic  conduct 
at  Ferocshuhur,  599  et  teq.  His  care 
of  the  wounded,  0U2.  Treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Puiyanb,  015  et  »eq.  View  of 
his  administration,  017.    Resigns,  020. 

Harris,  General,  marches  against  Tippoo 
Saib,— battle  at  Mallavelly,  280.  TaJies 
Seringapatam,  231. 

Hastinge,  Warren,  resident  at  Moorsheda- 
bad,  03.  Appointed  govemor>general, 
110.  His  reforms.  111.  Transactions 
with  the  Mogul,  112.  Visits  Oude,— ar- 
rangements with  the  nabob,  1 1 3.  Admi- 
nistration at  Calcutta,  116.  Contentions 
with  members  of  council,  120.  Fights 
a  duel  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  132. 
Proceedings  to  obtain  money,  160. 
Flight  from  Benares,  164.  Treaty  with 
Asoph-ul-Dowlah,  168.  Quits  India,  170. 
Reception  in  England,  173.  His  trial, 
174.    Death  and  character,  175, 170. 

Hastings,  marquis  of,  appointed  governor- 
general,  379.  Financial  difficulties  of 
the  government,  387.    Resolves  on  war 


with  the  Pindarreea,  392.  Takea  theftdd 
in  person,  409.  Events  of  hia  adunais- 
tration,  439.    Resigns,  449. ' 

Haveloek,  Colonel,  death  of,  02/. 

Heber,  Bishop,  377,  878. 

Herat,  siege  of,  529. 

Hindua,  ancient,  2.  Under  Auengid>e*s 
rule,  15. 

Hblop's,  Sir  Thomas,  attack  on  Tklnen, 
421. 

Holkar,  theMahrattadiief,  hia  threstoaiag 
poatnre,  291  •  Strength  of  hia  army,  VS^ 
Cnieltiea  to  the  Engliah,  SQS.  Puranes 
C<^onel  Monaon,  301 .  Surpiised  by  Lord 
Lake,  300.  Puraned,  3 19.  Treaty  with 
Lord  Lake,  323,  324.     HU  death,  411. 

Hoi  well,  Mr.,  imprisoned  in  Black  Hole, 
37.  Takes  charge  of  Fort  William  with 
the  militia,  70. 

Hook,  Mi^or,  services  in  Ceylon,  440. 

Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  operations  of  las 
fleet,  130, 138,141.  BattieawithSoffirein, 
142, 144,  147. 

Hyder  Ali,  hia  rise  and  dominioa,  9^ 
Wars  vrith  the  English,  94.  Ruahes  on 
Madraa, — treaty  vrith  him  aiflmed,  90* 
Invadea  Coromandel,  133.  Ware  and 
defeats,  130,  137.    His  death,  145. 

Hyphasis,  Lord  Lake  on  the,  321. 


Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  II9.  Hia  aadatMice  to 
Haatinss  at  a  critical  period,  .103.  ffia 
triumphant  defence,  174. 

India,  ancient  accounts  of,  2,  3,  4.  First 
English  voyage  to,  5. 

Isle  of  France,  capture  of  the,  308. 

Jauts,  war  with  the,  502. 

Java,  capture  of,  305.     Restored  to  the 

Dutch,  439. 
Jehanghire,  9* 
Jehan  Shah,  9. 
Jellalabad,  defence  of,  by  General  Sale,  S53» 

554.    Successful  sallies,  558.     Rdiefof, 

by  General  Pollock,  558. 
Jeswunt  Rao  Lar  aids  Apa  Saheb, — sonen- 

ders,  427. 
Jypoor  protected  by  the  Company,  ^5. 

Eandy,  kingdom  of,  440.  Wars  and  revo- 
lutions, 442,  445.    Conquest  of,  44/. 

Karrack,  island  of,  occupied  by  the  British, 
532. 

Keane,  Sir  John,  in  command  of  the  Af- 
ghan expedition,  534.  IConducta  army  to 
Cabul,  543.  Returns  to  England  and  ia 
received  with  honour,  544. 

Kemmendine,  battles  at,  459,  409,  et  seq. 

Kokeen,  defeat  of  the  Burmese  at,  474. 

Kussoor  taken  by  the  British,  012. 


Labourdonnais    takes    Madras,- 
with  Dupleix,  18. 

Lahore  garrisoned,  014. 

Lake,  Lord,  his  march  upon  Delhi,  879. 
Defeats  Bourquien  and  the  French, — 
enters  Delhi,  27s.  Battie  of  Laawarree, 
275.    Correspondence  wiih  Holkar,  293. 
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t>peratioikt  mminst  HoUnr,  SQS.  Drstd- 
fiu  nMTch  to  Cawnpore,  S9o.  Re-adruice 
agminit  Holkw,  304.  Surprises  Holkar, 
306.  Bfltieges  Deeg  and  Bliartpoor ,  311. 
Subdues  Runjeet  Singh,  S10.  Pursues 
Holkar,  310.  Famous  marcli  to  the  Hy^ 
l^kasis,  331.  TreaU  with  Holkar,  SS2. 
Returns  to  Delhi,  324. 

Jjal  Sinffh  commands  Sikhs  at  Ifoodkee, 
5Q3.  At  Ferosshuhnr,  6oo. 

Tally,  Count,  arrives  as  Frendi  govemor- 
goieral,  60.  Successes  at  Cuddalore  and 
Fort  St.  David,  51 .  Ill-treatment  of  the 
natives,  63.  Storms  Tanjore,  and  is 
beaten  back,  64,  66.  Excursion  to  Aroot, 
66.  Besieges  Madras,  66.  Raises  the 
siege,  67.  Surprises  and  takes  Conjeve- 
ram,— attacks  fort  of  Wandewash  but  is 
repulsed,— retreats  to  hill  fortress  of 
Gingee, — to  Pondicherry,  73.  Uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  Col.  Coote,— returns 
to  France,— is  thrown  into  the  Bastile, 
76.   Brought  to  trial  and  beheaded,  77. 

Ijancaster,  expeditions  to  India,  6,  6. 

lAswarree,  battle  of,  276. 

Xaurence,  Major,  joins  Naxir  Jung,  21.  Is 
deceived  and  returns  to  Madras,  22. 
Marches  to  Trichinopoly,  28.  Stands  a 
siege  there,  81.  Defends  Madras,  66. 
Takes  fort  of  Conjeveram,  68. 

l4iw,M.,  aids  Suraj-u-Dowlah  at  Plassey, 
43.  Chased  from  Bahar  by  Col.  Coote, 
48.  Besieges  Patna,  79.  His  curious 
surrender  to  Major  Camac  and  Captain 
Knox,  80. 

lAwrence,  Major,  made  prisoner  by  Chut- 
tur  Singh,  026. 

I/Cgislation  for  ^vemment  of  India,  177> 

liCslie,  Col.,  his  indecision.  127* 

linois.  Admiral,  defeated  by  a  fleet  of  In- 
diamen,  287* 

littler.  Sir  J.,  marches  to  join  commander- 
in-chief,  597.    At  Ferosshuhur,  598. 

Macao,  expedition  to,  369* 

Macartnev,  Lord,  governor  of  Madras,  137. 

Macdowall,  Major- Gen.  Hay,  commander- 
in-chief  at  Madras,  367'  Disputes  with 
the  civil  powers,  359.  Perishes  at  sea, 
360. 

Macedonian  invasion,  2. 

MacNaghten,  Sir  William,  British  envoy 
at  Cabul, — accepts'surrenderof  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  645.  Ineffective  nego- 
tiations with  the  Afghans,  650.  His  bar- 
barons  murder,  651. 

Macpherson,  Mr.,  acting  governor-general, 
182.  Events  during  his  administration, 
183—185. 

"Macpherson,  Captain  S.  C,  among  the 
Khonds,  61 8. 

Madras  town  and  fort  commenced,  9>  Ca- 
pitulates to  the  French,  1 8.  Besieged  by 
Lally,  65.  Improper  condition  of  the 
presidency  when  Hyder  All  invades  it, 
133.  Madras  cavalry,  137.  Disputes 
'J>etween  civil  and  military  authorities  at, 
^57. 


Mdia  Bandoola  marches  into  Arracan,  452. 
His  operations  and  defeat,  460.  Com- 
mands the  Burmese,  468.  Terrible  de- 
feat of,  473—479.    His  death,  480.  ' 

Maharsjpoor,  battle  of,  674. 

Mahomed  Esof,  30. 

Mahomedan  empires,  7. 

Mahidpoor,  battle  of,  411. 

Mahrattas  assist  Clive,  26.  Defeated  by 
Bussy,  32.  Wars  with  the  English,  94. 
Against  Hyder  AH,  97-  Wars  in  Bom- 
bay and  Oude,  122.  Treaty  with  Lord 
Comwallis,  196.  Invasion  of  the  Dec- 
kan,  212.  Renewed  warfare,  267  efceg. 
327,  400.  Are  subdued,  429.  Their  tur- 
bulence,  573. 

Maitland,  Sir  Tliomas,  governor  of  Ceylon, 
444. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  and  the  Persian  em- 
bassy, 351.  Pursues  Cheetoo,  412.  His 
meeting  with  Bajee!  Rao,  422.  <  Treaty 
with  Bajee  Rao,  423.  His  wise  rule  in 
the  state  of  Holkar,  433. 

Mallavelly,  battle  of,  230. 

Malwa,  settlement  of,  432. 

Bfangalore,  siege  of,  155. 

Martaban,  conquest  of,  467> 

Medows,  Gen.,  marches  against  Tippoo, 
197.    His  successes,  198. 

Meerab  Khan,  of  Khelat,  637*  His  for- 
tress stormed  and  himself  slain,  546. 

Meer  Jaffier  Khan  plots  with  the  English, 
41.  Is  made  nabob  of  Bengal,  45.  His 
treaty  with  the  English,  46.  Native  con- 
spiracy against  him,  63.  Gratitude  to 
Clive,— jealousy  of  the  English,  66.  In- 
trigues with  the  Dutch,  Gf*  His  death, 
86. 

Meer  Khan  attacks  Captain  Smith,  near 
Kooch,  298.  Flies  to  Holkar's  assist- 
ance, 311.  Is  pursued  by  Smith  and 
defeated,  313.  Ravages  committed  by 
him,  345. 

MeUoone,  battle  of.  49 1. 

Menzies,  Major,  killed  at  Bhurtpoor,  314. 

Mewattee  tribes,  294. 

Middleton,  Dr.,  377»  378. 

Minto,  Lord,  appointed  governor-general, 
344.  His  administration,  344  et  *eq. 
Proceeds  to  Madras  to  quell  disturbances 
there,  360.    Returns  to  England,  371. 

Missionary  enterprises,  373  et  seq. 

Mogul  emperors,  7, 8.  War  against,  10, 1 1. 
Conflicts  between  them,  16.  Decline 
of,  17. 

Mohammed  Ali,  of  Arcot,  20.  His  fears  of 
the  French,  23. 

Mohammed  Shah,  16.  His  distressed 
state,  17. 

Moluccas,  9> 

Monro,  Major,  defeats  Siyah  Dowlah,  85. 

Monson,  Mr.,  member  of  council,  119* 
His  death,  124. 

Monson,  Col.,  his  disastrous  retreat,  300. 
Bravery  at  Deeg,  308.  At  Bhurtpoor, 
314. 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  693  et  »eq, 

Moolraj,  imputed  treachery  of,  623.     Sur- 
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Htoikra,  (m.    Hit  trial  for  tlM  murdw 
<tf  Mr.  Afoow  and  Lieateaant  Anderson, 

ess. 

Moohan,  murder  of  Agnew  and  Anderson 
at.  Ot3.    8ii>g«  of,  02S.    Reduced,  038. 

Ifominfrton,  Earl  of  (Marquis  Wellesley)» 
his  education,    29S.      Appointment   as 

SiTemor-general,  SSS.  His  arrival  in 
adras, — negotiates  with  natite  powers, 
—with  the  nisam  of  the  Deckan,  MS. 
Makes  war  with  Tippoo  Maib,  338. 
Pleads  for  the  Company's  government  in 
Cerlon,  m6— 348.  Returns  to  England, 
880.  Account  of  his  administration, 
888.  Attempted  impeachment  and 
triumph,  334. 

Merrieen,  Gen.,  ezpeditiea  to  Anacan, 
498. 

Mukwanpoer,  battle  of,  888. 

Munro,  Col.,  his  report  on  <*the  Tent 
Contract,"  357*  Plaeed  under  arrest,— 
set  at  liberty,  358. 

Mysore,  war  with  the  English,  1S6,  isg. 
Army  of,  180.  Dismemberment  ol  Tip- 
poo Saib's  empire,  335.  Reviral  <tf  the 
ancient  Hindu  dynasty,  336. 

Nadir  Shah  invades  India,  l6. 

Nagss,  a  robber  tribe,  899* 

Magpoor,  Apa  Saheb,  installed  as  n^ah  of, 
895.  Battle  of,  407.  Annexation  of, 
489. 

Napier,  Gen.  Sir  Charles,  his  inetructions 
nom  goveraor-genenU,  565.  Organi- 
sation of  his  forces,  5M.  Crosses  the 
Indus,  —  advances  to  Meeanee,  567. 
Battle  of  Meeanee,  867— S78*  Battle  of 
Dubba,  571.    On  the  Sutledse,  606. 

Naxir  Jung,  marches  agunst  the  Camatie, 
81.    Is  murdered,  33. 

Nepaul  in  iSttf,  854.  War,  880.  Treaty 
ratified,  884. 

Nicholson,  Captain,  invading  force  under, 
10. 

NidiolsOB,  Captain  P.,  with  other  officers, 
killed  at  Perosshuhur,  608. 

Norford.  Captain,  death  at  Deeg.  889* 

North,  Hon.  Mr.,  govenuHr  of  Ceylon,  440 
etaeq. 

Nott,  Gen.,  his  gallantry  at  Candahar, 
553.  His  constancy,  557.  Victorious 
march  on  and  destrucUon  of  Ghusnee, 
560.    Victory  over  13,000  Afghans,  664. 

Nnncomar's  exeentiN>n,  134. 

Ochterlony,  Sir  David,  his  defence  of 
DeUii,  805.  At  Nepaul,  881.  Is  recom- 
pensed, 386.  Remarkably  distinguished, 
438.  Marches  on  Bhurtpoor,  501.  His 
death,  503. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah,  319.  His  treachery 
towards  the  English,  359.  His  death, 
960. 

Omichund,  his  bargain,  41.  Is  undeceived, 
46.     His  death,  46. 

Oude,  Hastings's  arrangements  with  the 
nabob  of,  118.     Distuibanoes  and  revo- 


lutions in,  816.     It«  disa9Kfeed  atate^ 
850.    Cession  to  the  Company,  SS7. 

Pagahm-mew,  battle  of,  494. 

Paget,  Sir  E']ward,  quells  the  mutinoas 

sepoys  at  Barrackpoor,  500. 
Paniput,  880. 
Patans,  betray  Nazir  Jung,  88.    TreadMiy 

against  the  Frenc>t,  23. 
Pstna,  English  residents  atj  massacred,^. 
PaulU  Mr.,  attempts  to  obtam  impeachasenl^ 

of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  338. 
Peishwa   of    the    Mabrattaa,    his    tnnty 

wirh  the  English,  866.      Hb  diaaiam- 

lation.— treats  agwn,  400,  403.    Beneani 

war,  408.    Ftight  from  Poonah,  488  ef 

teg.    Treats  wtth  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  4S8. 

Surrenders,  4i8. 
Perron,  M.,  assisU   the   Mahrattas,  865. 

Returns  to  Lucknow,  378. 
Persia,  invades  Hindustan,  16.      Emhaasy 

to  the  court  of,  251.    Sir  J.  Maleoba'a 

embassy.  351 .  Invasion  of  Herat  by,  588. 
Pigot,  Lord,  account  of  his  governmental 

Madras,  99. 
Pindarrees,  war  against  the,  390.     Om^ 

elusion  of  the  war,  429. 
Pitt's  bill,  179- 
PlaMey,  battle  of,  43. 
Pococke,  Admiral,  off  Pondicherry,  action 

with  Count  dlAch^,  51 ;   another  aetiiHt 

at  Trincomalee,  59. 
Pollock,  General,  his  advance  on  JelUa- 

bad,  553.    Relieves  the  town,  558. 
Pondicherry,  French  factory  at,  1).    Be- 
sieged by  the  En^b,  19*    Surrender  o( 

the    town,    76.       Restoration    to   the 

French,  77- 
Poonah  and  iU  peiahwa,  888.     Polttleal 

troubles,  400  et  9eq. 
Popham,  Captain,  takes  Gwalior,  181.    At 

Chunar,  105. 
Portu^iuese    settlements,     6«      Intriguer 

i^mst  English,  8. 
Powell,  Col.,  subdues  Bundelkond,  284* 
Prome,  occupied,  483. 
Pu^jaub  war,  635  et  »eq.    Annexed,  6S1. 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  his  plan  for  British 
supremacy  in  the  Indian  archipelago, 
364.  Appointed  lieutenant-governor  <^ 
Java,  367.    At  Singapore,  439. 

Ragoba,  the  Mahratta  chief,  133.  Assisted 
by  Hastings,  135.  Delivered  up  as  boat- 
age,  128.    Escapes  from  prison,  180. 

Raiah  Saheb,  invests  Arcot,  85.  Hia  sod- 
den flight,  87. 

Ramnuggur,  disaster  at,  627. 

Rangoon  captured,  454.  Sickness  of  troo^ 
there,  460. 

Raymond,  M.,  in  the  Deckan,  215. 

Regulating  Act,  106. 

Rohilcund  invaded,  116. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  embassy  of,  8. 

Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  governor  ^  Ma« 
dras,99.  .    , 

Runjeet  Singh,  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  attaffOd, 
311.    Capitulates,  3l6.  Treaty  with,  351.- 
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loxgeet  Sbofhj  flf  LalioN,  meeU  Rovtraor- 
geMral  at    BMipcr,    611.     Hu  death, 

ini^ioor  8iBgh,«oiiiinaiid«  SOcht  atAUwal, 

fi05« 

Iaa4«t  All,  bb  <lMth,  18?. 

tt.  Hdena.  10. 

kOabvit  Junf.  91.     I«  vngratefol   to  the 

IVcndi ;  eadn  prorincea  to  Banv,  3S. 
Sale,  Mtaot,  MKees*  at  Kemmendine,  470. 
OeeapMo  Baaaein,  483.     Brigadier  Sale 
at  tbe  atonniog  of  Ohuxoee,  649.    At 
JellriBbAd,  569.    HU  death»  695. 
3alaette  taken  bf  the  Company,  199. 
Sajrmvaddy,  priaac  of,  e<mimand«  the  Bur- 
mese, 464. 
Battara,  n^tAi  inelituted,  419. 
Sflinde,  treaty  with,  960.   Amaen  of  Scinde, 
-~thax  treacherous  bdiaviour, — Sdndian 
war  proclaimed.  506.    Character  of  the 
g-oTemment   d  the   ameers,    670.    Sir 
Ch  arlea  Napier  appointed  goremor  of  the 
pro-Trace,  671. 
3ttadiah»  the  IMiratta  chief,  his  prepara- 
tiosA  for  war,  960.    Defeated  at  Assaye. 
371.     And  at  Oalhi.  979.    Signs  treaty  of 
peac  1,  979-     Other   treaties,  919,  394. 
His  duplicity,  410. 
Sikhtov  Seikhi,uivade  Delhi,  lO.  Embassy 
to  tlu .,  S46.    Their  disordered  state,  591 . 
Mnrders  and  revolutions,  689,  583.   The 
"  Punches,"  684.    Thcirdefeat  at  Mood- 
kee,  595. 
ScpoySi  details  relating  to,  29, 30. 
Seringapatam  threatened  by  Fullarton,  160. 
First  siege  by  Comwallis,  204.    Second 
siege  by  General  Harris,  231. 
Shah  i  um,  grant  to,  87.    His  degraded 
coad  ion  as  mogul,  112.    In  the  Rohilla 
war,  4 1 7.  Weloomes  Lord  Lake  at  Delhi, 
273. 
Shapnree,  island  of,  taken,  460. 
Shere  Singh  deserts  our  army,  626.    Sur- 

readers  to  the  British,  631 . 
Shore,  Sir  John,  appointed  govemor-gene- 
na,209.      His  pacific  policy,  211.      De- 
poses Vizier  A^  and  raises  Saadut  Ali  to 
the  throne  of  Oude,  217.    Character  of 
his  administration,  919.     His  resigna- 
tion, 220. 
Shujah-ul-Mutk,  king  of  Cabul,  346. 
Siam,  embassy  tm,  439.    King  of,  his  con- 

,duct  during  the  Burmese  war,  466. 
Simla,  council  at,  530.  Lord  EUebborough, 

.proclamation  at,  564. 
Sio^paor,  rise  oll^  439. 
Smith,   Gen.,  pursues   Meer  Khan,  813. 

follows  the  pisfchwa,  418. 
Smith,  Sir  Henry,  at  batUe  of  Moodkee, 
595.     At  Ferosahnhur,  698.      March  to 
Loodianah,  6m.    Leads  at  Aliwal,  6U5. 
Sobraon,  battle  of,  606  et  *eq. 
Somerset,  Migor.  killed,  602. 
Soonee,  batUe  ai,  420. 
Sparkes,  Capta^l^  his  death.  426. 
bn^'  Bricadkr,  leads   infantry   at  So- 


Staaattm,  Captain,  and  other  effieert,  their 
courage  at  Corregaum,  417. 

Stuart,  General,  commands  at  Madras,  146. 
Superseded,  148. 

Suffrein,  admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  140. 
Fights  with  Hughes,  142,  144,  147- 

Sujah-Dowlah,  nabob  of  Oude,  conspiret 
against  Meer  Jaffiw,  63.  Is  made  visiep 
to  Shah  Alum,  78.  Defeated  at  Buxar, 
85.  And  at  Corah,  86.  Treaty  with  the 
English,  86.    His  death,  121. 

Siysh,  Shah,  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
Cabul,  649.  Maintains  himself  in  the 
Bella  Hissar,  669.  His  death  l^  as- 
sassination, 559. 

Surai-u-Dowlah,  succeeds  his  grandfather, 
AiiiFerdy  Khan,  34.  Threatens  the  En. 
glish  at  Calcutta,  34.  Takes  Cossimbu- 
sar,  35.  Takes  Calcutta,  37.  Is  beaten 
by  elite,  and  implores  for  peace,  40. 
Defisated  at  Plassey,  44.  Flight  from 
Moorshedabad,  45.  His  capture  and 
death,  46. 

Sural,  factory  at,  7.  Seited  by  the  Mogul, 
1 1 .  MisgoTemuftent of  the  Nabob  there, . 
963.  The  Company  assumes  tbe  govern- 
ment,—^present  condition  of,  963. 

Sntledge,  the,  crossed  by  our  troops,  6lO* 

Suttee  abolished,  610. 


Tanjore,  war  with,  19*  Conquered,  98.. 
The  Company  obtains  sovereign  rule 
there,  262. 

Td  Singh,  reinforces  Sikhs  at  Ferozshuhur, 
600. 

Templeton,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Bhurt- 
poor,  314. 

Tent  contract,  367. 

Thackwell.  Sir  J.,  at  Sobraon,  610. 

Thomas,  Geo.,  the  Irish  rajah,  320. 

Tlmour's  conquests,  7. 

Tinnevelly,  spread  of  Chrbtianity  there, 
375. 

Uppoo  Saib  attacks  Madras, — is  def^ted 
by  Colonel  Smith,  95.  Actions  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  136,  142.  Succeeds 
his  father  Hyder,  145.  Siege  of  Man- 
galore,  155.  Makes  peace,  158.  Renewal 
of  war,  188.  Description  of  his  forces, 
189.  His  character,  190.  Invades  Tra- 
vancore,  193.  Besieged  in  Seringapatam, 
204.  Accepts  conditions  of  tne  Com- 
pany, 205.  His  sons  restored  to  him,. 
220.  His  ill-will  to  the  English,  220. 
His  preparations  for  a  new  war, — treaty 
with  the  French.  225.  Defeated  at  Mal- 
lavelljr,  230.  Retreats,  and  is  besieged 
in  Seringapatam,  231.  His  death,  231. 
Burial,  232.  Some  details  of  his  habits, 
233, 234.  Dismemberment  of  his  empire, 
236.  His  sons,  236.  Happy  results  to 
the  Company  of  Tippoo's  last  war,  238, 
240. 

Todd,  Captain,  murdered  by  Holkar,  293. 

Travancore  invaded  by  Tippoo,  193. 

Treaty  at  Moorahedabad,  45. 

Trichmopoly  besieged  by  Ghonda  Saheb,. 
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INBBX. 


SS.  B«lie?«dbf  LawNBCt,18.  BcsiegMl 
Iqr  the  French,  81. 
TMmbol^MmanlentlMShMtH,  S98.    Hi* 
improoomait  and  Mcape,  389.  His  cap* 
tiue»  4S«. 

Uniballa,ft87. 

Upton,  Cokmel,  at  Poonab,  ISS. 

yannttart,  Goreraor,  78. 

yellore,  mutiny  at,  337. 

Visier  Ali,  2S1.  His  flight,  S6S.  Invades 
Oade,->flies  to  the  n^  of  Jypoor,— 
is  deltTetedup.^impriaonedatVeilore, — 
there  dies,  3A0. 

Waldemar,  Prinee,  at  Ferosshohur,  603. 
Walker,  Colonel,  operations   against  the 

Pindarrees,  897> 
Wallace,  Colonel,  takes  Chandore,  81«. 
Walsh,  Captain,  attacked  hj  Meet  Khan, 

312. 
Watson,  Admiral,  attacks  Angria  pirates, 

33.    Sails  to  Calcutta,  39.    Seises  Chan- 

demsgore  with  Clive,  40.    His  death,  47. 
Welleslej,  Colonel  Arthur,  commands  the 

nixam*s  force,— joins  Harris  at  Vellore, 

S30.    At  the  siege  ctf  Seringapatam,  331 . 

Is  commandant  of  the  town,— establishes 


paign  against  DhMMM 
nuranders,   341,  ftl|» 
Mysore  to  act  im  Ql|' 
Bombay,  344.  ToMjat 
to  Seringapatam,  in. 
309*     Aripuam,  STflL 
Ghnr,  877.    His  mm^ 
of  draught  cattle,  38t«  t 
S88.    Review  of  Uao 
388.    The  duke   of     ^ 
▼ote  of  thanks  ;to  Loi4lL 
the  House  of  Lords,  371* 
Wellesley,  Honourable  I~ 
a  treaty  at  LuduMv  ' 
Oude,  357.    Onakes    * 
▼inoes  ceded,  238. 
Wheeler,  Mr.,  member  of  4 
Whish,  General,  at  siege  «i 
Wilson,  Commodore,  defeattj 
dron  in  the  Hooghly,  71, 

Yandaboo,  treaty  of 

Zada  Shah,  bis  adrance  OfcJj 
His  letter  to  Clireu  0*.  Ml 
Assumes  title  of  "Kbigafl 
78. 

Zemaun  Shah,  218, 850,  SM. 


THE  END. 
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